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THE ESSENTIALS OP AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 

Bt albert BUSHNELL hart, LL.D., 

'PBomson or History in Harvard Uniyrrsitt 


DIPLOULVCy OP THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

Bt the practice of a century, the name American has been commonly 
applied to part of America which has now become the most powerful 
nation in the western world. There is no important American question 
which does not interest the United States; and the greatest American piob- 
lems— such ea Cuba, the Isthmus, Pacific trade, and the future of South 
America — can be solved only by the United States. Nevertheless, the begin- 
nings of American diplomacy are to be discovered in the r^tioii^ef European 
colomang poweis during the three centuries previous to tiie Bewolution.^ 

The earliestof these preliminary diplomatic ^estions was that of territory. 
The first daimants to America were Spam and Portugal, who in 1494 dividra 
the new discovered lands by a meridian throu^ the mid-Atfantid' Brasil 
was«eubB«^eq^y found to be east of this line, and therefore Poiittguese. 
In 1578 England came forward as a distinct claimant for a duue in ^ New 
World, on 'the basis of John Cabot’s discoveries in 14971 ttd atoo began a 
furious attack by sea, first on the Spanish monoppfy M|lMlnial ticade, then 
upon Spanish vessels and towns. The resulting mimcl ly the defeat 
of 'the Spanish Armada in 1588, was followed, m JmM, br Ibp nnt English- 
Spanish treaty on American matters, in wbiw tth En|jpMh,pfWBd to pve 
anjr pledge not to colonise the American coast; and founded 

their first permanent edony of Virginia. A fourth pm i WWas ¥Vanoe, 

whose attempts to plant settlements in Cardins add Pkwim w«ra ddeated 
the Spsniaids. • They then made settlements in Acadia (Nova Beotia) in 1004, 
»nd at Qu^c. Hardly jyere these littln colonies founded vrhen the English 
began to dispute them, and inaugurated a century and a half of oonffiet for 
suprenuM^ in wdunerica. Two otbef colonising powers were jloUand, whidi 

B 'anted the oolohy of New Netherland in 1621, uid ftweden, winch oolmused 
slaware in 1638. 

The Amarican diplomacy of the seventeenth oentiiry had refer^ce to 
* |he cltuma of these dx Jiowers, and is marked by three notable treaties: t^ 
•Tre^ of St. Germain CftSZ) lect^ised Acadia and Canada as French; m 
the T^(y of Bnda (Ic^, tbp OoSquest df tkefiudson and Delaware ooun- 
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tries by %&0 Acknowledged; in tiie Treaty of Madrid (1670), for the 

first time ^dneKhnitted that there were rightful Englidi coloniee in America. 

Diffine the eighteenth century 9pain, France, and Great Britain were 
each developiia a system of monopoly of their cmcmial trade. The English 
and their continental colonists were always violating the colonial system of 
France and Spain by trading with the ridi French and Spanish islands; 
and also broke their own navigation acts by re eiving goods and vessels from 
o^er parts of the world than England and other En^idi colcmies. During 
the century also a series of fierce European wars extended to the colonies. 
King William’s War was terminated by the Peace of Ryswick (1697) ; Queen 
Anne’s War ended in the Peace of Utrecht (1713) ; King Geoi^’s War wds 
closed by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) ; and the Seven' Years’ War in 
Europe (called in America the French and Indian war) ended in the Peace 
of Paris (1763). In these four struggles England gradually gained supremacy 
at sea, acquired Nova Scotia (1713), and then by combined sea and land 
attack took Cape Breton and Quebec (1758-1759), and thus overwhelmed the 
French power in Canada. In 1762 the Spanish possesions of Manila and 
Havana were both captured by British fleets. By the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
they were given up ; but the French were tot. lly excluded from the North 
American continent. After two centuries of cpnfbined fipdrting and diplo- 
macy, Great Britain thus became master of the whole North American con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi River, and to the west and south had no rival 
except the slowly decaying Spanish Empire. 

DIPrXJMACY OF THE BEVOLtJTlON AND THE CONFEDEKATION (177&-1789 A.D.) 

’The removal of the French power trom America opened the way for the 
development of the United States, a new factor in American and world politics. 
The English 4 X>lonies in 1775 revolted and formed an irregular government, 
which at once began to assume the sovereign power of making war and of 
negotiating treaties. Nothing could be simpler than the principles of our 
foreign policy during the revolution. The first was, as an inaependent power, 
to negotiate alliances with England’s enemies. The capture of Burgoyne’s 
army m 1777 led France to make with the United States the first two treaties 
of our national history: a commercial treaty, providing for the exchange of 
goods on liberal terms, and also setting forth the privileges of neutral trade 
which either power should enjoy, if at peace while the other was at war; 
And the only treaty of allianoe which the United States has ever made. TTiis 
alliance was the means of securing the independence of America. 

1^ sewnd purpose of revolutionary diplomacy was to secure commercial 
treatiM with other European powers, and treaties made with Holland in 
17^, with Sweden in 1784, and with Prussia in 1785 were the fruits of this 
»li<7. All these treaties were a reaction from the regulation pf colonial trade 
' Europe powers under the earlier colonial rigime, , 

The third object was a treaty with England whi^ should recognise Amer- 
ican independence, and confirm the territorial results of the, war. The pre- 
liminary treaty of peace of 1782 (made “definitive” in 1783) was the first 
great triumph qf American diplomacy with England. By it the independence 
of America was recewised fylly, and the boundaries acknowledged by Eng- 
land moluded: (1) the thirteen communities which. ^had joined in the war; 
(2) the magnificent Norttprest Territory; (3) the xMh albaflietween the Ohio, 
river and the thirty-first p«rellel, as farV^t^ the Missisri^^ The result 
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of Uie was an uiuaimwauio of 11i6 exp^juaivo q^iiit of the Amer- 
ican peopte, land-hunpg|E fro , 

During the next ax yeaiBi wder the ArttCKB of Coiifwration, the exter- 
nal poliOT of the Vnitra States was simply to complete and repster the 
resulte of the war. Territorial difficulties m-ose both in the north and south* 
Endand continued to hold posts insi^ our imditmuted northern boimdary; 
and since Spain owned Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, a land barrier was 
thrust between the American settlements and the Gulf of Mexico. In 1786 
a vain attempt was made to secure the navigation of the Mississippi to its 
mouth. .While colonies of England the United States were subject to yestric- 
tions on their commerce, but they enjoyed a specially favoured status in 
English home and West Indian ports. After the war they lost the profit- 
able trade in their own vessels to the West Indies. To recover some of these 
former privileges the United States vainly sought a commercial treaty with 
England. The Confederation expired in 1788, m the midst of a confusion of 
unsatisfied deSii*es and of unexecuted treaties. 


DIPLOMACY OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1795-1806 A.D.) 

The federal constitution, which went into force in 1789, made possible a 
firmer foreign policy by concentrating authority over foreign relations in the 
federal government, and by giving to the president (with the consent of the 
senate as to appointments and treaties) power completely to control forekn 
negotiations, and to make treaties which should be the law of the Iccnd. it 
was a period of cataclysm in international affairs. The United States now 
appeared as the first independent American contestant for a share in the 
affairs of America, and had many advantages over her two great compe- 
titors, Great Britain and Spain. When, by that sudden culmination of 
explosive forces loftg accumulatiM which we call the French Revolution, 
war was brought about between England and France (1793), the American 
merchant marine took such a share of the carrying trade of Europe that 
the government whose flag that marine carried became a factor in world 
politics. 

Only with the greatest difficulty did the United States save herself from 
being swept into the maelstrom of European war. The government was 
bound to France by a treaty of alliance, and by tie^ of friendship and obli- 
gation; nevertheless President Washington, in April, 1793, issued a proclar 
mation of neutrality, which marks in international relations the new principle, 
that a maritime power could, remain neutral throu^ a general European 
war. This attitude was unwelcome both to England and to France; and 
both powers instantly began to capture^American merchantmen on grounds 
strange to international Taw, ^d very unfavourable to the United States. 
Our important export ofc provisions was disturbed by the seizure of grain 
ship^ on the ground that provisions were contraband of war. Vessels were 
captured, especially by the English, because bound to ports which had been 
proclaimed in blockade, although there was no blockading force in front of 
them. Tlie American contention that '‘free ships make free goods*' was 
►roundly denie^by Gript Britain; and a revival of the so-called "Rule of 
1756” affected Bxi immense trade which immediately sprang up from the 
, French colonies ui AiMricsA^ips. In opposing thftse harsh and unwarrant- 
able principles, the 9D%d States was standing for the ri^ts of neutrals 
^throughout the worl^ and atit All ^edl 
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Up to the American revolution, every white infaaUtant of America was 
a eub|^ eome European country, ^e creation of the United States 
opened up a new proUan of the transfer of aH^wjtos Irtnn one nation to 
anothff, and it b«same a serious issue vdien wig^i^BiHiBn natuiaiised in 
tiiejyited States were “impressed” from the deckt of»e^Utoiiean merchant- 
nton'by English cnusers. Such impressments were ate i'ueponal indipiitv 
which exasperated sailors, diipowners, and the Americaa puMc. The Frenda 
minister, G^et, by his attempt to make the Umt^ States a naval base for 
I^wce, and by his violent attacks upon the adndnistration in 1793, alienated 
the natural sympathy of many Americans vdth France; but England by 
refusing a commercial treaty, and by captures and impressments, ofmnded so 
much more deeply that in 1794 our first provision was made for a navy. 
What seemed rmavoidable trouble was averted by the negotiation of the Jay 
Treaty in 1794. which adjusted with En^and many of the pending questions 
of commerce oi the rights of neutrals. 

The pendulum now swung the other way; France, enraged at the Jay 
Treaty, grossiy insulted a special commission sent over W President Adams 
in 1797, when certain unofficial go-betweens, known as X, Y, Z, demanded 
a bribe. The result was our only war with France,, lasting from 1798 to 
1800. The peace of 1800 with France included a commercial treaty; ahd 
the United ^tes was now in more favourable relations with the world Uum 
ever before, for the Jay Treaty had settled most of the old difficulties with 
England, and a fortunate treaty with Spain in 1795 surrendered the Spanish 
clauns north of the thirty-first parallel, apd opened a long-desired commerce 
through New Orleans to the gulf. The reace of Amiens of April, 1802, between 
IVance and England, seemed to promise a long period of commercial prosperity. 

Hiese expectations were soon dispelled, for war soon began again in 
Europe. Yet questions of commerce and defence were for the moment set 
aside by the astounding news in 1802 that Louisiana had gone back to France. 
It was then that the peace-loving Jefferson declared that on “the day that 
France takes possestion of New Orleans ... we must marry ourselves 
to the British fleet and nation.” That the g^test military power of the time 
i^ould be our near neighbour, and should sit athwart the streams wliich led 
frcHn the interior to the gulf, was a danger which rous^ the nation, and 
caused the United States to resume the policy of teriitoilal expansion. 
Threats of war were freely made, but a kaleidoscopic change in European 
mlitics caused Napoleon to give up hi^ scheme of the restoration of the 
colonial empire in America ; and in 1803 he threw Louisiana into the 


lap of the United States with the same princely indifference with which the 
Gwph Haroun al-Rasohid would throw a purse of gold to a beggar in the streets. 
For a paymoit of about $12,000,000 the United States received the whole 
stretch of tiie western Mississippi valley, to the farthest tributaries of the 
Missouri, the Hatte, and the Arkansas. Yet even this rich accession was incom- 
plete, so long as we were shut off from the eastern gulf, and the United States 
never rested until West Florida was acquired by succ^ve acts of apaed 
occuration, and then reached out impatiently for East Florida and for Texas. 

Tme energy of a Yankee skipper and the forethought of Jefferson now 
competed the arch of territory crossing the continent from the Atlantic to 
the radfic. Captain Gray of Boston in 1792 discovered a great river in 
0>eg(xi, which he named for his ship, the ColurrMa; and in 1805 the Lewis 
and C3^k overland expedition sent out by Jeffa:^ reached the Pacific.'’ A^ 
third evidence of a purpose to keep Oregon was a.htte trading ]^t at Astoria' 
fJanted in 1810 by Johp Jacob Asto£ 
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British adnd^y o^rts began to set up new and harsh principles aa to 
neutral trade, eme^My the of 1756 ; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
substitute for the expired Jay Treaty. Napoleon retorted with his Cbn- 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British goods to anv tettStopr 
controlled by or allied with ^ance. Great Britain retaliated by "Orders in 
Gouncir’ in 1806 and 1807^ aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals with France 
and her alHes. France rejoined with equally furious and unprincipled "Be- 
criDs ’’ and in the eleven years from 1803 to 1812 fifteen hundred Ahierican 
merchantmen were captured by the French and the British. At the same 
time the principle of impressments was pushed to the point of attacking the 
American frigate Chesapeake on the high seas and taking off certain British 
deserters. 

President Jefferson, although he had just successfully carried out a bril- 
liant little naval war with the Barbary pirates, preferred commerdal restric- 
tion to war; and congress enacted at various times laws of non-intercourse 
with offending powers, non-importStion of their goods, and an embargo on 
the exportation of American products. The last-named measure Napoleon 
professed to like ; to some degree H distressed the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipowners and exporters that it was given 
up after fourteen months’ trial, in 1809. Tlie next three years Aow a weak 
and fluctuating foreim policy, ineffectual against two powerful nations, each 
of which was perfectly willing to incur the ill-will of the United States if it 
could only damage its adverspy. In the summer of 1812 the United States 
declared war on Great Britain. The official reasons tor this war were: 
aggressions on neutral trade ; British orders in council (thouj^ they were 
grudgingly withdrawn at the last moment) , supposed influence m the Britii^ 
in Indian hostilities on the northwest fi on tier (an influence which is now 
disproved) ; d^d impressments. A deeper cause was a just indignation ttt 
the reckless and overbearing behaviour of the English government, English 
diplomats, and English squadrons in American waters. 

The tactical object of the War of 1812 was the conquest of Oanada; but 
owing to bad mihtary organisation and the lack of able conimandeiB,'%very 
attempt at permanent occupation of any part of Canada waa an. abject failure. 
On the contrary, the British occupied a large part of Maine, to<* and burned 
Washington, landed on the gulf coast, and occupied Astoria in Oregon* 
Nevertheless, the defeat of invading ex^itions on Lake Cbamplak, and 
below New Orleans, by raw militia behind breastworks proved that a perma- 
nent conquest of Ameri^'WM impossible; while the unexpected victories of 
Ameqcan ships of war in ship duels, and the brilUant success of American 
privateers, made such an impression of maritime power that Great Britain 
accepted the favourable peace in 1814. This Tiwty of Ghent provided that 
all territorial conquests should be Stored ; a separate oomnnercial treaty 
was soon negotiate, which put an end to the long difficulties between the 
tT’W countries ; and the endT of tiie war took away all occadon for inter- 
JerAc^with American nehtral trade. On the question of impressments, 
»no prmiise could be obtained, but t^ practice ceased and was never 
renewed. Three years later a conventJon was madet(whioh is still in force) 
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^ving certain fishery privilege chi the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
The tong period of eonunercial contention with Great Britain and other 
European powers had come to an end. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTTRINB (1815-1826 A.D.) 

At the end of the War of 1812 the only powers of the North American 
continent were the United States, Spain, Great Britain, and Russia, which 
wSs planting trading posts on the Pacific coast. These conditions were abso- 
lutely (dvmKd by a series of revolutions in the Spanish-American colonies 
from 180^ to 18^, which deprived Spain of every possession in America, 
except a lew coast fortifications and the islands of (Xiba and Porto Rico. 
The principal Oountries among these new American states were recognised 
os independent United States in 1822. The trade of these nations, 

at last free from tiie Spanish colonial system, was thrown open to the world ; 
while a warm syifipathy with struggling republics, and an unfounded belief in 
the^ perfectibiUty of Spanish-Amencan hiunan nature, led the people of the 
Uni^ States to take we liveliest interest in the success of tlie new neighbours. 

After the crushing of Napoleon, the affairs of Eurom passed into the 
control of a sort of syndicate, made up of France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
united in a pompous and ambiguous treaty called the Holy Alliance, tiie 
real purport of wnich was that if revolution should break out anywhere, tlie 
combined military force of the Christian allies should be available to stamp 
it out. Accordingly, when revolutionists got control of Spain the allies sent 
a French army wmen conquered the country and restored the hated Bourbon 
sovereign (1823). An immediate result was that the Spanish government 
called upon the allies to extend to America their .system of crushing tlie 
revolutionary spirit. 

The real influence of the naval war of 1812 was now visible in American 
diplomacy; for George Canning, British foreign minister, was so impressed 
by the force of the United States that he proposed to the United States to 
join in a declaration against the plan. About the same time the Russian 
government took occasion to expound its “political system,” meaning the 
principle that the Spanish-Amencans ought to obey the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

The man for the hour was John Quincy Adams, secretary of state, whose 
foreedght, lively national spirit, and power of vigorous exprc.ssion enabled 
him to carry his convictions against the hesitation of President Monroe. 
Instead of joining in a protest with Great Britain, which would have pledged 
the United States not to annex any Spanish-American territory, ho drew up 
a declaration which was substantially incorporated into Monroe’s annum 
message of 1823. 'Tliis is the celebrated Monroe Doctrine, of which the essen- 
tial principles are : that it proceeds from the United States alone ; that it 
protests strongly against the proposed intervention oi third parties ^in an 
American question not their own ; that it insists that European powers have 
no right to take part in general American questions, because the United States 
takes no part in distinctly European questions; it vigorously opposes the 
transfer to America of the_ “European political system” which had been pu.t 
forward by Russia; and it takes the opportunity to attack the. territorial 
pretensions of that power by a clause declaring that the American contiitonte 
are all occupied, and no longer subiect to “colonisation” by any BIhxiDean 
power, though then-exiting colonies should be respected. 
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This is the manroe Doctrine, intended to Bemue the peace of America by 
preventing the bringing in of new influenced, new quarrels over territory, 
and new efforts to estaU&ll authoritv. The doctrine was com- 

pletely successful in all itd fanunehes. Buissia hastened to make treaties, 
withdrawingmost of her territorial claims. The plan of intervration instantly 
collapsed, l^m that oay o riiis Europe has recognised that ih all Americ^ 
questions, except those of the continued possession of territory occupied 
by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of diflBculties between a 
single European and a single American power, the United ^tate s 
greater interest and influence than any other power. In 1826 A eci^;ie6S of 
the Spaiiish-Ainerican states was held at Panama, one object beiito Jo ftecure 
from the United States a distinct pledge ttot it would protect WOtn; and 
though Adams thought he saw an opportunity to fda^^ t&Ni^ted Stotes at 
the head of a group of American states, congress would not ^mport tlim, and 
our Latin-American neighbours were allow^ to work out tkw own destinies 
with very little interference from the United States. 


DIPLOMACY OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION (1829-1861 

During the thirty years from 1830 to 1860 came an epoch dt riie^breaking 
down of the barriers of trade. In 1833 the United States began to recede 
from its protective policy, and in 1846 adopted a revenue tariff, which con- 
tinued to the Civil War. This policy corresponded with a movement in 
Europe to remove discriminations and reduce duties. About 1830 Great 
Britain finally yielded the long-contested point of the West India trade in 
American shipsj^ and in 1847 the last remnants of the British navigation acts 
disappeared. With a commercial marine second only to that of Great Britain, 
the United States represented throughout the world the principle of unre- 
stricted trade; and by commercial treaties with China (1844) and Japan 
(1853) inaugurated our diplomatic relations with Asia. 

In this period also two very perplexing and protracted boundary ques- 
tions were settled with Great Britain. The northeastern, or Maine, contro- 
versy depended on the construction of the treaty of 1782, for it described a 
division line which could not be laid down upon the actual ground. It was 
happily settled in 1842 by a compromise in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 
At the other extremi^ of the continent difficulty arose from the rival daims 
of England and the United States to Oregon, a region hitherto unoccupied 
by any civilised nation. A convention was made with England in 1818 for 
the joint occupation of the disputed belt, pending a later settlement, and 
in 1819 Spain withdrew any claims north of tne forty-second parallel ; in 1825 
the Russians ceased to claim south of 64 degrees and 40 minutes. As the 
natural wealth of the coast and its importance as a Pacific point of departure 
became evident, the boundary controversy grew fiercer ; but in 1846 it was 
adjusted by a compromise on the forty-ninth parallel. 

Though ready to come to a reasonable accommodation on the northern 
jDorder, the government of the United States put forth very different principles 
m the southward. Texas, California, Central America, and Cuba became objects 
OT eager diplomacy.^ Americans in considerable nuiftbers made their way to 
Texas, then a province of Mexico, and formed a community, which in 1835 
^rocureckats independence by force of arms. The Texans were anxious to 
enter the Amesican Union, out they we A staved off, because likely to bring 
a powerful reinforcement to the slave power within theuTnited States; not tiu 
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1845 was Texas at last admitted by the then novel {xooess of mn^roration into 
the Union tbro^ a jdnt resduticm of cone^. President Piuk came into 
office in 1845 wim the purpose of annexing Calif(»nla> with its splendid port of 
San' Francisco. He took advantage of outstanditre quaxiels witii Mexico, and 
of a preposterous claim of the Texans to the ^hoie territory as far as the Rio 
Grande, and made war on Mexico (August, 1846). In a few months Cali- 
fornia was takm, and New Mexico, a necessary land-lxidge between the east 
and the Padfic coast, was also occupied. These conquests were confirmed 
by the Peace of 1848 with Mexico. The b^inning of a (fistinct poGcy of 
annexation of Cuba was an attempt of Polk to pmchase the island in 1848. 
Thai fdlowed a series of filibustering expeditions, and in 1854 the Ostend 
Manifesto announced the open and avowed purpose of annexing it by force, 
a purpose with some difficulty prevented oy the pressure of anti-slavery 
sentiment. 

The annexation of California showed the need of rapid and secure com- 
munication across the isthmus ; the consequence was a treaty with the United 
States of ColomUa (1846) giving the United States equality of use and large 
powers of control over any canal that might be constructed across the isthmus 
of Panama. The only other available isthmus route, the Nicaragua, was 
flanked by the so-called “Mosquito Protectorate” of Great Britain. To 
remove that exclusive influence, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1860 provided 
for a joint guaranty of the Nicaragua route, and for the principle of neutrality 
over any other route. Though that treaty was ambiguous and gave rise 
to ten years’ dispute, it destroyed any exclusive claim of Great Britain, and 
prevented other nations from assuming any responsibility for the canal. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE CIVIL WAll PERIOD (1861-1877 A.D.) 

The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 for a time threw American diplo- 
macy into the background ; but old questions reappeared and new questions 
arose, whidi taxed to the utmost our skilful secretary of state, Seward, and 
our ministers abroad. Questions of neutral trade and of privateering looked 
very different when we were at war and England was a neutral; and the 
status of a community wliich had revolted seemed very different to Northern 
statesmen from what it seemed to the fatiiers of the revolution. Hence the 
overturning of cherished precedents; hence protests because foreign powers 
reco^ised the Confederacy as a belligerent; hence the search of the British 
diip Trent on the high seas ; hence the capture of vessels not boimd to Southern 
ports, but having on board military supplies. Gradually Seward’s diplo- 
macy was trium^ant. He prevented the recognition of the independence 
of the Confederacy by Great Britain or France, and stopped the fitting out of 
Confederate cruisers m England. 

Tbe war, however, left a crop of difficult questions.' The United States 
set up the Alabama Claims for the fitting out of the cruisers in England. 
Englim statesmen saw that they had set a precedent very difficult for them- 
selves in later wars; they therefore took uie unusual step of an apology 
for their action in the Alabama case, and they entered into an arbitration 
at Geneva (1872), of which it was the foregone conclusion that they must 
pay an indemnity. The Alabama claims were thereby settled by the ^y- 
ment of fifteen and a half million dollars. , > ' 

The question of the allegiance of the emigre^ which had, caused the wai* 
of 1812, came iq> agaifi when Germans and others, naturalised in the UnitcM 
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States, were snifKi aad ouddied, on retun^ bonw, lor faflure to perfonn 
military servioe. '^"Tb doviaite tob troub^ * series of treaties (1868) 
European eounliriee tw people who left thmr coun- 

try witoont ttwn i&tflBthm iC letoinili;, 4nd remained five yeanv whj^r 
natura&ed d!r no^ tnerdl# <sai||MQed weir obligations to and toe privileges 
of their native couiltttjlC welcome to foimgn immigranta by the Chinese 
iS^^ty of 18^ was extended to people of ttmt nation. 

With .other American states our relations during this peri(^ were in 
general peaceful; but an attempt to subvert an Amencan repubIier 7 <eKBdiily 
toe case foreseen by Monroe’s doctrine — almost 1^ to war wiBi IVance. 
In 1860 a French expedition entered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a 
so-called empire, protected by French bayonets, and dgnored Seward’s 
repeated intimations that a French dependency was not to be tooufl^t of. 
At tiie end of the Civil War toe hints of the United States ^ere Mdwroed 
by the appearance of a hundred thousand bluecoats in TexaA As a re^t, 
the French were reluctantly withdrawn in 1867, and toe sQ-saUed Mexsoaii 
Empire instantly collapsed. v . 

The Civil War revealed the need of a naval station in toe West ^dias^. 
and the question of isthmus transit again came up. The result wjre a 
new phase of the canal question, invdving treaties with Hreiduras and 
Nicaragua in 1864 and 1867, similar in spirit to the earlier treaty Mth Golmn- 
bia. Seward alw negotiated a treaty for the cession of the Danish islands 
in the West Indies, and for the acquisition of Samana Bay in San Domingo. 
Both plans failed because the senate would not sanction them; but Seward 
was quick to take up with an offer of Russia to cede Alaska (1867). funeral 
Grant revived the project of annexing San Domingo in 1871 ; but s gn-in the 
senate refused to connrm the rolicy of annexation of a region inhabited 
by a half-barbarous people. Nevertheless, against the will of the govern- 
ment, the UniU'd States was involved in West Indian questions by a revolt 
of the Cubans in 1868, followed by ten years of spasmodic guerilla wufare. 
Avoiding war with Spain when an opportunity was presented by the brutal 
execution of Americans captured on the toip Virginius (1S73), the United 
States, by a threat of uniting with European powers in armed intervention 
to stop hostilities, brought about a peace in 1878. 


PERIOD OP AGGRESSIVE DIPLOMACY -(1877-1896 A.D,) 

In 1878 the United States seemed to have adjusted most of its difficulties 
with foreign nations except a series of irritating disputes with many Latin- 
American states, arising out of failures to protect the lives and property of 
Americans within their limits. These questions of claims had in many cases 
been settled by. conventions calling for money indemnities, which were unpaid, 
or partially paid, "i^e United States occasionally was misled into the sup- 
port ®f fictitious claims which offended our nei^bours; on the other hand, 
the interminable delays and broken promises caused a deep-seated distrust 
of the Latin Americans, and of their ability to keep up orderly governments. 
Some statesmen, especially Mr. Blaine, thought that the influence of the 

government ought to be used somehow to keep our unruly neiidibours in 
order. -o 

• Xnotlwr chwge of an^e in our foreign pdicy was brou^t about by toe 
wJifich WM reMftedly inermsed at various times from 1861 to 
1890, and which was inconsltent with toe spint pf literal trade arrangements 
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which had characterised our ante-bellum diplomacjr. Foreign customers 
like France and Germany began to put retaliatory tmffs on American prod- 
ucts, and import duties on South American staples cheeked the trade with 
those countries. At the same time, the decline of the American merchant 
marine, due in great part to the substitution of iron for wooden ships, dimin- 
ished tne vesfeel-owning interest, which always favours brisk forei^ trade. 

A third new factor in American diplomat was the awakening of the 
American people to the possibilities of the Pacific, an interest which was first 
clearly revealed in the determination to establish and to keep an influence in 
the Samoan Islands (1889). In the Hawaiian Islands also, in 1893, most of 
the white residents, chiefly Americans, united in a revolution, which resulted 
in an independent republic. 

Our ^latic relations were disturbed by a change of policy as to Chinese 
immigration. By a series of drastic laws from 1880 to 1893, sometimes in 
defiance of treaties, sometimes in accordance with new treaties, the further 
coming in of Chinese labour was absolutely prohibited. 

Another phase of this new interest in the Pacific was a long dispute with 
Great Britain on the seal fisheries in the North Pacific. Mr. Blaine succes- 
sively set up the doctrines that Bering Sea was a closed sea (a proposition 
against which John Quincy Adams had vigorously protested in 1823); that 
the seals were “ a seal herd,” the property of the United States wherever they 
went ; and that it was contra bonos mores ” to extirpate so valuable an ani- 
mal. After j»ercising the right of search by capturing British fishermen 
on the open sea, the matter was submitted to arbitration in 1893; and the 
decision went against the United States on all questions of exclusive right 
outside the three-mile boundary limit. 

Meanwhile, our relations with Latin America had taken on a new phase 
through the desire of Mr. Blaine, when secretary of state in 1881, to put 
an end to the destructive wars between Latin American powers, and to 
strengthen the commercial relations of the United States with Latin America. 
His attempt to induce Chili to treat its conquered enemy Peru with considera- 
tion was misinterpreted by our minister to Peru, who ventured to threaten 
Chili with the power of the United States (1881). The threat was disregarded, 
but a latent feeling of hostility was left. Ten years later, after a Chilian 
revolution, the successful party charged the United States with giving aid 
and comfort to their rivals. The ill-feeling led in 1891 to an attack upon the 
crew of the United States ship Baltimore in the harbour of Valparaiso, in 
which several men were killed; and as months passed without a suitable 
apology, in 1892 President Harrison sent to congress what was practically 
a war mess^e. Before it went in, the delayed apology was cabled. 

Mr. Blaine was also sincerely anxious to make reciprocity treaties with 
the Latin-American countries, and when he was a second time secretary of 
state, in 1890, he called a Pan-American Congress to discuss inter- American 
affairs. The Congress passed a sheaf of resolutions, aiid made elaborate 

I jlans, but no progress could be made against the hostility of those cofitrol- 
ing the financial policy of the government to any international trade which 
meant a lowering of tariff duties. 

The isthmian canal question also went through a great transformation 
during this period. A French company, headed by De Lesseps, the success-* 
ful engineer of the Suez Canal, was formed in 1879. In vain did Secretary 
Evarts urge that the United States had a paramount interest” in the canal; 
in vain did President Hayes declare that a canal would be “par^ of our coast 
line ” ; in vain did Seefetary Blaine quote the phrases of ^^on^oe^s message,* 
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and declare that a canal under Eur(^)ean auapicM would be a “political 
system.” Congress and tha people iwnajned indifferent, and the Fren<h 
company continued operatin to ten yearai, tiH bankrupted by scandal^ 
mismanagenieiit find tlwt A public sentiment oegan to manifest 

itself for exclusive American ^Utrol, and Secretary Blaine made desp^ate 
efforts to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which proiddCd for a joint 
guarantee of any future canal. 

The first public and formal announcement of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by President Cleveland to oonmess (1895) 
recommending war with Great Britain unless that power consented to arbi- 
trate certain territory disputed between British Guiana and Venezuela. 
message included despatches written by Secretary Olney, expreraing a policy 
which deserves to be called the Olney Doctrine.^' He held in dudet that 
to press territorial claims on an American state is an attempt t# ^control 
their destiny,^' contrary to the Monroe Doctrine; that European colonies 
in America were “unnatural and inexpedient*'; that “to-day the United 
States is practically sovereign on this continent” ; that his exposition was the 
original Monroe Doctrine, was international law, and was binding on other 
nations. The supremacy of the United States in America was, however, 
still claimed because the United States did not interfere in European affairs. 
OIney's doctrine, which goes to a point never before reached by Sn American 
statesman, had two immediate effects. Great Britain agreed to the arbitra- 
tion (under which most of the disputed territory was assigned..to her) ; and 
Great Britain woke to the fact that the American people weru dUsposed to 
claim for themselves a much more important place in the world's affairs than 
over before. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WOULD POWER (1895-1904 A.D.) 

Within three years one of the main props of Mr. Olney's doctrine was 
destroyed, when the United States began to claim a share in the affairs of 
the eastern hemisphere, while at the same time reasserting a special and 
almost exclusive authority in the western world. The three elements in this 
portentous change in diplomatic outlook were Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A second Cuban War broke out in 1895. The tradition of the United States 
over since the Civil War had been one of strict neutrality in all wars, and 
we took no sides between Spain and the insurgents until 1898, when reports 
of the cruelty of the Spaniards, and the blowing up of the battle-ship Maine 
in the harbour of Havana, aroused the hostility of the Americans. 

In April, 1898. we engaged in our first war with Spain, the avowed purpose 
being the removal of Spanish domination over Cuba. The war was successful 
by sea and land: Cuoa was evacuated by the Spaniards, and soon after 
turned over to the Cubans ; Porto Rico was invaded and retained as a con- 
quest. Thus the long-desired West India naval stations were secured, and a 
United States possession was set athwart the main highway from Europe to 
the isthmus of Panama. On the other side of the globe a fleet was sent to 
find the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. It found it in the bay of Manila, 
destroyed it, and thereby completely upset the Spanish government of those 
islands. In the treaty of peace, negotiated in August, 1898, the United States 
insisted that the Philippines also be transferred, and the annexation of those 
islands, which are about four hundred and fifty miles from the mainland 
of Asia, made the United States Ibiiatic power. Since the relations of 
Asia are controlled by European powers, the United States then and there 
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abandoned that doctrine of two li^beres which waa the basie of our special 
influence in America from John Adams to Biohard CHney. Our true 
status as a world power, concerned in world questlonB, was Aown m 1900, 
when the United States joined in a mllitaiy expedition to rescue the Euro- 
peans besieeed in Peking; and when the genius of ^hn Hay, the greatest 
secretary of state since John Qumcy Adai^ oompetled the European powers 
to accept the American policy of keeping China mtaet, and preserving " the 
open door” of equal commercial privilege. 

After the exclusion of Spain from America, the only other great nation 
having a large territorial interest was Great Britain; and the next step in 
American diplomacy was to come to an imderstanding with that power. 
The Sues Canal, nominally neutralised, is really owned and controlled by 
Great Bcitiun; hence that power was willing to acknowledge similar ri^ts in 
the isthmus of Panama. By a treaty of 1901 the Clayton-Bulwer l^aty 
waa i^rogated, and the United States was left free to construct a canal, and 
to exercise Ml control over it. 

At last the desire of fifty years seemed crowned. The French company 
was a commercial failure and was willing to sell its plant for what it would 
bring. ' No other European power dreamed of interfering. Hence the United 
States in 1903 negotiated a treaty with Colombia for the construction of a 
canal across the isthmus of Panama by the government. Colombia declined 
to ratify the treaty, but the people of the department of Panama revolted, 
were immediately recognised as independent by the United States, and made 
a treaty allowing the United States full control of the canal. 

A new competitor for American territory appeared about 1900 in the 
German Empire, which cast longing eyes on South America as a field for 
^rman colonisation. No formal treaties were made upon this subject, but 
a tacit understanding was reached by President Roosevelt and the German 
emperor that Germany would under no circumstances acquire territory, or 
found naval stations, or occupy places as a military demonstration. No 
objection, however, was made to the blockading of the coast of Venezuela 
(1902^ by Germany, Italy, and England; but the United States declined to 
sanction any march into the countiy. 

Thus in the year 1904 the United States has come to entertain a very 
different set of diplomatic principles from those of 1783. A succession of 
annexations by purchase, incorporation, or conquest shows an expansive spirit. 
The high taiin and the impossibility of s(;curing ratification of reciprocity 
treaties proves a purpose to limit trade with all parts of the world except 
our own possessions. The long active principles of isolation and of the two 
spheres of world politics have been broken to pieces by our entry into Asiatic 
affairs, and our consequent interest in the mterplay of Europeaii powers. 
Our ancient rival and enemy Great Britain has become our nearest diplomatic 
friend. The policy of cordial reception of immigrants from every quarter of 
the globe has mven place to a spirit of restriction everywhere, and of exclu- 
sion of Mongolian races. The old-time principle that the Panama isthmus 
route was for the benefit of all nations, and should not come into any one 
hanol, has been abandoned, and, with the common consent of Europe, ^e 
Unitra States assumes sole authority over the new waterway. While reaching 
out in the Pacific and eastern Asia for objects not yet clearly defined, the 
United States has found it necessary to assume a new set of responeubilities 
in ^ West In^es and in Central America, and to become in effect the arboer 
of Merico and of South America. 
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In attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient facts cJ the JRevdu- 
tionary period in American history, we are forced to select only two fir throe 
of the most significant general truths. The Revolutionary period may to 
considered as toginning with the Peace of Paris in 1763, for then, althou^ 
England was triumphant over all her foes, began her severest trial; then ror 
the first time she was confronted in all seriousness with the tremendous prob- 
lem of imperial organization; then she was called on to appreciate at the 
full the delicate and difficult task of managing 'wisely and well a vigorous, 
progressive, and hardy folk, separated from the mother country by three 
thousand miles of water and already possessed of habits and political practices 
that must not be rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary peric^ may to con- 
sidered as ending with the adoption of the constitution of the United States, 
for in that document and in the various state constitutions that had already 
been formed we find the thinking and the determined effort of a gweration. 

Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand our atten- 
tion in a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the difficulty 
of England's task and how unready she was in many ways to meet it. In 
1763 she had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and especially during 
the last fifty they had been growing with great rapidity, but England had not 
developed any wholly sati^actory method of administration, and. though 
it would be an exaggeration to say that she had neglected them and allowed 
them to go their way, she certainly had suffered them to grow without burden- 
some rostraint. There had arisen across the Atlantic thirteen political com- 
munities that werc^ as yet loyal to the mother country, but were wed with the 
selfrreliance and assertiveness begotten by the opportunities of the new world. 
These communities of intelligenlD men had in a considerable degree passed 
away from the conventionalities of Europe, and were graduwy growing 
toward the freer and broader democracy that was to establish its^ com- 
pletely in the early part of the nineteenth century. We may well wonder 
wjiether miy methoa of colonial administration or any system of imperial 
organisation could long have held the Americana and Kngliah together; 
ce^inly any effort on the part of Boland to legislate affecting American 
mterests was m danger of arouong objection if notmpposition, and any piece 
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of affinnative legidation bearing direcUy on American social, commercial, 
or political habits was likely to bring forth the diveig^ce of tiie two peoples 
ana awaken to retort the assertive i^irit of the colonists. England had not 
sought to rule her colonies with an iron hand, or to heap upon them, as had 
France. ^ burdens of the feudal rigime. The very freedom that had been 
allowed them, their very self dependence, increased the difficulty of discover- 
ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could be discovered could be 
satisfactory unless there was a recognition of differences between the colonies 
and the mother country. In fact the situation may be thus expressed; 
the ^ater the difference in social habits, in political practices and thought, 
and in commercial interests, the greater was the need of recognising that differ- 
ence as apermanent factor in the problem of colonial administration or imperial 
organisation, and, at the same tim^ the greater was the difficulty of co-opcra- 
tion and essential understanding. Of course the problem might to some extent 
have been postponed and avoided ; every question might have been decided on 
its merits as the question arose ; all the relations between the colonies and the 
mother country might have been determined by an application of the rules of 
justice and morality. But for such high-minded statesmanship England was 
not yet prepared, and the events ushered in by the Stamp Act seemed to 
demand, in a measure, the acceptance of a fixed theory of imperial power. 

NouwKngland was called on to undertake this great task when she was 
herself politically unsound, when her governmental system was from any 
point of view unreasonable and corrupt. The most important governmental 
positions were in the hands of venal placemen ; political bribery and the pur- 
chasing of elections were as common in public life as were hard and deep 
drinking, high and reckless play, among the members of the governing classes 
of the country. Seats in parliament were systematically purchased, unblush- 
ingly offered for sale and shamelessly bargained for. Even the classic cor- 
poration of Oxford publicly announced that if its members in parliament 
wished re-election they could obtain their desire by the payment of a certain 
amount. Chatham, lamenting the low state of public morals, spoke of the 
torrent of private corruption that was overflowing his country, and doclan'd 
“ the riches of Asia have been poured in upon us and have brought with them 
not only Asiatic luxury, but I fear Asiatic principles of government." The 
first two facts of general interest we notice, therefore, were the immense, 
difficulty of England’s task, and her unfitness, for the moment, to enter upon 
it with virtue, wisdom, and self denial. Any view of the Revolution would 
be misleading, however, which did not point out that some of the ablest 
English statesmen argued uncctwingly for the cause of the colonists, and, 
if they did not accept the theories of colonial leaders, saw fully the (langer 
that lay in the aggressiveness and assertiveness of the mother country. On 
the other hand, thousands of colonists had no sympathy with the extreme 
opposition to the law of parliament, and saw much more to be gained by union 
and loyalty than by rebellion. Not all of the colonists advocated going to war 
in behalf of the ideas which were ultimately fought for and which were finally 
imbedded in American constitutions and laws. 

If we turn our attention to the controversy with the purpose of seeing 
the most important political principles involved, we see that the most sig- 
nificant difficulties were of three kinds : (1) those connected with the theory 
wd practice of representation ; (2) those connected with the idea of individual 
liberty^ or, conversely, those connected with the extent of governmental 
power over the individual; (3) those ceonnected with the detei;mination of 
the extent, character, and foundations of local self government, or, to state 
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the fact differently, those connected with the pi:oper distribution of authority 
between the centre and the parts in a broad and composite empire. On each 
one of these three main Jtopies of wgumen* and dilute England and America 
held different tenets; frequently flwir methods <rf thought totally varied. 
From America's interpretation and from her insistence on certain principles 
came fundamental institutions of the United States. Doubtless there bid 
been long preparation in Etaglish and colonial history for the more significant 
theories which the Americans propounded; but the insistence upon these 
doctrines for some years in the heat of argument brought them cdearly to 
view and prepared them for expression in the written documents and the in- 
stitutions that were finally established. It is this thrusting forth of ideas in 
government that constitutes the source of chiefest interest for thw; student 
of the Revolution. The war was not the despairing and impulsive uprising 
of a people who had been beaten down by cruelties and bitter oppressions; 
it was not an insurrection based on personal hatreds or on dread of a ruling 
dynasty. Whatever may have been the underlying reason for the final 
clash of arms— and doubtless there were many underlying reasons — ^Daniel 
Webster but exaggerated the truth when he declared that the American people 
took arms against a preamble and fought eight years against a declaration. 
From this aspect the American Revolution stands as a mark of distinction 
to Great Britain, as one of her claims to greatness among natioia^lf the 
problem of colonial organisation did prove in a crisis beyond the compMbei^on 
of her statesmen, if, in a moment of weakness and weighed down by political 
corruption, she lost her most valuable American possessions, the principles 
on which the war was fought by the colonists themselves were a tribute 
to her past and to her own productive energy. England cannot be robbed 
of all that was good and promising in the American Revolution. 

The three main centres of dispute may now be considered separately: 
(1) When lOngland, disregarding her previous practices, sought by the Stamp 
Act to raise money in America there was at once strenuous opposition. 

The assertion was emphatically made by colonial leaders that taxation without 
representation was unjust and contrary to the principles of the English con- 
stitution, to the privileges of which the colonists as Englishmen were entitled. 
The colonists maintained that money could not be taken from them without 
their own consent, and, as they could have no representative in the British 
parliament, parliament had no right to tax them. Among other replies to 
this contention, the British pamphleteers and debaters asserted that the 
colonists were “ virtually represented," by which term they seemed to mean 
that a member of the house of commons, chosen in Cornwall or Middlesex, 
really represented Massachusetts and Virginia because he was a member of 
parliament, and not simply a deputy of those that cast their baUot at the 
polls. They declared, too, that the parliament represented, that is to say 
stood for and cared for, the whole realm, including the colonies beyond 
tho sea. ^ 

opponents of the colonial claims brought out with distinctness the 
fact that the Americans were as much represented as the great majority of 
the people of Great Britain, ‘‘ of whom," said Lord Mansfield, among nine 
millions, there arc eight who have no votes in electing members of parlia- 
, ment." '' Every objection, therefore," he said, " to the dependency of tho 
colonies upon parliament, which arises to it upon the ground of representation, 
g(Jes to the whole present constitution of Great Britain, and I suppose it is not 
meant to new model that too." There was the rub. In resenting the claim 
of right which the Americans set up, fihe parliamez^^iary orators were uphold- 
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ing what Pitt justly termed the rotten part of the constitution. The En^isb 
lepresratative system was then in such a condition that no one could accept 
American doctrine without condemning the y^iy basis of parliament, 
lauge and populous cities were without representation, while little hamlets 
had the ri^t to elect members. Eighty-seven peers could return to the 
commons two hundred and eighteen members from England and Wales 
alone. At < one time the duke of Norfolk controlled the selection of eleven 
members of the house; the duke of Newcastle controlled seven. Seats 
were held in both houses alike by hereditary right.” 

The conditions in England were so extravagantly unreasonable that in 
later years the representative system was remodelled in the Reform Bill of 
1832; but it should be noticed that the American idea and practice were 
essentially different from the English of the Revolutionary time, and that 
America was really insisting on her own ideas. In the colonies, it is true, 
universal suffrage did not prevail, but it was common for the men of a certain 
district or town to choose, without constraint from without, one of their 
own number to represent them in the assembly, to speak for them and to 
guard their interests. No locality with a considerable population would have 
brooked a denial of its right to send one of its citizens to the legislature. 
Such was not, nor ever had been, the English practice or theory. Moreover, 
England had really never established more than the principle that money 
should not be taken from the people without the consent of parliament; 
it had not deliberately laid down and made good the doctrine that no taxes 
should be levied without the consent of the country at large. 

In all that the Americans claimed, they did not pretend to be demanding a 
revision of the English constitution ; they demanded only a recognition of what 
they believed the constitution already was. A revolution, of course, may be 
based on the assertion that existing institutions are altogether wrong and harm- 
ful; America based her revolt on the charge that existing institutions, which 
were good and admirable, were neglected and distorted bylaw-makers. This 
fact gives a peculiar interest to the theory of the struggle ; but it must be con- 
fessed that, even if it is true that the colonial doctrines were a natural product 
of English histo^, and even if it is true that the colonies were carrying out 
into fuller practice the spirit of the doctrines which the English people had 
earlier struggled for, still in their arguments, under the guise of demanding 
the old and the well-established, they were really asking for the new. They 
were demanding an acceptance, in the structure of the English state, of new 
principles which were a distinct advance upon what had as yet been embodied 
in the English constitution. They were asking for legal recognition of a 
politico-ethical proposition. 

(2) As opposed to American assertions that parliament had no right to 
levy internal taxes on the colonies, the English lawyers could cite precedent 
and quote legal maxims, and even cite Lockers Essay on Government for their 
purposes, but after all it is hard to see that they got much, farther than assert- 
ing the sovereignty of parliament and declaring that taxation is part of the 
general legislative authority. They did not get much beyond laying aown 
an absolute assertion which they took to undeniable. The leaders of 
American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, to deny or refute this 
assertion, but the most interesting for our purposes is the method employed 
most tellingly by Samuel Adams, under wnose influence were prepared the 
ablest state documents of Massachusetts. Adams and those who thought , 
with him were ready in their turn ^ lay down a set of absolute proposi- 
tions. They made effective use of the reasoning and statemeflts of Imke, 
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whom we may eall the |ii&0H|>her of the lewolotiiHx of tiie eeweateenth eea- 
lury, the oentury in mkSk the eleKiKBge of Bai^ nuse begin. Adams 
asserted that Amerioani *w#p entitled te tbe -laws Of EngjMimen, and that 
"it is the j^oiiy of the Brithlli Juinom and tto bi^ipioess of all subjects, 
that their oanstitutioa hath its foundation in the munutalde laws of nature; 
and as the supreme legpalstive as well as the supreme executive derives its 
authority from that oonstitutkm, it should seem that no laws canibe tniiA» or 
executed that are repugnant to any essential law in nature.” Ibevitably 
Adams went farther, and the doctrine which he laid down is of inunense impor- 
tance in the development of American government. If every free govern- 
ment is bound to regard the laws of nature, which are unchaagmbmi tiien 
every free government is bound by a fixed law; this principle Adura pro- 
claimed once and again. "There are, my lord,” he wrote, "fundament^ 
rules of the constitution, which it is humbly presumed neitner the appreme 
legislative nor the supreme executive can alter. In all free states the con- 
stitution is fixed.” * 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of aasertiens filte 
these. Such fundamental propositions, put forth at a crisis, repeat^ over 
and over again when a people are alert and interested, must have prafoimd 
effect. At least here we see in this contention between parliammit and Uie 
American leaders the central line of opposition between English ideas Sf gov- 
ernment and those basic principles which underlie the constitutiewof the 
United States. The principle of the English constitutional system is tesiay 
the principle that all political power is in the hands of government; the prin- 
ciple of the American constitutional system is that not all power is in the 
hands of government ; all American government is of limited authority. 
Moreover, as we have seen, there comes out with sharpness gad distmet- 
ness in this controversy the American idea that government mould be restrained 
by a fixed law ; the English idea was that the mw of the constitution was ever 
changing and from day to day was what parliament made it. It may be pfwy 
for us, when once we see how radically opposed are these two systems of gov- 
ernment, to draw conclusions that are not altogether warranted ; it may be. 
easy to say at once that from these Revolutionary assertions cAmn thd*vritten 
constitutions of America ; that from these declarations came the fundamental 
notions of American political theory. But of course we should remember 
that nothing happens without cause, and on contemplation we see that the 

K iciples put forth by the colonists were the natural statements of men who 
lived under colonial charters and had been accustomed all their lives 
to see their own governments limited by fixed and rigid law. We see also 
and this is more important — that it was America that was carrying out the 
pinciples along which English liberty had developed. It will not do to say 
that, from the sheer technical point of view, the colonists were right and 
the pwhamentari^ wrong, for as a matter of fact the courae of Enfc his- 
tory had not established the principle that parliament was limit^ or nhaeVed 

commons had gradually acquired power and 
authority at the expense of the king, and by one way and another had limited 
him, but M mere throry the established principle of the Enriish constitution 
was that the king, lords, and commons, constituting together the crown in 
parliament, could do eveiything and anything of a political character. Whfle 
it will uot do to say that English debaters and pamphleteers were misstating 
“ • constitution, we can wy that the Engliedi colonists had develop 
*** of the new world an idea whic^ had been struggled for thromrii- 

out the centunes; they were ready to^umounce an^ estabuiA fhe ddemne 
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that there should be government of law and not of men/' That was a 
thoroughly British maxim; all struggle gainst ait)itrary and capricious gov- 
ernment was a comment on this principle. When the British parliament 
said there was no limit to its authority, when it asserted that the mere fact 
that it did a thing was a proof of the legality of the act, the colonists in response 
may have denied the law of the English constitution, but they gave utterance 
to a principle which was itself a product of English history. They declared 
that there were some things that even parliament could not do : it could not 
take away one's property without his consent, for to do so would be to neglect 
the fundamental law of nature and disregard the constitution which in Eng- 
land and in all free countries was fixed." The colonists were announcing 
a proposition begotten of the centuries of British history, when they proclaimed 
that there must be in all free states a government of law and not of men, 
and that if parliament had a right of its own free will to bind the colonists 
in all cases whatsoever, then they were subjects of an absolute and autocratic 
government. 

There is very little evidence that the Englishmen really understood the 
drift and essential character of the American argument. They could read and 
deny such essays as those of John Dickinson, and they could meet all sorts 
of legal assertion and even quote Locke for their own needs ; but they gave 
as a rule no indication of appreciating the internal significance of the colonial 
doctrine. We ought to see, however, that the philosophical and legal theories 
that were put forth by the Americans were not left by the colonists in mid- 
air, nor used merely for argument. The Declaration of Independence stated 
some of them clearly: that all men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. Wc see here the doctrine that cer- 
tain rightsitelonging to man in a stat;e of nature cannot be takc^n away Ixicause 
they have never been surrendered by natural man to sock^ty. This doctrine 
of inalienable right, which has played such an important part in American 
history, found perhaps even heftier statement in the Virginia constitution 
of 1776, which was drawn up before the Declaration of Independence and 
owes its phraseology in these important p)arts to George Mason. The weight 
of such statements as theses may be more apparent when wc remember that 
the state constitutions of America contain to-day substantially these R('vo- 
lutionary provisions, and lay down certain rights and privileges as iK^yond 
the molestation of government. As Mr. Bryce says, “All of these [thirty-one 
states that include Mifii and lilierty' in their Bills of flights], except the mel- 
ancholy Missouri, add the 'natural right to pursue happiness.'" 

These, at least, were some of the more imiy'>rtant principles that came 
out in the course of the Revolutionary debates and that were finally crystal- 
lized in American constitutions. We need, however, to notice that there were 
certain other differences of opinion between England and America, and that 
these, too, were to have their lasting effect. We come now most evidently 
face to face with what we termed at the Ix^ginning of this essay the prob- 
lem of colonial organisation. The British, while willing to admit the right 
of the colonial legislatures to exist on sufferance, and apparently not wishing 
to snuff them out altogether, acted nevertheless as if the assemblies were at 
any moment subject to be prorogued, dissolved, chided, or put out of existence 
altogether at the behest of the men at Westminster. The gist of the British 
statement — ^for it can hardly be called argument — ^was that the English empirfe 
was so constituted that all political power resided at the centre ; if the colonial 
assemblies were to exist at all, they existed only by sufferance of parliaments 
In one way or another the colonists protested against thisf theory of the^ 
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imperial system; they did not at first deny the authority of pwliament over 
them, but they did deny that such aiUthoritjr inehided certain rights, and 
especially the right to tax Hiem without^ their consent, ^cording to the 
American theory, therefor^ even at the begiiming, the British empire was 
composed of integral parts, and each had, in some respects at least, the right 
of self-control unaffected by the law of the central legislature; each had at 
least the right to tax itself. To see how in response to British assertions this 
notion of the constitution of the English empire widened would be well worth 
our study; but we must now satisfy ourselves by saying that the advanced 
American leaders — confronted contmuaJly by the British assertion that to 
deny the power to tax was in logic to deny the authority of parliament^ alto- 
gether — came to the point of asserting that parliament had no authority at 
ill within the colonies, that the bond of connection between Great Britain 
ind America was the king, and that the British empire had at least fourteen 
Darliaments, one in Europe and thirteen across the Atlantic. 

Not all Americans accepted this doctrine in its entirety; but even uiose 
that did accept it must have hesitated to admit its fullest conclusions; 
for to deny the authority of parliament was going some distance toward 
Jenial of a unity or a wholeness to the British empire ; and, moreover, unless 
parliament had some authority beyond the British Isles, where rested the 
power to make war or peace, to regulate commerce and make treaties, to do 
certain other things of a purely general character? The difficulty of the 
situation is well illustrated by the following extract from the diary of John 
Adams, who recoimts the trouble experienced by the first Continental 
Congress in deciding just what theory of the English constitution would be 
set forth : “ The two points which laooured the most were : (1) Whether we 
should recur to the law of nature, as well i\s to the British constHution, and 
our American charters and grants. Mr. Galloway and Mr. Duane were for 
excluding the law of nature. I was very strenuous for retaining and insist- 
ing on it, as a resource to which we might be driven by parliament much sooner 
than we were aware. (2) The other great question was, what authority 
wc should concede to parliament; whether we should deny the authority of 
parliament in all cases ; whether we should allow any authority to it in our 
internal affairs; or whether we should allow it to regulate itie trade of the 
empire with or without any restrictions. After a multitude of motions 
had been made, discussed, negatived, it seemed as if we should never agree 
upon anything. Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, one of the com- 
mittee, addressing himself to me, was pleased to say, ‘ Adams, we must agree 
upon something ; you appear to be as familiar with the subject as any of us, 
and I like your expressions — ^Hhe necessity of the case,” and excluding all 
ideas of taxation, external and internal” ; I have a great opinion of that same 
idea of the necessity of the case, and I am determined against all taxation 
for revenue. Come, take the pen and see if you can't produce something 
that will unite us.' Some others of the committee seconding Mr. Rutledge, 
I took a sheet of pajfJer and drew up an article. When it was read, I believe 
not ofle of the committee was fully satisfied with it ; but they all soon acknowl- 
edged that there was no hope of hitting on anything in which we could 
all acree with more satisfaction. All therefore agreed to this, and upon 
this depended the union of the colonies. The sub-committee re^rted their 
8raft to the grand committee, and another long debate ensued, especiallv 
on ^is article, and various chan^ and modifications of it were attempted, 
but none adopted." The resolution as formally adopted by the Continental 
Congress declared that the colonists wefe entitled to the “free and exclusive 
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power of leMlation in their several provincial legislatures^' ''in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of their sovereim, 
in siich manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed. But, from me 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both countries, 
we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parliament 
as are, bona fude^ restrained to the regulation of our external commerce, for 
the purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the whole empire to 
the motner country, and the commercial benefits of its respective members; 
excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a revenue 
on the subjects in America, without their consent." 

It is apparent from this that the men of the first Continental Congress 
could not reach an agreement as to the actual structure of the British empire, 
but they admitted that it was desirable to have some single body superintend- 
ing commerce and external relations. If the general proposition of the 
Congress could by any process have been hardened into law, the English 
empire would have been constituted with fourteen parliaments, one of wWch, 
besides its ordinary legislative functions, would have had the right to regulate 
matters of purely general interest. In other words, tentatively the colonists 
were suggesting the idea of what we may call the federal organisation of the 
British system. Each of the self-governing colonies would, under this prin- 
ciple, be really self-goveniing, free from interference with its local concerns, 
and yet submitting to the regulation of its external trade and its foreign 
relations by a central goverimient. It is plain enough that we have here an 
intimation of the kind of organisation which the states after declaring their 
independence finally worked out for themselves. It is noteworthy, too, that 
some Englishmen wore beginning to sec the possibility of solving the great 
problem of imperial organisation in some way besides merely asserting the 
comprehensive power of parliament; for Thomas Pownall declared that a 
colony was, ^^so far as respects its own jurisdiction within its own community, 
national though not independent," and he maintained that the colonists had 
a right to political liberty consistent with the vital unity, efficiency, and 
'^salus suprema of the imperium of the sovereign state." 

Such a proposition as this of Pownall seems to have received no considera- 
tion at Westminster, for indeed the incompetence of most of the British 
legislators to rise to the faintest conception of an organisation more com- 
plicated tluin the simple one they demanded is pathetic though not surprising. 
Burke, indeed, reaching a stage of real statesmanship, denounced the narrow 
logic of the lawgivers, and declared fervently that the question for parliament 
was not the question of power, but of duty. But most of the members of 
parliament did not try to get Ix'yond the most rigid conception: cither the 
colonies were subject to the iiarliamont in all respects or they were subject 
in none. This inability to see one step beyond the narrowest confines of puny 
logic was enough to ruin the English empire. Nothing, as the old maxim goes, 
distorts history as docs logic ; certainly it may also dc said that nothing so 
much as logic paralyses capacity for statesmanship. 

And yet this problem of reconciling local liberty with general control, of 
combining local self government with imperial unity, was a problem of immense 
diflSculty ; and, if the Americans finally solved the problem, perhaps we should 
thank the situation and not credit American statesmen with peculiar wisdom^ 
When America declared her separation from Great Britain in 1776. the problem 
of organising an empire of thirteen states crossed the Atlantic. Tne Amerifcan^ 
must now find some way of organising the states into a unity harmonious, 
with local liberty. T^eir first effort was not a success. The Articles of 
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Confederation, proposed in 1777 and fully adopted in tfie early part of 1781, 
were not suited to the needs of the situation. In most respects these -^icles 
were products of decades of practice and experience, but in some particulars, 
and even in the distribution of power between the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion and Ae individual states, there were some bad mistakes. The congreiM 
was not allowed to collect taxes, either direct internal taxes or duties, and it 
was not even allowed the power that the second Continental Congress was will- 
ing to concede to parliament, from the veiy necessity of the case, namely, the 
right to regulate commerce. 

The commercial and social disorder of the years succeeding the war taught 
the Americans, however, the need of better organisation, and it is in the con- 
stitution of the United States that we see the consummation, the fruit of the 
American Revolution. We see first that by the adoption of the constitution 
the Aniericans solved the problem of reconciling local self government and 
local s('lf-determination with imperial unity, of conser\dng local liberty and 
at the same time guarding general interests. This was done^by establishing 
a federal state, what the German publicists call a Bundesstaatf “ a banded 
slate.” The adoption of the federal constitution, too, marks the end of the 
Revolutionary period, because it ends a decade and more of constitution- 
making within which fundamental political notions were formulated and 
eryRtallis('d. By these constitutions, governments were established resting 
on the consent of the governed and subject to their will. The fundamentfH 
principle of them all was that government is but the creature and the servant 
of the people ; they brought out clearly enough that government and the state 
are not identical, and that government cannot set the limits to its own author- 
ity; they announced by their practical work of constniction the principle 
that there should be a government of law and not of men, because the con- 
stitution as law was set above all mere legislative enactment, and the framers 
of the constitution went as far as the art of man would allow to establish 
law above caprice. The American Revolution has therefore its interest, 
not because of the cleavage of the English race, however momentous that 
fact may nor because of the war and bloodshed, though it involved nearly 
one half of civilised mankind and profoundly stirred the rest; but because 
of the essential principles involved, because out of it came constitutions speak- 
ing the language of philosophy and involving ideas that in their wide and prac- 
tical application were new in the history of mankind. 

The principles fought for by the Americans were not lost on England her- 
self. Her representative system, though influenced still by the practices of 
centuries and by the conditions of society, has been made to approach the 
model for which tlie colonists were contending. The theory that her govern- 
ment is omnipotent still remains, but individual freedom is secure. Her self- 
governing coloni('s are safely protected by habit and convention, while some 
of them are based on parliamentaiy enactments possessing in fact, if not in 
theory, the force and effect of written constitutions. Her general colonial 
systejn, though unsystematic, and though one of opportunism and not of law, 
rccognises to the full the right of colonial self government. In fact England, 
instead of imitating Rome, in the building of a great empire, or of following the 
example of Spain as the mistress of numberless possessions and dominions, 
ibas scattered her colonists over the world as Greece strewed her citizens 
through the islands of the iEgean, and as Greece held them only by ties of 
, blood and affection for the mother city, so England’s political bond is weak, 
while the tie of patriotism and affection ^ strong. 





BOOK II 

LATER COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS 

CHAPTER I 

DUTCH, QUAKER, AND OTHER COLONIES 


The close association between the Dutch and Quaker colonies 
in America was due to no mere accident of contiguity. William 
Penn was Dutch on his mother's side, and one Bees in all his political 
ideas the broad and liberal temper that characteriBcd the Nether- 
lands before and beyond any other country in Europe. In the cos- 
mopolitanism which showed itself so early in New Amsterdam and 
has ever since been fully maintained, there were added to American 
national life the variety, the flexibility, the generous breadth of view, 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation needful to save the nation 
from rigid provincialism. — J ohn Fth ttf. b 


DUTCH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

Hcte follows fi pleasant relief from the previous chapters of seizure and 
bloodshed, a case of colonisation by purchase and treaty. It is true that the 
shrewd barterers gave the Indians paltry sums for large estates, but there 
was no competition to raise the market prices, and the title of the Indians 
was neither clear nor recorded. Most important of all was the recognition 
of the Indian^s priority, of his ri^ht to existence, and of a wirfi to respect 
^is ffeelings. There had been vanous isolated instances of this plan of pur- 
chase, as we have already seen, and Wiliam Penn hardly deserves his full 
measure of popular esteem as the first to deal fairly igith the Indians. Fur- 
thermore, the pleasant relations suffered interruption, as they are bound to 
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do in all human intercourse, and there mre quarrels, struggles, and blood- 
shed in the forests, as in aU European cities and towns. 

Besides, the colonists quarrelled together and with their neighbours of 
other nations. The Dutch crushed the Swedish, and were in turn taken 
and retaken by the English. And there were the usual wrangles with the 
home government, little preliminaries to the long, fierce strume that was 
to rage from 1776 to 1783. And yet the general story of this diapter is one 
of benevolence and wisdom unusual in history. 

The Declaration of Independence, which was the thesis of the most im- 
portant of colonial wars, had something of a prototype in the Union of Utrecht 
of 1681, by which twelve Holland provinces declared their independence 
of Spain and stated the grievances that absolved them from allegiance. This 
document has been fully discussed in our history of the Netherlands. The 
Dutch, who had done so many brave and stubborn things, made a settle- 
ment in America partly for gain, partly as an act of war against their invet- 
erate Spanish foe. Land was bought from the Indians and their friendship 
cultivated. The Dutch settlers were quite as religious as the Puritans, 
and had fought far longer and far more bitterly for their creed, but they usually 
showed an easy-going tolerance of other opinions that lifted them to a hi^er 
mental plane. The final overthrow of their authority was, as we shall see, 
due less to the superiority of the English than to peculiar conditions of unpre- 
paredness, at the moment of English descent. As it was, Dutch civilisation 
nas persisted in many ways in America, and even their language remains 
to this day in isolated communities of New Jersey. 

It was fortunate for the unity of the colonies that the English should 
obtain the ascendency and force their language upon the settlements. It 
was also fortunate that many ideals of the stout, independent, tolerant Dutch 
mind should have persisted. 

An eloquent brief for the Dutch has been prepared by Douglas Camp- 
bell.c He justly complains that American history has been written too 
much from the English viewpoint. He finds Puritanism a powerful factor 
in the life of Holland, whose war with Spain was in many ways a Puritan 
war; he insists that Puritanism was, in fact, not a creation of an obscure 
English sect, as people commonly assume, but rather a great Continental 
reaction against ritual religion and social corruption. He points out how 
the conception of the Dutch as a boorish and besotted people is the survival 
of an English insularism, whereas, in fact, they were, according to Motley, 
“the most energetic and quick-witted people of the world,’' indeed the Yan- 
kees of Europe, alert in invention of tools and machinery, with an excellent 
internal government, with an advanced state of personal liberty. Their 
education was of a high grade, and Leyden, to commemorate its relief from 
the famous siege, instead of celebrating with fireworks or statues, built a 
ralendid university. In 1609 Holland had about the same population as 
England, and far greater wealth. In the sixteenth century the Dutch emi- 
grated to England by the thousand, settling thickly in the regions where 
the Separatist church had its beginning. 

During the sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for them to learn the conditions of Dutch liberty, so different from 
the conditions then existent in intolerant aristocracy - ridden England. 
Campbell claims that the Puritans brought from Holland the public school 
idea, and that its first establishment in America was by the Dutch settlers; 
that the Articles of Confederation, the written constitution, the organisa- 
tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the public 
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f iroseoutor, public examinartion of witnesses, the relief of an acquitted prisoner 
rom costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of deeds and 
mortgages, the freedom of religion and press, the education of mrls as well 
as boys, the absence of primogeniture, prison reforms, and, indeed, the whole 
spirit of American society, so radicafly different from the English of that day, 
had their origin in Holland. John Iiske ^ wisely calls attention to the many 
exaggerations of such a view and points out tne larger element of personal 
liberty in the English colonies, ana yet, though Campbeirs book is rather a 
brief than a judgment, it is in effect a salutary protest against making England 
too much the mother-country of America. 

Even in the foundation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony. 
Campbell emphasises the fact that Penn's mother was a Dutch woman and 
that Penn knew the Dutch language 
well and spent years of travel and 
residence under Dutch influence. 

When the short-lived Swedish col- 
to America 
from the Dutch, 
the whole idea came from 


Dutch brain of the discontented 
Ussellinx. 

This colony had been the dream 
of Gustavus Adolphus, but he did 
not live to see it made reality. 
“New Sweden," like New Amster- 
dam, was purchased from the Indians 
and the relationship was generally 
pleasant. But gradually friction 
with Dutch neighbours brought 
down wrath and final capture. 
The Swedes were absorbed later 
into the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. The brief life of the 
settlement reminds one of the van- 
ished legendary colonics the Scan- 
dinavians planted centuries before. 
By 1600 the race of bold Norse 
sea-rovers had died out, and left 
the colony to come over in boats 
hired from Holland. Later, after 
the United States had been well 



established. Swedes and Norwegians both again flocked over in large num- 
bers, settling in the^ middle west and giving certain localities a distinct 
foreigi^ nature. 

The Quakers were in some ways Puritans. They were an offshoot of 
the same reaction, though their policy of peace at any price was distinctly 
different from that of the Puritans, at whose hands the Quakers suffered 
hitter treatment for a time, notably in Massachusetts, as already described. 
In spte of their policy of non-resistance, however, they had sturdiness enough 
^ character and high enough sense of equality to establish a firm found^ 


•ion m a wnaemess. it tney would n§t resist, neither would they yield. 
And of one of them, William Penn, John Fiske ^ is moved to say, “ Take him 
for all in all, he was by far the greatest among the founders of American 
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commoiiwealthe.” This chapter is to be devoted to the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Quakers, and others. We shall begin with the first to arrive.® 


THE FIRST DUTCH COLONIES 

As the country on the Hudson had been discovered by an agent of the 
Dutch East India Company, the right of possession was claimed for the 
United Provinces; and in the very year in which Hudson perished (1610), 
merchants of Amsterdam fitted out a ship with various merchandise to traffic 
with the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and was renewed. When 
Argali, in 1613, returning from his piratical excursion against the French 
settlement at Port Royal, entered the waters of New Yonc, he found three 
or four rude hovels,* already erected on the island of Manhattan, as a sum- 
mer shelter for the few Dutch mariners and fur traders, whom private enter- 
prise had stationed there. His larger force made him for the time the lord 
of the harbour, and in Virginia he boasted of having subjected the establish- 
ments of Holland to the authority of England ; but the Dutch, as he retired, 
continued their profitable traffic, and even remained on Manliattan during 
the winter. 

Had these early navigators in the bays around New York anticipated 
the future, they might have left careful memorials of their voyages. Tlie 
states general had assured to the enterprising a four years' monopoly of trade 
with newly discovered lands (March 27th, 1614); and a company of mer- 
chants, forming a partnership, but not a corporation, availed themselves 
of the privilege. Several ships, in consequence, sailed for America ; and from 
the imperfect and conflicting statements we may infer, that perhaps in 1614, 
the first rude fort was erected, probably on the southern point of Manhattan 
Island; and the name of an island east of the sound still keeps the record 
that Adrian Blok sailed through the East river, discovered Long Island 
to be an island, and examined the coast as far its Cape Cod. The discovery 
of Connecticut river is undoubtedly due to the Dutch ; the name of its first 
European navigator is uncertain. [It was probably Block.] That in 1615 
the settlement at Albany began, on an island just below the present city, 
is placed beyond a doubt by existing records. It was the remote port of the 
Indian trader, and was never again abandoned. Yet at this early period 
there was no colony ; not a single family had emigrated ; the only Europeans 
on the Hudson were commercial agents and their subordinates. The Pil- 
grims, in planning their settlements, evidently esteemed the country unap- 
propriated; and to the English mariner, the Hollanders were known only 
as naving a trade in Hudson's river. As yet the United Provinces made 
no claim to the territory. 

The cause of the tardy progress of colonisation is to be sought in the parties 
which divided the states. Tne independence of Holland had brouglit with 

[’ As we have stated in our chapter on Virnnia, the long-accepted statement that Aigall 
went to New Netherlands is brands as false by some recent authorities. In 1648 the so- 
caJled Flantagenet* stated that Argali and Dale returning from Canada'' landed at Manhatas 
Isle in Hudson’s river, where they found four houses built, and a pretended Dutch gov- 
ernor under the West India Company’s of Amsterdam share or part, who kept trading Imts 
and trucking wit^ the Indians.” The discovery of official correspondence TOtween me 
ginian and English governments proves, ^cording to Femow,/ that Argali never touchc|l 
at New Nethertands, thoiu^h in 1621 he so planned; indeed, by the very knowledge that the 
Ihitdi were there "a demurre in their preceding was caused.” Fiske,^ however, accepts 
the original story without oomment.l 
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it no dective franchise for the peo^; the jnunieipal officers were either 
named by the stadtholder, or were sdf-dected, (m the principle of dose cor- 
porations. The mumcipai officers dected delates to the provindal states; 
and these again, a rroresentative to the states general. The states, the rime 
representative of a foed commerdal aristocracy, resisted the tendencies to 
popular innovations with a unanimity and decision never equalled even in 
the Btnq^e of the English parliament against reform ; and the same instinct 
which Ira the Romans to elevate Julius Oesar, the commons of England to 
sustain Henry VII, the Danes to confer hereditary power on the descendanta 
of Frederic III, the French to substitute abralute for feudal monarchy, induced 
the people of Holland to favour the ambition of the stadtholder. This divi- 
sion of parties extended to every question of domestic politics, theology, and 
international intercourse. The friends of the stadtholder asserted sovereignty 
for the states general; while the party of Olden Bameveld and Grotius, with 
greater reason in point of historic facts, claimed sovereimty exclusively for 
the provincial assemblies. Prince Maurice desired contmued warfare with 
Spain, and favoured colonisation in America; the aristocratic party, fearingk 
the increase of executive power, opposed colonisation because it mi^t lead" 
to new collisions. Thus the Calvinists, popular enthusiasm, and the stadt- 
holder were arrayed against the provincial states and municipal authorities. 
The colonisation of New York by the Dutch depended on the issue of the 
struggle; and the issue was not long doubtful. The excesses of pditicd 
ambition, disguised under the forms of religious controversy, led to violent 
counsels. Olden Bameveld and Grotius were taken into custody, and the 
selfishness of tyranny not only condemned the first political writer of the 
age to imprisonment for life, but conducted an old man of threescore years 
and twelve, the most venerable of the patriots of Holland, to the scaffold. 

These events hastened the colonisation of Manhattan. Ihat the river 
Hudson for a season bore the name of Prince Maurice, implies his favour to 
those who harboured there. A few weeks after the first acts of violence, 
in November, 1618, the states general gave a limited act of incorporation 
to a company of merchants ; yet the conditions of the charter were not invit- 
ing, and no organisation took place. But after the triumph over intestine 
commotions, while the Netherlands were displaying unparalleled energy in 
their foreign relatioms, the scheme of a West India company was revived. 
The Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chartered companies; 
the states would never undertake the defence of foreign possessions. 

The Dutch West India Company, which became the sovereign of the 
central portion of the United States, incorporated (June 3rd, 1621), for twenty- 
four years, with a pledge of a renewal of its charter, was invested, on the 
part of the Netherlands, with the exclusive privilege to traffic and plant 
glomes on the coast of Africa from the tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good 
coast of ^America, from the straits of Magellan to the remotest 
north. England, in its patents, made the conversion of the natives a prom- 
ment purpose; the Dutch were chiefly intent “on promoting trade.'* The 
i^ngUsh charters gave motection to the political rights of the colonists against 
the proprietaries; the Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed 
colonial representation ; the company, subject to tiie approval 
m th^tates general, had absolute power over its possessions. The change of 
rlik belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. The government 

Vpf ^hole was intrusted to a board of lynet^n. 

Thus did the little nation of merchants give awa}% continents ; and the 
.corporate company, invested with a claim to more than a hemisphere, gradu- 
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ally culled from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guinea, Brazil, and 
New Netherlands. Colonisation on the Hudson was neither the motive nor 
the main object of the establishment of the Dutch West India Company ; the 
territory of the New Netherlands was not described either in the charter or 
at that time in any public act of the states general, which neither made a 
formal specific grant nor offered to guarantee the tranquil possession of a 
single foot of land. The company was to lay its own plans, and provide for 
its own protection.^ 

Yet the period of the due organisation of the company was the epoch of 
zealous efforts at colonisation. The name of the southern county and cape 
of New Jersey still attests the presence of Cornelius Mey, who not only visited 
Manhattan (1623), but entering the bay, and ascending the river of Delaware, 
known as the South River of the Dutch, took possession of the territory. 
On Timber creek, a stream that enters the Delaware a few miles below Cam- 
den, he built Fort Nassau. The country from the southern shore of Dela- 
ware bay to New Holland or Cape Cod became known as New Nethcrlands.fl^ 

Mey was succeeded by Verhulst, who arrived with three ships, brin^g 
out horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, with a number of new settlers. Next 
year Peter Minuit was appointed director. The island of Manhattan, “ rocky 
and full of trees,** was purchased of the Indians in 1626 for sixty guilders, about 
twenty-four dollars; and a block-house, surrounded by a palisade of cedars, 
was erected at its southern extremity, and called Fort Amsterdam. About 
this fort, the headquarters of the colony, a little village slowly grew up — 
rudiment of the present metropolis of New York. Six farms were laid out on 
Manhattan Island; and specimens of the harvest were sent to Holland in 
proof of the fertility of the soil.^* 

Reprisals on Spanish commerce were the great object of the West India 
Company ; the North American colony was, for some years, little more than 
an inconsiderable establishment for trjxde, where Indians, even from the St. 
Lawrence, exchanged beaver-skins for European manufactures. The Spanish 
prizes, taken by the chartered privateers on a single occasion in 1628, were 
almost eightyfold more valuable than the whole amount of exports from 
New Netherlands for the four preceding years. 

In 1627 there was a first interchange of courtesies with the Pilgrims. 
De Razier [or De Rasieres], the second in command among the Dutch, went 
as envoy to Plymouth (October 4th). On the south of Cape Cod he was met 
by a boat from the 01(1 Colony, ancl “honourably attended with the noise of 
trumpets.** A treaty of friendship and commerce was proposed. The Pil- 
grims, who had English hearts, questioned the title of the Dutch to the hanks 
of the Hudson, and recommended a treaty with England; the Dutch, with 
greater kindness, advised their old friends to remove to the rich meadow 
on. the Connecticut. Harmony prevailed. “Our children after us,** said the 
Pilgrims, “shall never forget the good and courteous entreaty which we 
found in your country, and shall desire your prosperity forever.** Such was 
the benediction of Plymouth on New Amsterdam; at the same time, the 
Pilgi'ims, rivals for the beaver trade, begged the Dutch not to send their 
skiffs into the Narragansett. 

These were the rude beginnings of New York. Its first age was the age 
of hunters and Indian traders ; of traffic in the skins of otters and beavere ; 
when the native tribes were employed in the pursuit of game, and the yac^ 

P FiskeZ^ says epigr^matically, IlT was not government of the i>eople, by the pM];fie, 
and loT the pe<mle; but St was government of the people, by the director and council, for 
the West India Company.”] 
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of the Dutch, in quest of furs, penetrated every bay, and bosom, and inlet 
from Narragansett to the Delaware. It was the day of straw i*oofS; and 
wo^en chii^eys, and windmills. 

THE CHARTER OP FEUDAL AND COMMERCIAL LIBERTIES 

The experiment in feudal institutions followed. While the company of 
jnerchant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises like princes, were 
conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by their successes, 
pouring the wealth of America into the lap of the Netherlands, the states 
general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a coimcil 
of nine ; and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges for patrons 
who desired to plant colonies in New Netherlands. 

The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions 
of the Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the 
lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his oto 
account, as much land as he could cultivate was promised; but emination 
was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of tne soil. 
The boors in Holland enjoyed as yet no political franchises, and were equ^ly 
destitute of the mobility which is created by the consciousness of poutical 
importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to owe its 
tenants. He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty souls 
became lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute proprty the 
lands he might colonise. Those Lands might extend sixteen miles in length ; 
or, if they lay u])on both sides of a river, eight miles on each bank, stretching 
as far into the interior as the situation might require ; yet it was stipulated 
that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, 
the institution of their government would rest with the patroon, who was to 
exercise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. The schoolmaster and the 
minibU'r were praised as (hvsirable ; but no provision was made for their main- 
tenance. The selfish sf)irit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any 
woollen, or linen, or cotton fabric; not a web might be woven, not a shuttle 
thrown, on penalty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch manu- 
incturers was punishable as a perjury ! The company, moreover, pledged 
itself to furnish the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily provided, 
unless the traffic should prove lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as the 
chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 

This charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation; 
its directors and agents immediately appropriated to themselves the most 
valuable portions of the territory. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopen to the inouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory 
more than thirty miles long was now ratified by a de^d, and duly recorded 
(July 15th, 1630). Tliisis the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises 
the sotl of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At 
the same time, five Indian chiefs, in return for parcels of goods, conveyed 
the l^d round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase 
^’as extended twelve miles farther to thj south. ^ 

[* Fernowl is inclined to doubt that “this abortive attempi of establishing the colony 
of Zwancndael deserves the credit of founding the state of Delaware.] 
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FIB8T COLONIIQB ON THE DELAWARE AND ON THE CONNECTICUT (l631 A.D.) 

The tract of land acquired by Godyn and hie associates was immediately 
colonised. The first settlement m Delaware, older than any in Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey, was undertaken by Godyn, Van Rensselaer, Bloemaert, and 
tte historian De Laet (1630). De Vries,^ the historian of the voy^e, was its 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was intended to 
cover the southern shore of Delaware Bay with fields of wheat and tobacco. 
Embarking from the Texel (December 12th), in vessels laden with stores of 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural implements, he reached the bay in 1631, 
and on the soil of Delaware, near Lewiston, planted a colony of more than 
thirty souls. The voyage of De Vries was the cradling of a state. That 
lielaware exists as a separate commonwealth is due to the colony of De Vries. 
According to English rule, occupancy was necessary to complete a title to 
the wilderness. The Dutch now occupied Delaware; and Harvey, the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in a grant of commercial privileges to Claybome, recognised 
“ the adjoining plantations of the Dutch.’’ De Vries ascended the Delaware 
as far as the site of Philadelphia; Fort Nassau had been abandoned; the 
colony in Delaware wfis as yet the only European settlement within the bay. 

After more than a year’s residence in America, De Vries returned to 
Holland ; but Osset, to whose care he committed the colony, could not avoid 
contests with the Indians. A chief lost his life ; the relentless spirit of revenge 
prepared an ambush, which ended in the murder of every emigrant. At 
the close of the year, De Vries, revisiting the New World, found the soil 
which he had planted strewn with the bones of his countrymen. 

Thus Delaware was reconquered by the natives; and before the Dutch 
could renew their claim, the patent granted to Baltimore gave them an 
English competitor. From the wrecks of his colony, De Vries sailed to 
Virginia, and as, in the following spring, he arrived at New Amsterdam, he 
found Worter van Tw'iller, the second governor of the colony, already in the 
harbour. Quarrels had broken out among the agents, and between the agents 
and their employers; the discontented Minuit had been displaced, and the 
colony had not prospered. The historian of Long Island records no regular 
occupation of lands on that island till three years after the arrival of Van 
Twiller. 

The rush of Puritan emigrants to New England had quickened the move- 
ments of the Dutch on the Connecticut, which they undoubtedly were the 
first to discover and to occupy. The soil round Hartford was purchased of 
the natives, and a fort was erected (January 8th, 1633) on land within the 
present limits of that city, some months before the pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony raised their block-nouse at Windsor, and more than two years before 
tlie people of Hooker and Haynes began the Commonwealth of Connecticut. 
To whom did the country belong? Should a log-hut knd a few straggling 
soldiers seal a territory against other emigrants ? The English planters were 
on a soil over which England had ever claimed the sovereignty, and of which 
the English monarch had made a grant; they were there with their wives 
and children, and they were there forever. It were a sin, said they, according 
to De Vries, » to leave so fertile a land unimproved. Altercations continued 
for years. 

The Dutch fort long remained in the hands of the Dutch West Indiflt' 
Company ; but it was girrounded by English towns. At last the swarms of" 
the English in Connecncut grew so numerous as not only to overwhelm the 
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feeble settlement at Hartford, but, under a nant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In the second year 
of the government of William Kieft (1640), the aims of the Hutch on the 
east end of Long Island were thrown down in derisioni and a fool’s head set 
in ^eir place.fl’ 


THE POUNDING OP NEW SWEDEN (1638 A.D.) 

It was not against English encroachments alone that the Dutch of New 
Netherlands had to contend. Ussellinx, the original projector of the Dutch 
West India Company, dissatisfied at his treatment by those who had availed 
themselves of his projects, had looked round for a new patron. To Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, ^eatly distinguished a few years afterwards by 
his victories in Germany, which saved the Protestants of that empire from 
total ruin and raised Sweden to a high pitch of temporary importance. Ussel- 
linx proposed a plan for a Swedish trading company. This plan the king 
inclined to favour [the king himself pledging 400,000 daler], and a charter 
for such a company was presently issued [June 14th, 1626]. But the scheme 
was cut short by the breaking out of the German w^ar, and the untimely 
death of the hero of the north at the victorious battle of Lutzen. The plan 
of Ussellinx, or a portion of it, was revived by Peter Minuit, whom we have 
formerly seen director of New Netherlands, and who, after his recall from 
that government, went to Sweden, where he was patronised by the celebrated 
Oxenstierna, minister of Queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus. Fur- 
nished, by his assistance, with an armed veasel, the Key of Calmar [Kalmar 
Nycken], a tender called the Griffin [Grip€n]y and fifty men, Minuit set sail 
late in 1637 to establish a Swedish settlement and trading post in America. 
He touched at Jamestown, in Virginia, took in wood and water, and, during 
a stay of ten days, endeavoured to purchase a cargo of tobacco, but refused 
to show his papers, or to state the object of his voyage, which was likely to 
conflict with the claims of the English as well as of the Dutch. Afterwards, 
in April, 1638, when he entered the Delaware, he told the Dutch traders 
whom he met that his visit was only temporary. But presently he bought 
of the Indians a tract of land near the head of the bay, on the west i^ore, 
where he built a fort called Christina, in honour of the Swedish queen — ^first 
commencement of the colony of New Sweden. 

Kieft, the director of New Netherlands, greatly dissatisfied at this intru- 
sion, maintained, in repeated protests, that the whole South river and bay, 
as Minuit well knew, belonged to the Dutch, having been in their possession 
many years, “above and Mow beset with their forts and sealed with their 
blood.’' But to these protests Minuit paid no attention. He presently sailed 
for Sweden, leaving a garrison behind of twenty-four men, well supplied with 
arms, goods, and provisions. Not strong enough to attack the Swedish fort, 
or unwilling to take fhe responsibility, Kieft referred the subject to the com- 
pany. • Sweden, then at the head of the Protestant interest in Europe, was a 
powerful state, collision with which was not to bo risked, and the company 
did not authorise interference with the Swedish settlers. The wiser course 
was adopted of seeking to raise the Dutch province from a mere trading 
station to a prosperous colony. A proclamation w^as issued in September, 
offering free trade to New Netherlanas in the company’s ships, and transpor- 
tation thither to all wishing to go.^ 

Meantime tidings of the loveliness ^f the country had been borne to 
Scandinavia, and the peasantry of Sweden and of FinlSrid longed to exchange 
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their lands in Europe for a settlement on the Delaware. Emigration inorea^d ; 
at the last considerable expedition, there were more than a hwdred families 
eager to embark for the land of promise, and unable to obtain a passage in 
the crowded vessels. The plantations of the Swedes were gradually extended ; 
and to preserve the ascendency over the Dutch, who renewed their fort at 
Nassau, Printz, the governor, m 1643 established his residence in Tinicum, 
a few miles ^low Philadelphia. A fort, constructed of vast hemlock logs, 
defended the island ; and houses began to cluster in its neighbourhood. 

Pennsylvania was, at last, occupied by Europeans; that commonwealth, 
like Delaware, traces its lineage to the Swedes, who had planted a suburb of 
Philadelphia before William Penn became its proprietary. The banks of »the 
Delaware from the ocean to the falls were known as New Sweden. The few 
English families within its limits, emigrants from New England, allured by 
the beauty of the climate and the opportunity of Indian traffic, were either 
driven from the soil, or submitted to Swedish jurisdiction. 

While the limits of New Netherlands were narrowed by competitors on 
the east and on the south, and Long Island was soon to be claimed by the 
agent of Lord Stirling, the colony was almost annihilated by the vengeance 
of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes.fl^ 

WARS WITH THE INDIANS, (1640-1644 A.D.) 

Tlie Raritans, a tribe on the west shore of the Hudson, were accused of 
having attacked a Dutch bark with design to rob it. They were also sus- 
pected, falsely it would seem, of stealing hogs from Staten Island. On these 
grounds, an expedition was sent gainst them, their crops were ravaged, and, 
m spite of the orders of Van Tienhoven, the leader, several warriors were 
barbarously killed. The Raritans amused the director with proposals of 
peace, but took the opportunity to attack Staten Island (July, 1641), where 
they killed four of De Vries^ servants, and burned his buildings. Kieft per- 
suaded some of the neighbouring tribes to assist him, by offering ten fathoms 
of wampum for the head of every Raritan. That tribe was soon induced to 
make peace ; but, meanwhile, a new quarrel had broken out. 

Twenty years before, the servants of Director Minuit had murdered an 
Indian warrior, upon whose infant nephew, according to tlie notions of the 
Indians, the duty d(‘Volved of revenging his uncle’s death. The nephew, 
now grown up, had performed that duty by killing an inoffensive old Dutch- 
man. The murderer was demanded, but liis tribe, who dwelt up the Hudson 
about Tappan, refused to give him up, on the ground that, in revenging his 
uncle’s death, he liad done only what he ought. 

Tte director summoned a meeting of masters of boweries and heads of 
families (August 28th) to consult what should be done. As the harvest 
was not yet gathered, they advised to protract matters b 3 ^ again demanding 
the murderer, but, meanwhile, to prepare for an expedition. To assist in 
these preparations, a board of ‘‘TVelve Men” was appointed by thb com- 
monalty (Januaiy 21st, 1642). This popular board presently turned their 
attention to civU affairs. Itieft’s council consisted only of himself and La 
Montaigne, a Huguenot gentleman, lueft having two votes. The Twelve 
Men desired that the number of counsellors might be increased to five ; they 
asked local mamstrates for the villages ; and offered several other suggestions, 
to which the director at first seemed to lend a favourable ear, but he soof| 
issued a proclamatioi^ forbidding Ihe board, “on pain of corporal punish- 
ment,” to meet again without his express permission, such meetings tend- 
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mg to the serious injury both of the country and our authority." The 
Indians asked for peace, promising to give up the murderer. 

A new difficulty presenUy arose. One of the Hackensacks, a tribe on the 
Hu^on opposite Manhattan, had been made drunk by some colonists, and 
then robbed. In revenge, W killed two Dutchmen. The chiefs offered 
wampum by way of atonement, remonstrating, at the same time, against 
the practice of selling brandy to their people, as having been the cause of 
the present difficulty. ICieft, like Massachusetts in the case of the Pequots, 
would be content with notmnc but blood. Whilst tliis dispute was still 
pending, the Mohawks attackea the late hostile tribe about Tappan. Th^ 
fled for refuge to the Dutch, who took pity on them, and gave them food; 
and they soon scattered in various directions, the greater part joining the 
Hackensacks. There had been all along at New Amsterdam a peace party, 
headed by De Vries, who counselled patience and forbearance, and insistra 
on the necessity of keeping on good terms with the Indians, and a war party, 
led by Secretary Van Tienhoven, restless, passionate, and eager for olood. 
At a Shrovetide feast, warm with wine, Kieft was persuaded by some leaders 
of the more violent party to improve the present opportunity to puniiffi the 
Indians so lately entertained at New Amsterdam for not having fumlled their 
former promise to give up the murderer. In spite of the remonstrances 
of Bogardus, La Montaigne, and De Vries, two companies were fitted out, 
one of soldiers, under Sergeant Rodolf, the other of volunteers, headed by 
a chief instigator of the expedition, one of the late Twelve Men, Maryn 
Ailriaensen, onec^ a freebooter in the West Indies. There were two encamp- 
iiu‘nts of the Indians, against which these two companies proceeded, '4n 
full confidence," so their commission says, “that God would crown their 
resolution with success." 

The Indians, taken utterly by surprise, and supposing themselves attacked 
by the formidable; Mohawks, hardly made any resistance. De Vries » tells 
us, that, Ixjing that night at the director's house, he distinctly heard the 
shrieks of the victims sounding across the icy river. Warriors, old men, 
women, and children were slain without mercy, to the number of eighty or 
more. Babes, fastened to the pieces of bark which the Indian women use 
as cradles, were thrown into the water, and the miserable mothers, who 
plunged in after them, prevented by the Dutch party from relanding, per- 
ished with their infante. The wounded who remained alive the next morn- 
ing were killed in cold blood, or thrown into the river. Thirty, however, 
were taken prisoners and carried the next day to New Amsterdam, along 
with the heads of several others. 

Roused by these injuries, eleven petty tribes, some on the mainland, 
and the others on Long Island, united to make war on the Dutch, whose 
scattered bow^erics now extended thirty miles to the east, twenty miles north, 
and as far south frojn New Amsterdam. The houses were burned, the cattle 
killec^ the men slain, and several women and children made prisoners. The 
Indians, partially supplied with firearms, and wrought up to the highest 
pitchy of rage and fury, were truly formidable. The terrified and ruined 
sides into New Amsterdam. Roger Williams / was there 
(March 1st) on his first voyage to England. “Mine eyes saw the flames of 
then* toTOS," he writes, “ the frights and hurries of men, women, and chil- 
idren, and the present removal of all that could to Holland." 

A fast was proclaimed. The direoior, assailed writh reproaches and in 
danger of being deposed, was obliged to take all thm settlers into the com- 
pany s service for two months. 
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The Indians, satiated with revenge, soon made advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, which the Dutch eagerly met. De Vries proceeded to Rockaway, 
where an interview was had with one of the principal hostile chiefs. He 
was persuaded, with several of his warriors, to visit New Amsterdam, and 
a treaty of peace was speedily arranged (March 25th, 1643). A month after, 
the Hackensacks and other tribes on the river came into the same arrange- 
ment. But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they went away 
in no very good humour. 

Shortly after this pacification, Kieft wrote to the commissioners for the 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating them on their recent miion. 
He complained, however, of certain misrepresentations lately made to the 
Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hugh Peters, the Massa- 
chusetts agent, and he desired to know whether the commissioners intended 
to uphold the people of Connecticut in their ‘‘insufferable wrongs,” especially 
their treatment of the Dutch residents at the fort of Good Hope. The com- 
missioners, at their next meeting, in September, sent back, in reply, a whole 
batch of complaints on the part of Connecticut and New Haven, to which 
Kieft rejoined, vindicating the Dutch title to the shores of the sound. 

Whilst the director was engaged in this controversy. New Amsterdam 
was visited by Sir Edmund Plowden, whose grant of New Albion has T^een 
mentioned in a former chapter. But the “Albion knights,” as they were 
called in the charter, had no means to enforce their pretensions, and the earl- 
palatine presently retired to Virginia, without any attempt at the conver- 
sion of the twenty-three kings of Charles or Delaware river, set forth in the 
patent as the great object of the grant. 

Meanwhile, the Indian war broke out anew. A tribe on the Hudson, 
north of the Highlands, which had taken no share in the former war, attacked 
and plundered a Dutch canoe coming from Fort Orange, laden with furs. 
The frontier boweries were again assailed by a new confederacy of seven tribes, 
some of them inhabitants of the mainland and others of Long Island. The 
colony of Achter Cul, behind Newark bay, was completely ruined. So were 
Vredeland and Newtown, It was at this time that Mrs. Anne Hutchinson 
was slain, with all of her family, except a granddaughter taken prisoner. 
The Lady Moody’s settlement at Gravesend was also attacked; but she had 
a guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. 

In this emergency the commonalty had again been resorted to. A meet- 
ing of the inhabitants had been called by the director, and a board of “ Eight 
Men” appointed (September 13th) to aid and advise in the conduct of the war. 
To prevent the English settlers from leaving the province, fifty or more were 
taken into the company’s pay, the commonalty having agreed to meet a third 
of the expense. Underhill, one of the heroes of the Pequot v^ar, whose for- 
mer residence in Holland had made him familiar with the Dutch language, 
and who had lately removed to Stamford, w^as appointed to command uie 
Dutch soldiers. Application was also made at New Haven, through Under- 
hill and Allerton, a New England merchant who had removed from Plymouth 
to Manhattan, for an auxiUary force of a hundred and fifty men; but the 
people of that colony had not forgotten their expulsion from the Delaware; 
they doubted also the justice of the quarrel, and, on that ground, refused, 
their aid. The Eight Men, in an appeal to Holland (October 24th), ^ve 
an affecting account of the wretched condition of the colony. The inhabi-, 
tants, driven from their boweries, of rvhich only three remained on the island 
of Manhattan, were mestly clustered in straw huts about a ruinous and 
hardly tenable fort, themselves short of provisions, and their cattle in danger 
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of starving. A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where Wall street 
now runs, was presently erected as a protection for New Ainsterdam. 

Several expeditions against the Indians were meanwhile undertaken. 
Councillor La Montaigne, with a force of three companies^ Dutch burghers 
under Captain Euyter, £^gli^ colonists imder Lieutenant Baxter, and Dutch 
soldiers under Sergeant Cock, crossed to Staten Island. The Indians kept 
out of the way, hut their village was burned, and several himdred bushds 
of com were destroyed. The same party proceeded soon after in three yachts 
against the Indians near Stamford, who had committed great ravages. They 
landed at Greenwich. The invaders marched some forty miles into the 
country in January, 1644, killed an Indian or two, took prisoners some 
women and children, destroyed a little com, set fire to the forts, and returned 


to New Amsterdam. 

Another expedition was directed against a tribe on Long Island, hitherto 
esteemed friendly, but recently accused of secret hostilities. The Dutch had 
given the name of Hemstede to the district inhabited by this tribe. La 
Montaigne sailed with a hundred and twenty men, Dutch soldiers under 
Cock, English led by Underhill, and burghers under Pietersen. Underhill, 
with eighteen men, marched against the smaller village, and La Montaigne, 
with -the main body, against the other. Both parties were completely suc- 
cessful. They took the villages by surprise, and, with the loss of only one 
killed and three wounded, slew upwards of a hundred Indians. But the 
victory was disgraced by atrocious cmelties on two Indian prisoners, hacked 
to pieces with knives iii the streets of New Amsterdam. 

Captain Undcrliill, having been sent to Stamford to reconnoitre, was de- 
spatched in Febmary, with Ensign Van Dyck and a hundred and twenty men, 
in three yaclit^?, upon a new enterprise against the Indians in that neigh- 
bourhood. lie landed at Greenwich, and, after a tedious march in the snow, 
crossing on the way a rocky hill, and fording two rivers, silently approached 
the Indian village by moonlight. A large number of Indians, assembled 
to celebrate some festival, made a desperate resistance; but, afte^ an hour’s 
fighting, during which many Indians were slain, the village was set on fire, 
and all the horrors of the Pequot massacre were renewed. It was said that 
five hundred perished in the battle or the flames. The victors slept on the 
field. Fifteen had been wounded, but none killed. They reached Sta^ord 
the next day at noon, where they were kindly entertained by the English 
settlers, and, two days after, arrived at New Amsterdam, where a public 
thanksgiving was ordered. 

Some of the hostile tribes now aske’d for peace, but others still continued 
the war. The Dutch West India Company, made bankrupt by the expenses 
of military operations in the Brazils, haa been quite unable to afford any 
assistance, and a bill for 2,622 guilders, $1,045, drawn upon it by the director, 
which some of the New England traders at Manhattan had cashed, came back 

E rotested. The director imposed an excise duty on wine, beer, brandy, and 
eavei®. Though no aid could be obtained from Holland, unexpected but 
opportune assistance arrived from Curagoa, in a body of a hundred and 
thirty soldiers lately expelled from Brazil, where the Portuguese had risen 
against the Dutch. The inhabitants of Curagoa, who did not need, and had 
no means to maintain these soldiers, sent them to New Amsterdam; and 
^em arrival enabled Kieft to dismiss, but “in the most civil manner,” the 
jp^g^h auxiliaries hitherto employed, ^ese soldiers were billeted on the 
inhabitants, and the excise duties were continued ^ provide them with 
clothing. The Eight Men denied the right to levy these taxes, and the brewers 
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reiMsted; but IQeft insisted on pajroent. Presently the Eight Men appealed 
to Holland in a protest complaining in emphatic terms of Kieft’s conduct 
in the origin and progress of the war. The inhabitants also expressed their 
opinions with mucn freedom, and the schout-fiscal at New Amsterdam soon 
had his hands full of prosecutions for defamation of the director’s character. 

Rensselaerswick, the only portion of the province which had escaped 
the rava^ of this war, had received, in 1642, an accession of settlers, among 
thctti John Megalapolensis, a “pious and well-learned minister,” to whom 
we are indebted for the earliest extant account of the Mohawks. Under the 
g^s of the Fort Aurania, but within the jurisdiction of the patroon, a little 
village had sprung up near the bend of the river, and hence familiarly known 
among the inhabitants as the Fityk, or Beversfuyky but officially as Bever- 
vryck, the present Albany. Here a church had been built, and here resided 
Van Cuylcr, the president-commissary ; also Van der Donck, graduate of the 
University of Leyden, schout-fiscal of the colony, and author of a description 
of New Netherlands. 

Very jealous of his feudal jurisdiction, aspiring, in fact, to a substantial 
independence, the patroon would grant no lands unless the settlers would 
agree to renounce their right of appeal to the authorities at New Amsterdam. 
He was equally jealous of his monopoly of importation ; but Van der Donck, 
unwilling to be esteemed “the worst man in the colony,” especially ‘'as his 
term of office was short,” was rather backward in enforcing the severe laws 
against irregular trade. This lukewarmness produced a violent quarrel 
between him and the zealous Van Cuyler. Van der Donck was even accused 
of secretly fomenting among the inhabitants a spirit of discontent against 
these regulations, represented “ as an attempt to steal the bread out of their 
mouths” — a discontent which showed itself not only in a protest against 
Van Cuyler, signed “in a circle,” but even in violent threats against that 
faithful officer’s life. 

A part of the English settlers at Stamford had sought safety from the 
Indians by crossing to Long Island, where they commenced a settlement 
at Hempstead (November 16th, 1643) under a Dutch patent. Advantage 
was taken of this peace to obtain some additional cessions on Long Island, 
and Vlissengen, now Flushing, was granted (October 16th, 1645), to a com- 
pany of Anabaptist refugees from Massachusetts. 

The settlements about New Amsterdam, almost ruined by the late war, 
could hardly muster a hundred men. Of thirty flourishing boweries, but 
five or six remained. The complaints a^ainst^ Kieft, and the disastrous 
condition of the colony, caused much discussion. It appeared, from a 
statement of accounts, that New Netherlands had cost the company more 
than half a million of guilders (8200,000) over and above all receipts. Kieft 
meanwhile became more and more unpopular. Amongst other stretches of 
authority which made the people of New Netherlands complain that “ under 
a king they could not be worse treated,” he had denie'd the right of appeal 
from nis decisions to the authorities in Holland. Even a new set of prose- 
cutions for libel could not protect the unpopular director from being called 
by very hard names, and threatened with still rougher usagje whenever he 
should lose the protection of his office. In 1646 he became involved in an 
unfortunate quarrel with Bogardus, the minister, whom he accused of drunk- 
enness in the pulpit. Bogardus retorted from that very pulpit “in the most 
brutal manner,” and followed up tl;^e controversy with the ^eater zeal whelj 
the recall of Eieft becq^e presently known. 
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THB GOYBRNORSHIP OF BTtTTVBSANT (1647 A.D.) 

In conscQucnce of the numsrouB End loud compI^uitB E^Einst Eicfti the 
directors of the West India Company had resolved to intrust the government 
of New Netherlands to Petrus Stuyvesant, the governor of Cur^a, l^rbom 
the loss of a leg at the siege of St. Martin’s, then occupied by the Portujpae^, 
had obliged to return to Holland. It was resolved, also, to remove thereitUun- 
ing restrictions on the trade of New Netherlands by throwing open me ri^t 
of imports and exports to free 
competition; but New Amster- 
dam still remained the sole port 
of entry. 

Virginia and Maryland, the 
two English colonies on the 
south, numbered, by this time, 
some twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants; New England, on the 
north, counted near as many 
more; while the whole of New 
Netherlands had hardly two or 
three thousand colonists, even 
including the Swedes on the 
Delaware, Beverwick was a 
hamlet of ten houses; New 
Amsterdam was a village of 
wooden huts, with roofs of 
straw, and chimneys of mud 
and sticks, abounding in grog- 
shops and places for the sale 
of tobacco and beer. At the 
west end of Long Island were 
six plantations under the jur- 
isdiction of the Dutch, but 
several of them were inhabited 
chiefly by English. Under the Pbtbr Stuyvesant 

cliarter of 1640 , these villages (I602-1082) 

enjoyed the privilege of a mag- 
istracy, acting chiefly as a local tribunal, annually selected by the director 
from a triple nomination made by the magistrates of the previous year. 
Officers corresponding to a constable and clerk were named by the director. 
Even this limited enjo3ment of municipal rights did not extend to New 
Amsterdam, where the director and fiscal acted as town magistrates. 

Tlyj West India Company was largely concerned in the slave trade, and 
some slaves were imported into New Netherlands. Most of them remained 
the fjroperty of the company, and the more trusty and industrious, after a 
cert^ period of labour, were allowed little farms, pa 3 dng, in lieu of all other 
^rvice, a stipulated amount of produce ; but this emancipation did not extend 
to the children — a circumstance inexplicable and highly displeasing to the 
comlnonalty of New Netherlands, who could not understand “how anyone 
ibom of a free Christian mother could netrertheless be a slave.” 

IN arrival of the new director, Kieft complained of Kuyter and 

Melyn, patroons^of Staten Island, late leaders of the Eight Men, for dander 
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in their protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrary temper and 
the haughty airs so common with militapr officers, took the side of authority, 
and Kuyter and Melyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. They 
sailed for Holland along with Kieft and Bogardus, in a ship richly laden with 
furs ; but, in consequence of having two Jonahs on board — so, at least, Win- 
throp ^ thought — fugitives from New England justice, who had sought refuge 
at New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to deliver 
up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and Kieft, Bogardus, 
and some eighty others perished — an event “ sadly to be lamented,^’ as Win- 
throp admits, *‘on account of the calamity,” but which he relates, never- 
tiieless, with very evident zest, as a palpable judgment on New England's 
enemies. 

To avoid responsibility, Stuyvesant constituted a board of Nine Men, 
similar to those of his predecessor, and with similar results. Van der Donck, 
late of Rensselaerswick, who had received, for his services in the treaty with 
the Mohawks, the patroonship of Colon Donck, now Yonkers, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649 ; and in spite of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisoned him, and 
excluded him from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by all 
the Nine Men, addressed to the states-general of Holland, and praying their 
protection, and the substitution of a burgher government for that of the 
company; also a remonstrance setting forth the grievances of the province, 
and citing the example of New England, where “ neither patroons, nor lords, 
nor princes are known, but only the people.” This appeal was carried to 
Holland by Van der Donck himself. To counterwork it, Stuyvesant sent after 
him Secretary Van Tienhoven, fortified with a letter obtained, through Bax- 
ter's influence, from the English magistrates of Gravesend, testifying to his 
good administration. 

EMBROILMENTS WITH NEW ENGLAND 

Thus entangled at home and attacked in Holland, the director was simul- 
taneously engaged in an embarrassing correspondence with New England. 
Besides the old matters, the New England commissioners complained loudly 
of the Dutch tariff, and of the selling of powder and guns to the Indians, 
and of some special grievances committed by Stuyvesant ; who, after repeat- 
edly soliciting an interview, in a manner which betrayed his weakness, pre- 
ceded to the house of Good Hope, in September, 1650, to negotiate in person 
with the New England commissioners. The matters in dispute related to 
boundaries, the entertainment of fugitives, and to several specific injuries 
mutually alleged, all of which it was at last agreed to refer to four arbitra- 
tors, all of them English, two named by Stuyvesant, and two by the commis- 
sioners. By their award, all the eastern part of Long Island, composing the 

E resent county of Suffolk, was assigned to New England. The boundary 
etween the Connecticut colonies and New Netherlands was to begin at Green- 
wich bay, to run northerly twenty miles into the country, and beyond “as 
it shall be agreed”; but nowhere to approach the Hudson nearer than ten 
miles. The Dutch retained their fort of Good Hope, with the lands appur- 
tenant to it; but all the rest of the territory on the river was assigned to 
Connecticut. Fugitives were to be mutually given up. ' 

The question as to the Delaware, left unsettled, led speedily to new troubles."^ , 
The project of planting on that river was revived at New Haven. A com- 
pany of adventurers bound thither touched at Manhattan, and, relying on 
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the late treaty, and on letters from the jrovemors of New Haven and Masaar 
[^husetts, freely avowed their purpose. Stu 3 rve 8 ant, however, seized the ship, 
detains the emigrants, and, to strengthen the Dutch interest on the river, 
3 n the very spot which the New Haven advent^rs had intended to occupjjr, 
xnd within five miles of the Swedish fort of Christiana, he built Fort Casinur, 
3 n the present site of New Castle. This was denounced at New Haven as a 
iriolation of the treaty ; and the war which broke out in 1653 between Crom- 
well and the Dutch suggested the idea of the conquest of New Netherlands, 
still tom by internal dissensions. The disarming of Fort Bearen, and the 
imprisonment at New Amsterdam of Van Slechtenhorst, Cuyleris successor 
as commissary, had produced at Rensselaerswick great ill feeling, which 
Stuyvesant aggravated by assuming jurisdiction over Beverwick as within 
the precinct of the company's fort. Van der Donck's complaints, being 
staved off by the company, resulted only in the establishment, in Febmary, 
1653, of a very narrow municipal government for New Amsterdam, com- 
posed of two burgomasters and five schcpens, of whom, however, the director 
claimed the nomination, while the provincial schout continued to act as city 
sellout also. Yet even with the board it was not easy to agree either as to 
the revenue it should enjoy or the expenses it should pay — ^a matter of no 
little interest in the embarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan 
For repairing the city palisade, and adding a trench and rampart as defences 
against New England invasion. The obstinacy of Massachusetts became the 
safety of the Dutch, as related in the preceding chapter.^ 


THE DUTCH CONQUEST OF NEW SWEDEN 

With the Swedes, powerful competitors for the tobacco of Virginia and 
the beaver of the Schuylkill, the Dutch were to contend for the banks of 
the Delaware. Tn the vicinity of the river, the Swedish company was more 
powerful than its rival; but the whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenfold more populous than New Sweden. From motives of commercial 
security, the Dutch built Fort Casimir, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
New Castle, witliin five miles of Christiana, near the mouth of the Brandywine. 
To the Swedes this seemed an encroachment ; jealousies ensued ; and at last 
F1G54), aided by stratagem and immediate superiority in numbers. Rising [or 
Rysingh], the Swedish governor, overpowered the garrison. 

The aggression was fatal to the only colony which Sweden had planted. 
The metropolis was exhausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmdll 
ind soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser- 
vice ; Oxenstierna was no more. Sweden had ceased to awaken fear or inspire 
respect; and the Dutch company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who had 
rx^cn absent in the Barbadoes] to “revenge their wrong, to drive the Swedes 
[Tom the river, or cofiipel their submission.’' The order was renewed; and 
in September, 1655, the Dutch governor, collecting a force of more than six 
hundred men, sailed into the Delaware with the purpose of conquest. Besist- 
ance was unavailing. One fort after another surrendered: to Rising hon- 
ourable terms were conceded (September 25th, 1655); the colonists were 
possession of their estates : and, in defiance of protests 
A* ur u o Scandinavians, the jurisdiction of the Dutch was 

jptablished. Such was the end of New^weden,i the colony that connects 

collated to take an oath of aUe^nv were guaranteed the poe- 
r lands. Those who refused were shipped to Holland. All civil connection with* 
H w.— voa. XXIII, c 
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America with Gustavus Adolphus and the nations that dwell on the gulf of 
Bottmia. It maintained its distinct existence for a little more than seven- 
teen years, and succeeded in establiching permanent plantations on the Dela- 
ware. The descendants of the colonists, m the course of generations, widely 
scattered and blended with emigrants of other lineage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hundred of the present population of the United 
States. At the surrender, they did not much exc^ seven hundred souls. 
Free from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were convulsing the English 
mind, it was only as notestants that they shared the impulse of the age. 


THE GROWTH OF NEW AMSTERDAM; ITS COSMOPOLITAN TOLERATION 

The conquest of the Swedish settlements was followed by relations bear- 
ing a near analogy to the provincial system of Rome. The West India Com- 
pany desired an ally on its southern frontier; the country above Christiana 
was governed by Stuyvesant's deputy; whilst the city of Amsterdam became, 
by purchase, in December, 1656, the proprietary of Delaware, from the 
Brand 3 rwine to Bombay Hook; and afterwards, under cessions from the 
natives, extended its jurisdiction to Cape Henlopen. But did a city ever 
govern a province with forbearance? The noble and right honourable lords, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, instituted a paralysing commercial monopoly, 
and required of the colonists an oath of absolute obedience to all their past 
or future commands. But Maryland was free ; Virginia governed itself. The 
restless colonists, almost as they landed, and even tne soldiers of the garrison, 
fled in troops from the dominion of Amsterdam to the liberties of English 
colonies. The province of the city was almost deserted; the attempt to 
elope was punisnable by death, and scarce thirty families remained. 

During the absence of Stuyvesant from Manhattan (September, 1655), the 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes, never r^osing confidence in 
the Dutch, made a desperate assault on the colony. In sixty-four canoes, 
they appeared before the town, and ravaged the adjacent country. The 
return of the expedition restored confidence. The captive^s were ransomed, 
and industry repaired its losses. The Dutch seemed to have firmly established 
their power, and promised themselves happier years. New Netherlands con- 
soled them for the loss of Brazil. They exulted in the possession of an admi- 
rable territory, that needed no embankments against the ocean. They were 
Igoud of its vast extent, from New England to Maryland, from the sea to the 
't^at river of Canada, and the remote northwestern wilderness. They sounded 
with exultation the channel of the deep stream, which was no longer shared 
with the Swedes. Its banks were more inviting than the lands on the Amazon. 

Meantime the country near the Hudson gained by increasing emigration. 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchants; and the policy of 
the government invited them by its good will. If Stuyvesant sometimes 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be reproved by his 
employers. Did he change the rate of duties arbitrarily? The directors, 
sensitive to commercial honour, charged him “ to keep every contract invio- 
late.^^ Did he tamper with the currency by rawing the nominal value of 
foreim coin? The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did he attempt to 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rules? This also was condemned ^ 

the mother country was henceforth terminited; but the Swedish Lutheran church, the rightL 
and freedom of which were secured by the capitulation, continued to recognize an ecclesias- 
tical dependence on Sweden down to the time of the American Revolution. — Hildreth.^] 
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unwise and impracticable. Did he intetfere with the merchants by inspecting 
their accounts? The deed was censured as without precedent m Christen- 
dom'' ; and he was ordered to " treat the merchants with kindness^ lest they 
return, and the coimtry be deTOpulated." Did his zeal for Calvmism lead 
him to persecute Lutherans? He was chid for his bigotry. Did his hatred 
of ^^the abominable sect of Quakers" imprison and afterwards exile the 
blameless Bowne ? “ Let every peaceful citizen," wrote the directors, “ ei^oy 
freedom of conscience ; this maxim has made our city the asylum for fugitives 
from every land; tread in its steps, and you shall be blessed." 

Private worship was, therefore, allowed to every religion. Opinion, if 
not yet enfranchised, was already tolerated. The people of Palestme, from 
the destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, were ^ured 
by the traffic and the candour of the New World : and not the Saxon and Celtic 
races only, the children of the bondmen that broke from slavery in Egypt, 
the posterity of those who had wandered in Arabia, and worshipped near 
Calvary, found a home, liberty, and a burial-place on the island of Manhattan.^ 

The emigrants from Holland were themselves of the most various lineage : 
for Holland had long been the gathering-place of the unfortunate. Could 
we trace the descent of the emigrants from the Low Countries to New Nether- 
lands, we should be carried not onW to the bank of the Rhine and the bor- 
(lers of the German Sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from France after 
the massacre of Bartholomew's eve ; and to those earlier inquirers who were 
swayed by the voice of Huss in the heart of Bohemia. New York was always 
a city of the world. Its settlers were relics of the first fruits of the Reformation, 
chosen from the Belgic provinces and England, from France and Bohemiiii, 
from Germany and Switzerland, from Piedmont and the Italian Alps, 

The religious sects, which, in the middle ages, had been fostered by the 
municipal liberties of the south of France, were the harbingers of modem 
freedom, and had therefore been sacrificed to the inexorable feudalism of the 
north. After a bloody conflict, the plebeian reformers, crushed by the merci- 
less leaders of the military aristocracy, escaped to the highlands that divide 
J<>ance and Italy. It was found, on the progress of the Reformation, that 
they had by three centuries anticipated Luther and Calvin. The hurricane 
of persecution, w^hich was to sweep Protestantism from the earth, did not 
spare tlu'ir seclusion ; mothers with infants were rolled down the rocks, and 
the bones of martyrs scattered on the Alpine mountains. Was there no 
asylum for the pious Waldensians? The city of Amsterdam (December 19th, 
1656) offered the fugitives a free passage to America, and a welcome reception^ 
was prepared in New Netherlands for flie few who were willing to emigrate. 

The persecuted of every cret'd and every clime w^ere invited to the colony. 
When the Protestant churches in Rochelle were razed, the Calvinists of that 
city were gladly admitted ; and the French Protestants came in such numbers 
that the public documents were sometimes issued in French as well as in Dutch 
and En^sh. Troops of orphans were sometimes shipped for the milder 

New York was already, indeed from the beginning it had been, a cosmopolitan city. 
As Holland was a refuge for ^1 persecuted sects, so representatives of most of them had found 
their way to New Amsterdam. Even twenty years before, according to Jogues,^ the Jesuit 
missionary, not less than eighteen different dialects were spoken in it. Refugee Protestants 
from punish Flanders, Bohemia, France, and the valleys of the Alps, fugitive sectmes from 
New England, Jews, and even some Catholics, were to be foimd there. Yet public worship 
was only pennitted to the Dutch Reformed cmurches (progenitors of a now numerous com- 
mujpon, which, down to the American Revolution, oremained ecolesiastically dependent on 
the clwiB of Amsterdam), to the Swedish Lutherans at the South %ver, and to such of the 
on Long Island as substantially conformed in doctrine and practice to the Established 
Church.— Hildreth.*] 
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destimes of the New World; a free passa^ was offered to mechanics; for 
'^popidation was known to be the bulwark of every state.” The govern- 
ment of New Netherlands desired fanners and labourers, foreigners and 
exiles, men inured to toil and penury.” The colony increased; cluldren 
swarmed in every village; the new year and the month of May were wel- 
comed with noisy frolics; new modes of activity were devised; lumber was 
shipped to France; the whale pursued off the coast; the vine, the mulberry 
planted; flocks of sheep as well as cattle were multiplied; and tile, so long 
imported from Holland, began to be manufactured near Fort Orange. New 
Amsterdam could, in 1664, boast of stately buildings, and almost vied with 
Boston. ‘^This happily situated province,” said its inhabitants, ‘‘may 
become the grana^ of our fatherland; should our Netherlands be wasted 
by grievous wars, it will offer our count^men a safe retreat ; by God^s bless- 
ing, we shall in a few years become a mighty (people.” 


AFRICAN SLAVES IN NEW NETHERLANDS 

Thus did various nations of the Caucasian race assist in colonising the 
central states. The African also had his portion on the Hudson. The West 
India Company, which sometimes transported Indian captives to the West 
Indies, having large establishments on the coast of Guinea, at an early day, 
in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro slave- 
trade without remorse. We have seen Elizabeth of England a partner in 
the commerce, of which the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, were dis- 
tinguished patrons; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to own shares in 
a slave-ship, to advance money for the outfits, and to participate in the returns. 
In proportion to population. New York had imported as many Africans as 
Virginia. That New York is not a slave-state like Carolina is due to climate, 
and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvesant was instructed 
to use every exertion to promote the sale of negroes. They were imported 
sometimes by way of the West Indies, often directly from Guinea, and were 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder. The average price was less than 
one hundred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the traffic was not strictly 
enforced ; and a change of policy sometimes favoured the export of negroes to 
the English colonies. The enfranchised negro might become a freeholder. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLES FOR POPULAR LIBERTY 

With the Africans came the African institution of abject sla'^^ery ; the large 
emigrations from Connecticut engrafted on New Netherlands the Puritan 
idea of popular freedom. There were so many English at Manhattan as to 
require an English secretary, preachers who could speak in English as well 
as in Dutch, and a publication of civil ordinances in English. Whole towns 
had been settled by New England men, who planted New England liberties 
in a Congregational way, with the consent and under the jurisdiction of the 
Dutch. Their presence and their activity foretold a revolution. 

In the fatherland, the power of the people was unknown ; in New Nether- 
lands, the necessities of the colony had pven it a twilight existence, (Uid 
delegates from the Dutch towns. At first twelve, then perhaps eight in number, 
had, as we have seefa, mitigated the arbitrary authonty of Kieft. There was 
no distinct concession of legislative power to the people ; put the people hadf» 
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without a teacher, become convinced of the ri^t of resistance. The brew- 
ers (August 18th, 1644) refused to an arbitrary excise : " Were we to yield,'' 
said they, *'we should offend the Eight Men, and the whole commonalty." 
The large proprietaries did not favour popular freedom; the commander 
of Rensselaer Stein had even raised a battery, that “the canker of freemen" 
might not enter the manor; but the patroons cheerfully joined the free boors 
in resisting arbitrary taxation. As a compromise, it was proposed that, 
from a double nomination by the villages, the governor should appoint trib- 
unes, to act as m^istrates in trivial cases, and as agents for the towns, 
to give their opinion whenever they should be consulted. Town-meetings 
were absolutely prohibited. 

Discontents mcre^d. Van der Donck and others were charged with 
leaving nothing untrieef to abjure what they called the galling yoxe of an 
arbitrary government. A commission repaired to Holland for redress; as 
farmers, they claimed the liberties essential to the prosperity of agriculture; 
as merchants, they protested against the intolerable burden of the customs; 
and when redress was refused, tyranny was followed by its usual conse- 
quence — cl^destine associations against oppression. The excess of com- 
plaint obtained for New Amsterdam a court of justice like that of the metrop- 
olis (April 4th, 1652) ; but the municipal liberties included no political fran- 
cliise ; the sheriff was appointed by the governor ; the two burgomasters and 
five schepens made a double nomination of their own successors, from which 
“the valiant director himself elected the board." The city had privileges, 
not the citizens. The province gained only the municipal liberties, on which 
rested the commercial aristocracy of Holland. Citizenship was a commercial 
privilege, and not a political enfranchisement. It was not much more than 
a license to trade. 

The system was at war with Puritan usages; the Dutch in the colony 
readily caught the idea of relying on themselves; and the r)ersevering restr 
Icssness of the people had led to a general assembly (or Landtag) of two 
deputies from each village in New Netherlands (November to December, 
1653), an assembly which Stuyvesant was unwilling to sanction, and could 
not prevent. As in Massachusetts, this first convention sprung from the will 
of the people ; and it claimed the right of deliberating on the civil condition of 
tlie country : 

The statcs-general of the United ProvinreR [such was the remonstrance and petition, 
drafted by George Baxter, and unanimously adopted by the convention] are our liege lords; 
we submit to the laws of the United Provinces; and our rights and privileges ought to be in 
harmony with those of the fatherland, for we are a member of the state, and not a subjugated 
people. We, who have come together from various parts of the world, and are a blended 
community of various lineage; wc, who have, at our own expense, exchanged our native 
lands for the protection of the United Provinces; we, who have transformed the wilderness 
into fruitful farms, demand that no new laws shall be enacted but with the consent of the 
people, that none shall be appointed to office but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws sLoll never be revived. 

Stuyvesant was taken by surprise. He had never had faith in “the 
wavering multitude"; and doubts of man's capacity for self-government 
dictated his reply: 

Will you set your names to the visionary notions of the New England man? Is no one 
of the Netherlands’ nation able to draft your petition? And your prayer is so extravagant 
yoia might as well claim to send delegates to we assembly of their nign mightinesses them- 
wlires. (1) Laws will be made by the director axAdOOuncil. Evil manners produce good 
laws for their restraint; and therefore the laws of New Netherlands %re good. (2) Shall 
J>eople elect their own officers? If this rule become our cynosure, and the election of magis* 
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trates be left to the rabble, eveiy man will irote for one of his own stamp. The thief will vote 
for a thief; the smuggler for a smuggler; and fraud and vice will become privileged. (3) The 
old laws remain in toiee; directors will never make themselves responsible to subjects.’* 

The delegates in their rejoinder (December 13th) appealed to the inalien- 
able rights of nature. “ We do but design the general good of the country 
and the maintenance of freedom; nature permits all men to constitute 
society, and assemble for the protection of liberty and property.” Stuy vesant, 
having exhausted his arguments, could reply only by an act of power; and 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its members to separate on pain 
of arbitrary punishment.^ “We derive our authority from God and the West 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects” : such was 
his farewell message to the convention which he dispersed. 

The West India Company declared this resistance to arbitrary taxation 
to be “contrary to the maxims of every enlightened government.” “We 
approve the taxes you propose” — ^thus they wrote to Stuyvesant — “have 
no regard to the consent of the people”; “let them indulge no longer the 
visionary dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent.'” But 
the people continued to indulge the dream; taxes could not be collected*" 
and the colonists, in their desire that popular freedom might prove more 
than a vision, listened with complacency to the hope of obtaining English 
liberties by submitting to English jurisdiction. 


ENGLISH ENCROACHMENTS 

Oomwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in the days of 
his son, the design was revived; and the restoration of Charles II threat- 
ened New Netherlands with danger from the south, the north, and from 
England. 

In previous negotiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the envoy of 
New Netherlands had, in 1659, firmly maintained the right of the Dutch to 
the southern bank of the Delaware, pleading purchase and colonisation before 
the patent to Lord Baltimore had been granted. On the restoration. Lord 
Baltimore renewed his claims to the country from New Castle to Cape Hen- 
lopen. The college of Nineteen of the West India Company was inflexible; 
conscious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessions, and (Septem- 
ber 1st, 1660) resolved “ to defend them even to the spilling of blood.” The 
jurisdiction of his country was maintained; and when young Baltimore, 
with his train, appeared at the mouth of the Brandywine, be w'as honoured 
as a guest ; but the proprietary claims of his father were triumphantly resisted. 
The Dutch, and Swedes, and Finns kept the country safely for William 
Penn. At last, the West India Company, desiring a barrier against the 
English on the south, transferred the whole country on the Delaware to the 
city of Amsterdam (February and July, 1663). 

With Virginia, during the protectorate, the most amicable “relations 
had been confirmed by reciprocal courtesies. Even during the war of 1653. 
between England and Holland, friendly intercourse had continued. Equal 
rights in the colonial courts were reciprocally secured by treaty in 1659. 
But upon the restoration, the act of navigation, at first evaded, was soon 
enforced; and by degrees, Berkelev, whose brother coveted the soil of New 
Jersey, threatened hostility. Clopds gathered in the south. 

Baxter waa depored from the magistracy of Gravesend, and, when he attempted" an 
insurrection, was imprisoned.] 
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In the north, affairs wen still more lowering, lilassachusetts did not 
relinquish its ri^t to an indefinite extenmon of its territory to the west; 
and me people of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
jainnH (Octoter, 1662) but, rupdless of the provisions^ treaty, claimed 
West Chester, and were steadily advancing towards the Hudson. To stay 
these encroachments, Stuyvesant himself repaired to Boston (September, 
1663), and entered his complaints to the convention of the Unitra Colonies. 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutrality; the voya^ was, on the part 
of the Dutch, a confession of weakness ; and Connecticut inexorably demanded 
delay. An embassy to Hartford renewed the language of remonstrance 
with no better success. Did the Dutch assert their original grant from the 
states general ? It was interpreted as conveying no more than a commercial 
privilege. Did they plead discovery, purchase from the natives, and long 
possession ? It was replied that Connecticut, by its charter, extended to the 
Pacific. “Whore, then,” demanded the Dutch negotiators, “where is New 
Netherlands?” And the agents of Connecticut, with provoking indiffer- 
ence, replied, “We do not know.” 

These unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 
year’s war with the savages around Esopus (June-November, 1663). The 
rising village on the banks of that stream was laid waste ; many of its inhabi- 
tants murdered or made captive ; and it was only on the approach of winter 
that an ami’istice restored tranquillity. The colony had no friend but the 
Mohawks. “The Dutch,” said the faithful warriors of the Five Nations, 
“ are our brethren. With them we keep but one council fire ; we are united 
by a covenant chain.” 

The contests with the natives, not less than with New England, dis- 
played the feebleness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular 
freedom, and therefore had no public spirit. In New England there were no 
poor; in New Netherlands the poor were so numerous it was difficult to pro- 
vide for their relief. The Puritans e^asily supported schools everywhere, and 
Latin schools in their villages; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difficulty, through two years, and was discontinued. In New England the 
lieople, in the hour of danger, rose involuntarily and defended themselves; 
in the Dutch province, men were unwilling to go to the relief even of 
villages that were in danger from the Indians, and demanded protection 
from the company, which claimed to be their absolute sovereign. 

The necessities of the times wrung from Stuyvesant the concesaon of 
an assembly (November 1st, 1663); the delegates "of the villages would only 
appeal to the states general and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the states general had, as it were, invited aggression by abstaining from 
every public act which should pledge their honour to the defence of the prov-. 
ince; and the West India Company was too penurious to risk its funds, 
where victory v'as so hazardous. A new and more full diet was held in 
April, 1664. Rumours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
the colony; and the popular representatives, having remonstrated a^funst 
the want of all means of defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submitting 
to the English, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, “If you cannot protect 
us, to whom shall we turn ?” The governor, fmtUul to his trust, proposed 
the enlistment “ of every third man, as had more than once been mne m the 
fatherland.” And thus Manhattan was left without defence; the people 
^ould not expose life for the West Indii^Company ; and the company would 
not risk bankruptcy for a colony which it valued chjpfly as property. The 
established government could not but fall into contempt. In vain was tiie 
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libeller of the magistrates fastened to a stake with a bridle in his mouth. 
Stuyvesant confessed his fear of the colonists. ^^To ask aid of the English 
villages would be inviting the Trojan horse within our walls.” I have not 
time to tell how the company is cursed and scolded ; the inhabitants declare 
that the Dutch have never had a right to the country.” Half Long Island 
had revolted; the settlements on the Esopus wavered; the Connecticut men 
had purchased of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North river. 
Such were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his employers. 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST; NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK (1064 A.D.) 

In the mean time the United Provinces could not distrust a war with 
England. No cause for war existed except English envy of the commercial 
glory and prosperity of Holland. In profound confidence of firm peace, 
the countrymen of Grotius were planning liberal councils; at home they 
designed an abandonment of the protective system and concessions to free 
trade; in the Mediterranean, their fleet, under De Ruyter, was preparing to 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary states, and punish the foes of Christen- 
dom and civilisation. And at that very time the English were engaging 
in a piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on the coast of Guinea. 
The King had also, with equal indifference to the chartered rights of Con- 
necticut, and the claims of the Netherlands, granted to the duke of York 
(March 12th, 1664), not only the country from the Kennebec to the St. Croix, 
but the whole territory from the Connecticut river to the shores of the Dela- 
ware; and under the conduct of Richard Nichols, groom of the bedchamber 
to the duke of York, the English squadron, which carried the commissioners 
for New England to Boston, having demanded recruits in Massachusetts, 
and received on board the governor of Connecticut, approached the narrows, 
and quietly cast anchor in Gravesend bay (August 28th). Long Island was 
lost ; soldiers from New England pitched their camp near Breukelen ferry. 

In New ^nsterdam there existed a division of councils. Stuyvesant, 
faithful to his employers, struggled to maintain their interests; the munici- 
pality, conscious that the town was at the mercy of the English fleet, desired 
to avoid bloodshed by a surrender. A joint committee from the governor 
and the city having demanded of Nichols the cause of his prejsence, he replied 
by requiring of Stuyvesant the immediate acknowledgment of English sov- 
ereignty, with the condition of security to the inhabitants in life, lil^rty, and 
property. At the same time, Winthrop of Connecticut, whose love of peace 
ana candid affection for the Dutch nation had been acknowledged by the 
West India Company, advised his personal friends to offer no resistance. 
“The surrender,” Stuyvesant .nobly answered, “would be reproved in the 
fatherland.” The burgomasters, unable to obtain a c^py of the letter from 
Nichols, summoned, not a town meeting — that had been inconsistent with 
the manners of the Dutch — but the principal inhabitants to the pubfic hall, 
where it was resolved that the community ought to know all that related 
to its welfare. 

On a more urgent demand for the letter from the English commander, 
Stuyvesant angrily tore it in pieces ; and the burgomasters, instead of resist- 
ing the invasion, spent their time in framing a protest against the governor. 
On the next day (^ptember 3rd) ainew deputation repaired to the fleet; biil 
Nichols declined disciission. “When may we visit you again?” said the 
commissioners. “ On Thursday,” replied Nichols ; “ for to-morrow I will speak 
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with you at Manhattan/' "Friends," it was smoothly answered, "are very 
welcome there." "Raise the white flag of peace " said the English com- 
mander, "for I shall come with ships of war and soldiers." The commission- 
ors returned to advocate the capitulation, which was quietly effected on the 
following days. The aristocratic liberties of Holland jrieldM to the hope of 
popular liberties like those of New England.^ 

It was with bitter regret that the old soldier Stuvvesant was persuaded 
not to resist the English, by a remonstrance simed by ninety-three promi- 
nent citizens, including his own son, and enforced by the tears of women and 
children. "Let it be so," he said; "I had rather be carried to my grave." 
Fiske^ says that no canon of morality can justify Charles II in this conquest, 
and that it merited the revenge of the Dutch when in their next war they 
burned the English fleet at Chatham and blockaded the Thames — “ the sorest 
military humiliation that England has ever known since William the Norman 
landed in Sussex." 

After the surrender, Stuyvesant went to Holland to justify himself, and 
received the most cordial support from the people he had governed with 
fairness in ev(*rything except regard for popular liberty, which he abhorred. 



New Amsterdam in 1669 

He returned to New York in 1667 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 
present Fourth avenue, Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and the East river. 
He and the English governor, Nichols, were great friends. Stuyvesant died 
in 1672, aged eighty, and is buried in St. Mark's church, founded by his 
widow in 1687.® 

The articles of surrender, framed under the auspices of the municipal 
authority, by the mediation of the younger Winthrop and Pynchon, accepted 
by the magistrates and other inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep- 
t(‘inl)er 8th) and not ratified by Stu)rvesant till the surrender had virtually 
been made, proniisc^i^ security to the customs, the religion, the municipal 
institutions, the possessions of the Dutch. The enforcement of the Naviga- 
tion Act was delayed for six months. During that period direct intercourse 
with Holland remained free. The towns were still to choose their own magis- 
trates, and Manhattan, now first known as New York, to elect its deputies 
with free voices in all public affairs.^ 

treaty of July, 1667, the Dutch were allowed, as compensation for New Nether- 
wnds, to retain the colony of Surinam, in Quian^, then lately planted by some English ad- 
j™' captured by the Dutch during the war — an exchao^ the policy of which was 
doubted by many, who thought colonies within the tropics moro prontable than planta- 
tions m North America. For the first hundred years Surinam kept pretty equal pace with 
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The colonists were satisfied fve^ few embarked for Holland; it seemed 
rathi^ that the new benefit of English liberties was to be added to the security 
of property. The recruits from Massachusetts were dismissed. In a few 
days (September 24th, 1664) Fort Orange, now named Albany, from 
Scotti^ title of the duke of York, quietlv surrendered ; and the lea^e with 
the Five Nations was wisely renewM. October 1st, the Dutch ana Swedes 
on the Delaware capitulatea. 

For the first time the whole Atlantic coast of the old thirteen stat^ was 
in possession of England. The country had obtained geographical unity. 


THE SEPARATION OF NEW JERSEY FROM NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

The dismemberment of New Netherlands ensued on its surrender. The 
duke of York had already, on June 23rd-24th, two months before the con- 
quest, assigned to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, both proprietaries 
of Carolina, the land between tlhie Hudson and the Delaware. In honour of 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the same bounds as at present, except 
on the north, received the name of New Jersey. If to fix boundaries and 
grant the soil could constitute a commonwealth, the duke of York gave polit- 
ical existence to New Jersey. The Dutch had been the first to plant the soil 
which Hudson had discovered ; the moral character of the commonwealth was 
moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakers, and dissenters from 
Scotland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY 

A few families of Quakers had found a refine in New Jersey before ^e 
end of 1664. More than a year earlier. New England Puritans, sojourners 
on Long Island, solicited and obtainea leave to establish themselves and 
their cherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Nichols, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jersey, encouraged farmers from Long Island 
and New England to emigrate in numbers by authorising them to purchase 
lands directly from the natives; and without the knowledge of the proprie- 
taries, the coast from the old Dutch [not Danish as some have claimed] 
settlement of Bergen to Shrewsbury was adorned with a semicircle of villages. 

Meantime England witnessed one of the most interesting occurrences in 
American history. Avarice paid its horn^e to freedom; and the bigoted 
royalists, who were now lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, yet desirous 
to foster the rapid settlement of their province, vied with New England in 
the invention of a liberal constitution (February 10th, 1665). Security of 
persons and property under laws to be made by an assembly composed of 
the governor and council, and at least an equal number of representatives of 
the people ; freedom from taxation except by the act of #the colonial assembly ; 
a oombmed opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any arbitrary 
impositions; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and worship, to every 
peaceful citizen ; in a word, a guaranty against the abuse of any prerogative, 
whether of the king, the parliament, or the proprietary — these were the pledges 
of prosperity to New Jersey, and the invitation to all inhabitants of the 

New York. Subseauently, by the aid of Dutch capital and an active slave trade, it advanced 
with rapid strides, being one of the first American plantations into which the cultivation ^ 
coffee was successfully introduced. Butf ' about the time of the American Revolution, 
received a terrible check a a servile insurrection, resulting, after a destructive war, in the 
establishment of an independent negro commumty in the rear of the colony. — UiLDUExii.A] 
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j?.n gliflh dominiotls. To the propnetanes were reserved a veto on provincial 
enactments, the appointment of judicial officers, and the executive authority. 
Lands were promi^ lai^lv at a moderate quitrent; the servant, at the 
period of en^anchisement, became a freeholder. The duke of York, now 
president of the African Company, was the patron of the slave-trade, as well 
as of Berkeley and Carteret; the proprietaries of New Jersey, more true to 
the prince than to humanity, offered a bounty of seventy-five acres of land 
for the importation of each able slave. Quitrents were not to be collected 
till 1670. That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Indian tiUe 
to lands was in all cases to be quieted. 

Such was the institution of a separate government for New Jersey, the 
only portion of New Netherlands which at once gained popular freraom. 
The concession of political fr^chises gave it a distinct existence ; in vain did 
Ni(iols protest against the division of his province, and struggle to recover 
for his patron the territory which had been released in ignorance. He was ' 
not seconded by the people of New Jersey, and, therefore, his complaints 
were fruitless. The colony quietly received Philip Carteret as its governor 
(August, 1665) ; and the cluster of four houses, which, in honour of the fa^- 
ionable, kind-hearted Lady Carteret, was now called Elizabethtown, rose into 
dignity as the capital of the province. To New England, even from the first 
the nursery of men and hive of swanns of emigrants, messengers were 
despatched to publish the tidings that Puritan literties were warranted a 
shelter on the ^l^ritan. And New England men, whose citizens had already 
overrun Long Island, had, years before, struggled for a settlement on the 
Delaware, and had just b^n purchasing an extensive territory in Carolina, 
came and bargained with the Indians for Newark. The province increased 
in numbers and prosperity. Everything was of good au^ry, till quitrents 
were seriously spoken of. But on the subject of real estate in the New World 
the Puritans and the lawyers differed widely. The New England men always 
asserted that the earth had been given to Noah and his posterity; that the 
heathen, as a part of his lineal descendants, had a rightful claim to their 
lands; that therefore a deed from the Indians was paramount to any land- 
title whatever. The Indian deeds, executed partly with the approbation of 
Nichols, partly with the consent of Carteret hunself, were pleaded as superior 
to proprietary grants; disputes were followed by confusion; the established 
authority fell into contempt; and the colonists, conscious of their ability to 
lake care of themselves, appointed their own magistrates and mana^d their 
own government. There was little danger from the neighbouring Indians, 
whose strength had been broken by long hostilities with the Dutch ; the Five 
Nations guarded the approaches from the interior, and the vicinity of older 
settlements saved the emigrants from the distresses of a first adventure in 
the wilderness. Philip Carteret withdrew to England, leaving the colonists 
to domestic peace. 

The mild system* of New Jersey did not extend beyond the Delaware; 
the settlements in New Netherlands on the opposite bank, consisting chiefly 
of groups of Dutch around Lewistown and New Castle, and Swedes md Finns 
at Christiana creek, at Chester, and near Philadelphia, were retained as a 
dependency of New York. The claim of Ijord Baltimore was denied with 
pertinacity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch 
the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistown with an armed 
A)rce. The county was immediately nylaimed, as belonging by conquest 
lio the duke of York; and Delaware still escaped the i^nminent peril of being 
absorbed in Maryland. 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN NEW YORK; TEMPORARY RECONQUEST BY THE DUTCH 

In respect to civil liberties, the territory shared the fortunes of New York; 
and for that province the establishment of English jurisdiction was not fol- 
lowed by the expected concessions. Connecticut, surrendering all claiins 
to Long Island, obtained a favourable boundary on the main (December 
1st, 16M). The city of New York was inco^orated ; the municipal liberties 
of Albany were not impaired; but the province had no political franchises, 
and therefore no political unity. In the governor and his subservient council 
were vested the executive and the highest judicial powers; with the court 
of assizes, composed of justices of his own appointment, holding office at 
his will, he exercised supreme legislative power, promulgated a code of 
laws, and modified or repemed them at pleasure. No popular representation, 
no true English liberty, was conceded. Once, indeed, and only once, an 
assembly was held (March, 1665) at Hempstead, chiefly for the purpose of 
settling the respective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub- 
lic charges was there perhaps agreed upon; and the deputies were induced 
to sign an extravagant^ loyal address to the duke of York. But ^'factious 
republicans'* abounded; the deputies were scorned by their constituents 
for their inconsiderate servility ; and the governor, who never again conceded 
an assembly, was “reproached and vilified" for his arbitrary conduct. Even 
the Dutch patents for land were held to require renewal, and Nichols gathered 
a harvest of fees from exacting new title-deeds. 

Under Lovelace, his successor, the same system was more fully developed. 
Even on the southern shore of the Delaware, the Swedes and Finns, the most 
enduring of all emigrants, were roused to resistance. “The method for 
keeping the people in order is severity, and laying such taxes as may give 
them uberty for no thought but how to discharge them." Such was the 
remedy proposed in the instructions from Lovelace to his southern subor- 
dinate, and carried into effect by an arbitrary tariff. 

In New York, when the established powers of the towns favoured the 
demand for freedom, eight villages united (October 9th, 1669) in remonstrat- 
ing against the arbitra^ government; they demanded the promised legisla- 
tion by annual assemblies. But absolute government was the settled policy 
of the royal proprietary ; and taxation for purposes of defence, by the decree 
of the governor, was the next experiment. The towns of Southold, South- 
ampton, and Easthampton expressed themselves willing to contribute, if 
they might enjoy the privileges of the New England colonies. The people 
of Huntington refused altogether; for, said they, “we are deprived of the 
liberties of Englishmen." The people of Jamaica declared the decree of the 
governor a disfranchisement, contrary to the laws of the English nation. 
Flushing and Hempstead were equally resolute. The votes of the several 
towns were presented to the governor and council; tfeey were censured as 
“scandalous, illegal, and seditious, alienating the peaceable from thefr duty 
and obedience," and, according to the established precedents of tyranny, 
were ordered to be publicly burned before the town-house of New York. 

It was easy to bum the votes which the yeomanry of Long Island had 
passed in their town meetings. But, meantime, the forts were not put in 
order; the government of the duke of York was hated as despotic; and when, 
in the next war between England ard the Netherlands, a small Dutch squads 
ron. commanded by the gallant Evertsen of Zealand, approached Manhattail 
(July 30th, 1673) the city was surrendered without a blow ; the people of New 
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Jensey ixiade no leabtanoe, and the counties on the Delaware, recovering 
c^ter privileges than they had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the example. 

quiet of the nei^bouring colonies was secur^ by a compromise for 
Long^land and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which 
Champlain and the French entered New York on the north as enemies to the 
Five Nations, Hudson and the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. 
The Mohawk chiefs now came down to con^atulate their brethren on the 
recovery of their colony. "We have always/' said they, "been as one flesh. 
If the French come down from Canada, we will join witn the Dutch nation, 
and live and die with them" ; and the words of love were confirmed by a belt 
of wampum. New York was once more a province of the Netherlands. 

The moment at which Holland and Zealand retired for a season from Ameri- 
can history, like the moment of their entrance, was a season of glo^. The 
little nation of merchants and manufacturers had just achieve its inde- 
pendence of Spain, and given to the Protestant world a brilliant exan^le 
of a federal republic, when its mariners took possession of the Hudson. The 
country was now reconquered, at a time when the provinces, single-handed, 
were again struggling for ej^tence against yet more powerful antagonists. 
Prance, supported by the bishops of Munster and Cologne, had succeeded 
in involving England in a conspiracy for the political destruction of Eng- 
land’s commercial rival. Charles II had begun hostilities as a pirate; and 
Louis XIV did not disguise the purpose of conquest. The annals of the human 
race record but few instances where moral power has so successfuUy defied 
every disparity of force. At sea, where greatly superior numbers were on 
the side of the allied fleets of France and England, the untiring courage of 
the Dutch would not consent to be defeated. On land, the dikes were broken 
up; the country drowned. The landing of British troops in Holland could 
be prevented only by three naval engagements. About three weeks after 
the conquest of New Netherlands the last and most terrible conflict took 
I)lacc near the Heldcr (August 2l8t, 1673). Victory was with De Ruyter 
and the younger Tromp, the guardians of their country. The British fleet 
retreated, and was pursued ; the coasts of Holland were protected. 

For more than a century no other naval combat was fought between 
Netherlands and England. The English parliament, condemning the war, 
refused supplies; Prussia and Austria were alarmed; Spain openly threat- 
ened, and Charles II consented to treaties. All conquests were to be restored, 
and Holland, which had been the first to claim the enfranchisement of the 
oceans, against its present interests, established by compact the rights of 
neutral flags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and nations of Chris- 
tendom, and addressed to the common intelligence of the civilised world, 
the admirable Grotius, contending that right and wrong are not the evanes- 
cent expressions of fluctuating opinions, but are endowed with an immortality 
of their own, had qptablished the freedom of the seas on an imperishable 
foundation. Ideas once generated live forever. With the recomition of 
maritime liberty, Holland disappears from American history; when, after 
the lapse of more than a century, this principle comes in jeopardy, Holland, 
the mother of four American states, will rise up as an ally, bequeathing to 
the new federal republic the defence of commercial freedom which she had 
vindicated against Spain, and for which we shall see her prosperity fall a 
^victim to England. 

, On the final transfer of New Nether^nds to England (October 31st, 1674), 
after a military occupation of fifteen months by tha Dutch, the brother of 
Charles II resumed the possession of New York, and Carteret appears once 
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more M inoprietary of the eastern mdety of New Jersey ; but the Hanka of 
the Ddaware were reserved for men who had been taught by [Qeorge Fox] 
the uneducated son of a poor Leicestershire weaver to seex the prindple 
of God in their own hearts, and to build the city of hunumity by ob^mg 
the nobler instincts of human nature. 


THE QUAKERS; THEIR SETTLEMENT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1676 A.D.) 

Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposed to persecution. In 
England, the general laws against dissenters, the statute agamst papists, and 
special statutes against themselves put them at the mercy of every malignant 
informer. They were hated by the church and the Presbyterians, by the 
peers and the kmg. The codes of that day describe them as “ an abominable 
sect ” ; “ their principles as inconsistent with any kind of government.” During 
the Long Parliament, in the time of the protectorate, at the restoration, in 
England, in New England, in the Dutch colony of New Netherlands, every- 
where, and for long, wearisome years, they were ei^sed to perpetual dangens 
and griefs. They were whipped, crowded into jail among felons, kept in 
dungeons foul and gloomy beyond imagination ; fined, exiled, sold into colonial 
bond^. They bore the brunt of the persecution of the di^nters. Impris- 
oned in winter without fire, they perished from frost. Some were victims to 
the barbarous cruelty of the jailer ; twice George Fox narrowly escaped death. 
The despised people braved every danger to continue their assemblies. Haled 
out by violence, they returned. When their meeting-houses were tom down, 
they gathered openly on the ruins. They could not be dissolved by armed 
men ; and when their opposers took shovels to throw rubbish on them, they 
stood close together, “willing to have been buried alive, witnessing for the 
Lord.” They were exceeding great sufferers for their profession, and in some 
cases treated worse than the worst of the race. They were as poor sheep 
appointed to the slaughter, and as a people killed all day long. 

Is it strange that they looked beyond the Atlantic for a refuge ? When 
New Netherlands was recovered from the United Provinces in 1674, Berkeley 
and Carteret, as we have seen, entered again into possession of their province. 
For Berkeley, already a very old man, the visions of colonial fortune had not 
been realised ; there was nothing before him but contests for quitrents with 
settlers resolved on governing themselves; and March 18th, 1674, a few 
months after the return of George Fox from his pilgrimage to all the colonies 
from Carolina to Rhode Island, the haughty peer, for £1,000, sold the moiety 
of New Jersey to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllinge 
and his assigns. A dispute between Byllinge and Fenwick was allayed by 
the benevolent decision of William Penn ; and in 1675, Fenwick, with a large 
company and several families, set sail in the GrifjUh for the asylum of Friend. 
Ascending the Delaware, he landed on a pleasant, fert'le spot, and as the 
outward world easily takes the hues of men’s minds, he called the place 
Salem, for it seemed the dwelling-place of peace. 

Byllinge was embarrassed in his fortunes; Gawen Laurie, William Penn, 
and Nicholas Lucas became his assigns as trustees for his creditors, and 
shares in the undmded moiety of New Jersey were offered for sale. As an 
afftur of property, it was like the land companies of to-day; except that in 
those days speculators bought acres by the hundred thousand. But the 
Quakers wished more; they desired tto possess a territory where they could o 
institute a government^ and Carteret readily agreed to a division (August 
26th, 1676), for his partners left him the best of the bargain. 
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And now tiiat the men who had gone about to turn the world upside 
down were posseeaed ol a province, what system of politics would they 
adopt? The Quakers, following the same exalted instincts, could but renew 
the Wdamenw legislation of the men of the Mayflower, of Hartford, and 
of the Old Dominion. “The concesmons are such as Friends approve of”; 
this is the message of the Quaker proprietaries in England to ^e few who 
W emigrated: “We lay a foundation for after ages to understand their 
liberty as Christians and as men, that they may not be brou^t into bond- 
age, but by their own consent; for we put the power in the people.” And 
on the third day of March, 1677, the charter (or fimdamental laws) of West 
New Jersey was perfected and published. They are written with almost as 
much method as present day constitutions, and recognise the principle of 
democratic equality as unconditionally and universally as the Quaker society 


1 . 

Immediately the English Quakers, with the good wishes of Charles 11, 
flocked to West New Jersey, and conmiissioners, possessing a temporary 
authority, were sent to administer affairs, till a popular government could 
be instituted. When the vessel, freighted with the men of peace, arrived in 
America, Andros, then the governor of New York, claimed jurisdiction over 
their territory. The claim, which, on the feudal system, was perhaps a just 
one, was compromised as a present question, and referred for decision to 
England. Meantime lands were purchased of the Indians ; the planters num- 
bered nearly four hundred souls; and already at Burlington, under a tent 
covered with sailcloth, the Quakers began to hold religious meetings. The 
Indian kings also gathered in council under the shades of the Burlington 
forests in 1678, and declared their joy at the prospect of permanent peace. 

Everythinc augured success to the colony, but that, at New Castle, the 
agent of the duke of York, who still possessed Delaware, exacted customs of 
the ships ascending to New Jersey. It may have been honestly believed 
that his jurisdiction included the whole river; when urgent remonstrances 
were made, the duke freely referred the question to a disinterested commission. 

The argument of the Quakers breathes the spirit of Anglo-Saxons : 

'^An express grant of the powers of government induced us to buy the 
moiety of New Jersey. If we could not assure i3eople of an easy, free, and 
safe government, liberty of conscience, and an inviolable possession of their 
civil rights and freedoms, a mere wilderness would be no encouragement. 
It were madness to leave a free country to plant a wilderness, and give another 
person an absolute title to tax us at will.’* 

Sir William Jones decided that, as the grant from the duke of York had 
reserved no profit or jurisdiction, the tax was illegal. The duke of York 
promptly acquiesced in the decision, and in a new indenture (August 6th, 
1680) relinqm&hed every claim to the territory and the government. 

After such trials, vicissitudes, and success, the light of peace dawned 
upon West New Jersey; and in November, 1681, Jennings, acting as governor 
for the*proprietaries, convened the first legislative assembly of the represen- 
tative of men who said ^^thee” and ^‘thou” to all the world, and wore their 
hats in presence of beggar or king. Their first measures established their 
rights by an act of fundamental legislation, and in the spirit of “ the Conces- 
sions,” they framed their government on the basis of humanity. Neither 
faith, nor wealth, nor race was respected. They met in the wilderness as 
. men, and founded society on equal rights. "V^at shall we relate of a com- 
munity thus organised? That they multiplied, and \^re happy ; that they 
^ levied for the expenses of their commonwealth two hundred pounds, to be 
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paid in com, or skins, or monev ; that they voted the governor a sala^ of 
twenty pounds ; that wey prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the Indies; 
that they forbade imprisonment for debt. The formation of this little 
government of a few hundred souls, that soon increased to thousands, is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in the history of the age. West New Jersey 
had been a fit home for F6nelon. A loving correspondence began with Friends 
in England ; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages were received. 

In the midst of this innocent tranquillity, Byllinge, the original Santee 
of Berkeley, claimed as proprietary the right of nominating the deputy- 
governor. The usurpation was resisted. Byllinge grew importunate; and 
the Quakers, setting a new precedent, amended their constitutions, according 
to the prescribed method, and then elected a governor. Everything went 
well in West New Jersey; this method of reform was the advice of William 
Penn. 

For in the mean time William Penn had become deeply interested in the 

H jress of civilisation on the Delaware. In company with eleven others, he 
^ purchased East New Jersey of the heirs of Carteret. But of the eastern 
moiety of New Jersey, peopled chiefly by Puritans, the history is intimately 
connected with that of New York. The line that divides East and West 
New Jersey is the line where the influence of the humane society of Friends 
is merged in that of Puritanism. 


BANCROFT'S ACCOUNT OF THE CAREER OF WILLIAM PENN 

It was for the grant of a territory on the ojiposite bank of the Delaware 
that William Penn, in June, 1680, became a suitor. His father, distinguished 
in English history by the conquest of Jamaica, and by his conduct, discretion, 
and courage in the signal battle against the Dutch in 1665, had bequeathed 
to his son a claim on the government for sixteen thousand pounds. Massa- 
chusetts had bought Maine for a little more than one thousand pounds; then, 
and long afterwards, colonial property was lightly esteemed ; and to the prodi- 
gal Charles II, always embarrassed for money, the grant of a province seemed 
the easiest mode of cancelling the debt, William Penn had powerful friends 
in North, Halifax, and Sunderland ; and a pledge given to his father on his 
death-bed obtained for liim the assured friendship of the duke of York. 

Sustained by such friends, and pursuing his object with enthusiasm, 
William Penn triumphed over ^Hhe great opposition” which he encountered, 
and obtained a charter for the territory, which received from Charles II 
the name of Pennsylvania, and which was to include three degrees of latitude 
by five degrees of longitude west from the Delaware. The duke of York 
desired to retain the three lower counties, that is, the state of Delaware, as 
an appendage to New York ; Pennsylvania was, therefore, in that direction, 
limited by a circle drawn at twelve miles' distance frbin New Castle, north- 
ward and westward, unto the beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude. 
This impossible boundary received the assent of the agents of the duke of 
York and Lord Baltimore. 

The charter, as originally drawn up by William Penn himself, conceded 
powers of government analogous to those of the charter for Maryland. The 
acts of the future colonial legislature were to be submitted to the king and 
council, who had power to annul th^m if contrary to English law. The bishop 
of London, quite unnecessarily, claimed security for the English church. 
The people of the country were to be safe against taxation, except by the 
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nrov^al aasembly or tiw English parliament. In other respects the usual 
franchises of a feudal proprietary were conceded. 

Pennsylvania included the principal settlmnents of the Swedes; and patents 
for land W been made to Dutch and English by the Dutch West India 
Company, and tdterwards by the duke of York. The royal proclamation 
of ^d, 1681, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the province 
that William Penn, their absolute proprietary, was invested with all powers 
and pre-eminences necessary for the government. The proprietaiy also 
issued his proclamation to his vassals and subjects. It was in the following 
words; 


My Friends: 1 wish you all happiuess here and hereafter. These are to lett you know, 
that it hath pleased Qod in his Proviaence to cast you within my Lott and Care. It is a busi- 
ness that ^ough 1 never undertook before, yet God has given me an understanding of my 
duty and an honest minde to doe it uprij^tly. I hope you ^ not be troubled at your chainge 
and the king’s choice; for you are now fixt, at the mercy of no Govemour that comes to make 
his fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of your own makeing, and live a free, and 
if you will, a sober and industreous People. I shall not usurp the right of any, or oppress 
his person. God has furnisht me with a better resolution, and has given me his grace to 
keep it. In short, whatever sober and free men can reasonably desire for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply with — I beseech God to direct 
you in the wav of righteousness, and therein prosper you and your children after you. I 
4 am your true Friend, 

London, 8th of the Month called April, 1681. 


Such were the pledges of the Quaker sovereign on assuming the govern- 
ment; it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign these pledges 
were redeemed, lie never refused the freemen of Pennsylvania a reason- 
able desire. With his letter to the inhabitants, young Markham immediately 
sailed as agent of the proprietary. During the summer the conditions 
for the sale of lands were reciprocally ratified by Penn and a company of 
adventurers. The enterprise of planting a province had been vast for a man 
of large fortunes; Penn's whole estate had yielded, when unencumbered, 
a revenue of £1,500; but in his zeal to rescue his suffering brethren from per- 
secution, he had, by heavy expenses m courts of law and at court, impaired 
his resources, which he might hope to retrieve from the sale of domains. 
Would ho sacrifice his duty as a man to his emoluments as a sovereign? 
In August, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds and an annual 
revenue for a monopoly of the Indian traffic between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna. To a father of a family, in straitened circumstances, the 
temptation was great; but Penn w^as bound, by his religion, to equal laws, 
and he rebuked the cupidity of monopoly. “I will not abuse the love of 
God’' — such was his decision — ‘‘nor act unworthy of his Providence, by 
defiling what came to me clean. No; let the Lord guide me by his wisdom, 
to honour his name and serve his truth and people, that an example and a 
standard may be set up to the nations"; and he adds to a Friend, "There 
may be room there, though not here, for the Holy Experiment." 

With la company of emigrants, full instructions were forwarded (Septem- 
ber 30th) respecting lands and planting a city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
was deeply agitated by thoughts on the government which he shotild estab- 
lish. To him government was a part of religion itself. He believed “ any 
government to be free to the people, where the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to the laws." That Penn was superior to avarice, was clear from 
ttijlayish expenditures to relieve the impiisoned; that he had risen above 
anftition, apj^ared from his preference of the despised fakers to the career 
of high advancement in the court of Charles II. But he loved to do good; 

H. W.— VOL. QCXIIl. D 
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and could passionate philanthropy resign absolute power, apparently so 
favourable to the exercise of vast benevolence 7 Here, and here only, Penn’s 
spirit was severely tried; but he resisted the temptation. “I purpojse” — 
such was his prompt decision (May 5th, 1682) — ^‘for the matters of liberty 
I purpose, that which is extraordin^ — ^to leave myself and successors no 
power of doeing mischief ; that the will of one man may not hinder the good 
of a whole coimtry.” It is the mat end of government to support power 
in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power; for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without 
libertv is slavery.” Taking counsel, therefore, from all sides, listening to 
the theories of Algernon Sidney, whose Roman pride was ever faithful to 
the republican cause, and deriving still better midance from the suavity 
and humanity of his Quaker brethren, Penn published a frame of govern- 
ment, not as an established constitution, but as a system to be referred to the 
freemen in Pennsylvania. About the same time a free society of traders 
was organised. “It is a very unusual society” — such was their advertise- 
ment — “for it is an absolute free one, and in a free country; everyone may 
be concerned that will, and yet have the same liberty of private traffique, 
as though there were no society at all.” 

Thus the government and commercial prosperity of the colony wertf 
founded in freedom ; to perfect his territory, Penn desired to possess the bay, 
the river, and the shore of the Delaware to the ocean. It was not difficult 
to obtain from the duke of York a release of his claim on Pennsylvania; 
and, after much negotiation, the lower province was granted (August 24th) 
by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third degree of latitude to the 
Atlantic, the western and southern banks of Delaware river and bay were 
under the dominion of William Penn. 

Every arrangement for a voyage to his province being finished, Penn, 
in a beautiful letter, took leave of his family. His wife, who was the love 
of his youth, he remindc'd of his impoverishment in consequence of his public 
spirit, and recommended economy: “Live low and sparingly till my debts 
be paid.” Yet for his children he adds, “Let their learning be liberal; spare 
no cost, for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” Agriculture he 
proposed as their employment. “ Let my children be husbandmen and house- 
wives.” After a long passage, on the 27th day of October, 1682, William 
Penn^ landed at Newcastle. 

The son and grandson of naval officers, his thoughts had from boyhood 
been directed to the ocean; the conquest of Jamaica by his father early 
familiarised his imagination with the New World, and in Oxford,^ at the age 
of seventeen, he indulged in visions of happiness, of which America was the 
scene. Bred in the school of independency, he had, while hardly twelve 
years old, learned to listen to the voice of God in his soul; and at Oxford, 
where his excellent genius received the benefits of learning, the words of a 
Quaker [perhaps] preacher so touched his heart that 'he was fined and after- 
wards expelled for nonconformity. His father, bent on subduing his enthu- 
si^m, beat him and turned him into the streets, to choose between poverty 
with a pure conscience or fortune with obedience. But how could the hot 
anger of a petulant sailor continue against an only son ? It was in the days 

[* Penn was bom in London in 1644. His mother wad Margaret Jasper, daughter of a 
rich merchant of Amsterdam. On his father’s side, it is said, he was Welsh, and his 
grandfather was a John Tudor, called renmunnith, i. c., ** Hill-top,” later abbreviatedeto 
John Penn.] ^ 

[* He was noted at Oxford both as a scholar and as an athlete.] 
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motive of royal favour and preferment ; the inflexible yoime man demanded 
fre^om of Arlington, “as tne natural privilege of an Englishman." After 
losing his freedom for about nine months, his prison door opened by the 
interoesfidon of h^ father’s friend, the duke of York; for his constancy had 
commanded the respect and recovered the favour of his father. 

Scarcely had Penn been at liberty a year when, after the intense intoler- 
ance of “ the conventicle act," he was arraigned for having spoken at a Quaker 
meeting. “Not all the powers on earth shall divert us from meeting to 
adore our God who made us." Thus did the young man of five-and-twenty 
defy the English legislature. Amidst angry exclamations and menaces, he 
proceeded to plead earnestly for the fundamental laws of England, and, as 
he was hurried out of court, still reminded the jury that “they were his 
judges.” Dissatisfied \vith the first verdict returned, the recorder heaped 
upon the jury every opprobrious epithet. “We will have a verdict, by the 
help of God, or you shall starve for it." “You are Englishmen," said Penn, 
who had been again brought to the bar ; “ mind your privilege, give not away 
your right.” “It never will be well with us," said the recorder, “ till some- 
thing like the Spanish Inquisition be in England." At last the jury, who had 
received no refreshments for two days and two nights, on the third day 
(&ptember 5th, 1670) gave their verdict, “not guilty." The recorder fined 
them forty marks apiece for their independence, and, amercing Penn for 
contempt of court, sent him back to prison. The trial was an era in judicial 
history. The fines were soon afterwards discharged by his father, who was^ 
now approaching his end. “Son William," said the dying admiral, “if you 
and your friends keep to your plain way of preaching and living, you will 
make an end of the priests." 

Inheriting a large fortune, he continued to defend publicly, from the 
press, the principles of intellectual liberty and moral equality; he remon- 
strated in unmeasured terms against the bigotry and intolerance, “ the hellish 
darkness and debauchery," of the university of Oxford ; he exposed the errors 
of the Roman Catholic church, and in the same breath pleaded for a tolera- 
tion of their worship ; and never fearing publicly to address a Quaker meeting, 
he was soon on the road to Newgate, to suffer for his honesty by a six montto’ 
imprisonment (1670-1671). “You are an ingenious gentleman," said the 
magistrate at the trial; “you have a plentiful estate; why should you render 
yourself unhappy by associating with such a simple people?” “I prefer," 
said Penn, “ the honestly simple to the ingeniously wicked." The ma^trate 
rejoined by charging Perm with previous immoralities. The young man, with 
passionate vehemence, vindicated the spotlessness of his life. “ I speak this," 
he adds, “ to God’s glory, who has ever preserved me from the power of these 
pollutions, and who, from a child, begot a hatred in me towards them. 
Thy words shall be thy burden ; I trample thy slander as dirt under my feet." 

From Newgate Penn addressed parliament and the nation in the noblest 
plea for liberty of conscience — a liberty which he defended by 9 ,rguments 
drawn from experience, from relirion, and from reason. If the efforts of ttie 
Quakers cannot obtain “ the olive branch of toleration, we bless the providence 
of God, resolving by patience to outweary persecution, and by our constant 
sufferings to obtain a victory more glorious than our adversaries can achieve 
by their cruelties." On his release from imprisonment, a calmer season 
followed. Penn travelled in Holland and Germany; then returning to 
land, he married a woman^ of e^raordinary beauty and sweetness of texn|lft, 

Qulielma Maria ^pringett, daughter of Sir Wm. Springett, a parliamentaiy offioir 
kiUea in the civil war.] 
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whose noble siarit "oboee Ra before rnaii^ suitors/’ and honoured him with 
“a deep and upright love." As persecution in England was suspended, he 
enjoyed for two years the delights of rural life and the animating pursuit of 
letters; till &e storm was renewed, and the imprisonment of (%orge Fox, 
on his return from America, demanded intercession. What need of narrating 
the severities which, like a slow poison, brought the prisoner to the borders 
of the grave? Why enumerate the atrocities of petty tyrants, invested with 
village magistracies, the ferocious passions of irresponsible jailers? 

It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to Penn’s 
exertions for New Jersey. The summer and autumn after the first consider- 
able Quaker emigration to the eastern bank of the Delaware (1677), Geoi|n 
Fox and William Penn and Robert Barclay, with others, embarked for Hw- 
land, to evangelise the Continent ; and Barclay and Penn went to and fro in 
Germany, from the Weser to the Main, the Rhine, and the Neckar, distrib- 
uting tracts, discoursing with men of every sect and every rank, preaching 
in palaces and among the peasants, rebuking every attempt to inthrall the 
mind, and sending reproofs to kings and magistrates, to the princes and 
lawyers of all Christendom. 

Ihe opportunity of observing the aristocratic institutions of Holland and 
the free commercial cities of Germany was valuable to a statesman. On his 
return to England, the new suffering of the Quakers excited a direct appeal 
to the English parliament. The special law against papists was turned 
against the Quakers. 

Defeated in his hopes by the prorogation and dissolution of the pariia- 
ment in 1679, Penn appealed to the people, and took an active part m the 
ensuing elections. But every hope of reform from parliament vanished. 
Bigotry and tyranny prevailed more than ever, and Penn, despairing of 
relief in Europe, bent the whole energy of his mind to accomplish the estab- 
lishment of a free government in the New World. Humane by nature and 
by suffering; familiar vdth the royal family; intimate with Sunderland and 
iUgemon Sidney; acquainted with Russell, Halifax, Shaftesbury, and Buck- 
in^am; as a member of the Royal Society, the peer of Newton and the 
great scholars of his age — he valued the promptings of a free mind more than 
the awards of the learned, and reverenced the single-minded sincerity of the 
Nottingham shepherd more than the authority of colleges and the wisdom of 
philosophers. And now, being in the meridian of life, out a year older than 
was Locke, when, twelve years before, he had framed a constitution for Caro- 
lina, the Quaker legislator was come to the New World to lay the foundations 
of states. Would he imitate the vaunted system of the great philosopher? 

Locke, like William Penn, was tolerant; both loved freedom; botii cher- 
ished truth in sincerity. Locke compared the soul to a sheet of white paper, 
just as Hobbes htd compared it to a slate, on which time and chance mij^t 
scrawl their experience : to Penn, the soul was an organ which of itself instinc- 
tively breathes divine harmonies, like those musical instruments which are 
so curiodsly and perfectly framed that, when once set in motion, they of 
themselves give forth all the melodies designed by the artist that made them. 
To Locke," “conscience is nothing else flian our own opinion of our own 
Mbons’’ ; to Penn, it is the image of God, and his oracle in the soul. Locke 
deduces government from Norm and Adam, rests it upon contract, and 
^omices its end to be the security of property; Penn, far from gdng back 
tejAdam, or even to Noah, declares that •there miist be a people before a 
government,’’ and. deducing the right to institute govimment from man’s 
jnoral nature, seeks its fundament rules in the unmutable dictates “of 
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universal reason,” its end in freedom and happinlliss. Locke, as an American 
lawriver, dreaded “a too numerous democracy,” and reserved all power to 
wedth and the feudal proprietaries ; Penn believed that God is in every con- 
science, hk light in every soul; and therefore, stretching out his arms^ he 
bi^t — such are his own words— “a free colony for all mankind.” This is 
the praise of William Penn, that, in an age wmeh had seen a popular revo- 
lution shipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had seen 
Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish by the hangman^s cord and the axe; 
in an age when Sidney nourished the pride of patriotism rather than the sen- 
timent of philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of his order, and 
not for new enfranchisements, when Harrington and Sliaftesbury and Locke 
thought government should rest on property — Penn did not despair of human- 
ity, and, though all history and experience denied the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self-government. 
Conscious that there was no room for its exercise in England, the pure enthu- 
siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a volimtary exile, was come to the banks of 
the Delaware to institute ^^the Holy Experiment.” 

The news spread rapidly that the Quaker king was at New Castle ; and, 
on the day after his landing (October 28th, 1682), in presence of a crowd 
of Swedes and Dutch and English, who had gathered round the court- 
house, his deeds of feoffment were produced; the duke of York’s agent sur- 
rendered the territory by the solemn delivery of earth and water, and Penn, 
invested with supreme and undefined power in Delaware, addressed the assem- 
bled multitude on government, recommended sobriety and i)eace, and pledged 
himself to grant lil^erty of conscience and civil freedoms. 

From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. From Chester, 
tradition describes the journey of Penn to have been continued with a few 
friends in an open boat, in the earliest days of November, to the beautiful 
bank, fringed with pine trees, on which the city of Philadelphia was soon to 
rise. In the following weeks Penn visited west and east New Jersey, New 
York, the metropolis of his neighbour proprietary, the duke of York, and, 
after meeting Friends on Long Island, he returned to the banks of the 
Delaware. 


THE GREAT TREATY WITH THE LENNl-LENAPE (1682-1683 A.D.) 

To this period belongs his first grand treaty with the Indians. Beneath 
a lar^ elm tree at Shackamaxon, on the northern edge of Philadelphia,^ Will- 
iam Penn, surrounded by a few friends, in the habiliments of peace, met 
the numerous delegation of the Lenni-Lenape tribes. The great treaty 
was not for the purchase of lands, but, confirming what Penn had written 
and Markham covenanted, its sublime purpose was the recognition of the 
equal rights of humanity. Under the shelter of the forest, now leafless 
by the frosts of autumn, Penn proclaimed to the men of the Algonauin 
race, from both banks of the Delaware, from the borders of the Schuylkill, 
and, it may have been, even from the Susquehanna, the same simple mes- 

[‘ Bancroft, 0 FiBke,^ and others place this meeting about November. 1682. StoneP 
dates it on June 23rd, 1683. basing the date on Penn’s Letters to the Free Society of Traders of 
August 16th, 1683; Stone claims that at Penn’s first meeting the Indians refum to sell him 
any land, or at least did not understand^his puroose. As we have seen, this was by no maans 
the first instance of purchase from Indians. The Dutch under Minuit bought lands, a%Sd 
the Puritans and Roger Williams, not to mention West’s purchase of the site of Richmond 
in 1610, Calvinist's in 1634, and the Swedish in 1638.] 
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sage of peace and love wnich George Fox had professed before Cromwell, 
and Mary Fisher had borne to the Grand Turk. The English and the Indian 
should respect the same moral law, should be alike secure in their pursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men from each race. “We meet” — such 
were the words of W illiam Penn — “ on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will ; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. The 
friendship between me and you I will not compare to a chain; for that the 
rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We are the same as if one 
man's body were to be divided into two parts ; we are all one flesh and blood.” 

The children of the forest were touch(‘d by the sacred doctrine, and 
renounced their guile and their revenge. They received the presents of Penn 
in sincerity; and with hearty friendship they gave the belt of wampum. 
“We will live,” said they, “in love with William Penn and his children, as 
long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 

This treaty of peace and friendship was made under the open sky, bj# 
the side of the Delaware, with the sun and the river and the forest for 
witnesses. It was not confiniied by an oath; it was not ratified by signa- 
tures and seals; no written record of the conference can be found; and its 
terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on the heart. The 
simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their wi'gwams, kept the history 
of the covenant by strings of wampum, and, long afterwards, in their cabins, 
would count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to their own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to the stranger, the words of Will- 
iam Penn. New England had just terminated a disastrous war of exter- 
mination; the Dutch were scarcely ever at peace with the Algonquins; the 
laws of Maryland refer to Indian hostilities and massacres which extended 
as far as Riclunoiid. Penn came without arms; he declared his purpose 
to abstain from violence ; he had no message but peace ; and not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

Was there not progress from Mcnendez to Roger Williams — from Cortes 
and Pizarro to William Penn ? The Quakers, ignorant of the homage which 
their virtues would receive from Voltaire and Raynal, men so unlike them- 
selves, exulted in the consciousness of their humanity. We have done better, 
said they truly, “ than if, with the proud Spaniards, we had gained the mines 
of Potosi. We may make the ambitious heroes, whom the world admires, 
blush for their shameful victories. To the [Kjor, dark souls round about 
us we teach their rights as men.” Tlie scene at Shackamaxon forms the 
subject of one of the pictures of West ; but the artist, faithful neither to the 
Indians nor to Penn, should have no influence on history.i7 

Of this Shackamaxon Treaty, Voltaire ^ says : “ It was the sole treaty 
between these peoples and the Christians that was neither sworn to nor 
broken.^ He comments also on “the very novel spectacle of a sovereign 
whom everybody could *thee-and-thou' {tutoyer) and address with hat on 
head. William Pen (sic) could boast of having brought back the Age of 
Gold, which is spoken of so often, but has never really existed except in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Francis Parkman somewhat qualifies his praise of Penn’s success with 
Ae Indians. He says: “With r^ard to* the allegjBd results of the pacj£c 
induct of the Quakers, our admiration will diminusji on closely viewing 
^ the circumstances of the case. The position of the colony was a most for^ 
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tunate one. Had the Quakers planted their colohy on the banks of tiie St. 
Lairrence, or among the warlike tribes of New England, their shaking of hands 
and assurances of tender regard would not long have avuled to save them 
from the vintations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, the people 
on whose territory they had settled, were like themselves debaned the use 
of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmed them, and forced them 
to adopt the opprobrious name of “women.” The humble Delawares were 
but too happy to receive the hand extended to them, and dwell in friendship 
with their pacihc neighbours; since to have lifted the hatchet would have 
brought upon their heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whose good will 
Penn had taken pains to secure.* 

The sons of renn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, 
did not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis- 
tinguished their father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they commenced 
through their agents a series of unjust measures, which gradually alienated 
the Indians, and, after a peace of seventy years, produced a disastrous rup- 
ture. The Quaker population of the colony sympathised in the kindness 
AiWfaich its founder had cherished towards the benighted race. This feeling 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercourse ; and, except where private 
interest was concerned, the Quakers made good their reiterated professions 
of attachment. Kindness to the Indian was the glo^ of their sect.*' 

In the year 1683 Penn often met the Indians in council, and at their 
festivals. He visited them in their cabins, diared the hospitable banquet 
of hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed and frolicked, and practised 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding red men.^ He 
touched the secret springs of sympathy, and succeeding generations on the 
Susquehanna acknowledged his loveliness. 

Peace existed with the natives; the contentment of the emigrants was 
made perfect by the happy inau^ation of the government. A general 
convention had been permitted oy Penn (December 4th to 7th, 16S2). 
Tbe people preferred to appear by their representatives ; and in three days 
the work of prcjparatoiy legislation at Chester was finished. The charter 
from the king did not include the territories; these were now enfranchised 
by the joint act of the inhabitants and the proprietary, and united with 
Pennevlyania on the basis of equal rights. The freedom of all the inhabi- 
tants being thus confirmed, the Inward Voice, which was the celestial visitant 
to the Quaxers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience ; 
the tot day of the week was reserved, as a day of leisure, for the ease of the 
creation. The rule of equality was introduced into families by abrogating 
tile privileges of primogeniture. The word of an honest man was evidence 
without an oath, ^e mad spirit of speculation was checked by a system 
of strict accountability, applied to factors and agents. Every man liable 
to civil burdens posse^d the right of suffrage; and, without regard to sect, 
every Christian was eligible to olnce. No tax or custom could be levied but 
by law. The Quaker is a spiritualist; the pleasures of the senses,' masks, 
revels, and stage-plays, not less t^n bull-baits and cock-fights, were pro- 
hibited. Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Marriage was 
esteemed a civil contract ; adultery a felony. The Quakers had suffered from 
wrong imprisoiment ; the false accuser was liable to double damages. Every 
prison for convicts was made a workhouse. There were neither poor rates nor 

‘He paid twice for hie lands; once t<f the Iroquois, who churned them by right of oef?" 
quest, aad once to their oAnij^ts, the Delawares. 

P Watson quotes an eye-witness who said she saw Penn outdance all the Indians.) 
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tithes. The Swedes and Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties 

of EngUshmen. 

The govemmeDt having been organised, William Penn, accompanied 
by members of his coimcil, hastened to West River, to interchmige courteoes 
with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their respective provinces (Decem- 
ber llth). A discussion of three days led to no result ; tired of useless Abates, 
Penn (grossed the Chesapeake to visit Friends at Ghoptank, and returned 
to his own province, prepared to renew negotiation, or to submit to arbi- 
tration in England. 


PENN FOUNDS PHILADELPIIU 

He now selected a site for a city, purcliased the groimd of the Swedes, 
and in a situation “not surpassed” — such are his words — “by one among 
all the many places he had seen in the world,” on a neck of land betwem 
the Schuylkill and Delaware, appointed for a town by the convenience of 
the rivers, the firmness of the land, the pure springs and salubrious air, WiU- 
iam Penn laid out Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the mansion of freedc^^ 
the home of humanity. But vast as were the hopes of the humble Friends, 
who now marked the boundaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and walnut 
trees of the original forest, they were surpassed by the reality. Pennsyl- 
vania boxmd the northern and the southern colonies in bonds stronger tlum 
paper chains; Philadelphia was the birthplace of American independence 
and the pledge of union. 

March 12th, 1683, the infant city, in which there could have been few 
mansions but hollow trees, was already the scene of legislation. From each 
of the six counties into which Penn’s dominions were divided, nine repre- 
sentatives, iSwedes, Dutch, and Quaker preachers, of Wales and Ireland 
and England, were elected for the purpose of establishing a charter of liberties. 
They desired it might be the aelaiowledged growth of the New World, and 
bear date in Philadelphia. When the general assembly came together, Penn 
referred to the frame of government proposed in England, saydng, “You 
may amend, alter, or add ; lam ready to settle such foundations as may be for 
your happiness.” 


THE FRAME OF GOVERNMENT (1687 A.D.) 

The constitution which was established created a legislative councQ 
and a more numerous assembly; the former to be elected for three years, 
one-third being renewed annually ; the assembly to be annually cbooen. 
Rotation in ofiice was enjoined. The theory of the constitution gave to the 
governor and council the initiation of all laws; these were to be promulgated 
to the people; and tljie ofiice of the assembly was designed to be no more 
than to reTOrt the decision of the people in their primary meetings. Thus 
no law\5ould be enacted but with the direct assent of the whole conummity. 
Such was the system of the charter of liberties. But it received modifications 
from the legislature by which it was established. The assembly set &e pre- 
cedent of engaging in debate, and of proposing subjects for bills by way cf 
conference with the governor and council. In return, by unanimous vote 
a negative voice was allowed the governor on all the doinn of the council, 
«d such a power was virtually a ri^t to negative any law. It had been more 
simple to nave left the assembly full mwer to ongitate bills, and to the 
, governor an unconditional negative. This was virt^ly the method estab- 
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lisbed in 1683 ; it was distinctly recomised in the fundamental law in 1696. 
Besides, the charter from Charles 11 held the proprietary responsible for 
colonial legislation; and no act of provincial legislation could w perfected 
till it had passed the great seal of the province. That a negative voice was 
thus reserved to William Penn, was, wc believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day; such was certainly the intention of the royal charter, and was 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to cease. In other respects, 
the frame of government gave all power to the people; the judges were to 
be nominated by the provincial council, and, in case of good behaviour, 
could not be removed by the proprietary during the term for which they 
were commissioned. 

But for the hereditary office of proprietary, Pennsylvania had been a 
representative democracy. In Maryland, the council was named by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania, by the people. In Maryland, the power of 
appointing magistrates, and all, even the subordinate executive officers, 
rested solely with the propricitary ; in Pennsylvania, William Penn could 
not appoint a justice or a constable ; every executive officer, except the highest, 
was elected by the people or their representatives; and the governor could 
perform no public act, but with the consent of the council. Lord Baltimore 
had a revenue derived from the export of tobacco, the staple of Maryland; 
and his colony was burdened with taxes; a similar revenue was offered to 
William Penn, and declined ; and tax-gatherers were unknown in his province. 

In the nam(i of all the freemen of the province, the charter was received 
by the assembly with gratitude, as one “of more than expected liberty.'' 
“I desired," says Penn, “ to show men as free and as happy as they can be." 
In the decline of life, the language of his heart w^as still the same. “ If, in 
the relation between us," he writes in his old age, “ the people want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I should readily grant it." 

To the charter which Locke invented for Carolina, the palatines voted 
an immutable immortality ; and it never gained more than a short, partial 
existence. To the people of his province Penn left it free to subvert or alter 
the frame of government; and its essential principles remain to this day 
without change. Such was the birth of popular power in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. It remained to dislodge suj>erstition from its hiding-places 
in the mind. The Scandinavian emigrants came from their native forests 
with imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of an invisible world of fiends ; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a witch. Penn presided, 
and the Quakers on the jury outnumlxircd the Swedes. The jury, having 
listened to the charge from the governor, returnecl this verdict : “ The prisoner 
is guilty of the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty as she stands 
indicted." The friends of the liberated prisoner were required to give bonds 
that she should keep the peace; and in Penn's domain, from that day to this, 
neither demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or broomstick; 
and the worst arts of conjuration went no farther thaii to foretell fortunes, 
mutter powerful spells over quack medicines, or discover by the ^vining 
rod the hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 


RAPID GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Meantime the news spread abrrad, that William Penn, the Quaker, ha^ 
opened "an asylum tip the good and the oppressed of every nation"; and 
humanity went through Europe, gathering the children of munortune. From 
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England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, and the Low Countries, 
emi^ants crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of the Rhine 
it was whispered that the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiema 
were consummated; new companies were formed under better auspice^ 
than those of the Swedes ; and from the highlands above Worms, the humble 
people who had melted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renounced their Gennan homes for the protection of tlie Quaker king. There 
is notUng in the history of the hmnan race like the confidence which the 
simple virtues and institutions of William Penn inspired. The progress 
of his province was more rapid than the progress of New England. In Qiree 
years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than New York had 
done in half a century. This was the happiest season in the public life of 
William Penn. “I must, without vanity, say'^ — such was his honest exul- 
tation — “I have led the greatest colony into America that ever any man 
did upon a private credit, and the most prosperous beginnings that ever 
were in it are to be found amongst us.'’ 

The mission of William Penn was accomplished; and now, like Solon, 
the most humane of ancient legislators, he prepared to leave the common- 
wealth of which he had founded the happiness. Intrusting the great seal 
to his friend Lloyd, and the executive power to a committee of the council, 
Penn sailed for England (August 12th, 1084), leaving freedom to its own devel- 
opment. His departure was happy for the colony and for his own tran- 
quillity. He had established a democracy, and was himself a feudal sover- 
eign. The two elements in the government w^ere incompatible; and for 
ninety years the civil history of Pennsylvania is but the account of the jarrii^ 
of these opjDosmg inten^sts, to w^hich there could be no happy issue but in 
popular inaependence. But rude collisions wwe not yet begun; and the 
benevolence of William Perm breathed to his people a farewell, unclouded 
by apprehension. ‘‘My love and my life are to you and with you, and no 
w^ater can quench it, nor disturbance* bring it to an end. I have b^n with 
you, cared over you, and served you witli unfeigned love ; and you are belov^ 
of me and dear to me beyond utterance. And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin 
settlement of this province, my soul prays to God for thee, that thou nicest 
stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may be blessed. Dear 
friends, my love salutes you all.” 

The question respecting the boundaries between the domains of ^rd 
Baltimore and of William Penn was promptly resumed before the committee 
of trade and plantations; and, after many hearings, it was decided that the 
tract of Delaware did not constitute a part of Maryland. The proper boun- 
daries of the territory remained to be settled ; and the present limits of Dela- 
ware were established by a compromise. 

This decision formed the basis of an agreement between the respective 
heirs of the two proprietaries in 1732. Three years afterwards the subject 
became a question in chancery ; in 1750 the present boundaries were decreed 
by Lord Hardwicke; ten years afterwards they w^ere, by agreement, more 
accurately defined ; and in 1761 the line between Maryland and Pennsylvania 
towards the west was run by Mason and Dixon. Delaware lies between the 
same parallels with Maryland ; and Quakerism did not exempt it from negro 
slavery. 

But the care of colonial property did not absorb the enthusiasm of Penn : 
jmd, now that his father’s friend had succeeded to the throne, he employed 
nis fortune, his influence, and his fame to secure th^t “impartial” liberty 
of conscience which, for nearly twenty years, he had advocated, wtth Buck- 
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inghain and Arlin^n, before the mapstratee of Iietand, and English iuria^ 
in tte Tower, in Newmte, before the commons of Ehigland, in pubiia.aiseua- 
inons Tnth Baxter and the Presbyterians, before Quaker meeting, at Chester 
Sind Philadelphia, and through the press to the world. It was his old post 
—the office to which he was faithful from youth to Fifteen thousand 
families had been ruined for dissent since the restoration ; five thousand per- 
sons had died 'nctims to imprisonment. The monarch was persuaded to 
exercise his prerogative of mercy ; and at Penn’s mtercesaon, in 1686, not less 
than twelve hundred Friends were liberated from the horrible dungeons and 
prisons where many of them had languished hopelessly for years. Penn 
delighted in doing good. His house was thronged by swarms of clients, 
envovs from Massachusetts among the number; and sometimes there were 
two hundred at once claiming his disinterested good offices with the king. 
For Locke, then a voluntary exile, and the firm friend of intellectual freedom, 
he obtained a promise of immunity, which the blameless philosopher, in the 
just pride of innocence, refused. And at the very time when the Roman 
Catholic F4n41on, in France, was pleading for Protestants against the intol- 
erance of Louis XIV, the Protestant Penn, in England, was labouring to 
rescue the Roman Catholics from the jealousy of the English aristocracy. 
The political tracts of “the arch Quaker” have the calm wisdom and the 
universality of Lord Bacon; in behalf of liberty of conscience, they beauti- 
Mly connect the immutable principles of human nature and human rights 
with the character and origin of English freedom, and exhaust the question 
as a subject for English legislation. Penn never gave counsel at variance 
with popular rights. He resisted the commitment of the bishops to the 
Tower, and, on the day of the birth of the prince of Wales, pressed the king 
exceedingly to set them at liberty. His private eorresponaence proves that 
he esteemed parliament the only power through which his end could be 
gained. England to-day confesses his sagacity, and is doing honour to his 
genius. He came too soon for success, and he was aware of it. After more 
than a century, the laws which he reproved began gradually to be repealed ; 
and the principle which he developed, sure of immortality, began slowly but 
firmly asserting its power over the legislation of Great Britain. 

Tne political connections of William Perm have involved him in the 
obloquy which followed the overthrow of the Stuarts ; and the friends to the 
tests, comprising nearly all the members of both the political parties, into 
which England was soon divided, have generally been unfriendly to his good 
name. But their malice has been without permanent effect. Their final 
award is pven freely, and cannot be shaken. Every charge of hypocrisy, of 
selfishness, of vanity, of dissimulation, of credulous confidence; every form 
of reproach, from virulent abuse to cold apology; every ill name, from tory 
and Jesuit to blasphemer and infidel — ^has been used against Penn; but the 
candour of his character always triumphed over calumny. His name was 
safely cherished as a household word in the cottages of Wales and Ireland, 
and among the peasantry of Germany ; and not a tenant of a wigwam from 
the sea to the Susquehanna doubted his integrity. His fame is now wide 
as the world ; he is one of the few who have gained abiding glory. 

Was he prospered? Before engaging in his American enterprise, he had 
impaired his patrimony to relieve the suffering Quakers; his seal for his 
provinces hurried him into colonial expenses beyond the returns;^ his 

(• 

P While the PeniiayIv|nianB were jealouibr readung out for enlarged liberties, Pantf 
wr^ to them; “I am aorfy at heart for your animosities. For the love of God, me, and 
the poor oountiy, be not so govemmentisb, so noisy and open in your dissatisfactions.” He 
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pbilasthropy, estaUkhi^ popular pouwr. left him without a revenue ; and he 
^0 had 80 often been imprisoned lor religion, in his old age went to jail fw 
debt.^But what is so terrible as remorse-^nmat so soothing as an approving 
conscience? Winiam Penn was happy. “He could say it before tlm Lcsr^ 
he the comfort of having approved himself a faithful steward to his 
understanding and ability.”? 

LATER TEARS OF PENN 

Penn was four times imprisoned by King William [on his accesrion after 
the revolution of 1689] : the king took from him the government of the prov- 
ince, and in 1693 appointed Colonel Benjamin Fletcher governor of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. King William at length became convinced, from 
the strictest scrutiny, that Penn’s attachment to the Stuart family was 
merely personal, and that his gratitude was not likely to occasion any detri- 
ment to him, and the proprietor was soon reinstated in the royal favour 
(August 20th, 1694). Being permitted to resume and exercise his rights, he 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the assembly 
passed a third frame of government, which was simed by the governor, the 
object of which was to correct certain breaches of the charter government, 
agaiast which the second frame had not sufficiently guarded. 

In 1699, Penn, accompanied by his family, amin visited his colony, with 
the intention of ending his days in the society of his people. Ne^ slavery 
and Indian intercourse had crept into the colony, and their effects were 
abundantly visible in the altercations which ensued between the proprietor 
and the assembly. Penn prepared three bills, and presented them to the 
assembly; but the two most important were negatived, and the third, rela- 
tive to the trial and punishment of slaves, was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislature. With his own sect, he was more successful; and the final 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania was ultimately owing to Qufdcer influence. 

Penn was disheartened, and determined to return to England; but it 
would have been impolitic to leave the province whilst affairs were in such a 
state of confusion. He therefore prepared a new constitution in 1701, which 
was readily accepted by the assembly. This fourth frame of government 
introduced many important changes. It gave to the assembly the power of 
orieinating bills, which had previously been possessed by the governors only, 
and that of amending or rejecting those which might be laid before them. 
To the governor it reserved a negative on the acts of the assembly, the rkht 
of appointing his own council, and the executive power. Aluiough mis 
charter gave general satisfaction in the province of Pennsylvania, yet the 
“Three Lower Counties” refused to accept it; and, in the follow^ year, 
they established a separate assembly at New Castle, acknowledging, however, 
the same governor. , 

After &is fourth charter was accepted, Penn returned to England, assign- 
ing as *a reason his having learned that the ministry intended to abolish the 
proprietary governments in North America, which made it absolutely neces- 
for him to appear there in order to oppose a measure so derogatory to 
his interests. While in Endand, he was pursued by complaints from America 
against Governor Evans. Ihis governor exerted himself to establish a militia 
system, which, though popular in Delaware, was odious in Pennsylvania; 

that their quands were preventing unmigration, a^ had coat him penoadk 
~ When his quitrents were oomplained of as taxes whielrae did not need, te wfota 

IS my wHneee, 1 am above £6,000 out of pocket more than I ever saw by the pmvinee."] 
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and he also announced the approach of a hostile invasion, which caused 
many individuals, and amongst these four Quakers, to take up arma^ TUi 
report proving false, the assembly impeached Evans and his secretary Logan. 

Penn therefore removed Evans, and appointed in his stead Charles 
Qookin, whose age, experience, and mild character seemed well suited to 
satisfy the people over whom he was to preside. But having complained 
once, they seemed to have acquired a love of complaint, and not only were 
more hostile to Gookin than they had been to Evans, but began to scan very 
narrowly the conduct of Penn himself. Finding that the provincial affairs 
still went wrong, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addressed the assembly 
in a letter replete with calm solemnity and dignified concern. Had all other 
knowledge oi Penn and his deeds been lost, this letter alone would have 
enabled us to write the character of its author. Its effect was apparent aP 
the next election, when the enemies of Penn were rejected by the voters. 
But before this change could have been known to him, he was attacked by 
a succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately terminated his life, July 30th, 
1718.» 

The heirs of Penn instituted a suit for the succession to the governorship, 
which was finally awarded to his three sons by his second wife. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing the propri- 
etary government and the quitrents of the Penn heirs, and voted £130,000 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace with England. It was even- 
tually paid in the sum of $570,000. In 1790 the British government voted 
the eldest male descendant of Penn’s second wife a pension of £4,000 to quiet 
his claims for the surrender of his territories. As late as 1884 this pension 
was commuted for the sum of £67,000.“ 

By pursuing the course commenced by Penn, the colony gradually increased 
in wealth and population, without any of those fearful Indian invasions 
which so much retarded the increase of the other colonies. The only subject 
of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a dispute between the gover- 
nors and the assembly, on the subject of exempting the lands of the proprie- 
tary from general taxation — a claim which the inhabitants resisted as unjust. 
After much altercation on this subject, the assembly deputed the celebrated 
Benjamm Fr^klin to London, as their agent to petition the king for redress. 
In the discussion before the privy council, Franklin acceded to an arrangement 
making the assessments fair and equitable ; and a bill, signed by the governor, 
for levying these taxes received the royal approbation. 

Penn^lvania was the last colony settled, excepting Georgia, and her 
increase in wealth and population was more rapid than that of any of the 
others. In 1775 she possessed a {rapulation of 372,208 inhabitants, collected 
and raised in less than a century. » 


SOUTHERN colonies; THE CAROLINAS 

The early hwtory of the American colonies is of necessity a disjointed 
dminide, in which each must be carried forward to a certain point and left 
Ihere, wiiile others are brought to convenient resting-places. Eventually, 
•aiU these streams flow into one broad river, whose course has continuity of 
npgreas. We have almost reached that point, but must delay yet awhilff* 
R recount the foundation of the southern colonies of the Carolinas and Groi^ 
and the northern French Colonies, which have since become Canada.^ 
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We must DOW leave for Oie present the states of New E2nglaDd, austere 
yBWa in character and dime, ana turn to those summer realms of the south 
whidr^xcited Ihe cuindity of the early Frendi and Spanish adventurers. 
We must b^me more intimately acauainted with the redon where De Soto 
wandered in search of the land of gold; where the good ^ligny planted 1^ 
setUements of persecuted Huguenots ; where Cathouc bigotry dyed the sdl 
with their blood; and where, also, the brave Baldgh phumed magnificent 
of colonisation, and reaped only the fruits of disappointment and 

sorrow. 

The vast territo^ of North America was, as we have seen, for half a cen* 
tuiy after the English began to colonise it, divided into two districts, called 
North and South Virginia; “all lands lying towards the river St. Lnwrence, 
Irom the northern boundaries of the province now called Virginia, belonj^ 
to the northern, and all those to the southward, as far as the gulf of ^orma, 
to the southern district.” 

The French colonists first gave the name of Carolina to the countir which 
is still so desimated, in honour of their w'orthless monarch, Carles IX. In 
1630, Charles I of England granted a tract of land south of ^esapeake bay 
to Sir ^bert Heath, his attorney-general, under the name of Carolana; 
but owing to the political agitations in England, the projected colonisation 
of this country was never carried out. With the restoration, the EngliiA 
reasserted their claim to that portion of America w'hich had been known 
under the designation of South Virgiiua, and the fertility and desirableness 
of which was now an established fact. Somewhat before the time, therefore, 
when the restored monarch made a grant to his brother, the duke of York, 
of the Dutch possessions of New Netherlands, he conferred the vast territory 
comprised between Albemarle sound, southward to the river St. John, tmder 
the name of Carolina, upon eight pr<mrietors, among whom were some of his 
principal courtiers; that is to say. Clarendon, the prime minister; General 
Monk, now duke of Albemarle; Lord Craven; Lord Ashley Cooper, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury ; Sir John Colleton, Lord John Berkeley, ms brother, 
Sir William, governor of Vimnia, and Sir George Carteret. The grant made 
to these proprietaries constituted them absolute sovereigns of the country. 
Their right, however, was immediately disputed both by the Spaniards — 
whose fort of St. Au^stine w'as conadered to establish actual possesaon — 
and by the assigns of Sir Robert Heath; but neither claimants could stand 
before the new and more powerful patentees. Besides these, other parties 
of a much more sturdy and unman^eable character had already estab- 
lished themselves on its coasts. New Sigland, which possessed within its^ 
not only an expansive principle, but one which took deep root on any sdl 
which it touched, had planted not only a little settlement on Cape Fear, 
which had been fostered in its distresses by the mother colony, but bad sown 
the seeds of democra;tic liberty, from which, in part, must be traced the 
resolute spirit which distinguished the colony of North Carolina in the Imig 
Btrumle t^ugh which it had to pass. 

Virginia, too, was “the mother of colonies”; and in 1622 the adventu- 
re Porey, then secretary of Virginia, travelled overland to the banks of ^ 
Chowan, or South river, reporting on his return most favourably oi the kind- 
DM of the luitives, the fertility of the country, and the happy dimata, wlddi 
yielded two harvests in the year. During the succeeding forty ycnn bis 
were followed up, and whan rdifpous persecution took plaf| 
m Vuginia dissraters emimtra largely. The country around AlbeniaiK 
, sound was established by Nonconformists, who had purchased a ri^t to tlMir 
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lands from the aborifd^eB. These settlements were claimed the new pro- 
prietaries ai GuolinSj and Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia and 
one of the jdnt propnetors, was ordered by his colleagues to assume jtbnsdhy 
tkm ovar them in their name. 

Berkeley, however, who knew too well the character of these pioneer- 
settlers, did not venture to enforce his orders too strictly. Instead of this, 
he a^^Ksnted William Drummond, one of the settlers, to be the governor: 
and mstitutmg a simple form of government, a council of rix members, ana 
an easy tenure of land, left the cmony to take care of itself, to enjoy liberty 
of conscience and the management of its own affairs. " Such,” sa^ Bancroft, 0 
“ was the origin of fixed setuements in North Carolina. The child of ecclesias- 
tical oppresrion was swathed in inde-« 
pendence." •« 

Besides these settlements of New 
England and Vir^ia, several planters 
of Barbadoes had purchased from the 
Indians a tract of land thirty-two 
miles square on Cape Fear river, where 
the New Englanders had first settled 
themselves, and now applied to the 
new proprietaries for a confirmation of 
their purchase and a charter of govern- 
ment. All their wishes were not 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a 
k eavalier, and tlie head of these Barba- 
A does planters, was appointed governor, 
jf with a jurisdiction extending from Cape 
Fear to the St. Matheo, the country 
^ being called Clarendon. Tliis settle- 
m inent absorbed that of the New Eng- 
f landers, who, however, were so far 
respected that Yeamans was instructed 
Bni Anthony Abhlky Cooper to be “very tender” towards them, to 

(1621-1683) “make things easy to the people of 

New England, that others might be 
attracted there.” The colony immediately applied itself to the preparation 
of boards, shingles, and staves to be shippeil to the West Indies, and the 
same continues to this day to be the staple of that region of pine forests and 
sterile plains. 

The proprietaries in the mean time having ascertained the character of 
thrir territory, and become better acquainted with its geography, obtained, 
in 1665, a second charter. 

This second charter was in total disregard of all other claims ; and this time 
thrir grant was extended half a degree farther north, so as to include the 
settlements on Uie Chowan, and a degree and a half farther south, includii^ 
the Spanisb colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to toe Sirific Ocean. This vast grant, in fact, comprised all toe present 
territolwf North and South Carohna, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 

t apbiriana, Arkansas, a considerable irartion of Florida and Missouri, 
^ul Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was this all ; an addi- 
grant shortly afterwards ad4ed the group of the Bahama Iries, then 
B as the resort Of buccaneers, to the vast realms which their chartl^ 
already included. 
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The settlemeDt of Albemarle oontjiuied to recmve acceadons from 
Viimnia aad New En^laad ; and frmn Bermuda, already famous for the bidd- 
ing of fttt-aailing afarpa, came a colony of shipbuilders. In 1669 the first 
la^ were enaetM by an assembly compos^ of the governor. Stevens, who 
had succeeded Druinmond, a council ol mx, and twelve delegates chosen 
by the people. According to the laws of Virginia, land was offered to all 
newcomers, and immigrant debtors were protected for five years against 
any suit for debt contract beyond the colony. The governor and court 
constituted a court of justice, and were entitled to a fee of thirty pounds of 
tobacco on every suit ; wd the col<^ being without any minister of rdig^on, 
marriage became a dvil rite. Three years afterwards the proprietaries 
solemnly confirmed the settlers in possession of their lands, and granted to 
them the right of nominating six councillors in addition to the dx nominated 
by the patentees. The right of self govenunent was thus established on the 
soil of North Carolina. 


LOCKG’B ORAND model CX)N8TITtJTION 

In the mean time, the ambition of the proprietaries extending with the 
extent of thdr charter, a magnificent scheme of sovereignty was concdved, 
which was intended not only to g?ve them the wealth of empires but the 
fame of legislators. All that pBlosophic intellect and worldly sagadty 
could do to frame a model government was now done. The earl of Shaftes- 
bury was deputed by his fellow-proprietaries to frame for this infant emf^ 
a constitution commensurate with its intended greatness ; and he employed 
his friend and prot6g4 John Locke, afterwards so well Imown for his plmo- 
Bophical writing, as his agent for this purpose. 

Locke commenced his Labours on the principle that “ compact is the true 
basis of government, and the protection of property its great end.”^ Cold 
and calcinating, with no generous entliusiasm of soul, no sympathetic and 
aspiring impul^, guided alone by inteUect and conventionality, it is no 
wonder that the “ Grand Model,” as the constitution of Caroli^ was called, 
failed of practical application, and was finally, after the vain attempt of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapplicable to its purpoK. 

It has been well remarked by Bancrofts that " the formation of ^litical 
institutions in the United States was not effected by riant minds or ‘nobles 
^ter the flesh.’ The truly great law^vers in the emonies first became as 
little children.”* But futue as was t^ Grand Model constitution, we must 
give some idea of it to our readers, to show how little intellect merely and 
political wisdom can comprehend the principles of successful government or 
the basis of a prosperous and happy social state : 

^‘The interests of the proprietaries, a fcovernment most agreeable to monardi^and a 
careful avoidance of a numerous democracy/' are the avowed threefold objects of the Ga^ioa 
constitution. The proprietarie^eight in number, were never to be increased or dimini s he d; 
their digni^ was hereaitary. The vast extent of territory was to be divided into countie^ 
each containing about seven hundred and fifty square miles; to each county flibirtaiiM 
two orders of nobility, a landgrave or earl, and two caciques or barons ; the land^ll to be 
divid^ into five equal parts, one of which became the inalienable right of the prdH|tim^ 
another equally inalienably the property of the nobility, and the remainliig thr^fiin^were 
rw^ed for die people, and mignt be held by lords of manors who were not heMitm 
fPO^tors, but, like the nobility, exercised judicial powers in their baronial courts. Tlie^ 

jam previously quoted Bancroft's comparison of the thiories of Locke and Will- 
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number of three nobles for each county was to remain unalterable; after the ourrent oentuiy 
no transfer of lands could take place. Each county, being dividra into twenty-four puts, 
called colonies, was to be cultivated by a race of hereditary leetmen, or tenants, attached 
to the soil, each holdii^ ten acres of land at a fixed rent; these tenants not being possessed 
of any poUtioal franchise, but being adscripts of the soil under the Jurisdiction of their lord 
without any appeal ; and it was added that ** all the children of leetmen shall be leetmen, 
and so to all generations.'’ 

The political rights of the great body of the people being thus disposed of, 
and a le^lative barrier placed, as it were, against progressive popular improve- 
ment and enlightenment, a very complicated system of government was framed 
for the benefit of the privileged classes. “Besides the court of proprietors, 
invested with supreme executive authority, the president of which was the 
oldest proprietor, with the title of palatine, there were seven other courts, 
presided over by the remaining seven proprietors, with the titles respectively 
of ^miral, chamberlain, chancellor, chief justice, high steward, and treasurer; 
Insides the president, each of these courts had six councillors appointed for 
life, two-thirds, at least, of whom must be nobles.^^ There is something 
almost childish and ludicrous in the business of some of these supreme and 
pompous dignitaries of an infant settlement, the inhabitants of which lived 
in log cabins scattered through the wilderness. The court of the admiral 
had cognisance of shipping and trade; the chamberlain's, of pedigrees, festi- 
val, sports, and ceremonies ; the chancellor's, of state affairs and license of 
printing; the constable's, of war; the chief justice's, of ordinary judicial ques- 
tions ; the high steward's, of public works ; the treasurer's, of finance. 

“All these courts united," says Hildreth,^ “were to compose a grand 
council of fifty members, in whom was vested exclusively the right of pro- 
posing laws, which required, however, the approval of a parliament of four 
estates, proprietors, landgraves, caciques, and commoners, to render them 
valid. The four estates composing the parliament were to sit in one chamber, 
each landgrave and cacique being entitled to a seat, but the proprietors, if 
they chose, to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each county were the 
representatives of the commons; the poasession of five hundred acres being, 
however, requisite to qualify for a seat, and fifty acres of land to give an 
elective vote. The proprietaries in their separate courts had a veto on all 
acts." 

The people had thus no share whatever in the executive, judicial, or 
legislative authority. “The four-and-twentj^ colonies of each county were 
divided into four precincts, each precinct having a local court, whence appeals 
were to lie to the court of chief justice. Juries were to decide by majority." 
To plead for money or reward in any court was denounced as “ base and vile," 
an enactment little in accordance with the interests of the lawyer. “ None 
could be freemen who did not acknowledge God and the obligation of public 
worship. The Church of England — against the wishes of Locke, who wished 
to put all sects on the same footing — ^was to be supported by the state. Any 
^ven freemen might, however, fonn a church or religious society, provided 
its members admitted the rightfulness of oaths — which clause at once'excluded 
the Quakers. By^ another provision, every freeman of Carolina, of whatso- 
ever opinion or religion, possessed absolute power and authority over his negro 
slaves," 

TSds “Grand Model constitution," which was extravagantly praised in 
England, was signed in March, 1670, and Monk, duke of Albemarle, as the 
oldest of the proprietaries, was cappointed palatine. Whilst this pompous 
scheme of lemlaturo was occupying the wisest heads in England, three Ves- 
sels oonveyea out emigrants, at the expense of £12,000 to me proprietaries^ 
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under the command of William Sajrle, who established themselves on the old 
site of Fort Royal. The grand aristocratical constitution waa sent over in 
due form to Carolina^ but neither was it found more suitable at Albemarle, 
in the north, than by Sayle's colony in the south. The character of the people 
of ^bemarle rendered its introduction impossible ; “ those sturdy dwellers in 
scattered log cabins of the wilderness could not be noblemen, and would not 
be serfs. This unfortunate constitution, which made John Locke a land- 
grave, and the noble proprietaries in succession palatines, led to a long and 
fruitless struggle of its founders to force upon the settlers a form of govern- 
ment incompatible with their circumstances, and from which they had noth- 
ing to gain, but everything to lose. The contest continued for three-and- 
twenty years, when the Grand Model, baseless as a fabric of mist, was formally * 
abrogated. 

About the time when the new constitution was first exciting the derisiorf 
and abhorrence of the sturdy NonconformLsts of Albemarle, distinguished 
ministers among the Quakers travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
and were received “ tenderly by a people naturally religious, but amount 
whom, at that time, was no ininister of Christ. The “Society of Friencfe’' 
were the first to organise a religious government in this portion of America. 
In the autumn of 1672 George Fox hinuself visited Carolina. Carolina, like 
Rhode Island, was a place of refuge for schismatics of all kinds, who now 
“lived lonely in the woods, with great dogs to guard their houses’* ; men and 
women of thoughtful minds “open to the conviction of truth,” and who 
received the preachings and teachings of George Fox and his brethren with 
great joy. 


CULPEPKU’S REBELLION (1677 A.D.) 

Willing disciples of George Fox, as the people of North Carolina proved 
themselves to be, were sure to protest against and oppose a constitution like 
tliat of Shaftesbury and Locke. The introduction of it w^s not only difficult, 
but was soon rendered impossible, by the accession of dissenters from Eng- 
land, and so-called “runaways, rogues, and rebels” from Virginia, who, on 
the suppression of an insurrection there, fled daily to Carolina as their com- 
mon place of refuge. Another cause of dissatisfaction with the English gov- 
ernment, and of constant irritation, was the enforcement of the Navigation 
Laws. The population of the whole state as yet, in 1677, amounted to little 
more than four thousand ; “ a few fat cattle, a little maize, and eight hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco formed all their exports,” and the few foreign articles 
which they required wei*e brought to them by the traders of Boston. Yet, 
small as this traffic was, it was envied by the English merchants ; the Navi- 

§ ation Law was ordered to be strictly enforced, the New England trader was 
riven from their harbovr by unreasonable duties, and the Carolinians them- 
selves had no other free market for their few exports than England. 

The attempts at enforcing the Navigation Laws hastened an insurrection, 
which was fostered by the refugees from Virginia and the men of New Eng- 
land, and which justified itself by the publication of the first American mani- 
festo. ^ The threefold grievances of the colony were stated herein to be: 
excessive taxation; the abridgment of political liberty by the altered form 
of government, with the demal of a free election of an assembly; and the 
interruption of the natural channels*of commerce. The head of this 
insuTOction was John Culpeper, a man^fstigmatised by me English party as 
gtte ‘who deserved Jianging, for endeavouring to set the poor to plunder the 
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rich.” The whole body of the settlers was insurgent; MiDer, the riiief object 
cf tiieir hatred, and seven proprietary deputies were arrested and imprisoned, 
courts of justice established, and a parliament called. With a popular fovem- 
ment, anarchy was at an end; though when the new governor, East^urch, 
arrived, none would acknowledge his authority. The following year, Cul- 
peper and Holden were sent to England to negotiate a compromise with the 
proprietaries and to obtain the recall of Miller. 

Miller, however, and his companions, having escaped from prison, met the 
deputies in England, and as the supporters of the Navigation Laws were sus- 
tained by a powerful interest there, Culpeper when about to embark for 
America was arrested in his turn on the charge of interrupting the collection 
of duties and their embezzlement. He demanded his trial in Carolina, where 
the act was committed. “ Let no favour be shown,” cried the adverse party; 
|md he was brought to trial. Shaftesbury, however, then in the zenith of 
his popularity, appeared on his behalf, declaring that there never had been 
a regular government in Albemarle ; that its disorders were only feuds among 
the planters, which could not amount to treason” — and he was acquitted. 
On the acquittal of Culpeper, the proprietaries found themselves in a difficult 
position. After looking at the question in every point of view, excepting 
that which was simple and straightforward, they resolved,” says Chalmers,<> 
“ to govern in future according to that portion of obedience which the insur- 
gents should be disposed to yield.” The wise exclaimed, in the language of 
prediction, that a government actuated by such principles cannot possibly 
be of long continuance. 

Mild as had appeared the temper of the i)roprietaries, it seemed, however, 
as if they had determined severely to punish the offending colony, when, in 
1683, they sent over Seth Sothel as governor. He appears, by the report 
of all parties, to have been of that scoundrel class by which human nature 
is degraded. He was himself one of the eight proprietaries, and he accepted 
office merely for sordid purposes. “The annals of delegated authority,” 
«ays Chalmers,^ “have not recorded a name so deserving of infamy as that of 
^thel. Bribery, extortion, injustice, rapacity, with breach of trust and 
disobedience of orders, are the crimes of which he was accused during the 
five years that he misruled this unhappy colony. Driven almost to despair, 
the inhabitants at length seized his person, in 1688. The assembly compelled 
him to abjure the country for twelve months and the government forever. 
The proprietaries, though they heard with indignation of the sufferings 
which Sothel had inflicted on the colony, were yet displeased that the colony 
through its assembly had assumed supreme power, which act was regarded 
as “prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown and to the honour of the 
proprietaries.” 

Well, however, was it for North Carolina that she thus took the law into 
her own hands; tranquillity was restored. Mighty cfianges were in the mean 
time taking place in England; the revolution of 1688 was overturning not 
only political parties, but the very constitution itself. But neither the strife 
of parties nor the removal of the crown from one royal head to another, 
mattered in North Carolina, where, at length, peace and prosperity were 
established. “The settlers of North Carolina,” we are told by Bancroft,^ 
“ began now to enjoy to their heart’s content liberty of conscience and personal 
independence, the freedom of the forest and the river. Unnumberra swine 
fattened on the fruits of the foreft or the heaps of peaches; spite of impej^t 
husbandry, cattle ifiultiplied on the pleasant savannahs. There* was nrifner 
city nor township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house withip 
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eight of another ; nor were there toads, except as the paths fnnn house to house 
were distinguimed notdies on the trees. The settlers were gentle in Uieir 
tempep, of serene minds, enemies to violence and bloodshed; and the ^irit 
of mimanity maintained its influence in the Arcadia, as royalist wnters 
will have it, of rogues and rebels in the paradise of Quakers.’' 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


We have already related how, in 1670, the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigrants were sent out, at the expew 
of £12,000 to the proprietaries, under the command of William Sayle, a mill-, 
tary oflBcer and Presbyterian, who twenty years before had attempted to 
plant a colony in the Bahama Isles, under the title of an Eleutheria, and wh|ji 
more latterly had been employed by the proprietaries in exploring the coasts 
of their province. These emigrants were accompanied by Joseph West, 
as commercial agent of the proprietaries, authorised to supply the settlers 
with provisions, cattle, implements, and all other necessaries; a trade being 
commenced for this pu^ose with Virgmia, Bermuda, and Barbadoes. 

The vessels containing the infant colony, which was intended to be con- 
stituted according to the Grand Model, entered the harbour of Port ^yal, 
on the shores of which, a century before, the Huguenots had erected their 
fort — the early Carolina — and of which even yet some traces remained. 
Each settler was to receive a hundred and fifty acres of land, and the district 
thus taken possession of was called Carteret county. It was soon discovered, 
as was to be expected, that the Grand Model was far too complex a system 
of government even for this settlement sent out by the proprietaries them- 
selves; “yet, desiring to come as nigh to it as possible,” says Chalmers,** 
“five persons were immediately elected by the freeholders, and five others 
chosen by the proprietaries, who were to form a pand coimcil, and these, 
with the governor and twenty delegates elected by the people, oomposeck 
a parliament which was invested with legislative power.” 

Scarcely had Sayle thus far fulfilled & oflice, when he fell a victim to the 
effects of the climate, and died. Sir John Yeamans succeeded him, and Clar- 
endon county, in consequence, was annexed to Carteret. The same year, 
1671, the settlement removed from Port Royal to the banks of the A^ev 
river, “for the convenience of pasturage and tillage,” and upon the neck 
of the peninsula then called Oyster Point, between that river and the Cooper 
— both thus called in honour of Shaftesbury — ^the foundation of Charleston 
was laid by the settlement there of a few graziers’ cabins. The mtuatiem 
thus chosen, though full of natural beauty — the primeval forest, as we aie 
told, sweeping down to the river’s edge, laden with yellow jessamine, the 
prfume of which filled the air — ^was not salubrious. The place for many yean 
indeed was considered so unhealthy during the hot months of the year t^t 
people fled from it at that time as from the pestilence. But the clearing 
away of the woods, probably, and the draining of the soil, so far altered its 
character in this resi^ct, that it is now rather singularly healthy than other- 
wise. 


Spite of the shortcomings of the settlement as regarded the Grand Model, 
^vemor Yeamans was created landgrave, and, Albemarle being dead, Lord 
mkeley 1^ become palatine. Yeamans fatroduced negro slavery in 1671, 
brmmng with him a cargo of daves from Barbadoes. HA heat of the climate 
gendered labour difficult to the whites, and from its first settlement Soutih 
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Carolina was a slave state ; besides which, these settlers seem to have been 
a somewhat improvident and ^iftle^ set of p^ple, deriving their supplies 
for several years from the proprietaries, for which, mo^h obtained ^ pur- 
chases, they appear never to have paid; complaining bitterly when the pro- 
prietaries, objecting naturally enougn to supply them on these terms, declared 
that “ they would no longer continue to feed and to clothe them.” To such 
men it would soon become an object to possess negro slaves, without which, 
it was early said, “a planter can never do any great matter.” The climate 
of South Carolina was not only congenial to the negro, but, as we have seen, 
the temper of the people made them willingly avail tnemselves of slave labour, 
and very soon the slave population far outnumbered the whites. 

The management of Sir John, or Landgrave Yeamans not being by any 
means satisfactory to the proprietaries, nor yet to the colony, he was recalled 
Ip 1674, and Joseph West was appointed governor and created landgrave, 
and to him the proprietaries made over as salary their outstanding claims 
against the colony — the surest means of trying his popularity. Nevertheless, 
we find, at the end of ten years, that he received the whole product of his 
traffic, as the reward of his services, without any impeachment of his morals.” 
The proprietaries, seeing the character of the emiCTants they had sent over, 
encouraged settlers from the New England and the northern colonies; and 
with a desire to promote the advantage of the industrious, sent over further 
supplies, informing the colony, however, that they must be paid, being deter- 
mmed “ to make no more desperate debts.” 

INFLUX OF HUGUICNOTS AND OTHKTIS 

The fame of the beautiful land of South Carolina, tli(^ region where every 
month had its succession of flowers,” soon led to tlu' attempt to introduce 
and cultivate the olive, the orange, the mulbeny for the production of the 
silk-worm, and vines for the production of wine. Charles II himself sent 
over to the colony two small vessels with these plants, and Protestants from 
the south of France lor their cultivation; he also exempted the province 
from the payment of duties on these commodities for a limited time, which 
caused dissatisfaction at home, and the remonstrance against “encouraging 
people to remove to the plantations, as too many go thither already to the 
unpeopling and ruin of the kingdom.” Emigrants continued to come over 
from England, and these of various classes, not only impoverished cavaliers 
and discontentcid churchmen, but the soundest element for colonisation, 
sturdy dissenters, to whom their native land no longer afforded a secure abode. 
Among other companies of emigrants were a considerable number from 
Somersetshire, who accompanied Joseph Blake, the brother of the celebrated 
a^iral, now dead. Blake was himself no longer young, but unable to 
endure the present oppressions of England, and dreading still worse from 
a popish successor to the crown, devoted the whole of the vast fortune he had 
innerited from his brother to the purposes of emigration. A colony of Irish 
went over, under Ferguson, and soon amalgamated with the population. Lord 
Cardross also took over a company of brave Scotch exiles, who had suffered 
grievously at home for their religion — men who had been thumb-screwed 
and tortured for conscience’ sake; but they, having established themselves 
at Port Royal, fell victims to the animosity of the Spaniards, who claimed 
that portion of the district as appertaining to St. Augustine, ana conse<jueQtl]r 
destroyed their settlement. Many returned to Scotland; the rest, like the 
Irid:i, oecame blended with the original colonists. 
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From France also came great numbers of the best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom she was not worthy, forced from their country 
by the severity of laws which placed truth, sincerity, and uprightness before 
God and man on a par with treason and murder. Louis XIV, an old 
debauchee, sought to atone for a life of profligacy by converting the Hugue- 
nots to the Catholic faith, even at the point of the sword ; their native land 
was made intolerable to them, and they sought for peace by flight and volun- 
tary exile. But flight and exile were no longer permitted to them ; to leave 
their native land was made felony. Tyranny, however, is powerless against 
the human will based on the rights of conscience; and spite of the prohibi- 
tions of law, the persecuted Calvinists fled in thousands to that happy land 
beyond the Atlantic, the noblest privilege of which has ever been that it 
furnished a safe asylum to the true-hearted and the conscientious of every 
European land, and where men might worship according to the dictates dfi 
their own souls. These refugees were warmly welcomed to New I^gland 
and New York, but the mild, congenial climate of South Carolina was more 
attractive to the exiles of France. 

Hither came these fugitives from the most beautiful and fertile regions 
of France — “men/* says Bancrofts eloquently, “who had all the virtues 
of the English Puritans without their bigotry, to the land to which the tolerant 
benevolence of Shaftesbury had invited the believers of every creed. From 
a land which had suffered its king to drive half a million of its best citizens 
into exile, they came to the land which was the hospitable refuge of the 
oppressed; where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and faith, cold 
speculation and animated zeal were alike admitted without question.** In 
this chosen home of their exile, lands were assimied to them, on the banks 
of the Cooper river, and there they soon established their homes. Their 
church was in Charleston, and “thither,** says the same historian, who so 
keenly feels every beautiful trait of humanity, “on the Lord*s Day, gathered 
from their plantations on the banks of the river, and taking advantage of 
the ebb and flow of tide, they might regularly be seen, parents with their 
children, whom no bigot could wrest from them, making their way along the 
river, through scenes so tranquil that the silence was broken only by the 
rippling of the oars, and the hum of the flourishing villages that gemmed 
the confluence of the rivers. Other Huguenot emigrants established them- 
selves on the south bank of the Santee.** 

Thus was the original scheme of the Huguenot colonisation on tliis very 
soil, as entertained by Coligny, at length accomplished, although a century 
later. Liberal as was the Grand Model constitution as regarded religious 
toleration, the spirit of the settlers was not equal to it m this respect. 
The Huguenot colonists were not cordially received by them; perseoutiem 
was impossible, but hospitality was withheld ; and though they^ formed the 
most industrious, useful and sterling portion of the popmation, it was mimy 
years before they were allowed the rights of fellow-citizenship. As striking 
stances, showing the noble character of these emigrants, Bancroft says: 
‘‘The United States are full of monuments of the emigrations from France, 
when the struggle for independence arrived, the son of Judith Manigault 
intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to the service of the country 
that had adopted his niother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence of New 
4P® rocked the infant spirit of independence was the ^t of the son 
A f when the Treaty of Paris f<^ the independence of the coun^ 

Was frammg, the grandson of a Huguenot, acquaints from childhood wim 
Jhe wrongs of his ancestors, would not allow his jealousies of France to be 
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iuUed, and exerted a powerful influence in stretching the boundary (rf the 
states to the Mississippi. On the northeastern frontier state, the name 
of the oldest college bears witness to the liberality of a descendant of the 
Huguenots.” 

The province of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into three counties; 
Colleton, including the district around Port Royal ; Berkley, embracing 
Charleston and its vicinity ; and Craven, the district former^ Clarendon, 
towards Cape Fear, the earliest settlement of the whole. But Berkeley 
only as yet was sufficiently populous to afford a county court. West, who 
governed to the contentment of the settlers, failed to give satisfaction to 
tiie proprietaries, and was superseded, in 1683, by Moreton, a relative of 
Blake, who was also created landgrave; the next year however. West was 
re-elected ; a new governor was then sent from England, but he died, and 
West remained in office; a second governor came over, but he was soon deposed 
by the proprietaries, in consequence of favouring the buccaneers, and Moreton 
again resumed office. In six years the head of the government was changed 
five times. 

The relationship between the colonists and the proprietaries increased 
in difficulty every succeeding year. There was little that was straightfor- 
ward on either side, and where either apparently wished to do right, they 
were counteracted by the other. For instance, the proprietaries opposed 
and remonstrated against the practice of the settlers to carry on partisan 
war with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnapping and selling 
them as slaves in the West Indies ; but the settlers persisted in it ; nay, even 
(^vemor West himself was accused of connivance at this barbarous prac- 
tice. The pa3rment of debts which had been contracted out of the province 
could not be enforced ; nor would the more populous districts of Charleston, 
where the members of assembly were elected, allow to the other provinces the 
same privilege, when population extended, which they themselves enjoyed. 

THE BUCCANEEnS 

Another serious charge against them is the favour which they showed 
to the buccaneers. “These remarkable freebooters,” says Hildreth,* “a 
mixture of French, English, and Dutch, consisted originally of adventurers 
in the West India seas, whose establishments the Spaniards had broken up. 
Some fifty or sixty years before, contemporaneously with the English and 
Fi^ch settlements on the Garibbec Islands, they had commenced as occasional 
cruisers on a small scale against the Spaniards, in the intervals of the planting 
shason. During the long war between France and ^ain, from 1635 to 1660, 
ttoy had obtained commissions to cruise against Spanish commerce, prin- 
cipally from the governors of the French West India Islands. Almost any- 
thmg, indeed, in the shape of a commission was enougji to serve their purpose. 
As fm offset to that Spanish arrogance which had claimed to exclude all other 
Snations from these West Indian seas, the Spanish commerce in those seas 
was remrded by all other nations as fair plunder. The means and num- 
ber of tile buccaneers gr^ually increased. The unquiet spirits of all countries 
resorted to them. Issuing from their strongholds, the island of Tortugo, on 
tile weet cowt of St. Domingo, and Port Royal in Jamaica, they commit^ 
such audacious and succesaul robberies on the ^anish American cities 
as to win almost the honours of legitimate heroes. Tney were countenaneed 
for a time by France find England ; one of their leaders was appoint^ goveiflor 
of Jamaica, and another was knighted by CSiarles II.” , 
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CbailWr 51^ of ^ favour he had diown to the buccaneer cluef, ms 
however, by treaties vdth his allies and by the complaints of his 
own subj^ts, whose oomtneroe was injured by these illegal traders, to use 
his most str^iuous endeavours to put an end to them; and his successor 
was even sdU more in earnest. In 1684 a law was passed against pirates, 
which was confirmed by the proprietaries of South Carolina, and &iar com- 
mand issued, that it should be rigorously enforced within their jurisdiction. 
But this was not an easy matter. The colonists not only favoured the buc- 
caneer, who brought abund^ce of Spani^ gold and silver into thdr country, 
but they were imtated against the Spaniards, who, justly periiaps, incensed 
by the 'Rn gliah encroachments on their borders, had destroyed the Srotch 
settlement at Port Royal, and were glad of any means to make reprisals. 
Little attention, therefore, was paid by the English to the suppression of 
piracy. “The pirates,” says Hewatt,* in his history of South Carolina, 
“had already, by their money, their gallant manners, and their freedom 
of intercourse with the people, so ingratiated themselves into the public 
favour that it would have h^n no easy matter to bring them to trial, and 
dangerous even to have punished them as they deserved. When bnk^t 
to trial, the courts of law became scenes of altercation, discord, and confusion. 
Bold and seditious speeches were made from the bar in contempt of the 
proprietaries and their government. Since no pardons could be obtained 
but such as they authorised the governor to grant, the assembly violently 
proposed a bill of indemnity, and when the governor refused his assent to 
this measure, they made a law empowering magistrates and judges to put 
in force the habeas corpus act of England. Hence it happened that severid 
of those pirates escaped, purchased lands from the colonists, and took up 
their residence in the country. While money flowed into the colony by this 
channel, the authority of government was too feeble a barrier to stem the 
tide and prevent such illegal practices.” 

^e very proprietaries themselves at length, to gratify the people, grante<j^ 
an indemnity to all the pirates, excepting in one case, where the plunder 
had been from the dominions of the Great Mogul. Very justly does thu^ 
historian remark, that “the gentleness of government towards these puUie 
robbers, and the civility and friendship with which they were treated by the 
people, were evidences of the licentious spirit which prevailed in the coltmy.” 
And not only an evidence of this, but of the enmity which existed towards 
the Spaniards ; so great indeed was this enmity that but for the earnest remoi)»« 
strances of the proprietaries, which in this case were regarded, they would have 
invaded Florida to drive the Spaniards thence, and that even while the two 
nations were at peace. 

POLITICAL unrest; ABROGATION OF THE GRAND MODEL 

Affairs became still more and more difficult, and in 1685 James II medi* 
tated a revocation of the charter itself. The palatine court, wishful not 
offend the king at this critical moment, and to satisfy the English merchants 
who were jealous of the trade of South Carolina, ordered the governor and 
council to use their diligence in coUecting the duty on tobacco transported 
to other colonira, and to seize all ships l^t presumed to trade contiwy to 
the acts of navigation. But vain were these orders, which they had no power 
• to enforce. The colonists resisted every attempt of this kind, disregardi^ the 
dictates of the proprietaries, and holdmg themselves independent almost oi. 
^ the English monarch. 
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At a loos how to manage in these perplexed circumstanoes, and imagining 
that the fault existed in the governor as well as in the ^ple, the proprietariea 
resolved to remedy one error at least by sending out James Colleton, brother 
of the proprietary, who, to sustain his dignity of governor-landgrave, should 
be endowed with forty-eight thousand acres of land. This was like the 
reasoning of the founders of the Grand Model, with whom ** the aristocracy 
was the rock of English principles/’ and the object of law the preservation 
of property.” Colleton arrived, armed with all the dignity that could bo 
conferred upon his office, intending to awe the people into submission; and 
his first act was to come into direct collision with the colonial parliament. 
A majority of the members refused to obey the Grand Model constitution, 
and these men were excluded by him from the house, as “ sapping the very 
foundations of government.” All returned to their several homes, spreading 
discontent and disaffection wherever they came. A new parliament was 
called, and only such members were elected to it as would oppose every 
measure of the governor.” He next attempted to collect the quit-rents due 
to the proprietaries; but here again direct opposition met him: the people, in 
a state of insurrection, seized upon the public records and imprisoned the 
secretary of the province. Colleton, not knowing how to deal with such 
refractory elements, pretended danger from the Indians or Spaniards, and, 
calling out the militia, declared the province under martial law. A more 
unwise step could not have been taken; for men of their temper were just iis 
likely to use their arms against a ruler whom they at once despised and dis- 
liked, as gainst the general enemy. Any further step in folly was saved him. 
The Englidi revolution of 1688 took place ; William and Mary were proclaimed, 
and, as if in imitation of the mother-country, Colleton was impeached by the 
assembly and banished the province. 

Political convulsions, however, were not wholly at an end; for in the 
midst of the ferment, the infamous Seth Sothel, whom we have seen banished 
Arom North Carolina, suddenly made his appearance in Charleston, and think- 
ing, probably, that this was a [people kindred to himself, seized the reins of 
government, and for some little time found actually a faction to support 
him. But after two years’ rule, he was not only deposed by the penple, but 
censured severely and recalled by the proprietaries, who, though he was still 
a member of their own body, treated him as “a usurper of office.” 

A new governor, Philip Ludwell, was appointed, with orders to “ inquire 
into the grievances complained of and to inform them what was best to be 
done” ; and in this respect they had at last discovered the true dignity of the 
governor. A general pardon was granted, and in April, 1693, “the Grand 
Model constitution” was abrogated, the proprietaries wisely conceding “that 
as the people have declared they would rather be governed by the powers 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fundamental constitutions, it 
will be for their quiet, and the protection of the well-cjisposed, to grant their 
request.”^ 

THE CAROLINAS BOUGHT BY THE CROWN; RICE INTRODUCED 

Nothing of importance happened in the northern settlements until 1710, 
when they received an accession to their numbers by the arrival of some 
German settlers at Roanoke. In the southern colony, Governor Ludwell, in 
obedience to the commands of the proprietors, was desirous of allowing the. 
French settlers the stime privileges which the English enjoyed; but he wis 
resisted by the assembly and people, and applied to the proprietaries for 
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further itustructioiis. The answer he received was an order to vacate his 
office in favour of Thomas Smith. DurL^ his administration, the captoin of 
a Madagascar vessel, which touched at Charleston on her voyage to Britain, 
presented Smith with a bag of seed-rice, which he prudently distributed among 
his friends for cultivation ; who, planting their parcels in different soils, found 
the result to exceed their most smgume ex^ctations. From this circum- 
stance Carolina dates the introduction of one of her chief staples. 

Archdale, one of the proprietaries, and a Quaker, arrived m Charleston in 
August, 1695, and, by a wise administration, he quieted the public di^n- 
tents, and gave such general satisfaction as to receive a vote of thanks fiom 
the assembly of the province. He then went to North Carolina, tranquiUised 
that colony, secured the good will and esteem of the Indians and Spaniards, 
and returned to England at the close of the year 1696. Archdale nominated 
Josgjh Blake as his successor, who governed the colony wisely for four years. 

Blake died in 1700, and with his death terminated the ^ort interval of 
tranquillity which had commenced under Archdale. Under Blake's succes- 
sors, James Moore and Sir Nathaniel Johnson, the colony was harassed with 
Indian wars, and involved in debt by an unsuccessful expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine. Henceforward, every kind of misrule distracted 
the colony, until 1729, when the proprietary interests were sold to the crown. 
[The king paid £2,500 for each of the seven shares. The population was then 
about ten thousand.] 

The first Indian war which signalised this period broke out in 1703, the 
Spaniards having instigated the Indians to commence hostilities. Governor 
Moore soon finished the affair, by killing and taking prisoners about eiAt 
hundred of the Indians. In 1706 the Spaniards attacked Charleston, but 
were repulsed by Governor Johnson, leaving one ship and ninety men in the 
hands of the English. In 1712 the outer settlements of the northern prov- 
ince were attacked by about twelve hundred of the Coree and Tuscarora 
tribes of Indians. A sudden attack, in w’hich one hundred and thi^-seven^ 
of the colonists were massacred in a single night, gave the first notice of the 
intentions of the Indians. A pow’erful force was despatched to the field of 
action by the southern colony, under Colonel Barnwell, who, after over- 
coming the most incredible obstacles in his march through a wilderness of 
two hundred miles, suddenly attacked and defeated the Indians in their 
encampment, killing three hundred of their numl)er, and taking one hundred 
prisoners. The Tuscaroras then retreated to their town, fortified by a woodra 
breastwork. Barnwell surrounded them, and after killing, wounding, or cap- 
turing a thousand Indians, he made peace. The inhabitants of the fore^, 
burning for revenge, soon broke the treaty, and the southern colony was 
again applied to for aid. Colonel James Moore, wuth forty white men and 
eight hundred friindly Indians, was sent to their aid, and finding the enemy 
in a fort near Cotechny river, he surrounded them, and after a w^eek’s siege 
look the fort and eight hundred prisoners. After suffering these defeats, tne 
Tuscaroras removed north and joined the Five Nations, making the sixth 
of that confederacy. 

The Tuscarora war ended, the Yemassees commenced hostilities aga^t 
the southern colony. On the 15th of April, 1715, they began their operations 
^ murdering ninety persons at Pocotaligo and the neighbouring plantations. 
Jhe inhabitants of Fort Royal escaped to Charleston. The colonists soon 
•fwnd that all the southern tribes were lesfeed against them, but they relied 
upon the assistance of those tribes who inhabited the Country west of them. 

» In this they were mistaken, for these Indians were either enemies or remained 
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neutral. Thus with about twelve hundred men, ah that Were fit fOTllMluil 
arms in the colony, Governor Graven had to contend agiunst seven Oiouttnd 
armed Indians. With this force Craven cautiously advanced into the Indian 
Couiltry and drove them into Florida. The colony offered the lands vacated 
hy the Indians to purchasers. Five himdred Irishmen soon settled on them, 
but, by the injustice of the proprietaries, they were compelled to remove, 
and the frontier was again exposed. After the settlement of South Carolina, 
tiusit colony had a separate assembly and governor, but remained under the 
juri^ction of the same proprietaries ; but when, in 1729, these persons sold 
tlipir^res to the king, they were entirely separated. 

For nearly a century after their first settlement both colonies had their 
population confined to the searcoast ; but in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was discovered that the lands of the interior were by far the more 
fertile, and from that time the tide of emigration set westward. Numbers 
of emigrants from the more northern colonies, Pennsylvania particularly, 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, removed into the Carolinas, and the 
lands were soon in a high state of cultivation. 

"Carolina,” says Grahame,® "by its amazing fertility in animal and vege- 
table produce, was enabled from an early period to carry on a considerable 
trade with Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, which, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, are said to have depended in a great measure on 
that colony for the means of subsistence. Its staple conunodities wore rice, 
tar, and afterwards indigo.” Oldmixon,® whose history was published in 
the year 1708, observes that the trade of the colony with England had 
recently gained a considerable increase; "for notwithstanding all the dis- 
couragements the people lie under,” he adds, “ seventeen ships came last 
year loaded from Carolina with rice, skins, pitch, and tar, in the Virginia 
fleet, besides straggling ships.” At the commencement of the Revolution 
the pomlation of North Carolina amounted to a quarter of a million, whilst 
^uw Carolina possessed nearly two hundred and forty-eight thousand inhab- 
itants. 


GEORGIA; OGLETHORPE, WESLEY 

■ The youngest of all the states which engaged in the war of independence 
was Georgia. The tract of land now forming the state of Georgia had been 
originally included in Heath’s patent of 1630; but no settlements were made 
under that instrument, and it was declared void. The final settlement of 
• the colonjr was owing principally to national rivalsbip and ambition. Another 
tause for its colonisation was the desire of the settlers at Charleston to inter- 
pose a barrier between them and the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who, they 
ilwe fearful, would attempt to substantiate their boundless claims by force of 
Inns. Individual patriotism, also, had a share in promoting the settlement 
of Geor^. It was requisite for the interest of Great Britain and the security 
of Carolina that a plantation should be established somewhere between the 
Savannah and Altamaha rivers — ^the territory included between those rivers 
bmitt entirely destitute of white inhabitants. The Spaniards would probably 
ere long have attempted to annex it to Florida by a settlement, and the 
French would include it in the advances with which they were peopling the 
vall^ of the Mississippi. A settlement in this territory would have oeen 
particularly valuable to the Frendi, as they could easily communicate, fraln<> 
it, with their sugar &lands, and these latter need not then depend on tfle 
mtiiih colonies for food. . 
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Jain* yew 1732 a duitar was gmnted to «r James O^ethorpe and 
several otlaw aoUemen and geattamen of Englaad, who proposed to remove 
to the colony the insolvent and imprisonea debtors, who were pining in 
poverty and want. The charter granted the territory between the ^vagnah 
{^d idtamaha rivers, and which, in honour of the king, was called Georgia. 
']^e trustees were vested with legislative power in the colony for twenty-one 
years, when the government was to pass into the hands of the king. This 
example of public spirit and philanthropy was warmly applauded throughout 
the kmgdom, and elicited numerous donations from all classes of people; 
and in the space of two years the house of commons had voted, at diiN^t 
times, the sum of £36,000 towards the support of the colony. On the 6th^ 
November, 1732, Oglethorpe sailed from Gravesend with a hundred and ax- 
teen persons. They landed at Charleston first, where they were presented 
with a large supply of cattle and other pro- 
visions by the government of the province. 

Hence they set out for their new place of 
abode, which they reached on the let of 
February, 1733. 

Oglethorpe fixed on a high bluff on the 
Savannah river, to which he gave the name 
of that stream, for a settlement. Here a 
fort was erected, and a few guns mounted 
on it for the defence of the infant colony. 

He immediately formed the settlers into a 
militia company, and appointed certain days 
for training the company. The Carolinians 
continued to send supplies of provisions, 
and skilful workmen to direct and assist in 
their labours. Oglethorpe’s next measure 
was the establishment of some definite 
treaty with the Indians. He gave them 
presents, and they gave him as much land 
as he wanted. The Indians promised, with 
“ straight hearts and love to their English 
brethren,” to permit no other race of white 
men to settle m that country. Oglethorpe 
then committed the government to two 
individuals named Scott and St. Julian, and ordered Scott to make a treafy 
with the Choctaw Indians. Tliis was done, and the interest of these power* . 
ful Indians secured to the English. 

Oglethorpe returned to England, taking with him Tomochichi, the king 
of the Creeks, with his queen and several other chiefs. They were entff^ 
tained in London with magnificent hospitality, loaded with presents aiwl 
attentions from all classes of people, and introduced to the king and the 
nobility. After remaining in London four months, they returned with Orie- 
thorpe and a shipload of emigrants. At the expiration of a year from uiis 
time between five and six hundred emigrants had arrived and tideen up 
their abode in this colony. But it was soon found by experience, what might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the kind of colonists sent over, that 
the settlement did not fulfil the expectations of the projectors. 

> • The trustees offered land to other emi^ptmts, and more than four hundr^ 
^rsons arrived in the colony from Germany, Scotland, and Switserland, in 
, 1735. Among these were some of the associates of Covmt Zinsendorf, the 
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Moravian missiona^. These were not the only persons of a religidu. char- 
acter who arrived in the colony during this year. 

John Wesley had formed, when at college, a pious association of young 
men, who visited the prisons and made many efforts to reform the vices of 
their race. Charles Wesley, the brother of the former, and George Whitefield, 
whose labours are well known to the student of American history, were among 
the principal members of this society, which was styled in derision, by the 
college wits, “the Godly Club.'' Oglethorpe was introduced to the two Wes- 
leyi^and, being made acquainted with their character, he prevailed upon them 
to rome to America. With them came to the colony three or four of their 
associates, and three hundred others, among whom were one hundred and 
seventy more Moravian Germans. Wesley laboured in this field for some 
time without much success, when he returned to England. Soon after. White- 
field came out to th(' colony, and laboured much to establish an orphan 
asylum, in which design he partially succeeded, the asylum being still in 
existence, though not in a flourishing state. 


WAR WITH THE SPANIARDS; OGLETHORPE 'S STRATEGY 

Naturally fearful of the close proximity of the Spaniards, Oglethorpe 
applied himself to the fortification of th(‘ colony. In pursuance of this desi^, 
he built a fort on the banks of the Savannah, at a place? he called Augusta. 
At Frederica, another fort with four regular bastions was erected ; and a third 
was placed on Cumberland Island, which commanded the entrance to Jekyl 
Sound, through which alone ships of force could reach Frederica. Ten 
thousand pounds were granted by parliament for the construction of these 
forts and the maintenance of the garrisons. While the forts were building, 
the Spanish garrison was reinforced, and th(* governor of Georgia was in- 
formed by the commander of that garrison of the arrival of a commissioner 
from Havana, who wished a speedy conference with the British governor. 
This personage required of Oglethorpe the immediate evacuation by the 
English of all the territories south of St. Helena sound, as they were the 
4>roperty of the king of Spain, who would shortly vindicate his claim. 

It was in vain for Oglethorpe to attempt to use arguments with a person 
who relied upon his supposed superiority of force; and \m th(Tofore sailed 
immediately to England, in order to state the condition of affairs to the 
ministry. In London, the founder of Georgia was promoted to the rank of 
major-general of all the forces in South Carolina and his own colony, with a 
regiment of six hundred new soldier emigrants for the defence of the colony. 

During his absence in England the Spaniards made many attempts to 
detach the Creek and other friendly tribes from their alliance, and at the 
time of his arrival in Georgia some of the Creek chicfa«were in St. Augustine. 
When they returned, they found at their town an invitation from Oglethorpe 
to visit him at Frederica, where he renewed the treaty, and foiled the intrigues 
of the Spaniards. These now employed an unwarrantable stratagem against 
the English. 

Some of Oglethorpe^s soldiers had been in the fortress at Gibraltar, where 
they had learned to speak the Spanish language. One of these soldiers they 
found means to corrupt, and employed him to excite a mutiny in the English 
camp. He formed a conspiracy, aim a daring attempt was made to assassinate < 
the general, whose courage and self-command happily rescued him froffi 
danger, and the conspirators were put to death. 
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In ^40 tibfi taruateee rendered an aooouat of tiieir administration, in 
whm ^ was stated that twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent to the 
colony, and $600,000 had l^n expended on it; but such was the character 
of the emigrants, and so grievous were the restrictions laid upon the colony, 
that it yet depended upon charitable contributions for suppoH. 

War being declared between England and Spain, Oglethorpe led an army 
of four hundred chosen men, and a body of Indians, into Florida. He took 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. The garrison found 
means, however, to admit a reinforcement of seven hundred men into the 
town, with provisions. The Indians soon left the English camp, and many 
of the soldiers were sick. There was no prospect of starvmg the garrison 
out, and Oglethorpe, with great chagrin, raised the siege and returned to 
Frederica. 

In 1742 an expedition from Havana, Consisting of a fonnidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-one sail], sailed up the Altamaha, for the purpose of 
retaliating these aggressions. The anny of the invaders consisted of five 
thousand men. The object of the expedition was not merely the destruction 
of Georgia, but the entire extermination of all the British settlements in the 
southern part of North America. Oglethorpe applied to the South Carolin- 
ians, who thought it more prudent to keep their men at home and fortify 
themselves, leaving Georgia to repulse the invaders herself, if possible. Ogle- 
thorpe, thus thrown on his own resources, proceeded in the following manner, 
as related by David Ramsay : ® When the Spanish force proceeded up the 
Altamaha, Oglethorpe was obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but 
about seven hundred men besides Indians; yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two miles of the enemy's camp), with the design of attack- 
ing them by surprise, when a French soldier of his party fired a musket and 
ran into the Spanish lines. His situation was now very critical, for he knew 
that the deserter would make known his w'eakness. Returning, however, to 
Frederica, he had recourse to the following exjjedient. He wrote a letter to 
the deserter, desiring him to acquaint the Spaniards with the defenceless 
state of Frederica, and to urge them to the attack. If he could not effect 
this object, he desired him to use all his art to persuade them to stay three 
days at Fort Simon's, as within that time he snould have a reinforcement* 
of two thousand land troops, besides six ships of war ; cautioning him, at the 
same time, not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon's meditated attack upon 
St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was intrusted with this letter, under 
promise of delivering it to the deserter; but he gave it, as was expected and 
intended, to the commander-in-chief, who immediately put the deserter in irons. 

In the perplexity occasioned by this letter, while the enemy was deliber- 
ating what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe's aid, appeared on the coast 
The Spanish commander was now convinced, beyond all question, that the 
letter, instead of being a stratagem, contained serious instructions to a spy; 
and,^ in this moment of consternation, set fire to the fort, and embarked so 
precipitately as to leave behind him a number of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human foresight or control — 
by a^ correspondence between the suggestions of a military ^nius and the 
blowing of the winds — was the infant colony providentially saved from 
destruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able general.^ He 

\ remarkable waa this defeat of 5,000 men by 650, that G^rge Whitefteld v was led 

“The deliverance of Georgia is such as cannot be parallded but by some instancee 
^out of the Old Testament,”] 
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now returned to England, and never again revisited Geor|hk. In 1775 he 
was offered the command of the British aimv in America. He profeand 
his readiness to accept ^ appointment, if tne ministers would authorise 
him to assure the colonies that justice would be done them; but the com- 
mand was given to Sir William Howe. He died in August, 1785, at the age 
of ninety-seven, being the oldest general in the service. Nine years before 
lus deatn, the province of Georgia, of which he was the father, had been 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent state, and was now acknowl- 
edged as such by the mother country, under whose auspices it had been 
pumted. 

The imjwrtation of West India rum into the colony being prohibited 
by the ori^nal charter, all the commerce of the colony with those islands 
was suspended; and it was asserted by the settlers that the prohibition, by 
the same instrument, of negro slavery in the colony prevented the success- 
ful cultivation of their lands. This latter assertion was, however, disproved 
by the Moravian settlers, whose lands were always well cultivated^ without 
the least assistance of negroes or other servants. Many complauits were 
also made by the settlers against the tenure by which they held their lands. 
But, whether owing to these causes or to the indolence and ignorance of the 
settlers, it is certain that, at the end of ten years, the people obtained with 
difficulty a scanty subsistence. These apparent disadvantages deterr^ 
many emigrants from settling in the colony. It was useless to complain 
to the trustees, who disregarded all their petitions for a redress of grievances ; 
and the colony languished until 1752, when the charter passed into the han^ 
of the king, and the colony enjoyed the same privileges, and advanced in 
population and wealth as rapidly, as the neighbouring provinces.* 


CHAPTER II 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 


Liberty and Absolutism, New England and New France! The 
one was the offspring of a triumphant government the other, of an 
oppressed and fugitive people. The story of New France is from the 
first a story of war: war witn savage tribes and potent forest common- 
wealths; war with the encroaching ix)weni of Herei^ and of Eng- 
land. Her brave, unthinking peomc were stamped with the soldiers 
virtues and the soldier's faults. The expansion of New France was 
the achievement of a gigantic ambition striving to grasp a con- 
tinent. It was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her chiefs 
upheld their cause, leading to battle a vassal population warlike as 
themselves. Home down by numbers from without, wasted by 
corruption from within. New France fell at last; and out of her fall 
grew revolutions whose influence to this hour is felt through eveiy 
nation of the civilised world. — pRANas Parkman.^ 


THWAITES^ ON EARLY FRENCH COLONIES 

%E story of early French efforts at colonisation in North America, from 
Cartier's visit (1534) to Champlain's foimdation of Quebec (1608), the first 
permanent French c^^lony in Canada, has already been told. 

It WM imfortunate for New France that Champlain incurred at the outset 
the hostility of the Irocmois ; the French and the Algonquin tribeSi with whom 
^ey mamtained friendly relations, were long after sorely affiietm by them, 
nad It not been for the Iroquois wall interposed between Champlain and the 
south, the French would doubtless have preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic plain. The presence of thia, opposition led the founder of New 
r ranee, in his attempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
aipi^ the line of least resistance, to the nortn and west. ^ 

1611 Montreal was planted at the first rapids in the St. Lawrence, 
ana near the mouths of the Ottawa and Richelieu. Four years later (1615) 

r'7k>p3rright, 1807, by Longmans, Qreen, & Co.] 
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Champlain reached Lake Huron by the way of the Ottawa. There were 
eader Mghwaya to the Northwest, but the French were compelled for many 
years thereafter to take this path, because of its greater security from the 
all-devouring Iroquois. 

To extend the sphere of French influence and the Catholic religion, as 
well as to induce the savages to patronise French commerce, were objects 
which inspired both lay and clerical followers of Champlain. Their won- 
derful zeal illumined the history of New France with a poetic glamour such 
as is cast over no other part of America north of Mexico. Under Champhun’s 
guidance and inspired by his example, traders and priests soon penetrated 
to toe far West — toe former bent on trafficking for peltries and the latter on 
saving souls. Another large class of rovers, styled coureurs dc bois, or wood- 
rangers, wandered far and wide, visiting and fraternising with remote tribc« 
of Indians; they were attracted by the love of lawless adventure, and con- 
ducted an extci^ve but illicit fur-trade. Many of these explorers left no 
record of their journeys, hence it is now impossible to say who first made 
some of the most important geographical discoveries. 

We know that by 1629, the year before the planting of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony, Champlain saw an ingot of copper obtained by barter with Indians 
from the shores of Lake Superior. In 1634 Jean Nicolet, another emissary 
from Champlain, penetrated to central Wisconsin, by w'ay of the Fox river, 
and thence went overland to the Illinois country, making trading agree- 
ment with the savage tribes along his path. Seven years aftenvards (1641) 
Jesuit priests said mass before two thousand naked savages at Sault Sainte 
Marie. In the winter of 1658-1659, two French fur-traders, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, imbued with a desire “to travell and see coun treys” and “to 
be knowne with the remotest people,” visited Wisconsin, probably saw th(> 
Misrissippi, and built a log fort on Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior. 
During 1662 they discovered James’ Bay to the far northeast, and became 
impressed with toe fur-trading capabilities of the Hudson Bay region. Not 
receiving French support in their enteiprise, they sold their services to England. 
On the strength of their discoveries, the Hudson Bay Company was organised 
(1670). Saint-Lusson took formal possession of the Northwest for the French 
king at Sault Sainte Marie in 1671. Two years later (1673) Joliet and Mar- 
quette made their now famous trip over the Fox-Wisconsin waterway and 
rediscovered the Mississippi.'’ 


FABEUAN ON THE CONTRAST BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONISTS* 

The American colonies of France and England grew up to maturity under 
widely different auspices. Canada, the offspring of ishurch and state, nursed 
from infancy in toe lap of power, its puny strength fed with artificial stimu- 
lants, ite movements guided by rule and discipline, its limbs trained to martial 
exercise, languished, in spite of all, from the lack of vital sap and eneigy. 
The colonies of England, outcast and neglected, but strong in native vigour 
and self-confiding courage, grew yet more strong with conflict and with striv- 

[* We have elsewhere described the first explorations of the French and their commis- 
sioners, such as Verrasano. We havei described the Hu^enot colony planted in Horida, at 
the instanoeof AdmiraliOoligny, by Ribaut, and its annihilation by the Spanish under 
dez. We have also recounted ^e voyages of Cartier, Roberval, de la Roche and Champlain, 
resulting in the settlements at Quebec, Montreal, and in Acadia, or Aoadie. W9 have also 
seen the great influx of Huguenots into the English colonies of Soutl Carolina.] * 
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ing, and developed the rugged proportions and unvrieldy strraigth of a youth- 
ful nant. 

£a the valley of the St. Lawrence, and along the coasts of the Atiantic, 
adverse principles contended for the mastery. Feudalism stood arrayed 
pgaina t. democracy; popery against protestantism ; the sword against the 
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ploughshare. The priest, the soldier, and the noble ruled in Canada. The 
ignorant, light-hearted Canadian peasant knew nothing and cared nothine 
about popular rights and civil liberties. Bom to obey, he lived in contented 
submission, without the wish or the capacity for self rule. Power, centred 
in the heart of the system, left the masses inert. The settlements ^ong the 
margin of the St. Lawrence were like a far-extended camp, where an army 
lay at rest, ready for the march or the battle, and where war and adventure, 
not trade and tillage, seemed the chief aims of life. The lords of the sm 
were noblemen, for the most part soldiers, or the sons of soldiers, proud^ 
and ostentatious, thriftless and poor; and the people were their vassals/*] 
Over every cluster of small white houses glittered the sacred emblem of the " 
cross. The church, the convent, and the roadside shrine were seen at every 
turn; and in the towns and villag^ one met each moment the black rotie 
(»f the Jesuit, the gray garb of the Ilecollet, and the formal habit of the Ursu- 
line nun. The names of saints, St. Joseph, St. Ignatius, St. Francis, were 
j>erpetuated in the capes, rivers, and islands, the forts and villages of the land ; 
and with every day, crowds of simple worshippers knelt in adoration before 
the countless altars of the Roman faith. 


If we search the world for the sharpest contrast to the spiritual and tem- 
poral vassalage of Canada, we shall find it among her immediate neighbours, 
the stern Puritans of New England, where the spirit of nonconformity was 
sublimed to a fiery essence, and where the love of liberty and the hatred of 
power burned with sevenfold heat. The English colonist, with thoughtful 
brow and limbs hardened with toil ; calling no man master, yet bowing rev- 
erently to the law which he himself had made; patient and laborious, and 
fti'eking for the solid comforts rather than the ornaments of life ; no lover of 
war, yet, if need were, fighting with a stubborn, indomitable coura^, and 
then bending once more with steadfast energy to his fann or his merchandise 
—such a man might well bo deemed the very pith and marrow of a common- 


wealth. 


In every quality of efficiency and strength, the Canadian fell miserably 
below his rival ; but in all that pleases the eye and mterests the imagination, 
he far surpassed him. Buoyant and gay, like his ancestry of France, he 
made the frozen wilderness rmg with merriment, answered the surly howling 
of the pine forest with peals of laughter, and warmed with revelry the groaning 
ice of the St. Lawrence. Careless and thoughtless, he lived happy in the 
midst of poverty, contei^t if he could but gain the means to fill his tobacco- 
pouch, and decorate the cap of his mistress with a painted ribbon. The 
example of a bemared nobility, who, proud and penniless, could only assert 
their rank by idleness and ostentation, was not lost upon him. A rightful 
heir to French bravery and French restlessness, he had an eager love of 
wandering and adventure; and this propensity found ample scope in the 
service of the fur-trade, the engrossing occupation and chief source of income 
to the colony. When the priest of St. Ann's had shrived him of his sins; 
when, after the parting carousal, he embarked with his comrades in the deep- 
lidqn canoe; when their oars kept time to the measured cadence of their 
song, and the blue, sunny bosom of the Ottawa opened before them; when 
tkeir frail bark quivered among the milky foam ana black rocks of the rapid; 
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and when, around their camp-fire, they wasted half the nieht with jests and 
laughter— then the Canadian was in tus element. His footsteps explored 
the farthest hiding-places of the wilderness. In the evening dance his red 
cap minted with me scalp-locks and feathers of the Indian braves; or, 
stretchra on a bear-skin by the side of his dusky mistress, he watched the 
gamlxils of his hybrid offspring, in happy oblivion of the partner whom he 
left unnumbered leagues behind. 

The fur trade engendered a peculiar claas of restless bushrangers, more 
akin to Indians than to white men. Those who had once fc^lt the fascinations 
of the forest were unfitted ever after for a life of quiet labour; and with this 
spirit the whole colony was infected. From this cause, no less than from 
occasional wars with the English and repeated attacks of the Iroquois, the 
agriculture of the country was sunk to a low ebb ; while feudal exactions, a 
ruinous system of monopoly, and the intermeddlings of arbitrary power 
cramped every branch of industry. Yet by the zeal of priests and the daring 
enterprise of soldiers and explorers, Canada, though sapless and infirm, spread 
forts and missions through all the western wilderness. Feebly rooted in the 
soil, she thrust out branches which overshadowed half America ; a magnificent 
object to the eye, but one which the first whirlwind would prostrate in the dust. 

Such excursive enterprise was alien to the genius of the British colonies. 
Daring activity was rife among them, but it did not aim at the founding of 
military outposts and forest missions. By the force of energetic industry, 
their population swelled with an unheard-of rapidity, their wealth increased 
in a yet greater ratio, and their promise of future greatness opened with every 
advancing year. But it was a greatneas rather of peace than of war. The 
free institutions, the independence of authority, which were the source of 
their increase, were adverse to that miity of counsel and promptitude of 
action which are the soul of war. It was far otherwise with their military 
rival. France had her Canadian forces well in hand. They had but one 
will, and that was the will of a mistress. Now here, now there, in sharp and 
rapid onset, they could assail the cumbrous masses and unwieldy strength of 
their antagonists, as the king-bird attacks the eagle or the swordfish the 
whale. Between two such combatants the strife must needs be a long one. 


The Jesuit Missionaries 

Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in infancy and faithful 
to the last. Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a man of noble spirit, a 
statesman and a soldier, was deeply imbued with fervid piety. " The saving 
of a soul,” he would often say, ^^is worth more than the conquest of an em- 
pire”; and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later perio^. the task of colonisation 
would have been abandoned, says Cliarlevoix,<f but for the hope of casting 
the pure light of the faith over the gloomy wastes of heathendom. All France 
was filled with the zeal of proselytism. Men and women of exalted rank 
lent their countenance to the holy work. From many an altar daily TOtitions 
were offered for the well-being of the mission; and in the Holy House of 
Montmartre a nun lay prostrate day and night before the shrine, praying 
for the conversion of Canada. In one convent, thirty nuns offers them- 
selves for the labours of the witdemess; and priests flocked in crowds to the 
colony.^ The pov^rs of darkness took alarm; and when a ship, freighted 

* **Vivre en la Nouvdle France d way dire vivre dans le eein de Dieu,** Such are the 
extravagant words of Le Jeune e in his report of the year 1635. 
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with the apostles of the faith, was tempest-tossed upon her voyaw, the 
storm was a^ribed to the malice of demons trembling for the safety ot their 
ancient empire. 

The general enthusiasm was not without its fruits. The church could pay 
back with usury all that she received of aid and encouragement from the 
temporal power ; and the ambition of Louis XIII could not have devised a 
more effici^t enginery for the accomplishment of its schemes than that sup- 
plied by the zeal of the devoted propagandists. The priest and the soldier 
went hand in hand, and the cross and the fleur-de-lis were planted side by side. 

Foremost among the envoys of the faith were the members of that singu- 
lar order who, in another hemisphere, had already done so much to turn 
back the advancing tide of religious freedom and strengthen the arm of 
Rome. To the Jesuits was assigned, for many years, the entire charge of the 
Canadian missions, to the exclusion of the Franciscans, early labourers in 
the same barren field. Inspired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from 
perdition, and win new empires to the cross; casting from them every hoj)e 
of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrandisement, the Jesuit fathers burieci them- 
selves in deserts, facing death with the course of heroes, and enduring tor- 
ments with the constancy of martyrs. Their story is replete with marvels 
— miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise. They were the pioneers 
of Northern America.^ We sec them among the frozen forests of Acadia, 
struggling on snow-shoes with some wandering Algonquin horde, or crouching 
in the crowded hunting-lodge, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling 
with troops of famished dogs for the last morsel of sustenance. Again we 
see the black-robed priest wading among the white rapids of the Ottawa, 
toiling with his savage comrades to drag the canoe against the headlong 
water. Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly office, he administers 
the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds of plumed and painted proselsrtes 
in the forests of the Hurons; or, tearing his life in his hand, carries his sacred 
mission into the strongholds of the Iroquois, like one who invades unarmed 
a den of angry tigers. Jesuit explorers traced the St. Lawrence to its source, 
and said masses among the solitudes of Lake Superior, where the boldest 
fur-trader scarcely dared to follow. Tliey planted missions at St. Mary’s 
and at Michilimackinac (1668-1671); and one of their fraternity, the illustri- 
ous Marquette, discovered the Mississippi, and o|X‘ncd a new theatre to the 
boundless ambition of France (1673). 

The path of the missionary was a thorny and a bloody one, and a life of 
weary apostleship was often crowned with a frightful martyrdom. Jean de 
Br6beuf and Gabriel Lallemant preached the faith amongst the villages of the 
Hurons, when their terror-stricken flock were overwhelmed by an irruption 
of the Iroquois (1649). The missionaries might have fled, but, true to their 
sacred function, they remained behind to aid the wounded and baptise the 
dying. Both were made captive, and both were doomed to the fiery torture. 
Br6beuf, a veteran soldier of the cross, met his fate with an undaimted com- 
posure, which amazed his murderers. With unflinching constancy he endured 

[* Thwaites / observes that ** the story of New France is also, in part, the stoiy of mnrh 
of New England, and of the States whose shores are washed by the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi river. It may truly be said that the history of every one of our northern Uer of 
commonwealths, from Maine to Minnesota, has its roots in the French r^'me. It is not 
tme, as Bancroft avers, that the Jesuit was ever th^pioneer of New France; we now know 
taat in thia land, as elsewhere in all ages, the trader nearly always pmeeded the priest. But 
the trader was not a letter-writer or a diarist; hence we owe our intimate knowledge of New 
f particularly in the seventeenth centuiy, chiefly to the wandering misaionariea of 
the Society of JesusVT , 
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torments too horrible to be recorded, and died calmly^ as a martyr of the 
early churchy or a war-chief of the Monawks. 

The slender frame of Lallemant, a man yotm^er in years and gentle in 
spirit, was enveloped in blazing savin-bark. Again and a^ain the fire was 
^ extinguished ; again and again it was kindled afresh ; and with such fiendish 
* ingenuity were nis torments protracted that he lingered for seventeen hours 
before death came to his relief. 

Isaac Jogues, taken captive by the Iroquois^ was led from canton to 
canton, and village to village, enduring fresh torments and indignities at 
every stage of his progress. Men, women, and children vied with each other 
in ingenious malignity. Iledeemed, at length, by the humane exertions of a 
Dutch officer, he repaired to France, where his disfigured person and muti- 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. But the promptings of a sleepless 
conscience urged him to return and complete the work he had begun, to 
illumine the moral darkness upon which, during the months of his disastrous 
captivity, he fondly hoped that he had thrown some rays of light. Once 
more he bent his footsteps towards the scene of his living martyrdom, sad- 
dened with a deep presentiment that he w^as advancing to his death. Nor 
were his forebodings untrue. In a village of the Mohawks the blow of a 
tomahawk closed his mission and his life. 

Such intrepid self-devotion may well call forth our highest admiration ; 
but when we seek for the results of these toils and sacrifices we shall seek 
in vain. Patience and zeal were throvm away upon lethargic minds and stub- 
born hearts. The reports of the Jesuits, it is true, display a copious list of 
conversions ; but the zealous fathers reckoned the numter of conversions by 
the number of baptisms ; and, as Le Clercq 9 observes, with no less truth than 
candour, an Indian would be baptised ten times a day for a pint of brandy 
or a pound of tobacco. Neither can more flattering conclusions be drawn 
from the alacrity which they showed to adorn their jicrsons with crucifixes 
and medals. The glitter of the trinkets pleased the fancy of the warrior; 
and, with the emblem of inan^s salvation pendent from his neck, he w^as often 
at heart as thorough a heathen as when he wore in its place a necklace made 
of the dried forefingers of his enemies. At the present day, with the excep- 
tion of a few insignificant bands of converted Indians in Lower Canada, not 
a vestige of early Jesuit influence can be found among the tribes. The seed 
was sown upon a rock. 

While the church w^as reaping but a scanty harvest, the labours of the 
missionaries were fruitful of profit to the monarch of France. The Jesuit 
led the van of French colonisation; and at Detroit, Michilimackinac, St. 
Mary’s, Green Bay, and other outposts of the West, the establishment of a 
mission was the precursor of military occupancy. In other respects no less, 
the labours of the wandering missionaries advanced the w^elfare of the colony. 
Sagacious and keen of sight, with faculties stimulated by zeal and sharpened 
by peril, they made faithful report of the temper and movements of the 
distant tribes among whom they were distributed. The influence which they 
often gained was exerted in behalf of the government under whose auspices 
their missions were carried on ; and they strenuously laboured to win over 
the tribes to the French alliance, and alienate them from the heretic English. 
In all things they approved themselves the staunch and steadfast auxilfitries 
pf the imperial power ; and the naarquis du Quesne observed of the missionary 
PicQUet tnat in hiscingle person he was worth ten regiments. ^ ® 

Among the English colonies, the pioneers of civilisation were for the most 
part rude yet vigorous men, impelled to enterprise bji native restlessness, 
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or lured by the hope of gain. Their range wae lixnited, and seldom extended 
far beyond the outskirts of the settlements. With Canada it was far oliier- 
wise. There was no energy in the bulk of her people. The court and the 
army supplied the mainsprmgs of her vital action, and the hands which 
planted fiie lilies of Prance in the heart of the wilderness had never ^ded 
the ploug^hare or wielded the spade. The love of adventure, the audition 
of new dwcovery, the hope of military advancement, urged men of place and 
culture to embark on bold and comprehensive enterprise. Many a gallant 
gentleman, many a nobleman of France, trod the black mould and oozy mosses 
of the forest with feet that had pressed the carpets of Versailles. They whose 
youth had passed in camps and courts grew gray among the wigwams of 
savages, and the lives of Castine, Joncairo, and Priber are invested with all the 
interest of romance.^ 


Bancroft’s account of marquette, joliet, and la balle 

In IGCO the colony of New France was too feeble to defend itself against 
the dangerous fickleness and increasing confidence of the Iroquois ; the veiy 
harvest could not be gathered in safety ; it seemed as if all must be abandoned. 
Montreal was not safe — one ecclesiastic was killed near its gates ; a new organ- 
isation of the colony was needed, or it would come to an end. The company 
of the Hundred Associates resolved, therefore, to resign the colony to the 
king (February 14th, 1663) ; and immediately, under the auspices of Colbert, 
it was conceded to the new company of the West Indies. 

A powerful appeal was made, in favour of Canada, to the king ; the com- 
pany of Jesuits publicly invited him to assume its defence, and become their 
champion against the Iroquois. After various efforts at fit appointments, 
the year 1665 saw the colony of New France protected by a roym regiment, 
with the aged but indefatigable Tracy as viceroy; with Courcelles, a veteran 
soldier, as governor; and with Talon, a man of business and of integrity, as 
iiitcndant and representative of the king in civil affairs. Every omen was 
favourable, save the conquest of New Netherlands by the English. That 
conquest eventually made the Five Nations a dependence on the English 
world. The Bourbons found in them implacable opponents. Undismayed 
by the sad fate of Gareau and Mesnard, indifferent to hunger, nakedness, 
and cold, to the wreck of the ships of bark, and to fatigues and weariness, by 
night and by day, August 8th, 1665, Father Claude Allouez embarked on a 
mission, by way of the Ottawa, to the far West. On the first day of October 
he arrived at the great village of the Chippewas, in the bay of Chequamegon. 
It was at a moment when the yoimg w^arriors were bent on a strife with 
the warlike Sioux. Allouez was admitt/ed to an audience before the vast 
assembly. In the name of Louis XIV and his viceroy, he commanded 
peace, and offered commerce and an alliance against the Iroquois. On 
the shore of the bay, to which the abundant fisheries attracted crowds, a 
chapel soon rose, and the mission of the Holy Spirit was founded. There 
admiring throngs, who had never seen a European, came to gaze on the 
white man, and on the pictures which he displayed of the realms of hell 
and of the last judgment ; there a choir of Chippewas were taught to chant 
the pater and the ave. During his long sojourn, he lighted the torch of 
• faith for more than twenty diffeient n^ons. The scattered Hurons and 
Cfttawas^ that roamed the deserts north of Lake Superior, appealed to his 
, compassion, and, before his return, obtained liis presence in their morasses. 
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The Sacs and Foxes travelled on foot from their country, which aboxmded 
in deer and beaver and buffalo. The Illinois, also — a hospitable race, 
unaccustomed to canoes, having no weapon but the bow and arrow — came 
to rehearse their sorrows. Their ancient glory and their numbers had been 
diminished by the Sioux on the one side, and the Iroquois, armed with mus- 
kets, on the other. Curiosity was roused by their tale of the noble river on 
which they dwelt, and which flowed towards the south. 

Then, too, at the very extremity of the lake, the missionary met the 
wild, impassive warriors of the Sioux, who dwelt to the west of Lake Superior, 
in a land of prairies, with wild rice for food, and skins of bc^ts, instead of 
bark, for roofs to tneir cabins, on the banfe of the great river, of which 
Allouez i reported the name to be ‘^Messipi.’' ^ 

After residing for nearly two years chiefly on the southern margin of Lake 
Superior, and connecting his name imperishably with the progress of discov- 
ery in the West, Allouez returned to Quebec (August, 1667), to urge the 
establishment of permanent missions, to be accompanied by little colonies 
of French emigrants; and such was his own fervour, such the eamestne^ 
with which he was seconded, that in two days, with another priest, Louis 
Nicolas, for his companion, he was on his way returning to the mission at 
Chequamegon. 

The prevalence of peace favoured the progress of French dominion; the 
company of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of the fur-trade, gave an 
impulse to Canadian enterprise; a recruit of missionaries had arrived from 
France ; and Claude Dablon and James Marquette repaired to the Chippewas 
at the Sault, to establish the mission of St. Maiy. It is the oldest settle- 
ment begun by Europeans within the present limits of the commonwealth of 
Michigan. 

For the succeeding years, the illustrious triumvirate, Allouez, Dablon, 
and Marquette, were employed in confirming the influence of France in the 
vast regions that extend from Green Bay to the head of Lake Superior. The 
purpose of discovering the Mississippi, of which the talcs of the natives had 
published the magnificence, sprung from Marquette himself. He had resolved 
on attempting it m the autumn of 1669. 

It became the fixed purpose of Talon, the intendant of the colony, to 
spread the power of France to the utmost borders of Canada. To this end, 
Nicolas Perrot appeared as his agent in the West, to propose a congress of 
the nations at St. Mary^s. The invitation reached the tribes of Lake Superior, 
and was carried even to the wandering hordes of the remotest north. Nor 
did the messenger neglect the south : obtaining, at Green Bay, an escort of 
Pottawottomies, he, the first of Europeans, repaired on the same mission of 
friendship to the MiamLs at Cliicago. 

The day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the congress of nations 
arrived in May, 1671 ; and with Allouez as his interpreter, St. Lusson, fresh 
from an excursion to southern Canada— that is, the borders of the Kennebec, 
where English habitations w^ere already sown broadcast along the coast — 
appeared at the falls of St. Mary as the delegate of Talon. Tlierc are assem- 

[* The indefatigable archivist of the Marine and Colonies at Paris, Pierre Mwgry,/ claimed 
that La Salle was the actual discoverer or rather (rediscoverer) of the Mississippi in 1070. 
This is disputed by Parkman,^ Shea,< and others, who give the credit to Joliet, and the date 
as June 17th, 1673. There are still earlier claimants, as we have seen, Badisson and Groseilliers, 
who are by many believed to have found* the Great River in 1658 or 1659. Then, too, we 
must not forget that the Spaniards had long before found the lower river, Pineda, probably*' 
as early as 1519, and Soto twenty years later. The explorations by Marquette and La Siule 
were, however, the first to bring the river into full comprehension.] 
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bl^ the envoys of the wild republicans of the wilderness, and brilliantly clad 
officers from the veteran armies of France. It was formally announced to 
the natives, ^thered, as they were, from the head-springs of the St. Law- 
rence, the MissisEtopi, and the Red river, that they were placed under the 
protection of the French king. 

^ In the same year Marquette gathered the wandering remains of one 
branch of the Huron nation round a chapel at Point St. Imace, on the conti- 
nent north of the peninsula of Michigan, and the establishment was long 
maintained as the key to the West and the convenient rendezvous of the 
remote Algonquins. Here, also, Marquette once more gained a place among 
the founders of Michigan. The countries south of the village founded by 
Marquette were explored by Allouez and Dablon, who bore the cross throum 
eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting the Mascoutins and the 
luckapoos on the Milwaukee, and the Miamis at the head of Lake Michigan. 
The young men of the latter tribe were intent on an excursion against the 
Sioux, and they prayed to the missionaries to give them the victory. After 
finishing the circuit, Allouez, fearless of danger, extended his rambles to the 
cabins of the Foxes on the river which bears their name. 

The long-expected discovery of the Mississippi was at hand, to be accom- 
plished by Joliet, of Quebec, of whom there is no record, but of this one 
excursion, that gives him immortality, and by Marquette, who, after years 
of pious assiduity to the poor wrecks of Hurons, whom he planted, near 
abundant fisheries, on the cold extremity of Micliigan, entered, with equal 
luimility, upon a career which exposed his life to perpetual danger, and, by 
its results, affected the destiny of nations. 

In 1673, on the 10th day of June, the meek, single-hearted, unpretending, 
illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for his associate, five Frenchmen as his com- 
panions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifted their two canoes on their backs 
aii(l walked across the narrow portage that divides the Fox river from the 
Wisconsin. They reach the watershed ; already they stand by the Wisconsin. 
“The guides returned,'^ says the gentle Marquette,^ “leaving us alone, in 
this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.'' France and Christianity 
stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad Wisconsin, 
the discoverers, lus they sailed west, went solitarily down the stream, between 
nltcrnatc prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor the wonted beasts 
of the forest ; no sound broke the appalling silence but the ripple of their canoes 
and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven days “they entered happily the 
Great River, with a joy that could not be expressed" ; and the two birch-bark 
canoes floated down the calm magnificence of the ocean stream, over the 
broad, clear sand-bars, the resort of innumerable water-fowl, between the 
wide plains of Illinois and low’a. 

About sixty leagues below’ the mouth of the Wisconsin, the w^estem bank 
of the Mississippi bore osi its sands the trail of men ; a little footpath was dis- 
cerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and Mar- 
quette resolved alone to brave a meeting writh the savages. After walking 
six miles they beheld a vill^ on the banks of a river, and two others on a 
slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from the first. The river was the 
Mou-in-jgou-e-na, or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the name into 
Des Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
Indians hear; four old men advance slowly xo meet the^ bearing the ^ace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. “We are Hlinois," said they — 
that is, when translated, “We are men" — and they offered the calumet. 
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At the gmt council Marowtte published to them the one true God, their 
Creator. Be spoke also of tne great captains of the French, the governor of 
Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace ; and he 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
banks. For the messengers, who announced the subjection of the Iroouois, a 
magnificent festival was prepared of hominy and fish and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. After six da3rs’ delay, and invitations to new 
visits, the chieftain of the tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended the 
strangers to their canoes ; and, selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the 
head and neck of brilliant birds, and all ieatherea over with plumage of 
various hues, they hung round Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and 
war, the sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 

The little group proceeded onwards. “I did not fear death, says Mar- 
quette should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God.” They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of the waters of 
the Missouri, known to them by its Algonquin name of Pekitanoni; and 
when they came to the most beautiful confluence of rivers in the world — 
where the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the s(*a — the good Marquette resolved in his 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to its 
source; to croas the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a westerly 
flowing stream, to publish the gospel to all the people of this New World. 

In a little less than forty leagues the canoes floated past the Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterwards, called the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. The thick canes begin to appear so close and strong 
that the buffalo could not break through them; the insects become intoler- 
able ; as a shelter against the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. 
The prairies vanish; and forests of whitewood, admirable for their vastness 
and height, crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also observed 
that, in the land of the Chickasaws, the IiKlians have guns. 

Near the latitude of thirty-tliree degrees, on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto. “Now,” thought Mar- 
quette, “we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin.” Armed with bows and 
arrows, vdth clubs, axes, and bucklers, amidst continual whoops, the natives, 
bent on war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees ; 
but at the sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, throwing their bows 
and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they prepared a hospitable 
welcome. 

The next day, a long wooden cano(', containing ten men, escorted the 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, the limit of 
thdr voyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst 
of the Sioux and Chickasaws, could speak only by an interpreter. Tlie wealth 
of his tribe consisted in buffalo skins; their weapons were axes of steel — a 
proof of commerce with Europeans. Thus had our travellers descended 
below the entrance of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that have almost no 
winter but rains, beyond the bound of the Huron and Algonauin languages, 
to the vicinity of the gulf of Mexico, and to tribes of Inoians that had 
obtained European arms by traffic with Spaniards or with Virginia. * 

So, having spokdh of God, and the mysteries of the Catholic faith ; hatfing 
become certam that the Father of rivers went not to the ocean east pf Florida^ 
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nor yet to the gulf of Galiforofe^ Maarquette and Joliet left Akaneea (July 17th, 
1673), and ascended the Miadani^. 

At the thirty-eighth d^sree latitude they entered the river' IIlinoiB, 
and discovered a country without its parwon for the fertility of its beautiful 
prairies covered with buffaloes and stags, lor the loveliness of its rivulets and 
the prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a spcics of parrots 
and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their 
young men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan, and 
before the end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 

Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert ; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in the north of 
Illinois, rounci Chicago. Two years afterwards, sailing from Chicago to Mack- 
inac, he entered a little river in Micliigan. Erecting an altar, he said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic church, then begged the men who conducted 
Us canoe to leave him alone for a half hour. At the end of the half hour 
they went to seek him, and he was no more. The good missionary, discoverer 
of a world, had fallen asleep (May 18th, 1675) on the margin of the stream 
that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoemen dug liLs grave in the 
sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake Michigan, would 
invoke his name. 

At the death of Mar(}uctte, there dwelt at the outlet of Lake Ontario 
Bobert Cavalier de la Salle. Of a good family, he had renounced his inher- 
itance by entering the seminary of the Jesuits. After profiting by the disci- 
pline of their schools, and obtaining their praise for purity and diligence, 
he had taken his discharge from the fraternity, and about the year 1667 
('iiibarked for fame and fortune in New France. Established at first as a 
fur-trader, at La Chine, and encouraged by Talon and Courcelles, he explored 
Lake Ontario, and ascended to Lake Erie; and when the French governor, 
•some years after occupying the banks of the Sorel, began to fortify Uie outlet 
of Lake Ontario, La Salle, repairing to Fiance in 1675, and aided by Fron- 
tf'iiac, obtained the rank of nobility, and the ^ant of Fort Frontenac, now 
the village of Kingston, on condition of maintaining the fortress. The grant 
was, in fact, a concession of a large domain and the exclusive traffic with 
the Five Nations. 

Joliet, as he descended from the upijer lakes, had passed by the bastions 
of Fort Frontenac — had spread the news of the brilliant career of discoveries 
opened in the West. In the solitudes of Upper Canada the secluded adven- 
Uircr had inflamed his imagination by reading the voyages of Columbus, 
and the history of the rambles of De Soto ; and the Iroquois had, moreover, 
described the course of the Ohio. Thus the young enthusiast framed plans 
of colonisation in the feuthwest, and of commerce between Europe and the 
Mississippi. Once more he repaired to France, and from the policy of Colbert 
and the special favour of Seignelay, Colbert^s son, he obtained, with the 
monopoly of the traffic in buffalo skins, a commission for jx'rfecting the dis- 
covery of the Great River. AVith Tonti, an Italian veteran, as his lieutenant, 
and a recruit of mechanics and mariners. La Salle, in the autumn of 1678, 
returned to Fort Frontenac. Before winter, “a wooden canoe” of ten tons, 
the first that ever sailed into Niagara Rivpr, bore a part of his compemy to 
*th^ vicinity of the falls ; at Niagara, a traning-house w|i8 established ; in the 
mouth of Tonawanta creek, the work of shipbuilding began; Tonti and the 
•Franciscan Hennqpin, venturing among the Senecas, established relations 
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of amitv — ^while La Salle himself, skilled in the Indian dialects, was now urging 
forward the shipbuilders, now ^thering furs at his magazine, now gazing at 
the mu^ty cataract, now senchng forward a detachment into the country 
of the Illinois to prepare the way for his reception. 

Under the auspices of La Salle, Europeans first pitched a tent at Niagara; 
it was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the chant- 
ing of the Te Deum, and the astonished gaze of the Senecas, first launched 
a wooden vessel, a bark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara river, and, 
in the Gripn, freighted with the colony of fur-traders for the valley of the 
Mississippi, on the 7th day of August, imfurled a sail to the breezes of 
Lake Erie. La Salle, first of mariners, sailed over Lake Erie and between 
the verdant isles of the majestic Detroit; debated planting a colony on its 
banks ; gave a name to Lake St, Clair (August 17th) from the day on which 
he traversed its shallow waters ; and, after planting a trading-house at Mack- 
inaw (August 27th), cast anchor in Green Bay, Here, having despatched 
his brig to Niagara river with the richest cargo of furs, he himself, with his 
company in scattered groups, repaired in bark canoes to the head of Lake 
Michigan; and at the mouth of the St. Joseph \s, in that peninsula where 
Allouez had already gathered a village of Miamis, awaiting the return of 
the Griffin, he constructed the trading-house, with palisades, known as 
the Fort of the Miamis. But of his vessel, on which his fortunes so much 
depended, no tidings came. Weary of delay, he resolved to penetrate 
Illinois; and (December 3rd), leaving ten men to guard the Fort of the 
Miamis, La Salle himself, with Hennepin and two other Franciscans, with 
Tonti and about thirty followers, ascended the St. Josephus and entered the 
Kankakee. Before the end of December the little company had reached 
the site of an Indian village on the Illinois, probably not far from Ottawa, 
in La Salle county. 

The spirit and prudence of La Salle, who was the life of the enterprise, 
won the friendship of the natives. But clouds lowered over his path; the 
Griffin, it seemed certain, was wrecked, thus delaying his discoveries as well 
as impairing his fortunes. Fear and discontent pervaded the company; 
and when La Salic planned and b(»^an 1o build a fort on the banks of the 
Illinois, four days’ journey, it is said, b(‘low Lake Peoria, thwarted by des- 
tiny and almost (Icspairing, he named the fort Crevecceur “Heart- 
break,” though by some said to be a remembrance of his share in the siege of 
Fort Crfevecceur in the Netherlands]. 

Yet here the immense power of his will apiiearod. Dependent on him- 
self, fifteen hundred miles from the nearest French st^ttlement, impoverished, 
pursued by enemies at Quebec, and in the wilderness surrounded by uncer- 
tain nations, he inspired his men with resolution to saw trees into plank and 
prepare a bark ; he despatched Louis Hennepin to explore the upper Mis- 
sissippi ; he questioned the Illinois and their southern* captives on the course 
of the Mississippi; he formed conjectures respecting the Tennessee river; 
and then, as new recruits were needed, and sails and cordage for the bark, 
in the month of March, with a musket and a pouch of powder and shot, with 
a blanket for his protection, and skins of which to maKe moccasins, he, with 
three companions, set off on foot for Fort Frontenac, to trudge through 
thickets and forests, to wade through marshes and melting snows, having 
for his pathway the ridge of highlands which divide the basin of the Ohio 
from that of the lakes — ^without drink, except water from the brooks—*, 
without food, except^ supplies frdln the gun. Of his thoughts on that Idhg 
journey no record exists. 
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During the abaehoe of La Salk. Louis Hennepin, bearing the calumet, 
and accompanied bv Du Qay ana Michael d'Accault [also called Akko] 
as oarsmen, followed the Illinois to its junction with the Mississippi; and, 
invoking Uie guidance of St. Anthony of Padua, ascended the mighty stream 
far teyond the mouth of the Wisconsin — ^as he falsely held forth, far enough 
to discover its source.^ The great falls in the river, which he describes with 
leasonable accuracy, were named (February, 1680) from the chosen patron 
of the expedition. After a summer's rambles, diversified by a short captivity 
among the Sioux, he and his companions returned, by way of the Wisconsin 
"and Fox rivers, to the French mission at Green Bay. 

In Illinois Tonti was less fortunate. The quick perception of La Salle 
had selected, as the fit centre of his colony, Rock Fort, near a village of the 
Illinois. This rock Tonti was to fortify, and during the attempt men at 
Cr^vecoeur deserted. Besides, the enemies of La Salle had instigated the 
Iroquois to hostility, and in September a large party of them, descending the 
river, threatened ruin to his enterprise. After a parley, Tonti and the few 
men tliat remained with him, excepting the aged Franciscan Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, fled to Lake Michigan, where they found shelter with the Pot- 


tawottomios. 

When, therefore. La Salle returned to Illinois, with large supplies of men 
and stores for rigging a brigantine, he found the post in Illinois deserted. 
Hence came the delay of another year, which was occupied in finding Tonti 
and his men and perfecting a capacious barge. At last (February 6th, 
1682) La Salle and his company descended the Mississippi to the sea. His 
sagacious eye discerned the magnificent resources of the country. As he 
floated down its flood; as he framed a cabin on the first Chickasaw bluff; 
as he raised the cross by the Arkansas; as he planted the arms of France 
n(»ar the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he anticipated the future affluence of 
(‘migrants, and heard in the distance the footsteps of the advancing niulti- 
tude that were coming to take possession of the valley. Meantime, he claimed 
the territory for France, and gave it the name of Louisiana. The year of the 
descent has been unnecessarily made a question; its accomplishment was 
known in Paris before the end of 1682. 

La Salle, remaining in the West till his exclusive privilege had expired, 
returned to Quebec (May 12th, 1683), to embark for France. In the early 
months of 1684 the preparations for colonising Louisiana were perfected, 
and (July 24th) the fleet left Rochelle. Four vessels were destined for the 
Mississippi, bearing two hundred and eighty persons, to take possession of 
the valley. Of these, one hundred were soldiers — an ill omen, for successful 
colonists always defend themselves; about thirty were volunteers, two of 
whom were nephews to La Salle ; of ecclesiastics, there were three Franciscans 
and three of St. Sulpice, one of them being brother to La Salle; there were, 
moreover, mechanics cf various skill; and the presence of young women 
proved the design of permanent colonisation. But the mechanics were poor 
workmen, ill versed in their art ; the soldiers, though they had for their com- 
mander Joutel,* a man of courage and trutli, and afterwards the historic 
of the grand enterprise, were themselves spiritless vagabonds, without dis- 
cipline and without experience; the volunt^rs were restless with indefinite 
expectations; and, worst of all, the naval commander, Beaujeu, was deficient 


J^'^kere haa been general agreement among historians since the day of S|>arics> 
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in judgment, Ibe voyage begina amidst vatianoes between La &tlle and the 
naval oommander. In every instance <hi th^ ceooiid the judgment of La 
Salle was rij^tJ 

At Santo Doming, La Salle, delayed and chielly thwarted by Beaujeu, 
saw already the shadow of his coming misfortunes. On the 10th day of Jan- 
uaiv, 1685, they must have been near the mouth of the Mississippi ; but La 
Salie thought not, and the fleet sailed by. Presently he perceived his error 
and desired to return, but Beaujeu refused ; and thus they sailed to the west, 
and still to the west, till they reached the bay of Matagorda. Weary of 
differences with Beaujeu — ^believing the streams that had their outlet in the 
bav might be either branches from the Mississippi, or lead to its vicinity — La 
Sfule resolved to disembark. Whilst he was busy in providing for the safety 
of his men, his store-ship, on entering the harbour, was wrecked by the care- 
less pilot. Others gazed listlessly; La Salle, calming the terrible energy 
of his grief at the sudden ruin of his boundless hopes, borrowed boats from 
the fleet to save at least some present supplies. But with night came a 
gale of wind, and the vessel was dashed utterly to pieces. The stores, pro- 
vided with the mimiflcence that marked the plans of Louis XIV, lay scattered 
on the sea; little could be saved. To aggravate despair, the savages came 
down to pilfer, and murdered two of the volunteers. 

Terror pervaded the group of colonists ; the evils of the wreck and the gale 
were charged to La Salle — as if he oi^ht to have deepened the channel and 
controlled the winds; men deserh^d and returned to the fleet. La Salle, 
who by the powerful activity of his will controlled the feeble and irritable^ 
persons that surrounded him, was yet, in his struggle against adversity, 
magnanimously tranquil. The fleet sets sail, and there remain on the beach 
of Matagorda a desponding company of about two hundred and thirty, huddled 
together in a fort constructed of the fra^ents of their shipwrecked vessel, 
having no reliance but in the constancy and elastic genius of La Salle. Ascend- 
ing the small stream at the west of the bay, in the vain hope of finding the 
Mississippi, La Salle selected a site on the open ground for the establishment 
of a fortified post. The spot he named St. Louis. 

This is the settlement which made Texas a part of Louisiana. In its sad 
condition, it had yet saved from the wreck a good supply of arms, and bars 
of iron for the forge. Even now this colony possessed, from the bounty of 
Louis XIV, more than was contributed by all the English monarchs together 
for the twelve English colonies on the Atlantic. Its number still exceeded 
that of the colony of Smith in Virginia, or of those who embarked in the 
Maypywer. France took possession of Texas; her arms were carved on its 
stately forest trees; and by no treaty or public document, except the gen- 
eral cessions of Louisiana, did she ever after reiinquLsh the right to the prov- 
ince as colonised under her banners, and made still mere surely a part of 
her territory because the colony found there its grava 

La Salle proposed to seek the Mississippi in canoes ; and after an absence 
of about four months, and the loss of twelve or thirteen men, he returned in 
rags, having failed to find “the fatal river,” and yet renewing hope by his 
prea^ce. In April, 1686, he plunged into the wilderness, with twenty 
companions, lured towards New Mexico by the brilliant fictions of the rich 
mines of Sainte Barbe, the El Dprado of northern Mexico. On his return 
he heard of the wreck of the little bark which had remained with the colony ; 
he heard it unmoved. Heaven Aid man seemed his enemies; and, with the, 

p This is Bancroft's ipmion, though Winsor* curiously deduces the theory that La EI^ 
was m “ a slate of mental unsoundness.”] 
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^ indomiteUe nail, having lost his hopes of fortune, his 
hopes of mne — ^with his wlony dimmished to about forty, among whom 
discontent had given hirth to plans of crime — with no Europeans nearer 
than the ifver Panuoo, no Frencn nearer than Illinois— he resolved to travel 
on foot to his countrymen at the north, and return from Canada to renew 
his colony in Texas. 

Leaving twenty men at Fort St. Louis (January 12th, 1687), La Salle, with 
sixteen men, departed for Canada. Lading their baggage on the wild horses 
from the Cenis, which found their pasture everywhere in the prairies; in shoes 
made of ^cn buffalo hides ; for want of other paths, following the track of 
the buffalo, and using skins as the only shelter s^ainst rain ; winning favour 
with the savages by the confiding courage of their leader — ^they ascended the 
streams towards the first rid^ of highlands, walking through beautiful plains 
and groves, among deer and buffaloes, till they had passed the basin of the 
Colorado, and in the upland country had reached a branch of Trinity river. 
In the little company of wanderers there were two men, Duhaut and L'Arche- 
v^que, who had embarked their capital in the enterprise. Of these, Duhaut 
had long shown a spirit of mutiny : the base malignity of disappointed ava- 
rice, maddened by suffering and mipatient of control, awakened the fiercest 
passions of ungovernable hatred. Inviting Moranget to take charge of the 
Iruits of a buffalo hunt, they quarrelled with him, and murdered him. Won- 
dering at the delay of his nephew's return. La Salle, on the 20th of March, 
went to seek him. At the brink of the river he observed eagles hovering as 
if over carrion, and he fired an alarm gun. Warned by the sound, Duhaut 
and L'Archev^que crossed the river; the former skulked in the prairie grass; 
ol the latter La Salle asked, Where is my nephew?'' At the moment of 
the answer Duhaut fired, and, without uttering a word. La Salle fell dead. 
“You are down now, grand bashaw ! you are down now !" shouted one of the 
conspirators as they despoiled his remains, which were left on the prairie, 
naked and without burial, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

Such was the end of this daring adventurer. For force of will and vast 
conceptions; for various knowledge and quick adaptation of his genius to 
untried circumstances; for a sublime magnanimity that resigned itself to 
the will of Heaven, and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of purpose 
and unfaltering hope — he had no superior among his countrymen. He had 
\v()n the affection of the governor of Canada, the esteem of Colbert, the 
confidence of Seignelay, the favour of Louis XI Y. After beginning the 
colonisation of Upper Canada, he perfected the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi from the falls of St. Anthony to its mouth ; and he will be remembered 
through all time as the father of colonisation in the great central valley of 
the West. 

But avarice and passion were not calmed by the blood of La Salle. Duhaut 
and another of the conspirators, grasping at an unequal share in the spoils, 
were themselves murdered, while their reckless associates joined a band of 
savages.^ Joutel, with the brother and surviving nephew of La Salle, and 
others, in all but seven, obtained a guide for the Arkansas; and fording 
rivulets, crossing ravines, by rafts or boats of buffalo hides making a ferry 
over rivers, not meeting the cheering custom of the calumet till they reached 
the country above the Ked river, leaving an esteemed companion in a wilder- 
nesjs grave on which the piety of an Indian matron heaped offerings of maize 
• ^ survivors came Upon a brfnch of the Mississippi (July 24th, 

they beheld on an island a large cross. Never %lid Chnstian mze on 
fc that emblem with heartier joy. Near it stood a log hut, tenanted by two 
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lYendimen. Tonti had descended the riviSr, and, full of grief at not finding 
La Salle, had established a post near the Arkansas.^ 

Parkman^ says of La ^le: ^^To a sound judgment and a penetrating 
sagacity, he joined a boundless enterprise and an adamantine constancy 
purpose. But his nature was stem and austere; he was prone to rule by 
tear rather than by love; he took counsel of no man, and chilled all wno 
approached him by his cold reserve.^' [With Bancroft's and Parkman^s admi- 
ration for La Salle, Dr. J. G. Shea^ cannot agree. He says : “ La Salle has 
been exalted into a hero on the very slightest foundation of personal qualities 
or great deeds unaccomplished.'' Shea accuses him of utter incapacity.] 


RESETTLEMENT OP LOUISIANA 

Very shortly after the Peace of Ryswick the French renewed their attempts, 
interrupted and postponed by the late war, to plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, to which they were the more invited by the growing pros- 
perity of their settlements on the west end of Santo Domingo. The Canadian 
D'Iberville, lately distinguished by his exploits on the shores of Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaquid, was selected as the 
leader of the new colony. He was born at Quebec. Sauvolle and Bienville, 
two of his brothers, were joined with him in this enterprise; and with two 
hundred colonists, mostly disbanded Canadian soldiers, two frigates, and two 
tenders, he sailed to find and plant the mouth of the Mississippi, which never 
yet had been entered from the sea. 

Having touched and recruited at Santo Domingo, D’Iberville proceeded 
on his voyage ; but on reaching the bay of Pensacola, he found his entrance 
prohibited by a fort erected there by Spanish soldiers from Vera Cruz, under 
the guns of which two Spanish ships lay at anchor. The Spaniards, who still 
claimed the whole circuit of the gulf of Mexico, jealous of the designs of the 
French, had hastened to occupy this, the best harbour on the gulf ; and the 
barrier thus established ultimately determined the dividing line between 
Florida and Louisiana. 

These explorers presently entered (February 27th, 1699) an obscure outlet 
of the mighty stream, up which they ascended as high as Red river, encoun- 
tering several parties of Indians, from one of whiwi they received Tonti ’s 
letter to La Salle, written fourteen years before — a circumstance which 
assured them they had found the Mississippi. As the drowned lands of the 
lower Mississippi hardly seemed to invite settlement, the flat and sandy 
shores of the shallow bay of Biloxi were selecteil as the site for the incipient 
colony. There, within the limits of the present state of Mississippi, a fort 
was built and huts erected. The colony thus planted, D’Iberville returned 
to France for supplies. ^ 

It was rather English than Spanish rivalry that the French had to dread. 
The course and mouth of the Mississippi had Income known in Europe through 
the two narratives of Father Hennepin,® in the last of which, just published 
and dedicated to King William, that Flemish friar set up a claim to have 
himself anticipated La Salle in descending to the mouth of the river. Coxe, 
a London physician, already interested in America as a large prrarietor of 
West Jersey, Imd purchased the old patent of Carolana, granted to sir Robert 
Heath in 1630, and under that patent, with the countenance of William, 
had put forward pr^nsions to the mouth of the Mississippi, which tWo 
armed English vessels had been sent to explore. 
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PlberviOe vrtosned tcmMlI Mli mid of the yfMc with two veiielt and 
sixty Ca&adiana. IMeimiiswd to w befotehaad with the Eng^ in oconpy- 
ing the river Jhe a new expedition to find a proper place for a 

settlements He wae Joined by the a^d Tonti, the old associate of La Sidle, 
who had descended from the Illinois vdth seven companions. D’Iberville 
Tonti ascended together a distance of some three or four hundred miles ; 
and on the bluff where now stands the city of Natchez, among the Indians of 
that name, with whom St. Come had lately established himself as a missionary, 
Dlberville marked out a settlement which he named Rosalie, in honour of 
the duchess of Pontchartrain. But the feeble and starving state of the 
colony caused these posts to be soon abandoned. 

When D’Iberville came the third time from France, in 1702, with provi- 
sions and soldiers, the inconvenience of Biloxi had become manifest. Most 
of the settlers were removed to Mobile, near the head of the bay of that 
name ; and this first European settleimmt within the limits of the present 
state of Alabama now became, and remained for twenty years, the head- 
quarters of the colony. 

The soil of all this region was almost as barren as that about Biloxi. The 
climate was unsuited to Euro|:)ean grains. As it seemed almost useless to 
attempt cultivation, the colonists employed themselves in trade with the 
Indians, in fishing or hunting, or in a futile search for pearls and mines. 
Though recruits repeatedly arrived, the whole nuntber of colonists, at any 
one time during the next ten years, never exceeded two hundred ; and it was 
only by provisions sent from France and Santo Domingo that these few 
were kept from starving. 

While a foothold at the southwest was thus sought and feebly gained by 
the French, they curtailed nothing of their pretensions at the east and north. 
Villebon, still stationed at the mouth of the St. John, gave notice in 1698 to 
the authorities of Massachusetts, immediately after the Peace of Ryswick, 
that he claimed the whole coast, with an exclusive right of fishing, as far as 
Pciuaquid. 

The mission among the Penobscots was still kept up. The Norridgewocks, 
or Canabas, as the French called them, built a church at their principal villa^ 
Oil the upper Kennebec, and received as a resident missionary the Jesuit 
Sebastian Rasies, an able and accomplished priest, who kept that tribe, for 
the next quarter of a century, warmly attached to the Frencn. In the Treaty 
of Ryswick the English had made no provision for their allies, the Five 
Nations. In making arrangements with the governor of Canada for exchange 
of prisoners, Bellamont had endeavoured to obtain an acknowled^ent of 
English supremacy over those tribes, and the employment of EngliA agency 
in negotiating a peace. But Calli^res, who became governor-general after 
Frontenac’s death, sent messengers of his own to the Ir^uois villages, 
with the alternative of peace or an exterminating war, against which the 
English could now afford them no assistance. Their jealousy was also excited 
by a claim of Bellamont to build forts in their territory ; and they were pres- 
ently induced to send commissioners to Montreal, where a grand assembly of 
all the French allies was collected, and, with many formalities, a lasting 
treaty was at length concluded in August, 1701. But of the Frenchmen 
prisoners among the Iroquois, quite a number refused to return to the restraints 
of 'civilised life. 

^ Free passage to the West thus seouredf a hundred settlers, ^th a mis- 
moz^ry leader, were sent to take possession of the beautiful strait between 
Lakes Erie and St. Clair. A fort was built; several Indian villages found 
• B. w.— VOL. axxii. Q 
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settlement d western Caniul^ Ah<att»e Mtilwa tttatiws at Kaskaskia 
and Caholda, on the east bunk of the HbdaBijpjln, between the mouths of the 
Ohio and the Illinois, viUeges ^presently grew up; and if the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries cooled by demees, and the idea of a Jesuit theocracy gradually faded 
away, that of a great IVench American empire began gradually to spring up 
in its place. 

These territorial pretensions of the French occasioned no little alarm and 
anxiety in Massachusetts and New York. Eliot had left no successors in 
New England, where the missionary spirit was pretty much extinct. An 
attempt, indeed, had been made in New York to supply the religious wants 
of the Mohawks, and so to prevent their alliance with the French, by the 
appointment of Dellius, of the Reformed Dutch church, as a missionary for 
that tribe. “But his proselytes,^' says Charlevoix, “were very few, and he 
did not seem very anxious to augment them." “This, indeed," he adds, “was 
not the first essay of the sort, which ought to convince Messieurs the Reformed 
that their sect lacks that fecundity, that constant and laborious zeal for 
the salvation of unbelievers, the most obvious and distinguishing mark of 
the true church of Christ. It is in vain they oppose to this so many calumnies, 
invented by themselves, to obscure the apostleship of our missionaries. With- 
out wishing to apologise for individual failings, of which, doubtless, there 
have been mstances, one must, however, be wilfully blind not to see that the 
far greater number lead a life truly apostolic, and that they have established 
churches very numerous and fervent — a thing of which no sect not of the 
Roman communion can boast." Abhorrence of these Catholic missionaries 
was sufficiently evinced by acts passed in Massachusetts and New York, 
which remained in force down to the period of the Revolution, and under 
which any Jesuit or popish priest coming within their territories was to be 
“deemed and accounted an incendiary and disturber of the jiublic peace 
and safety, and an enemy of the true Christian religion," to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted. Any person who should 
knowingly “receive, harbour, conceal, aid, succour, or relieve" any such 
popish priest, besides forfeiting £200, was to be three times set in the pillory, 
and obliged to give securities for good behaviour. 

To promote the more rapid settlement of Louisiana, which at the end of 
twelve years numbered hardly three hundred inhabitants, the whole province, 
with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, pending the lat(‘ war, 
to Anthony Crozat, a wealthy French merchant, who flattered himself with 
profits to be derived from the discovery of mines, and the opening of a trade 
with Mexico. Crozat contracted, on his part, to send every year two ships 
from France with goods and immigrants. He was to be entitled, also, to 
import an annual cargo of slaves from Africa, notwithstanding the monopoly 
of that trade in the hands of a special company. The French government 
agreed to pay annually 50,000 livres ($10,000) towards supporting the civil 
and military establishments. 

Under these new auspices, a trading house was established far up the 
Alabama, near the present site of Montgomery, and another at Natchitoches, 
on the Red river. Fort Rosalie was built on the site of Natchez, and pre^ 
ently a town began to grow up about it — the oldest on the lower Mississippi. 

Crozat made strenuous efforts to open a trade with Mexico. His ageats 
traversed the wilds of Texas, a^id reached the Spanish settlements on the 
lower Wo Grande ; l)ut they were arrested there, and sent into the inteijof. 
The intercourse by sea, allowed during the war, was prohibited after the 
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After five years of larg^ outlay and sinsff TetUiUS, Crozat was dad to 
resign his patent. Other speculators, still more sanguine, were found to fill 
ins place. The exclusive commerce of Louisiana for twenty-five years, with 
extensive powers of government and a monopoly of the Canadian fur-trade, 
was bestowed on the Company of the West, otherwise called the Mismssippi 
Company, known presently, al^, as the Company of the Indies, and notorious 
for tne s^k-jobbing and bubble hopes of profit to which it gave rise.* At 
the date of this transfer the colony contained, soldiers included, about seven 
hundred people. The Mississippi Company ^ undertook to introauce six thou- 
sand whites, and half as inany negroes; and their connection with Law’s 
Royal Bank, and the great rise in the price of shares, of which new ones were 
constantly created, gave them, for a time, unlimited command of ftinds. 
Private individuals, to whom grants of land were made, also sent out colonists 
on their own account. Law receivetl twelve miles square on the Arkansas, 
which he undertook to settle with fifteen hundred Germans. 


Bienville, reappointed governor, intending to found a town on the river 
in 1718 , set a party of convicts to clear up a swamp, the site of the present 
city of New Orleans. At the end of three years, when Charlevoix d saw it, 
the rising city could boast a large wooden warehouse, a shed for a church, 
two or three ordinary houses, and a quantity of huts crowded together with- 
out much order. The prospect did not seem very encouraging ; yet, in “ this 
savage and desert place, as yet almost entirely covered with canes and trees,” 
that nopeful and intelligent Jesuit could see '‘what was one day to become — 
perhaps, too, at no distant day — an opulent city, the m(*tropolis of a great and 
lich colony,” Bienville, equally ho^ful, presently removed thither the seat 


of government. 

During the rupture between France and Spain, occasioned by the intrigues 
of Alberoni, Pensacola twice fell into the hands of the French, but after the 
peace reverted again to its former owners. A new attempt to plant a settle- 
ment near Matagorda Bay was defeaUnl by the hostility of the natives. The 
Spaniards, alarmed at this encroaching spirit, now first established military 
posts in Texas. The disastrous failure ol Law’s Royal Bank, and the great 
depreciation in the company’s stock, put a sudden period to immigration. 
But already there were several thousand inhabitants in Louisiana, and the 
colony might be considered as firmly established. It still remained, however, 
dependent for provisions on France and Santo Domingo; and the hopes of 
profit, so confidently indulged by the projectors, proved a total failure. Agri- 
culture in this new region was an expensive and uncertain adventure. ^ Annual 
floods inundated the whole neighbourhood of the lower Mississippi, except 
only a narrow strip on the immediate river bank; and even that was not 
entirely safe unless protected by a levee or raised dike. The xmhealthiness 
of the climate presented a serious obstacle to the progress of the colony. The 
unfitness of the colonists was another difficulty. Many of them were trans- 
ported convicts or vagabonds, collected from the public highways; but 
these proved so unprofitable that their further importation was forbidden. 
The chief reliance^ for agricultural operations was on the labour of slaves 
imported from Africa. I^w’s German settlers on the Arkansas, finding them- 
•^Ives abandoned, came down to New Orleans, received |Lllotments on both 

Chapie^^l*^ full account of the ** Mississippi Bubble” see our histoiy of France, Vol. XII, 
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began Uie settlement of that rich traot wV coast.” 

Six hundred and fifty French troops and two hundred Swte were main- 
tained in the province. The administration was intrusted to a commandant- 
general, two king’s lieutenants, a senior counsellor, three other counsellors, 
an attorney-general, and a clerk. These, with such directors of the company 
as might be in the province, composed the superior council, of which the 
senior counsellor acted as president. This council, besides its executive func- 
tions, was the supreme tribunal in civil and criminal matters. Local tribimals 
were composed of a director or agent of the company, to whom were added 
two of the most notable inhabitants in civil and four in criminal cases. Rice 
was the principal crop, the main resource for Iceding the population.^^ 


PARKMAN ON THB SITUATION OF FRANCE IN AMERICA; INDIAN RELATIONS 

And now it remained for France to unite the two extremities of her broad 
American domain, to extend forts and settlements across the fertile solitudes 
between the valley of the St. Lawrence and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and intrench herself among the forests which lie west of the Alleghanies, 
before the swelling tide of British colonisation could overflow those mountain 
barriers. At the middle of the eighteenth century her great project was 
fast advancing towards completion. The great lakes and streams, the thor- 
oughfares of the wilderness, were seized and guarded by a series of posts 
distributed with admirable skill. A fort on the strait of Niagara command(*d 
the great entrance to the whole interior country. Another at Detroit con- 
trolled the passage from Lake Erie to the north. Another at St. Mary’s 
debarred all hostile access to Lake Superior. Another at Michilimackinac 
secured the mouth of Lake Michigan. A p^t at Green Bay, and one at St 
Joseph, guarded the two routes to the Mississippi, by way of the rivers Wis- 
consin and Illinois; while two posts on the Wabash, and one on the Maumee, 
made France the mistress of the great trading highway from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio. At Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and elsewhere in the Illinois, little French 
settlements had sprung up ; and as the canoe of the voyager descended the 
Mississippi, he saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy margin, a tew small 
stockade forts, half buried amid the redundancy of forest vegetation, until, 
as he approached Natchez, the dwellings of the kdhitans of Louisiana began 
to ^pear. 

The forest posts of France were not exclusively of a military character. 
Adjacent to most of them, one would have found a little cluster of Canadian 
dwellings, whose tenants lived under the protection of the garrison, and obeyed 
the arbitrary will of the commandant; an authority which, however, was 
seldom exerted in a despotic spirit. In these detached settlements there 
was no principle of increase. The character of the people and of the govern- 
ment which ruled them were alike unfavourable to it. Agriculture wa«? 
neglected for the more congenial pursuits of the fur trade, and the restless, 
roving Canadians, scattered abroad on their wild vocation, allied themselves 
to Indian women, and filled the woods with a mongrel race of bushrangers. 

Thus far secure in the West, France next essayed to gain foothold upon 
the sources of the Ohio ; and about the year 1748 the sagacious Count de la 
Qalissonnidre projposed to bring over ten thousand peasants from France, 
and plant them m the ftilley of that beautiful river and on the borders of 
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bore on wtfit wUrt progress troul the East. Already the British settlements 
wore creeping along the valley at the Mohawk, and ascending the eastern 
slopes of the Alleghanies. Forests crashing to the axe, dark spires of smoke 
ascending from autumnal fires, were heralds of the ^vancing host; and while, 
on one wde of the Alleghanies, Celeron de Bienville was burying plates of 
l(*ad engraved with the arms of France, the ploughs and axes of Viiginian 
woodsmen were enforcing a surer title on the other. The adverse powers 
were i’awing near. 'Die hour of collision was at hand. 

The French colonists of Canada held, from the beginning, a peculiar 
intimacy of relation witl the Indian tribes. With the English colonists it 
was far otherwise, and the difference sprang from several causes. The fur- 
trade was the life of Canada; agriculture and commerce were the cliief sources 
of wealth to the British pro . inces. The Romish zealots of Canada burned 
for the conversion of the heathen ; their heretic rivals were fired with no such 
aidour. And finally, while the ambition of France grasped at empire over 
the farthest deserts of the West, the steady industry of the English colonists 
was contented to cultivate and improve a narrow strip of seaboard. Thus 
it happened that the famnr of Massachusetts and the ^^il]ginian planter 
were conversant with only a few bordering tribes, while the priests and emis- 
saries of France were roaming the praiiies with the buffalo-hunting Pawnees, 
or lodging in the winter cabins of the Dakota ; and swarms of savages, whose 
uncouth names were strange to English ears, descended yearly from the north, 
tu l)ring their beaver and otter skins to the market of Montreal. 

Tlic position of Canada invited intercourse with the interior, and eminently 
favoured her schemes of commerce and policy. The river St. Lawrence 
and the chain of the great lakes^openeil a vast extent of inland navigation ; 
while their tributary streams, interlocking with the branches of the Mississippi, 
afforded ready access to that mighty river, and gave the restless voy^er 
free range over half the continent. But these advantages were well-nigh 
ii(’utralis(^d. Nature opened the way, but a watchful and terrible enemy 
guarded the portal, llie forests south of Lake Ontario gave harbourage 
to the five tribes of the Iroquois, implacable foes of Canada. They waylaid 
lior trading parties, routed her soldiers, murdered her missionaries, and spread 
havoc and woe through all her settlements. 

It was an evil hour for Canada when, on the 28th of May, 1609,^ Samuel 
de Champlain, hnpelled by his own adventurous spirit, departed from the 
hamlet of Quebec to follow a war-party of Algonquins against their hated 
enemy, the Iroquois. Ascending the Sorel, and passing the rapids at Cham- 
l)ly, he embarked on the lake which bears his name, and with two French 
attendants steered southward, with his savage associates, towards the rocky 
promontory of Ticonderoga. They moved with all the precaution of Indian 
warfare, when at length, as night was closing in, they descried a band of 
the Iroquois in their large canoes of elm bark approaching through the gloom. 

[' Fiske vt emphasises the world-importance of the year 1609 as the year in which Spain’s 
power fell with the practical confession of Dutch independence and the banishment of a mill- 

of the thriftiest inhabitants, the Moors. Fiske notes also that the defeat in Jul^ 1609, 
of the Mohawks by Champlain at Ticonderoga made the Iroquois enemies of the French, 
a^allies of the Dutch and later of the English : he cals this '’one of the greatest central and 
cardial facts in the history of the New Wond. Had the IrcMuois beecfbhe allies of the French, 
n would in all probability have been Louis XIV, and not CDarles II, who would have taken 
Amsterdam from tne Dutch. Had the Iroquois not been the deadly enemies of the 
^nch, liouis XIV wouNI almost certainly have taken New Yoik from the English.'*] 
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Wild yells from either side announced the mutua} diaeovery. Both parties 
hastened to the shore, and all night long the forest lesoimded wim ^leir 
discordant war-songs and fierce whoops of defiance. Day dawned, and the 
fight began. Bounding from tree to tree, the Iroquois pressed forward to 
the attack ; but when Champlain advanced from amongst the Algonquins, 
and stood full in sight before them, with his strange attire, his shining breast- 

E late, and features unlike their own, when they saw the flash of his araue- 
use and beheld two of their chiefs fall dead, they could not contain their 
terror, but fled for shelter into the depths of the wood. The Algonquins 
pursued, slaying many in the flight, and the victory was complete. 

Such was the first collision between the white men and the Iroquois, and 
Champlain flattered himself that the latter had learned for the future to respect 
the arms of France. He was fatally deceived. The Iroquois recovered from 
their terrors, but they never forgave the injury ; and yet it would be unjust 
to charge upon Champlain the origin of the desolating wars which were soon 
to scourge the colony. The Indians of Canada, friends and neighbours of 
the French, had long been harassed by inroads of the fierce confederates, 
and under any circumstances the French must soon have become parties to 
the Quarrel. 

Whatever may have been its origin, the war was fruitful of misery to the 
youthful colony. The passes were beset by ambushed war parties. The 
routes between Quebec and Montreal were watched with tiger-like vigilance. 
Bloodthirsty warriors prowled about the outskirts of the settlements. Again 
and again the miserable people, driven within the palisades of their forts, 
looked forth upon wasted harvests and blazing roofs. The island of Mont- 
real was swept with fire and steel. The fur trade was interrupted, since for 
months together all commimication was cut off with the friendly tribes of 
the West. Agriculture was checked; the fields lay fallow, and frequent fam- 
ine was the necessary result. The name of the Iroqiuois became a by-word 
of horror through the colony, and to the suffering Canadians they seemed 
troops of incarnate fiends. Revolting rites and monstrous superstitions 
were imputed to them ; and, amongst the rest, it was currently believed that 
they cherished the custom of immolating young children, burning them with 
fire, and drinking the ^hes mixed with water to increase their bravery. 
Yet the wildest imaginations could scarcely exceed the truth. At the attack 
of Montreal, they placed infants over the embers, and forced the wretched 
mothers to turn the spit; and those who fell within their clutches endured 
torments too hideous for description. Their ferocity was equalled only by 
their courage and address. 

Expedition of Frontenac (1696 a.d.) 

At intervals the afflicted colony found respite* from its sufferings, and 
through the efforts of the Jesuits fair hopes oegan to rise of propitiating 
the terrible foe. At one time the influence of the priests availed so far 
that under their auspices a French colony was fonned in the very heart 
of the Iroquois country; but the settlers were soon forced to a precipitate 
flight, and the war broke out afresh (1654-1658). The French, on their part, 
were not idle ; they faced their assailants with characteristic gallantry. Cour- 
celles, Tracy, De la Barre, andiDe Nonville invaded by turns, with various 
success, the foresti haunts of the confederates; and at length, in the^ear 
1696, tne veteran Count Frontenac marched upon their cantons with an the 
force of Canada. Stemming the surges of La Chine, srveeping through the 
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romantie chaimdH and over the glimmering surface 

of Lake Ontaarto; ^Hd traftbg In kw airay up the current of the Oswego, 
they dmmbarked on the margin of the lake of Onondc^a; and, startlmg 
the woodland echoes with the unwonted clangour of their trumpets, urged 
their perilous march through the mazes of the forest. Never had those 
solitucfes beheld so strange a pageantry. The Indian allies, naked to the 
waist and horribly painted, adorned with streaming scalp-locks and fluttering 
plumes, stole crouching amongst the thickets, or peered with lynx-eyed vision 
through the labyrinths of foliage. Scouts and forest-rangers scoured the 
woods in front and flank of the marching columns — ^men trained amongst the 
hardships of the fur trade, thin, sinewy, and strong, arraved in wild cos- 
tume of beaded moccasin, scarlet legging, and frock of buckskin, fantastically 
garnished with many-coloured embroidery of porcupine. Then came the 
levies of the colony, in gray capotes and gaudy sashes, and the trained bat- 
talions from old France in burnished cuirass and headpiece, veterans of 
European wars. Plumed cavaliers were there, who had followed the stand- 
ards of Cond6 or Turenne, and who, even in the depths of a wilderness, scorned 
to lay aside the martial foppery which bedecked the camp and court of Louis 
the Magnificent. The stern commander was borne along upon a litter in the 
midst, his locks bleached with years, but his eye kindling with the quenchless 
fire which, like a furnace, burned hottest when its fuel was almost spent. 
Thus, beneath the sepulchral arches of the forest, through tangled thickets 
and over prostrate trunks, the aged nobleman advanced to wreak his ven- 
geance upon empty wigwams and deserted maize fields. 

Even the fierce courage of the Iroquois began to quail before these repeated 
attacks, while the gradual growth of the colony, and the arrival of troops 
from France, at length convinced them that they could not destroy Canada. 
With the opening of the eighteenth century their rancour showed signs of 
abating; and in the year 1726, by dint of skilful intrigue, the French suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent military post at the irnportant pass of 
Niagara, within the limits of the confederacy. Meanwhile, in spite of every 
obstacle, the power of France had rapidly extended its boundaries in the West. 
French influence diffused itself through a thousand channels, amongst distant 
tribes, hostile, for the most part, to the domineering Iroquois. Forts, mission- 
houses, and armed trading stations secured the principal passes. Traders 
and coureurs de bois pushed their adventurous traffic into the wildest deserts; 
and French guns and hatchets, French beads and cloth, French tobacco and 
brandy, were known from where the stunted Esquimaux burrowed in their 
snow-caves, to where the Comanches scoured the plains of the south with 
their banditti cavalry. Still this far-extended commerce continued to advance 
westward. In 1738, La Verendrye essayed to reach those mysterious moun- 
tains which, as the Indians alleged, lay beyond the arid deserts of the Mis- 
souri and the Saskatchewan. Lidian hostility defeated his enterprise, but 
not before he had struck far out into these unknown wilds, and formed a 
line of trading posts, one of which. Fort de la Reine, was planted on the 
Assiniboin, a hundred leagues beyond Lake Winnipeg. At that early period 
France left her footsteps upon me dreary wastes which even now have no 
other tenants than the Indian buffalo-hunter or the roving trapper. 

The fur trade of the English colonists opposed but feeble rivalry to that 
of their hereditary foes. At an early periOT, favoured by the friendship of 
Iroquois, they attempted to open a traffic with me Algonquin tnbes 
of the Great Lakes; and m the year 1687 Major McGregory ascended with 
boatload of goodb to Lake Huron, where his appearance excited great 
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commotion, and where he was seized and imprisovied by lihc French* From 
this time forward the Endisli fur-trade languished, until the year 1726, 
when Governor Burnet, of I^ew York, established a post on Lake Ontario, 
at the mouth of the river Oswego ; whither, lured by the cheapness and exoel- 
Irace of the English goods, crowds of savages soon congregated from every 
ade, to the unspeakable annoyance of the French. Meanwhile, a consider- 
able commerce was springing up with the Cherokecs and other tribes of the 
south; and during the first half of the century the people of Pennsylvania 
began to cross the Allcghanies and carry on a lucrative traffic with the tribes 
of the Ohio. 

These early efforts of the English, considerable as they were, can ill bear 
comparison with the vast extent of the French interior commerce. In 
respect also to missionary enterprise, and the political influence resulting 
from it, the French had every advantage over rivals wiiose zeal for conver- 
sion was neither kindled by fanaticism nor fostered by an ambitious gov- 
ernment. Eliot laboured within call of Boston, while the heroic Brebeuf faced 
the ghastly perils of the western wilderness ; and the wanderings of Brainerd 
sink into insignificance compared with those of the devoted Rasies. 

In respect also to direct political influence, the advantage was wholly 
on the side of France. The English colonies, broken into separate govern- 
ments, were incapable of exercising a vigorous and consistent Indian policy, 
and the measures of one government often clashed with those of another. 
Even in the separate provinces, the popular nature of the constitution and 
the quarrels of governors and assemblies were unfavourable to efficient action ; 
and this was more especially the case in the province of New York, where 
the vicinity of the Iroquois rendered strenuoas yet prudent measures of the 
utmost importance. The powerful confederates, hating the F rench with bitter 
enmity, naturally inclined to the English alliance, and a proper treatment 
would have secured their firm and lasting friendship. But at the early perioils 
of her ^tory the assembly of New York was made up in great measure of 
narrow-minded men, more eager to consult their own j^tty immediate inter- 
ests than to pursue any far-sighted scheme of public w^clfare. Other causes 
conspired to injure the British interest in this Quarter. The annual present 
sent from England to the Iroquois was often embezzled by corrupt governor^ 
or their favourites. The proud chiefs were disgusted by the cold and haughty 
bearing of the English officials, and a pernicious custom prevailed of con- 
ducting Indian negotiations through the medium of the fur-traders, a class 
of men held in contempt by the Iroquois, and known among them, says 
Golden,® by the significant title of “rum carriers.” In short, through all 
the counsels of the province Indian affairs were grossly and madly neglected.* 

With more or less emphasis, the same remark holds true of all the other 
English colonies.2 With those of France it was /ar otherwise; and this 
difference between the rival powers was naturally incident to their different 

find the Indians^ as far back as the very confused manuscript records in my 
po6Be8Bion, repeatedly upbraiding this province for their negligence, their avarice, and their 
want of asaisting them at a time when it was certainly in their power to destroy the infant 
colony of Canada, although supported by many nations; and tnis is likewise confessed by 
the writings of the managers of these times.” — MS. Letter — Johnaon v to the Board of Trade, 
May 7Ath, 1765. 

’ ” 1 apprehend it will clearly appear to you, that the colonies had all along neglected 
to cultivate a proper imdcrstanaing with the Indians, and from a mistaken notion have 
greatly despised them, without considenng that it is in their power to lay waste and destroy 
the frontiers. This opinion arose from our confidence in our scatterea numbers, and the 
parsimony of our people, who, from an error in politics, would not^expend five pounds tjp 
save twenty.” — MS, LeUer — Johtmn v to the Board of Trade, Novembfr Im, 1763. 
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forms of gpveiniimit ttiftemit conditicms of development. France 
laboured with ea^^r dOigmioe to conoiiiate the Indians and win them to 
espouse her cause. Her a^nts were busy in every village, studying the 
language of the inmates, coinpl)ring with their usages, flattering their preju- 
dices, caressi^ them, cajoling them, and whispering friendly w^amings in 
their ears against the wicked designs of the English. When a party of Indian 
chiefs visited a French fort, they were greeted with the firing of cannon and 
rolling of drums ; they were regaled at the tables of the officers, and bribed 
with medals and decorations, scarlet uniforms and French flags. 

Far wiser than their rivals, the French never ruffled the self-complacent 
dignity of their guests, never insulted their religious notions, nor ridiculed 
their ancient customs. They met the savage half-way, and showed an abun* 
daiit readiness to mould their own features after his likeness. Count Frontenac 
himself, plumed and painted like an Indian chief, danced the war-dance and 
yelled the war-song at the camp-fires of his delighted allies. It would have 
i)een well had the French been less exact in their imitations, for at times they 
copied their model with infamous fidelity, and fell into exc(\sses scarcely 
credible but for the concurrent testimony of their own WTiters. Frontenac 
caused an Iroquois prisoner to be burned alive to strike terror into his coun- 
trymen; and Louvigny, French commandant at Michiliinackinac, in 1695, 
tortured an Iroquois ambassador to death, that he might break off a negotia- 
tion between that people and the Wyandots. Nor arc these the only wtU- 
nttested instances of such execrable inhumanity. But if the French wjere 
guilty of these cruelties against their Indian enemies, they were no less guilty 
of unworthy compliance with the demands of their Indian friends, in cases 
where Christianity and civilisation would have dictated a prompt refusal, 
liven the brave Montcalm stained his bright name by abandoning the hap- 
less defenders of Oswego and William Henry to the tender mercies of an 
Indian mob. 

In general, however, the Indian policy of the French cannot be charged 
^^ith obsequiousness. Complaisance was tenq^ered ^^ith dignity. At an 
early jieriod they discerned the peculiarities of the native character,^ and 
clearly saw that, ^vhile on the one hand it was necessary to avoid giving 
offence, it was not less necessary on the other to assume a bold demeanour 
and a rhow of power; to caress with one hand, and grasp a dra\^Ti sword 
with the other. Every crime against a F'renchman was promptly chastised by 
the sharp agency of militarj^ law; while among the English the offender 
could only be reached through the medium of the civil courts, whose delays, 
uncertainties, and evasions excited the wonder and provoked the contempt 
of the Indians. It was by observance of the course indicated above that 
the French were enabled to maintain themselves in small detached posts, 
far aloof from the parent colony, and environed by barbjirous tribes, where 
an English garrison would have been cut off in a twehnemonth,^ 



CHAPTER III 


ROGER WILLIAMS; AND NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

[1630-1660 a.d] 


At a time when Germany was the battle-field for all Europe in 
the implacable wars of religion; when even Holland was bleeding 
with the anger of vengeful factions; when France was still to go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry; when England was gasp- 
ing under the despotism of intolerance; almost half a century before 
William Penn became an American proprietary; and two years 
before Descartes founded modem philosophy on the method of free 
reflection — ^Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of intel- 
lectual liberty. It became his glory to found a state upon that 
principle, and to stamp himself upon its rising institutions in char- 
acters so deep that the impress has remained to the present day, and 
can never be erased without the total destruction of the work. He 
was the first person in modem Christendom to assert in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions 
before the law. — George Bancroft. 


The founders of Massachusetts having fled from persecution on account of 
their reli^ous opinions, were chiefly anxious to secure .to themselves and their 
descendants the unmolested enjoyment of these opinions in the country 
where they had taken refuge. The Puritans had not learned to separate 
moral and religious from political questions, nor had the governors of any 
other state or sovereignty in the world, at that period, learned to make this 
distinction. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that what was con- 
sidered heresy by the rulers of Massachusetts should be regarded as sub- 
vernve of the very foundations of society, and that, in accordance with tb^ 
views, it should receive from thenf precisely the same sort of treatment which^ 
at the same period dissent from the established religion of the state was* 
receiving from the rulers of the most enlightened nations of Europe. But 
the impracticabUity of maintaining a uniformity of reli|,ious opinion eveif 
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in a small community, moat favourably idtuated for the purrose, soon became 
apparent. Among, the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Williams, a Puritan 
nSnister who officiated for some time as a pastor m New Plymouth; but 
subsequently obtained leave to resign his functions at that place, and in 
1633 was appointed minister of Salem. His unflinching assertion of the 
rights of conscience, and the new views which he developed of the nature 
of religious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the leading men of 
the colony, and excited the hostility of a great portion of the people. Indeed, 
there was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudices and excite the alarm 
of those who had adopted the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his a4ffierents^ 

“He maintained,” says GrahamCj® ‘^that it was not lawful for an imre- 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family prayer with those 
whom they judged unregenerate; that it w^as not lawful to take^ an oath of 
allegiance, which he had declined himself to take, and advised his congrega- 
tion equally to reject ; that King Charles had unjustly usuiped the power of 
disposing of the territory of the Indians, and hence the colonial patent was 
utterly invalid; that the civil magistrate had no right to restrain or direct 
the consciences of men; and that anything short of unlimited toleration for 
all religious systems was detestable persecution.” 

These opinions, and others of a kindred nature, enforced with an uncom- 
promising zeal, soon occasioned his separation from his pastoral charge. A 
few admirers clung to him in his retirement ; and when he denounced the use 
of the cross on the British flag, the fiery and enthusiastic Endicott cut the 
“popish emblem,” as he styled it, from the national standard; nor did the 
censure of this act by the provincial authorities convince the military trained 
bands of Williams' error. With them the leaders were obliged to compromise. 
While measures were in agitation for bringing Williams to a judicial reckon- 
ing, Cotton and other ministers proposed a conference with him, of the fruit- 
lessness of which the far-sighted Winthrop warned them: ‘‘You are deceived 
in that man, if you think he will condescend to learn of any of you.” Sub- 
sequent events showed that these two men, the most distinguished in the 
colony, regarded each other with mutual respect throughout the whole con- 
troversy.® 


BANCROFT ON ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE FOUNDING OF RHODE ISLAND 

Purity of religion and civil liberty w^re the objects nearest the wishes of 
the emigrants. The first court of assistants (August 23rd, 1630) had taken 
measures for the support of the ministers. As others followed, the form of 
the administration was considered ; that the liberties of the people might be 
secured against the civcroachments of the rulers: “For,” say they, “the 
waves of the sea do not more certainly waste the shore than the minds of 
ambitious men are led to invade the liberties of their brethren.” 

The polity was a sort of theocracy ; God himself was to govern his people ; 
and the select band of religious votaries — the men whose names an immutable 
decree had registered from eternity as the objects of divine love, whose ela- 
tion had been manifested to the world by their conscious experience of relig- 
ion in the heart, whose union was confirmed by the most solemn compact 
^formed with heaven and one another. arePund the memorials of a crucified 
“Redeemer — ^were, by the fundamental law of the colbny, constituted the 
oiacle of the divine will. An aristocracy was founded, but not of wealth. 
•The servant, the Ubndman, might be a member of the church, and therefore 
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a freeman of the company. Other states have limited llie possesrion of 
political rights to the opulent, to freeholders, to the first-born ; the Galviniits 
of Massachusetts, scrupulously refusing to the clergy the least shadow of 
political power, established the reign of the visible church — a commonwealth 
of the chosen people in covenant with God. 

The dangers apprehended from England seemed to require a union conse- 
crated by the holiest rites. The public mind of the colony was in other respects 
ripening for democratic liberty. Roger Williams was in 1631 but a little 
more than thirty years of age ; but his mind had already matured a doctrine 
j^^hich secures him an immortality of fame, as its application has given relig- 
^us peace to the American world. He was a Puritan, and a fugitive from 
^glish persecution, but his wrongs had not clouded his accurate under- 
standing; in the capacious recesses of his mind he had revolved the nature 
of intolerance, and he, and he alone, had arrived at the great principle which 
is its sole effectual remedy. He announced his discovery under the simple 
proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil magistrate should restrain 
crime, but never control opinion ; should punish guilt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained w^ithin itself an entire reformation of theological 
jurisprudence : it would blot from the statute book the felony of nonconform- 
ity ; would quench the fires that persecution had so long kept burning; would 
repeal every law compelling attendance on public worship;^ woula abolish 
tithes and all forced contributions to the maintenance of religion ; would give 
an equal protection to every form of religious faith ; and never suffer the 
authority of the civil government to be enlisted against the mosque of the 
Mussulman or the altar of the firc-worsliippcr, against the Jewish synagogue 
or the Roman cathedral. 

It is wonderful with what distinctness Roger Williams deduced these 
inferences from his great principle, the consistency wdth which, like Pascal 
and Edwar^, those bold and profound reasoners on other subjects, he accepted 
every fair inference from his doctrines, and the circumspection with wnich 
he repelled every imjust imputation. In the unwavering assertion of his 
views he never chan^d his position ; the sanctity of conscience was the groat 
tenet which, with all its consequences, he defended, as he first trod the 
shores of New England ; and in his extreme old age it was the last pulsation 
of his heart. But it placed the young emigrant in direct opposition to the 
whole system on which Mas^chusetts was founded. 

So soon, therefore, as Williams arrived in Boston, he foimd himself among 
the New England churches, but not of them. They had not yet renounced 
the use of force in religion, and he could not with his entire mind adhere to 
churches which retained the offensive features of English legislation. What, 
then, was the commotion in the colony when it was found that the people of 
Salem desired to receive him as their teacher ! The court of Boston “mar- 
velled” at the precipitate decision, and the people of Salem were required to 
forbear. Williams withdrew to the settlement of Plymouth, and remained 
there about two years. But his virtues had won the affections of the church 
of Salem, and the apostle of intellectual libertv was once more welcomed to 
their confidence. lie remained the object of public jealousy. How mild 
was his conduct is evident from an example. He had written an essay on 
the nature of the tenure by whicli the colonists held their lands in America ; 
and he had argued fliat an English patent could not invalidate the rights of 
the native inhabitants. The opinion sounded, at first, like treason against 
^e cherished charter of the colony; Williams desired onl^ that the offensive* 
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manuscript mig^t ht burned ; and so effectually explained its purport that 
the court (January 24th, 16M) applauded his tempr, and declared '^that 
the matters were not so evil as at first they seemed.” 

But the principles of Roger Williams Ira liim intoperpetual coUirion with 
the clergy and the government of Massachusetts. The magistrates inrist^ 
on the presence of eve^ man at public worship; Williams reprobated the 
law; the worst statute in the Enghsh code was that which die! but enforce 
attendance upon the parish church. To compel men to unite with those of 
a different creed he regarded as an open violation of their natural ri^ts; to 
drag to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling seemed (mly Uke 
requiring hypocrisy. ‘^An unbelieving soul is dead in sin” — such was hia, 
argument; and to force the indifferent from one worship to another ‘‘waa 
like shifting a dead man into several changes of apparel.” “ No one should 
be' bound to worship, or,” he added, “to maintain a w^orship, against his 
o\vn consent.” 

The magistrates w’ere selected exclusively from the members of the church ; 
with equal propriety, reasoned Williams, might “a doctor of physick or a 
])ilot” be selected according to his skill in theology and his standing in the 
church. It was objected to him that his principles subverted all good gov- 
ernment. The commander of the vessel of state, replied Williams, may main- 
tain order on board the ship, and see that it pursues its course steadily, even 
though the dissenters of the crew are not compelled to attend the public prayers 
of their companions. 

But the controversy finally turned on the question of the rights and duty 
of magistrates to guard the minds of the people against corruption, and to 
punish what would seem to them error and heresy. Magistrate, Williams ^ 
assc'i ted, are but the agents of the people, or its trustees, on w’hom no spiritual 
])ower in matters of worship can ever be conferred; since conscience belongs 
to the individual, and is not the property of the body politic ; and with admi- 
rable dialectics, clothing the great truth in its boldest and most general forms, 
he asserted that “ the civil magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop a 
church from apostasy and heresy,” “ that his power extends only to the 
bodies and goous and outward estate of men.” With corresponding distinct- 
ness he foresaw the influence of his principles on society. “The removal 
of the yoke of soul-oppression” — to use the words in w^hich, at a later day, 
h(' confirmed his early view — “ as it will prove an act of mercy and righteous- 
ness to the enslaved nations, so it is of binding force to engage the whole and 
eveiy interest and conscience to preserve the common liberty and peace.” 

The same magistrates who, on November 27th, 1634, puniimed Eliot, 
the apostle of the Indian race, for censuring their measures, could not brook 
the independence of Williams, and the circumstances of the times ^mwl 
to them to justify their apprehensions. An intense jealousy was excited in 
Ihigland against Massachusetts; “members of the general! court received 
intelligence of some episcopal and malignant practises against the country”; 
and the magistrates on the one hand were scrupulously careful to avoid all 
unnecessa^ offence to the Engliidi government, on the other were sternly 
consolidating their own institutions, and even preparing for resistwee. It 
was in this view that the Freeman’s Oath was appointra, ^ which every 
freeman was obliged to pledge his allegiance, not to King Gharles, but to 
Massachusetts, 'fiiere was room for scruples on the subject, and an Eng- 
Jiflh lawyer would have questioned the legillity of the measure. The liberty 
of •conscience for which Williams contended denied thi right of a compul- 
sory imposition of |n oath. When he was summoned before the court (March 
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30th, 1635), he could not renounce his belief; and his bfluence was such 
that the government was forced to desist from that proceeding.” To the 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to himself he appeared 
only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intercourse with the 
tribunals he spoke with the distinctness of settled convictions. He was 
fond of discussion, but he w^as never betrayed into angry remonstrance. If 
he was charged with pride, it was only for the novelty of his opinions. 

Perhaps Williams pursued his sublime principles with too scrupulous 
minuteness; it was at least natural for Bradford^ and his contemporaries, 
while they acknowledged his power as a preacher, to esteem him ‘‘ unsettled 
in judgment.” The court at Boston remained as yet undecided, when the 
church of Salem — those who were best acquainted with Williams — taking 
no notice of the recent investigations, elected him to the office of their teacher. 
Immediately the evils inseparable on a religious establishment began to be 
displayed. The ministers got together and declared anyone worthy of ban- 
ishment who should obstinately assert that the civil magistrate might not 
intermeddle even to stop a church from apostasy and heresy”; the magis- 
trates delayed action (July 8th), only that a committee of divines might hav(i 
time to repair to Salem and deal with him and with the church in a church 
way. Meantime, the people of Salem w^ere blamed for their choice of a relig- 
ious guide, and a tract of land, to which they had a claim, was withheld from 
them as a punishment. 

As his townsmen had lost their lands in consc'quence of th(‘ir attachment 
to him, it would have been cowardice on his part to have abandoned them, 
and the instinct of liberty led him again to the suggestion of a proper remedy. 
Williams, in modem language, appealed to the people, and invited them to 
instruct their repre^ientatives to do justice to tne citizens of Salem. This 
last act seemed flagrant treason,^ and at the next general court Salem was 
disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should b(' made. The town 
acquiesced in its wrongs, and submitted ; not an individual remained willing 
to justify the letter of remonstrance; the church of Williams would not avow 
his great principle of the sanctity of conscience ; even his wife, under a delusive 
idea of duty, was for a season influenced to disturb the tranquillity of his home 
by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, absolutely alone. Anticipating 
the censures of the colonial churches, he declared himself no longer subjected 
to their spiritual jurisdiction. When summoned to appear before the general 
court, in October, he avowed his convictions in the presence of the representa- 
tives of the state, maintained the rocky strength of his grounds,” and declared 
himself “ready to be bound and banished and even to die in New England,” 
rather than renounce the opinions which had dawned upon his mind in the 
clearness of light. 

The principles which he first sustained amidst the bickerings of a colonial 
parish, next asserted in the general court of Massachusetts, and then intro- 
duced into the wilds on Narragansett Bay, he soon found occasion to publish 
to the world, in 1644, and to defend as the basis of the religious freedom of 
mankind. In its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and 
the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For Taylor limited his toleration to a few 
Christian sects ; the philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth. Taylor 
favoured partial reform, commended lenity, argued for forbearance, and 
entered a special plea in behalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would per- 
mit persecution of no opinion, of Ao religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law,^ 

* Cotton t calls it crimen majeatcUis IceacBf [with which we are more familiar to-day uiAer 
the name of l^ae majeate.] 
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and orthodoxy iltiprotected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still 
dung to tbe necesdty of positive rogations enforcing relidon and er^icating 
error; he resembled the poets, who, in their folly, first declare their hero to be 
invulnerable, and then clothe him in earthly armour. Williams was willing 
to leave Tnith alone, in her own panoply of light, believing that if, in the 
ancient feud between Truth and Error, the emplovment of force could be 
entirely abrogated, Truth would have much the best of the bargain. It 
is the custom of mankind to award high honours to the successful inquirer 
into the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. We praise the man who first analysed the air, or resolved water into 
its elements, or drew the lightning from the clouds, even though the dis- 
coveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of genius. A moral 
principle has a much wider and nearer influence on human happiness; nor 
can any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit to society than that 
which establishes a perpetual religious peace, and spreads tranquillity through 
every community and every bosom. If Copernicus is held in perpetual 
reverence because, on his death-bed, he published to the world that the 
sun is the centre of our system; if the name of Kepler is preserved in the 
annals of human excellence for his sagacity in detecting the laws of the planet- 
ary motion ; if the genius of Newton has been almost adored for dissecting 
a ray of light, and weighing heavenly bodies as in a balance — ^let there be for 
the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science and made themselves the benefactors of man- 
kind. 

But if the opinion of posterity is no longer divided, the members of the 
general court of that day pronounced against him the sentence of exile, 
in 1635; yet not by a very numerous majority. Some, who consented to 
his banishment, would never have yielded but for the persuasions of Cotton ; 
and the judgment was vindicated, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restraint on freedom of conscience, but because the application of the new 
doctrine to the construction of the patent, to the discipline of the churches, 
and to the “oaths for making tryall of the fidelity of the people,'^ seemed 
about “ to subvert the fundamental state and government of the country/' 

Winter was at hand; 'Williams succeeded in obtaining permission to 
remain till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. 
But the affections of the people of Salem revived, and could not be restrained ; 
they thronged to his house to hear him whom they were so soon to lose forever ; 
it began to be rumoured that he could not safely be allowed to found a new 
state in the vicinity; as Winthrop y says, “many of the people were much 
taken with the apprehension of his godliness"; his opinions were contagious; 
the infection spread widely. It was therefore resolved to remove him to 
England in a ship that was just ready to set sail. A warrant was accordingly 
sent to him (January, 1636) to come to Boston and embark. For the first 
time he declined the summons of the court. A pinnace was sent for him; 
the officers repaired to his house ; he was no longer there. Three days before, 
he had left Salem, in winter snow and inclement weather, of which he remem- 
bered the severity even in his late old age. In Williams' words: “For 
fourteen weeks ho was sorely tost in a bitter season, not knowing what bread 
or bed did mean." Often in the stormy night he had neither me, nor food, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, and had no house but a 
hollow tree. ^ 

• But he was not without friends. The same scrupulbus respect for the 
rights of others which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience had 
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made him also the champion ol the Indians. He mul already been sealous 
to aoqmre their language, and knew it so well that he could debate with them 
in th^ own dialect. During his residence at Plymouth he had often been 
the guest of the neighbouring sachems; and now, when he came in winter 
to the cabin of the chief of Pokanoket, he was welcomed by Massasoit; and 
^ the barbarous heart of Canonicus, the chief of the Narragansets, loved him 
as his son to the last gasp.*' “The ravens,’^ he relates with gratitude, “fed 
me in the wilderness."' And in requital for their hospitality, he was ever 
through his long life their friend and benefactor; the apostle of Christianity 
to them without hire, without weariness, and without impatience at their 
idolatry ; the guardian of their rights; the pacificator, when their rude passions 
were inflamed; and their unflinching advocate and protector, wnenever 
Eurc^ans att(*inpted an invasion of their rights. 

He first pitched and began to build and plant at Seekonk. But Seekonk 
was found to be within the patent of Plyinouth; on the other side of tlie 
water, the country opened in its unappropriated beauty, and there he might 
hope to establish a community as free as the other colonies. “ That ever- 
honoured Governor Winthrop," says Williams, “ privately wrote to me to steer 
my course to the Narr^ansett Bay, encouraging me from the freeness of the 
from EngUsh claims or patents. I took liis prudent motion as a voice 
from God."^ 

It was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, with five com- 
panions, embarked on the stream ; a frSl Indian canoe contained the founder 
of an independent state and its earliest citizens. Tradition has marked the 
spring near which they landed ; it is the parent spot, the first inhabited nook 
of Rhode Island. To express his unbroken confidence in the merci(‘s of God, 
Williams called the place Providence. “I desired," said he, “it might be for 
a shelter for persons distressed for conscience." 

In his new abode Williams could have less leisure for contemplation and 
study, “ My time," he observes of himself — and it is a sufficient apology for 
the roughness of his style, as a writer on morals — “ was not spent altogether 
in spiritual labours; but, day and night, at home and abroad, on the land 
and water, at the hoe, at the oar, for bread." In the course of two years he 
was joined by others, who fled to his asylum. The land which was now 
occupied by Williams was within the territory of the Narragansett Indians , 
it was not long before an Indian deed from Canonicus and Miantonomoh 
made him the undisputed possessor of an exUmsive domain. 

Notlffiig displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams than the 
use which ne made of his acquisition of territory. The soil he could claim 
as his “own, as truly as any man's coat upon his back"; and he “reserved 
to himself not one foot of land, not one tittle of political power, more than 
he granted to servants and strangers." “He gave away his lands and othei 
estate to them that he thought were most in wantj^ until he gave away all." 
He chose to found a commonwealth in the unmixed forms of a pure democ- 
racy ; where the will of the majority should govern the state ; yet “ only in 
civu things"; God alone was respected as the ruler of conscience. To their 
more aristocratic neighbours it seemed as if these fugitives “would have no 
ma^trates," for everything was as yet decided in convention of the people. 

This first system has had its influence on the whole political history of 
Rhode Island ; in no state in the world, not even in the a^cultural state of 
Vermont, has the magistracy A) little power, or the representatives of the 
freemen so much. ^ Tlie annals of Rhode Island, if written in the spiijt of 
philosophy, would exhibit the forms of society under a peculiar aspect ; had 
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the temtorv of ttie state correspoiKled to iSixb importanoe and angularity of 
the principles of its early existence, the world would have been filled with 
wonaer at the phenomena of its history. The most touching trait in the 
founder of Rhode Island was his conduct towards his persecutors. Thou^ 
keenly sensitive to the hardships which he had endu^, he was far from 
harbouring feeling of revenge towards those who banished him, and only 
regretted their delusion. did ever, from my soul, honour and love them, 
even when their judgment led them to afflict me.” In all his writing on 
the subject, he attacked the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of persecution, 
and never his persecutors or the colony of 
Massachusetts. & 

In contrast with Bancroft's eulogy we 
may quote the bitter estimate of the sharp- 
penned Cotton Mather, who was born a score 
of years before Roger Williams died.® 


COTTON Mather's estimate of roger 
WILLIAMS 

I tell my reader that there was a whole 
country in America like to be set on fire by 
the rapid motion of a windmill in the head 
of one particular man. Know, then, that 
about the year 1630, arrived here, one Mr. 

Roger Wilhams, who, being a preacher that 
had less light than fire in him, hath, by his 
own sad example, preached unto us the 
danger of that evil which the apostle men- 
tions in Romans x, 2, They have a zeal, but 
not according to Imowledge.” He violently 
urged that the civil magistrate might not 
punish breaches of the first table in the laws 
of the ten commandments; which assertion, 
besides the door which it opened unto a thousand profanities, by not being 
duly limited, it utterly took aw'ay from the authority all capacity to prevent 
the land, which they had purchased on purpose for their own recess from such 
things; its becoming such a sink of abominations, as would have been the 
reproach and ruin of Christianity in these parts of the world. The church 
taking the advice of their fathers in the state, on this occasion Mr. WilUams 
removed unto Plymouth, where he was accepted as a preacher for the two 
years ensuing. These things were, indeed, very disturbant and offensive; 
but there were two other tWgs in this quixotism, that made it no longer 
convenient for the civil authority to remain imconcemed about him; for, 
first. Whereas the king of England had granted a royal charter unto the 
governor and company of this colony, Tvmch patent was, indeed, the very 
life of the colony, this hot-headed man publicly and furiously preached against 
the patent, as an instrument of injustice, and pressed both raers and pjeople 
to be huinbled for their sin in takmg such a patent, and utterly throw it up, 
on an insignificant pretence of wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were 
me natives of the country, therein given to tire subjects of Ihe English crown, 
^condly, an order of the court, upon some just occasion, had been made, 
that an oath of fideli^ riiould be, though not imposed upon, yet offered unto 
H. w.— VOL. xznx. B 
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the frraolte, llie better to distinguish those whose fidelity might raider 
them capable of employment in the government; which order this man vehe* 
mently withstood, on a pernicious pretence that it was the prerogative of 
our I^rd Christ alone to have his office established with an oath ; and that 
an oath bei^ the worship of God, carnal persons, whereof he supposed there 
were many in the land, might not be pnt upon it. These crimes at last pro- 
cured a sentence of banishment upon him.^ 


ESTIMATES OF ROGER WILLIAMS 

Justin Winsoro is hardly more complimentary to Roger Williams. 
He affirms that the treatise in which Williams attacked the validity of titles 
acquired under patents granted by the king, as drawn up at Plymouth from 
1631-1633, contained matter that was of the gravest importance to the 
state. In his opinion, had Williams been able to impose his views upon the 
community, the whole foundation of the colony^s government would have 
been profoundly disturbed, and momentous economic complications would 
have arisen. It is perhaps not easy to say to what extent this view is 
justified, but doubtless a man of Winsor’s temperament did not speak 
without due consideration when he declared that the civil policy of Williams 
was factious and impracticable,” and that it was this quite as much or 
even more than any views on theology ” that led to his banishment. 

Charles Deane ^ appears to be convinced of the essential correctness of 
such estimates as this, for he declares that ” Williams was banished from 
Massachusetts principally for political reasons.” 

Edward Eggleston? reaches a quite difTerent conclusion as to the 
character of Williams and his relations to the communities in which his 
active life was passed. Eggleston does not hesitate to declare that '' local 
jealousy and sectarian prejudice have done what they could to obscure the 
facts of the trial and banishment of Williams.” He points out that many 
of the controversialists have declared that the exclusion of Williams from 
Massachusetts colony was purely and simply a question of politics. But he 
does not hesitate to characterise this argument as pettifogging. He 
stigmatises the idea that a commercial company was exduding an 
uncongenial person from its territory as absurd, pointing out that the 
rulers of Massachusetts in the days of Dudley and Haynes would have 
repudiated with indignation any plea that their magistracy lacked essential 
authority. He declares that they not only punished for unorthodox ex- 
pressions, but they did not hesitate to inquire minutely into private beliefs ; 
and he makes the convincing assertion that Williams was but one of scores 
who were banished because of matters of purely religious opinion. 

Eggleston admits, however, that there was muich in the temperament of 
the reformer that made him a difficult person to deal with in such a com- 
munity. He thinks that Williams had no large philosophical views ; that he 
was in many respects more childish than perhaps the average citizens of 
a childish age ; but that against his defects of temperament must be 
balanced an elevation of spirit that carried him forward where reason 
might have failed. Yet withal the man was not a pure sentimentalist. 
He had no delusions as to the true character of the savages, since he himself 
styles them as ” wolves endued* with men’s brains ” ; but he was a humani- 
twan and an altruist ; nay, he was a veritable prophet imbued with “ a 
clear-shining light not to to dimmed by prejudices or obscured by the deft 
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logic d a disputatious age/' Even those who are disposed to accept this view 
of the reformer, however, will not deny that a prophet may make himself a 
very disagreeable member of the community, flKud we may perhaps understand, 
even if we do not justify, the sentiments that led the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts to think themselves better off without such a reformer. ^ 

THE GOVERNORSHIP OP HARRY VANE 

Thus was Rhode Island the offspring of Massachusetts. The loss of the 
few emigrants who deserted to the new state was not sensibly felt in the 
parent colony. The stream of emigration now flowed with a full current. ^ 

During the summer of the same year twenty ships arrived in Massa- 
chusetts, oringing no less than three thousand new settlers. Among them 
was Hugh Peters, the celebrated chaplain and counsellor of Oliver Cromwell, 
and Sir Henry, commonly called Sir Hany Vane, son of a privy councillor 
at the English court. Peters, a zealous Puritan and a warm advocate erf 
popular rights, became minister of Salem. He remained in New England 
till 1641 , when at the request of the colonists he went to transact some 
business for them in the mother country, from which he was fated never 
to return. Vane, afterwards Sir Hemy Vane the younger, had been for 
some time restrained from indulging his wish to proceed to New England, 
by the prohibition of his father, who was at length induced to waive his 
objections by the interference of the king. A young man of patrician family, 
animated with such ardent devotion to the cause of pure religion and liberty 
that, relinquishing all his prospects in Britain, he chose to settle in an 
infant colony, which as yet afforded little more than a subsistence for its 
inhabitants, he was received in New England with the fondest regard and 
admiration. He was then little more than twenty-four years of age. His 
youth, which seemed to magnify the sacrifice he had made, increased no less 
the impression which his manners and appearance were calculated to pro- 
duce. So much did his mind predominate over his senses that, though 
constitutionally timid, and keenly susceptible of impreiwions of pain, yet 
his whole life was one continued coui’se of CTeat and daring enterprise ; and 
when, amidst the wreck of his fortunes and the treachery of his associates, 
death was presented to him in the fonn of a bloody execution, he prepared 
for it with a heroic and smiling intrepidity, and encountered it with tranquil 
and dignified resignation. The man who could so command himself was 
formed to acquire a powerful ascendency over the minds of others. He waa 
instantly admitted a freeman of Massachusetts; and extending his claims 
to respect by the address and ability which he displayed in conducting 
business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, by 
unanimous choice, and with the highest expectations of a happy and advan- 
tageous administration. 

In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane’s ideas of civil and 
religious liberty were at least a century in advance of the people among 
whom he was settled ; his character was not imderstood ; his youth prevented 
him from commanding the deference to which his personal qualities entitled 
him; he became involved in a controversy, where he had notning but rearon 
and justice to oppose to violent party spirit ; and a party in opposition to him, 
composed of some of the most noted men in tjie colony, was organised at the 
very outset of his career. . 

Meantime others of the English nobility were disposeci to follow him to 
the Puritan colony. « Lords Say and Seal and Lord B^xioke signified their 
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'wUlrngnto^ become citizens of Massachusettvif they could be permitted 
a her^tary seat in the senate, as at home. The colonial authontiea were 
willing to make any reasonable concession to gain such powerful friends; 
and they offered appointments for life, but declined making any hereditary 
grants, assigning the most obvious reason for their refusal— 4he pebble 
mcapacity of some futiu'e scion of some noble house to discharge cr^tably 
the duties of a senator. Thus Massachusetts escap)ed the infliction of a 
hereditary nobility. 

The structure of the government in Massachusetts gave political power 
to the clergy, since church membership was a necessary qualification for a 
voter, ^ and this could only be obtained by clerical approbation. The founders 
of the colony, Winthrop and his frienas, of course approved of this state 
of things, since it had originated with them. A party, however, soon rose 
in the colony actuated by more liberal views, and opposed to every infringe- 
ment of spiritual liberty. The leader of this party was a woman.® 


MRS. ANNE HUTCHINSON 

No person in American annals has suffered more obloquy without cause 
than Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. She came with her husband from Lincolnshire 
to Boston in 1636. Her husband was a man of note, being a representative 
of Boston, and in good repute. Mrs. Hutchinson was a well-educated woman. 
She was ambitious and active, and was delighted with metaphysical subtleties 
and nice distinctions. She had a ready pen and a fine memory, and from 
the habit of taking notes in church she possessed herself of all the points 
in Mr. Cotton^s sermons, which she was fond of communicating to others 
of less retentive faculties. 

She held conference meetings at her own house, and commented on the 
great doctrines of salvation. She entertained several speculative opinions 
that, in the present state of intelligence, would be considered as harmless 
as a poet's dream, but which at that time “threw the whole colony into 
a flame." Every household was fevered by religious discussions upon cove- 
nants of faith and covenants of works, always the most bitUT of all disputes. 
In all probability the vanity of Mrs. Hutchinson was raised, to see that she 
could so easily disturb the religious and metaphysical world about her ; and 
no doubt but that the persecutions she suffered made her more obstinate 
than she otherwise woulcl have been. If they had let her alone, her doctrines 
would have passed away with a thousand other vagaries; but the clergy 
would not suffer this to be, notwithstanding they risked something in calling 
this popular woman to an account. She was considered wiser and more 
learned in the Scriptures than all her oppjonents. She had powerful friends. 
Sir Hen^ Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and Wheelwright, 
Ae ministers, were her warm supporters, and had a profound respect for 
her talents and virtues ; but still the majority of the clergy was a|;ainst her. 

In 1637 a synod was called, the first in American history, which was held 
in conclave at Cambridge. It was composed of the governor, the deputy 
governor, the council of assistants, and the teachers and elders of churches. 
They sat in conclave for fear of the people, particularly Mrs. Hutchinson's 
followers. Her friend. Sir He^^ry Vane, was no longer in the chair of state. 
In this body she charged with heresy, and called upon to defend herself 

[* Indeed. Straus < says that Massachusetts was under a government of oonmoations 
rathOT than ot towns, since only church members could vote.] 
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before these inaiuators. The charges and specifications were numerous, 
as is proved by tne judcnent of the court. Before the tribunal she stood for 
three weeks, defending herself against a body of inquisitors, who were at once 
the prosecutors, the witnesses, and the judges. The report of the trial is said 
to oe from the minutes of Governor Winthrop, certainly not from her own 
brief. The charges from the governor, who presided, were vituperative and 
vague, consisting of general matters rather than of special allegations; to all 
of which die returned the most acute and pregnant answers, evincing a mind 
of the first order. One after another of her judges questioned and harangued, 
but she never lost her self-possession. The only circumstance in the whole 
case that shows the sincerity of her judges is the report they have made of her 
trial. Her judges were the first in the land, comprising everyone in the 
colony who had not fallen under the suspicion of having been her friend. 
That intolerant old Dudley, the lieutenant-governor, was the moat invet- 
erah' of her enemies. Cotton, who was called as a witness, behaved well, 
and grave and holy as he was, was treated with great severity as a witness. 
On the whole, they proved nothing against her but that she had expressed 
her own opinions freely, and supported them manfully by unanswerable texts 
of Scripture. 

They found her guilty of more than eighty heretical opinions; but, for- 
tunately for themselves, they did not venture to specify them in her sentence, 
i)ut ordered her to recant and renounce them under the penalty of excona- 
munication and banishment. Mrs. Hutchinson was finii; she made a fair 
explanation, but would not renounce what she conscientiously believed to 
be right.i 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE ANTTXOMIAN CONTROVERSY; VANE^S FALL, 1636 

Amidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, the vagaries of undisciplined 
imaginations, and the extravagances to which the intellectual power may 
be led in its pursuit of ultimate principles, the formation of two distinct par- 
ties may be plerceived. The first consisted of the original settlers, the framers 
of the civil government, and their adherents — they who were intent on the 
foundation and preservation of a commonwealth, and were satisfied with the 
established order of society. They had founded their government on the basis 
of the church, and church membership could be obtained only by the favour 
of the clergy and an exemplary life. They dreaded unlimited freedom of 
opinion as the parent of ruinous divisions. 

The other party was composed of individuals who had arrived after the 
civil government and religious discipline of the colony had been established. 
They came fresh from th^ study of the tenets of Geneva, and their pride 
consisted in following the principles of the Reformation with logical precision 
to all their consequences. Their eyes were not primarily directed to the 
institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religious system. 
They had come to the wilderness for freedom of religious opinion, and they 
resisted every form of despotism over the mind. To them the clergy of 
Massachusetts were “ the imers of persecution,^^ ** popish factors,^' who had 
not imbibed the true doctrines of Christian rqjorm. Every political opinion, 
every philosophical tenet, assumed in those days a theologjpal form : with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, they derided the formality of the 
established religion, wd sustained with intense fanaticism the paramount 
authority of private ^dgment. 
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Anne Hutchinson was encouraged by John Wheelwright, her brother, 
and by Henry Vane, the governor of the colony; wlule a majority of the 
people of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clerj^. Scholars 
and men of learning, members of the magistracy, and the general court adopted 
her opinions. The public mind seemed hastening towards an insurrection 
against spiritual authority, and she was denounced by Winthrop ^ as “ weak- 
ening the hands and hearts of the people towards the ministers,” as being 
‘^like Roger Williams or worse.” 

The subject possessed the highest political importance. Nearly all the 
clergy, except Cotton, in whose house Vane was an inmate, clustered together 
in defence of their influence and in opposition to Vane; and Wheelwright, 
who in a fast-day’s seimon (March, 1637) had strenuously maintained the 
truth of his opinions, and had never been confuted, in spite of the remon- 
strance of the governor, was censured by the general court for sedition. 
At the ensuing choice of magistrates the religious divisions controlled the 
elections. The friends of Wheelwright had threatened an aj^peal to England; 
but in the colony, says Burdett,*^ ‘‘it was accounted perjury and treason 
to speak of appeals to the king.” The contest appeared, therefore, to the 

K le, not as the struggle for intellectual freedom against the authority 
e cler^, but as a contest for the liberties of Massachusetts against the 
power of tne English government. Could it be doubted who would obtain 
the confidence of the people ? 

In the midst of such high excitement that even the pious Wilson climbed 
into a tree to harangue the people on election day, Winthrop and his friends, 
the fathers and founders of the colony, recovered the entire management 
of the government. But the dispute infused its spirit into eve^thing; 
it interfered with the levy of the troops for the Pequot war; it influenced 
the respect shown to the magistrates; the distribution of town lots; the assess- 
ment of rates ; and at last th(' continued existence of the two opposing parties 
was considered inconsistent with the public peace. To prevent the increase 
of a faction esteemed to be so da^erous, a law somewhat analogous to the 
alien law in England and to the Europ)eari policy of passports, was enacted 
by the party in power ; none should be received within the jurisdiction but such 
as should be allowed by some of the magistrates. The dangers which were 
simultaneously menaced from the Episcopal party in the mother country 
gave to the measure an air of magnanimous defiance ; it was almost a procla- 
mation of independence. As an act of intolerance, it found in Vane' an 
inflexible opponent, and, using the language of the times, he left a memorial 
of his dissent. Scribes and Pharisees, and such as are confirmed in any way 
of error” — these are the remarkable words of the man who soon embarked 
for England, where he afterwards pleaded in parliament for the liberties 
of Catholics and dissenters — “all such are not to be denied cohabitation, 
but are to be pitied and reformed. Ishmael shall dwell in the presence of 
his brethren.” 

Now that Vane had returned to England, it was hardly possible to find 
any grounds of difference between the flexible Cotton and his equally ortho- 
dox opponents. The general peace of the colony being thus assured, the 
triumph of the clergy was complete, and the civil magistrates proceeded to 

P Milton, whose intercourse with Vane afforded him ample opportunities of under- 
standing his charactef, pronounces a noble eulogy on him in the sonnet which commences, 

** Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 

Than whom a better senator ne’er held V 
The helm of Rome.”] 
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pass sentence on the more resolute offenders. Wheelwright, Anne Hutchinson, 
and Aspinwall wem exiled from the territory of Haosaduisette, as ''unfit 
for the society” of its citizens. 

^ ended the Antinomian strife in Massachusetts. The principles of 
Anne Hutchinson were a natmal consequence of the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. She had imbibed them in Europe ; and it is a singmar fact, though easy 
of explanation, that in the very year in which she was arraigned at Boston, 
Descartes, like herself a refugee from his country, like herself a prophetic 
harbinger of the spirit of the coming age, established philosophic liberty 
on the method of free reflection. Both asserted that the conscious judgment 
of the mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but promulgate, 
under the philosophic form of free reflection, the same truth which Anne 
Hutchinson, with the fanaticism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the form of inward revelations. 

Wheelwright and his immediate friends removed to the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and at the head of tide-waters on that stream they founded the 
town of Exeter; one more little republic in the wilderness, organised on the 
principles of natural justice by the voluntary combination of the inhab- 
itants. 

The larger number of the friends of Anne Hutchinson, led by John Clarke 
and William Coddington, proceeded to the south, designing to make a plan- 
tation on Long Island, or near Delaware Bay. But Roger Williams wel- 
comed them to his vicinity (March 24th, 1638), and his own influence, and 
the powerful name of Henry Vane, prevailed with Miantonomoh, the chief 
of the Narragansets, to obtain for them a gift of the beautiful island of 
Rhode Island. The spirit of the institutions established by this band of 
volunta^ exiles, on the soil which they owed to the benevolence of the natives, 
was derived from natural justice ; a social compact, signed after the manner 
of the precedent at New Plymouth, so often imitatea in America, founded 
the government upon the basis of the universal consent of every inhabitant; 
the forms of the administration were borrowed from the examples of the 
Jews. Coddington was elected judge in thfe new Israel, and three elders were 
soon chosen as his assistants. The colony rested on the principle of intellectual 
liberty ; philosophy itself could not have placed the right on a broader basis. 
The settlement prospered, and it became necessary to establish a consti- 
tution. It was therefore ordered by the whole body of freemen, and "unani- 
mously agreed upon, that the government, which this body politic doth attend 
unto in this island, and the jurisdiction thereof, in favour of our prince, 
is a Democracie, or popular government; that is to say, it is in the power 
of the body of freemen orderly assembled, or major part of them, to make 
or constitute just Lawes, by which they will be regulated, and to depute from 
among themselves such njinisters as shall see them faithfully executea between 
man and man. It was further ordered that none be accounted a delinquent 
for doctrine”; the law for "liberty of conscience was perpetuated.” The 
little community was held together by the bonds of affection and freedom 
of opinion; benevolence was their rule; they trusted in the power of love 
to win the victory ; and " the signet for the state” was ordered to be "a sheafe 
of arrows,” with " the motto Amor vincet omnia” A patent froni England 
seemed necessary for their protection; and to whom could they direct their 
letters but to the now powerful Henry Vane f 

Such were the institutions which sprung from the patty of Anne Hutch- 
inson. But she did not long enjoy their protection. Recovering from a 
transient dejection Jf mind, 3ie had gloried in her sufferings, as her great- 
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est happiness ; and, niaking her way through the forest, she travelled land 
to the settlement of Roger Williams, and from thence joined her friends 
on the island, ^ring with them the hardships of early emigrants. Her 
powerful mind still continued its activity; young men from the colonies 
TOcame converts to her opinions ; and she excited such admiration that to 
the leaders in Massachusetts it *'gave cause of suspicion of witchcraft." 
She was in a few years left a widow, but was blessed with affectionate chil- 
dren. A tinge of fanaticism pervaded her family : one of her sons and Collins, 
her son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the people of Boston on 
the wrongs of their mother. But would the Puritan magistrates of that day 
tolerate an attack on their government? Severe imprisonments for many 
months was the punishment inflicted on the young men for their boldness. 
Rhode Island itself seemed no longer a safe place of refuge, and the whole 
family removed beyond New Haven into the territory of the Dutch. The 
violent Kieft had provoked an insurrection among the Indians ; the house of 
Anne Hutchinson was attacked and set on fire (1643); hersedf, her son-in-law, 
and all their family, save one child, perished by the rude weapons of the 
savages, or were consumed by the flames. 


THE COLONISATION OF CONNECTICUT 

When Lord Brooke and lords Say and Seal proposed to emigrate to New 
England, they obtained from the earl of Warwick an assignment of a grant 
which he had received from the Pl 3 rmouth council for lands on the Con- 
necticut river, and they had proceeded so far in their design as to send out an 
agent to take possession of the territory and build a fort, “Happily for 
.^erica," says Grahame,® “the sentiments and habits that rendered them 
unfit members of a society where complete dvil liberty and perfect simplicity 
of manners were esteemed reejuisite to the general happiness, prevented these 
noblemen from carrying their project into execution. They proposed to 
establish an order of nobility and hereditary magistracy in America, and 
consumed so much time in arguing this important point with the other set- 
tlers who were to be associated with them, that at length their ardour for 
emigration subsided, and nearer and more interesting projects opened to their 
view in England." 

In 1633 certain emigrants from the New Plymouth colony built a trading- 
house at Windsor, and others from Massachusetts were preparing to iollow 
them; but they had all been preceded by the subjects of another European 

S wer. The first settlements on the Connecticut river were effected by the 
itch; and the imputation of the English settlers that the former were 
intruders seems to be quite unfoundea in justice or truth. The patent 
obtained from their own government for all lancls they should discover 
included the lands on the Connecticut river, which was as yet unknown to the 
Engjish. They traded with the Indians for several years, and purchased from 
them a tract of land, on which they erected a fort and trading-house at Hart- 
ford before the English had taken possession of the country. Those who 
came from Plyrnouth and Massachusetts colonies, and attempted to drive the 
Dutch from their settlements, were not possessed of the smallest title from 
the Plymouth Company. The f^rior claim of the Dutch will appear from the 
account of this traiisaction given by Governor Bradford,»w in which he relates 
how they eluded the vigilance of the Dutch by craft and deceit, and, on the 
pretence of trading; with the natives, succeeded in pasi^ng their setuement. 
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and sailed to about a mile above them, on the Connecticut wheie they made 
a clearing, erected a house, and fordfira the (daoe by palimMles. The writer 
continues: '^The Dutch send word home to the Monhatos of what was done ; 
and in process of time they send a band of about seventy men, in warlike 
manner, with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing us strengthened, 
and that it would cost blood, they come to a parley, and return in peace. 
And this was our entrance there. We did the Dutch no wrong, for we took 
not a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place above them, and 
bought that tract of land which belonged to the Indians we carried with us, 
and our friends, with whom the Dutch had nothing to do/' 

In 1634 a number of the inhabitants of Cambridge, with the reverend 
Mr. Hooker at their head, applied to the general court of Massachusetts for 
permission to remove to the banks of the Connecticut, on the plea that the 
number of emigrants did not allow them such a choice of lands as they desired. 
The court was divided on the subject, and its consideration was postponed 
for a time. Several of the most active of those engaged in the enterprise 
had proceeded so far in their preparations for removing that they would 
not wait the court's consent ; and, accordingly, five of them set out and pro- 
ceeded to a beautiful spot on the Connecticut, a few miles below Hartford, 
where they built huts and passed the winter. The general court again 
assembled in May, 1636, and granted permission to Hooker and his com- 
pany to remove to Connecticut, as they desired ; stipulating, however, that 
tliey sliould remain under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Active prepara- 
tions for removal were immediately commenced, and small parties were sent 
out in advance, not only from Cambridge, but also from Dorchester and 
Watertown. 

While preparing for their departure from Massachusetts, the colonists were 
apprised that the lands they had intended to occupy had been granted to 
a London company by royal charter. They finally determined to go, having 
agreed with the Plymouth Company that in case they were obliged to aban- 
don the lands the company should indemnify them, or provide another place 
of settlement. They commenced their journey about the middle of October, 
accompanied by their cattle, swine, and other property, and numbering about 
sixty persons, men, women, and children. They were occupied several weeks 
on the march, having numberless difficulties to encount/cr in the fording of 
streams, crossing hills and swamps, and cutting pathways through^ dense 
forests. When near the place of their destination the company divided, 
and different parties occupied the several towns of Windsor, Hartford, ana 
Wethersfield. 

Unfortimately for the settlers, the winter began much earlier than usual ; 
the weather was stormy and severe, and by the 15th of November Connec- 
ticut river was frozen over, and the snow lay to a considerable depth. Sev- 
eral vessels were wrecked on the New England coast, and from one three 
men escaped to New Plymouth, famished and benumbed with wandering for 
ten days in deep snow. A general scarcity of provisions ensued by the 
beginning of December. A party of thirteen set out for Boston, and on 
their way one of the number fell through the ice in crossing a stream, and 
the remainder must have perished but for the kindness of the Indians. ^ An- 
other party of sixty persons proceeded down the river to meet their provisions ; 
but being disappointed in this, they went fin board the Rebecca, a vessel of 
sixty tons, which was shut up by the ice, twenty mil& up the river. By 
the partial meltin^of the ice she was enabled to return to open water, but 
running on a bar m the sound, she was obliged to unload in order to get o^ 
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The cargo was replaced, and in five days they reached Boston. Those who 
remained on the Connecticut suffered intensely during the winter, and 
thouj^ they were kindly assisted by the Indians, yet they were forcra to 
subsist on malt, grains, and acorns. 

Those who had left Connecticut in the winter, returned thither in the 
spring, accompanied by many others who had determined to take up their 
aoode in the new colony. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE PEQUOTB (1637 A.D.) 

The Indians about the Connecticut had shown a hostile disposition 
from the first settlement. The Pequots were the most formidable tribe of 
New England, numbering from seven hundred to a thousand warriors, long 
accustomed to victory. Their principal forts were at Groton, where their 
great prince Sassacus resided, and at Stonington, on the Mystic river. TTie 
Pequots were endeavouring to form a league with the Narragansets and 
Mohegans for the utter extirpation of the wlutes. Information of this design 
had been given to the governor of Massachusetts by Roger Williams ; but not 
content with this measure of precaution, the intrepid founder of Rhode 
Island embarked himself alone in a small canoe and proceeded directly to 
the house of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots, and it was not without days and nights of earnest solicitation, 
and at the imminent peril of his life, that he finally succeeded in detaching 
the Narragansets from the league. Their example was followed by the Mohe- 
gans, and thus the Pequots were left to contend single-handed with their 
civilised adversaries. 

Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflicted by the Pequots, and the actual 
murder of about tliirty of the settlers, determined the general court of Con- 
necticut to proceed to active hostilities; and on the 1st of May, 1037, they 
resolved to raise ninety men, who were placed under the command of Cap- 
tain Mason. This force, accompanied by sixty friendly Indians under Uncas, 
a Mohegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett Bay. On the 22nd 
they repaired to the court of Canonicus, the patriarch of the tribe, and were 
received with Indian solemnity by the younger and more fiery sacliem Mian- 
tonomoh, who offered to join them. They here heard of the arrival of the 
Massachusetts troops at Providence; but it was determined not to wait for 
them, and on the next day the allies marched to Nihantiek, bordering on the 
country of the Pequots. Here a large body of friendly Indians joined them, 
and, pushing on the Mystic river, the amiy encamped about two miles from 
the enemy's fort, just at nightfall. The Pequots, who had seen the vessels 
pass the harbour some days before, and believed that the English wanted 
course to attack them, were passing the night in. rejoicing, singing, and 
dancing, till weary with these exertions they at last soi^ht repose. A bright 
moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before day. The 
barking of a watch-dog and ciy of an Indian sentinel roused the slumbering 
savages, who rushed from their wigwams to meet a determined foe. The 
Pequots fought bravely, and would probably have made their escape, had not 
Mason set fire to their dwellings, and thus forced them from their lurking- 
places into open light, to be a mark for the English muskets. The victory 
was complete, but the conqueror!* were in a dangerous situation. Several of 
their numbers were killed, and one-fourth wounded. The remainder, exhausted 
with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and ill-provided with ammunition, were 
jl^posed to the rage of a fresh body of savages, but a few miles distant, who 
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would be exasperated on hearing d the destruction of their brethren. For- 
tunatelV) at the time of this perplexity their vessels were seen steering into 
the harbour; and being received on board, the troops reached thd^omes 
in less than a month from the day that the court had resolved on war. 

The troops from Massachusetts and Connecticut arrived in time to hunt 
out a number of the fugitives, bum their remaining villages, and lay waste 
their corn-fields. Sassacus fled towards the Hudson, with a party of his 
chief sachems ; but he was surprised by the Mohawks, and with his w'arriors 
put to death. Mononotto alone escaped.® 


THE NEW HAVEN CX)LONY (1637 A.D.) 

The few that survived, about two himdrcd, surrendering in despair, were 
enslaved by the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans and the Narra- 
gansets. There remained not a sannup nor squaw, not a warrior nor child, 
of the Pcquot name. A nation had disappeared from the family of man. 
The vigour and courage displayed by the settlers on the Coimecticut, in this 
first Indian war in New England, stmek terror into the savages, and secured 
a long succession of years of peace. The infant was safe in its cradle, the 
labourer in the fields, the solitary traveller during the night-watches in the 
forest; the houses needed no bolts, the settlements no palisades.^ 

THE “fundamental ORDERS”; THE FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION (1639 A.D.) 

Under the lienignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to perfect 
its political institutions, and to form a body politic by a voluntary associa- 
tion The constitution which was thus framed (January 14th, 1639) was of 
unexampled liberality. [It was known as “The Fundamental Orders,” and 
adopted by a general convention of the planters of the three towns of Hart- 
ford, Windsor, and Wethersfield.] The elective franchise belonged to all the 
members of the towns who had taken the oath of allegiance to the common- 
wealth ; the magistrates and legislature were chosen annually by ballot ; and 
the representatives were apportioned among the towns accorchng to popu- 
lation. Centuries have elapsed ; the world has been made wiser by the most 
various experience; ]>ohtical institutions have become the theme on which 
the most powerful and cultivated minds have been employed ; and so many 
constitutions have been framed or refonned, stifled or subverted, that memory 
may despair of a complete catalogue; but the people of Connecticut have 
found no rc'ason to deviate essentially from the frame of government estab- 
lished by their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recog- 
nised ; the laws of honest justice were the basis of the commonwealth, and 
therefore its foundations were lasting. These humble emigrants invented an 
admirable system. No ancient usages, no hereditary differences of rank, no 
established interests, impeded the application of the principles of justice. 
They who judge of men by their services to the human race, will never 
cease to honour the memory of Hooker and of Haynes.^ 

Alexander Johnstone speaks even more glowingly of the Fundamental 
Orders. He speaks of the first constitution of Connecticut as being the 
first written constitution, in the modern dfense of the term, as a permanent 
limitation on governmental power, known in history,* and it is not strange 
that he becomes pntbusiastic in characterisinjg so memorable a document. 
Possibly there is something of local partisanship in his plea, yet we shall i^t 
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be far wrong in aOOeptine his point of view for the moment and inspecting 
the constitution though his eyes. He notes that there is a popular opinion 
to the effect that democracy had its origin on the western continent in a 
compact that was really made in the cabin of the Mayflower, but he declares 
that the instrument in question had no sound political basis, and was indeed 
the exponent of no new or progressive idea. It even began, quite after the 
manner of European documents of the time, with formal acknowledgment of 
the authority of the king ; and this was natural enough, considering that the 
authors of the document were themselves subjects of the "king, who had no 
thought of breaking away from the traditions of their country, nor any 
feeling that they were entering an alien territory. 

Possibly Johnston goes too far, however, in declaring that the Plymouth 
system was only accidentally democratic, unless indeecf the word accidental 
be used in a very liberal interpretation : for. after all, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
notwithstanding their recognition of the king^s authority and their loyalty to 
that form of government under which they had been reared, had nevertheless 
an idea of reaching out for greater freedom of personal action — though that 
idea came to be interpreted as meaning that your neighbour's manner of life 
must be established in accordance with your own conceptions of propriety. 

THE TRUE IMPORT OF THE ORDERS 

But such limitations of the altruistic spirit arc little to be wondered at. 
It is not easy to vault from one form of government or one manner of life 
to another. Progress in politics, as in other affairs, must be by evolution 
if new goals are to be securely reached, rather than by sudden saltations. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that the Plymouth colony could not 
accomplish all that was brought to pass at a later period on the banks of 
ihe Connecticut, and under the leadership of such a reformer as Thomas 
Hooker. There is little doubt that here at Hartford a distinct step towards 
a broader interpretation of the spirit of democracy was made ; perhaps even 
the step was so important as to justify Johnston's characterising of it as a 
new birth. But be that as it may, the essential feature of the idea which 
finds embodiment in the Fundamental Orders was one that was to play an 
important part in the future history, not only of New England, but of all 
other portions of the American commonwealth. It was the idea that the 
town is the unit of government ; that the smallest community is a microcosm 
in which the principles of government that control the commonwealth as a 
whole are to be embodied. 

Speaking more specifically, Johnston regards the really new principle 
introduced by the Orders as being the provision that certain chief in- 
habitants of each town, not exceeding seven, were to be chosen to act as 
ma^trates. This was the foundation of that system of local executive 
boards or selectmen " who from that time forward were to exercise the 
responsibility of deciding all minor matters, and even matters of consider- 
able moment, for their respective commonwealths in the intervals between 
the town meetings. Numerous details as to the right of suffrage, the power 
of selling lands, of passing local laws, and of matters of assessment and 
taxation, were naturally included in the constitution, though some of these 
required to be interpreted by the t^ourts at a later day. All in all, these pro- 
ceraings in Connecticut in 1639 have been held singularly to forecast, on a 
small scale, the great developments that were to mark the national growth 
o^ihe succ^ing century.® 
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THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 

In equal ind^ndence, a Puritan colony sprang up at New Haven, under 
the guidance of John Davenport as its pastor, and of the excellent Theophilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twentj^ years, till his death. 
Its forms were austere, unmixed Calvinism, but the spirit of humanity had 
sheltered itself under the rough exterior. The colonists held their first gath- 
ering under a branching oak (April 18th, 1638). It was a season of gloom. 
lln(ter the leafless tree the little flock were taught by Davenport that, like 
the Son of man, they were led into the wilderness to be tempted. After a 
day of fasting and prayer, they rested their first frame of government on a 
simple plantation covenant, that “ all of them would be ordered by the rules 
which the Scriptures held forth to them.^' A title to lands was obtained 
by a treaty with the natives, whom they protected against the Mohawks. 
When, after more than a year, the free planters of the colony desired a more 
perfect form of government, they held their constituent assembly in a bam 
(June 4th, 1639). Tliere, by the influence of Davenport, it was solemnly 
resolved that the Scriptures are the perfect rule of a commonwealth; that 
the purity and peace of the ordinance to themselves and their posterity were 
the great end of civil order; and that church members only should be free 
burgesses. A committee of twelve was selected to choose seven men, qualified 
for the foundation work of organising the government. Eaton, Davenport, 
and five others were “the seven pillars for the new house of wisdom in 
the wilderness. August 23rd, 1639, the seven pillars assembled, possessing 
for the time absolute power. Having abrogated every previous executive 
trust, they admitted to the court all church members; the character of civil 
magistrates was next expounded “from the sacred oracles and the election 
followed. Then Davenport, in the words of Moses to Israel in the wilder- 
ness, gave a charge to the governor, to judge righteously ; “ the cause that is^ 
too hard for you^' — such was part of the minister's text — “bring it imto me, 
and I will hear it." Annual elections were ordered; and thus New Haven 
made the Bible its statute-book, and the elect its freemen. As neighbouring 
towns were planted, each was likewise a house of wisdom, resting on its 
seven pillars, and aspiring to be illumined by the eternal light. The colonists 
prepared for the second coming of Christ, which they confidently expected. 
Meantime their pleasant villages spread along the Sound, and on the opposite 
shore of Long Island, and for years they nursed the hope of “ speedily plant- 
ing Delaware." 


MASSACHUSETTS PREPARES TO RESIST CHARLES 1 

The English government was not indifferent to the progress of the colonies 
of New England. The fate of the first emigrants had b^n watched by all 
parties with benevolent curiosity ; nor was there any inducement to oppress 
the few sufferers, whom the har^hips of their condition were so fast wasting 
away. The adventurers were encouraged by a proclamation on November 
24th, 1630, which, with a view to their safety, pronibited the sale of firearms 
to the sav^es. ^ 

The stem discipline exercised by the government aj; Saleni produced an 
early harvest of enemies; resentment long rankled in the minds of some, 
whom Endicott hs,d perhaps too passionately punished; and when they 
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returned to England, Mason md Gorgi^, the riv^ of the Massaohusetts 
Company, willingly echoed their vindictive complaints. Massachusetts was 
ably defended by ^Itonstall, Humphrey, and Cradock, its friends in 
Enmand. 

Revenge did not slumber because it had been once defeated ; and the 
triumphant success of the Puritans in America disposed the leaders of the 
high-church party to listen to the clamours of the malignant. Proof was 
produced of marriages celebrated by civil magistrates, and of the system of 
colonial church discipline — proceedings which were wholly at variance with 
the laws of England. “The departure of so many of the best,^^ such “num- 
ters of faithful and free-born Englishmen and good Christians,'' began to 
be regarded by the archbishops as an affair of sUite ; and ships bound with 
passengers for New England were detained in the Thames by an order of 
the council. Burdett ^ had also written from New England to Laud that 
“the colonists aimed not at new discipline, but at sovereignty"; and the 
greatest apprehensions were raised by a requisition which commanded the 
letters patent of the company to be produced in England. To this requisi- 
tion the emigrants returned no reply. 

Still more menacing was the appointment of an arbitrary special commission 
for the colonies. The archbishop of Canterbury and those who were associated 
with him, on April 10th, 1634, received full power over the American planta- 
tions, to establish the government and dictate the laws ; to regulate the church ; 
to inflict even the heaviest punishments ; and to revoke any charter which 
had been surreptitiously obtained, or which conceded liberties prejudicial 
to the royal prerogative. 

The news of tliis commission reached Boston (September 18th), and it was 
at the same time rumoured that a general governor was on his way. The in- 
tellipnce awakened the most lively interest in the whole colony, and led to the 
boldest measures. Poor as the new settlements were, six hundred pounds 
were raised towards fortifications ; “ the assistants and the deputies discovered 
their minds to one another," and the fortifications were hastened. All 
the ministers assembled at Boston on January 19th, 1635 ; it marfe the age, 
that their opinions were consulted ; it marks the age still more, that they 
unanimously declared against the reception of a general governor. 

Restraints were therefore placed upon emigration (December, 1634); no 
one above the rank of a serving-man might remove to the colony without 
the special leave of the commissioners; and persons of inferior order were 
required to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. Willingly as these 
acts were performed by religious bigotry, they were prompted by another 
cause. The members of the grand council of Plymouth, long reduced to a 
state of inactivity, prevented by the spirit of the English merchants from 
oppressing the people, and having already made grants of all the lands from 
Penobscot to Long Island, determined to resign thair charter, which was no 
longer possessed of any vdue. Several of the company desired as individ- 
uals to become the proprietaries of extensive territones, even at the dis- 
honour of invalidating all their grants as a corporation. The hope of 
acquiring principalities subverted the sense of justice. A meeting of the lords 
was duly convened, and the whole coast, from Aca^ to beyond the Hudson, 
being divided into shares, was distributed, in part at least, by lots. Whole 
provinces gained an owner by the drawing of a lottery. 

Thus far all went smoothly ; it Vas a more difficult matter to gain possession 
of the prizes ; the in&ependent and inflexible colony of Massachusetts formed 
too serious an obstacle. The grant for Massachusetts, pt was argued, was 
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surreptitioi^ obtained; th8r landa belonged to Robert Qor^ by a prior 
deed; the intruders had “made themselves a free peopde.’^ The general 
patent for New England was surrendered to the king in June. To obtain 
of him a confirmation of their respective grants, and to invoke the whole 
force of English power against the charter of Massachusetts, were at the 
same time the objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, distinctly 
avowed in their public acts. 

Now was the sea^n of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New England. 
The l^g and council already feared the consec^uences that ii^ht come from 
the unbridled spirits of the Americans; his dislike was notorious; and at Uie 
Trinity term in the court of king^s bench a quo warranto was brought against 
the company of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Michaelmas sev- 
eral of its members who resided in England made their appearance, and 
judgment was pronounced against them individually ; the rest of the patentees 
stood outlawed, but no judgment was entered up against them. The unex- 
pected death (in December) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of New Hamp- 
shire, had been the chief mover of all the aggressions on the rights of tne 
adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, which Gorges had too 
much honesty and too little intrigue to renew. 

The severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the fines, which 
avarice rivalled bigotry in imposing, the rigorous proceedings with regard 
to ceremonies, the suspending and silencing of multitudes of ministers, 
still continued; and men were, says John Miller, “enforced by heaps to desert 
their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and the savage deserts 
of America, could hide and shelter them from the fury of the bishops.” The 
pillory had become the bloody scene of human agony and mutilation, as an 
ordinary punistmient, and the friends of Laud jested on the suffering which 
were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. They were provoked to the indis- 
cretion of a complaint, and then involved in a persecution. They were im- 
prisoned and scourged; their noses were slit; their ears were cut off; their 
cheeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But the lash and the shears 
and the glowing iron could not destroy principles which were rooted in the 
soul, and which danger made it glorious to profess. Not even America 
could long be safe against the designs of despotism. A proclamation was 
issued to prevent the emigration of ruritans ; the king refused his dissenting 
subjects the security of the wilderness. 

The privy council interfered to stay a squadron of eight ships, which 
were in the Thames, preparing to embark for New England (May 1st, 1638). 
It has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on board this fleet. The 
English ministry of that day might willingly have exiled Hampden ; no original 
authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, allude to the design immted 
to him. There are no circumsSstnees in the lives of Hampden and Crom- 
well corroborating the iptory, but many to establish its improbability; there 
came over, during this summer, twenty ships, and at least three thousand j 
persons ; and had Hampden designed to emigrate, he whose maxim in life 
forbade retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as it was calm, possessed 
energy enough to have accomplished his purpose. Nor did he ever embark 
for America; the fleet in which he is said to have taken his passage was 
delayed but a few days ; on petition of the owners and passengers King 
Charles removed the restraint ; the ships proceeded on their intended voyage ; 
and the whole company, as it seems withWt diminution, arrived safdy in 
the bay of Massachusetts. Had Hampden and Cromwfell been of the party, 
they too would ha^e reached New England. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REFUSES TO SURRENDER ITS CHARTER 

A few weeks before this attempt to stay emigration, the lords of the 
council had written to Winthron, recalling to mind the former proceedings 
by a guo warranto^ and demanaing the return of the patent. In case of 
refusal, it was added, the king would assume into his own hands the entire 
management of the plantation. But "David in exile could more safely 
expostulate with Saul for the vast space between them.^' The colonists, 
without desponding, demanded a trial before condemnation. They urged 
(^ptember 6th) that the recall of the patent would be a manifest breach of 
faith, pregnant with evils to themselves and their neighbours ; that it would 
strengthen the plantations of the French and the Dutch; that it would dis- 
courage all future attempts at colonial enterprise; and, finally, “if the patent 
be taken from us’^ — such was their cautious but energetic remonstrance — 
“ the common people will conceive that his majesty hath cast them off, and 
that hereby they are freed from their allegiance and subjection, and there- 
fore will be ready to confederate themselves under a new government, for 
their necessair safety and subsistence, which will be of dangerous example 
unto other plantations, and perilous to ourselves, of incurring his majes- 
ty's displeasure.” They therefore beg of the royal clemency the favour of 
neglect. 

But before their supplication could find its way to the throne, the monarch 
was himself already involved in disasters. There is now no time to oppress 
New England ; the throne itself totters ; there is no need to forbid emigration ; 
England is at once become the theatre of wonderful events, and inany fiery 
spirits, who had fled for a refuge to the colonies, rush back to share in the open 
struggle for liberty. In the following years, 1640 to 1642, few passengers 
came over; the reformation of church and state, the attainder of Strafford, 
the impeachment of Laud, the great enemy of Massachusetts, caused all 
men to stay in England in expectation of a new world. 

Yet a nation was already planted in New England; a commonwealth 
was matured ; the contests in which the imfortunate Charles became engaged, 
and the republican revolution that followed, left the colonists, for the space 
of twenty years, nearly unmolested in the enjoyment of the benefits of virtual 
independence. The change which their industry had wrought in the wilder- 
ness was the admiration of their times — ^the wonder of the world. Plenty 
prevailed throughout the settlements. The wigwams and hovels in which 
the English haa at first found shelter were replaced by well-built houses. 
The number of emigrants who had arrived in New England before the assem- 
bling of the Long Parliament is estimated to have been twenty-one thousand 
two hundred. One hundred and ninety-eight ships had borne them across 
the Atlantic; and the whole cost of the plantations* had been almost a mill- 
ion of dollars — a great expenditure and a great emigration for that age. 

Affluence was already beginning to follow in the train of industry. The 
natffral exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain was carried to 
the West Indies; fish also was a staple. The business of shipbuilding was 
early introduced. Vessels of four hundred tons were constructed before 
1643. So long as the ports were filled with newcomers, the domestic con- 
sumption had required nearly all the produce of the colony. But now, says 
Winthrop 9 (and in the history' of American industry the fact is worth 
preserving), “our sifpplies from England failing much, men began to look 
about them, and fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof we had store from 
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Barbadoeik.’' In vieWvof the exigency, '^the general court ’’ had already 
^made order for the manufacture of woollen ana linen cloth/' 

The Long Parliament contained among^ members many sincere favour- 
ers of the Puritan plantations. Yet the J&glish in America, with wise cir- 
cumspection, did not for a moment for^t the dangers of a foreign jurisdiction. 
As Winthrop says, “ Upon the great liberty which the king had left the parlia- 
ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us advice to solicit for 
us in the parliament, giving us hope that we might obtain much. But con- 
sulting about it, we declined the motion for this consideration, that if we 
should put ourselves under the protection of the parliament, we must then 
be subject to all such laws as they should make, or, at least, such as they 
might impose upon us. It might prove very prejudicial to us." Tlie love 
of political independence declined even benefits. When letters arrived, 
inviting the colonial churches to send their deputies to the Westminster 
assembly of divines, in 1642, the same sagacity led them to neglect the invi- 
tation. 

Still more important for New England were the benefits of a secure 
domestic legislation. Among the first-fruits may be esteemed the general 
declaration of the principles of liberty — the promulgation of a bill of rights. 
The colony, moreover, in 1641 offered a free welcome and aid, at the public 
cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond the Atlantic ‘^to 
escape from wars or famine, or the tyranny and oppression of their perse- 
cutors " The nation, by a special statute, made the fugitive and the perse- 
cuted the guests of the commonwealth. Its hospitality was as wide as mis- 
fortune. 

The same liberality dictated the terms on which the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sat'husetts was extended over New Hampshire, and the strict interpretation 
of the charter offered an excuse for claiming the territory. The banks of 
the Pibcataqua had not been peopled by Puritans, and the system of Mas- 
baohuw'tts could not properly be applied to the new acquisitions. The 
general court adopted on September 8th, 1642, the measure which justice 
recommended; neither the freemen nor the deputies of New Hampshire 
were required to be church members. Thus political harmony was estab- 
lished, though the settlements long retained marks of the difference of their 
oiigin. 

The attempt to gain possession of the territory on Narragansett Bay 
was less deserving of success. Massachusetts proceeded with the decision 
of an independent state. Samuel Gorton had created disturbances in the 
district of Warwick. A minority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing 
disputes, requested the int(‘rfcrence of the magistrates of Massachusetts, 
and two sachems, near Providence, surrendered the soil to the jurisdiction 
of the state. Gorton and his partisans did not disguise their scorn for the 
colonial clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied 
the authority of the magistrates of Massachusetts^ not only on the soil of 
Warwick, but everywhere, inasmuch as it was tainted by a want of true 
allegiance. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would have destroyed the 
ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts and subverted its liberties, and were 
therefore thought worthy of death ; but the public opinion of the time, as 
expressed by a small majority of the deputies, was more merciful, and Gor- 
ton and his associates WTre imprisoned (1643).** It is the nature of a popular 
state to cherish peace ; the people murmured at the severity of their rulers, 
and the imprisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claim to the 
territory was not immediately abandoned. 

H. W.— VOL. XXIII. I 
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THE UNITED COLONIES OP NEW ENGLAND 

The enlargement of the territory of Massachusetts was, in part, a result 
of the virtual independence which the commotions in the mother country 
had secured to the colonies. The establishment of a union among the Puritan 
states of New England was a still more important measure. Immediately 
after the victories over the Pequots in 1637, at a time when the earliest 
synod had gathered in Boston the leading magistrates and elders of Con- 
necticut, the design of a confederacy was proposed. The next year it came 
again into discussion ; but Connecticut, offended “ because some pre-eminence 
was yielded to Massachusetts,'' insisted on reserving to each state a nega- 
tive on the proceedings of the confederacy. This reservation was refused. 

The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbour, whose claims Connecticut 
could not, single-handed, defeat, led the colonists on the west to renew the 
negotiation ; and with such success that, in 1643, the United Colonies of New 
England were, says Winthrop,9' "made all as one." Protection against the 
encroachments of the Dutch and the French; security against the tribes 
of savages ; the liberties of the gospel in purity and in peace — these were the 
motives to the confederacy, which did, itself, continue nearly half a century, 
and which, even after it was cut down, left a hope that a new and a better 
union would spring from its root. 

Neither was the measure accomplished without a progress in political 
science. If the delegates from three of the states were empowered to frame 
and definitively conclude a union, the colony of Plymouth now sot the example 
of requiring that the act of their constituent representatives should have no 
force till confirmed by a majority of the people. 

The union embraced the separate governments of Massachusetts, Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, and New Haven ; but to each its respective local juris- 
diction was carefully reserved. The affairs of the confederacy were intrusted 
to commissioners, consisting of two from each colony. Church membership 
was the only qualification required for the office. The commissioners, who 
were to assemble annually, or oftener if exigencies demanded, might deliber- 
ate on all things which are "the proper concomitants or consequents of a 
confederation.'^ The affairs of peace and war, and especially Indian affairs, 
exclusively belonged to them ; they were authorised to make internal improve- 
ments at the common charge; they, too, were the guardians to see equal 
and speedy justice assured to all the confederates in every jurisdiction. The 
common ex^nses were to be assessed according to population. 

Thus remarkable for unmixed simplicity was the form of the first con- 
federated government in America. It was a directory, apparently without 
any check. There was no president, except as a moderator of its meetings ; 
and the larger state, Massachusetts, superior to all 'the rest in territory, wealth, 
and population, had no greater number of votes than New Haven. But the 
commissioners were, in reality, little more than a deliberative body; they 
possessed no executive power, and, while they could decree a war and a 
levy of troops, it remained for the states to carry their votes into effect. 

Provision was made for the reception of new members into the league; 
but the provision was wholly without results. The people beyond the Piscat- 
aqua were not admitted because "they ran a different course" from the 
Puritans, "both in their ministry and in their civil administration." The 
plantations of Providence also desired in vain to participate in the benefits of 
the union ; and the request of the island of Rhode Islaliid was equally rejected 
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because it would not consent to form a of the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 

this early confederacy survived the jealousies of the Long Parliament, 
met with favour from the protector, and remained safe from censure on the 
restoration of the Stuarts.^ 


RHODE ISLAND SECURES A CHARTER 

Thus excluded from the benefit of the federal union, the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate secur- 
ity by conciliating the friendship of the Indians, and the humane and cour- 
teous policy which they pursued proved remarkably successful. 

The main object of the confederacy was security against their still power- 
ful neighbours, the Indians. They, however, were becoming weaker by con- 
tentions among themselves. In 1643 the Narragansets, under the direction 
of their chief, Miantonomoh, assembling to the number of a thousand war- 
riors, fell suddenly upon the Mohegans, the allies of the English; but they 
were defeated, and the chief was taken prisoner. His captor, l^ncas, con- 
ducted him to Hartford, where he was formally tried by “the elders,'^ to 
whom his case had been referred, and sentenced to die. His English judges 
might have spared their pains, on this occasion, as it was a common practice 
among the Indians to kill captives taken in war. Uncas, having received 
the sanction of his allies, conducted his prisoner beyond the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut and put him to death. Miantonomoh deserved a better fate. 
His hospitable treatment of Roger Williams should have insured him the 
protection of every white man in New England. 

In 1644 ail act of the Long Parliament gave to Rhode Island, at the 
instance of Roger Williams, who visited England for the purpose of obtaining 
it, “ii free and absolute charter of civil government.'^ Williams' ancient 
friendship with Vane was the principal means of his success in this important 
affair. But the colony was still menaced with dismemberment, by a grant 
of the council of state, in England, made in 1651 to Coddington, to govern 
the islands. This difficulty was removed, howevci, by a second visit of 
AVilliams to England, and the integrity of the state was preserved. The active 
friendship of Vane was still, says Backus,^ “ the sheet-anchor of Rhode Island." 

About the same time Maine was brought under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts. The death of Gorges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of Eng- 
land, and the neglect of his heirs to claim their proprietary rights, threw the 
inhabitants upon their own resources. [In July, 1649, Piscataqua, Georgeana, 
and Wells formed themselves into a body politic.] Massachusetts offered its 
protection (May 30th, 1652). Commissioners were sent to settle the govern- 
ment; and notwithstanding the opposition of the governor, Edward God- 
frey, the towns severally yielded submission [some only after threats and the 
appearance of troops] to the powerful state which claimed their allegiance. 


NEW ENGLAND DURING THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE PROTECTORATE 

During the domination of the Long Parliament and the protector. New 
England, notwithstanding the Puritan opinions* of the inhabitants, maintained 
a neutral position with respect to the contending parties iif the mother coun- 
try, and even declined offering any hostile demonstration towards the Dutch 
colonies in New Yorit^(then called New Netherlands) while war was raging 
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between Great Britain and Holland. Massachusetts declated itself a 
feet republic/' determined to resist any aggression which might be attem}^ 
on behalf either of the king or his opponents. Their agent in England denied 
the right of parliament to legislate for the colony imless it was represented in 
the legislature, and was supported in that opinion by Vane and his distin- 
guished friends. 

A practice strongly fraught with the character of sovereign authority was 
adopted, a few years after ^652), when the increasing trade of the colonists 
with the West Indies, and the quantity of Spanish bullion that was brought 
through this channel into New England, induced the provincial authorities 
to erect a mint for the coinage of silver money at Boston. The coin was 
stamped with the name of New England on one side, of Massachusetts as 
the principal settlement on the other, and with a tree as the symbol of 
national vigour and increase. Maryland was the only other colony that ever 
presumed to coin money, and indeed this prerogative has been always regarded 
as the peculiar attribute of sovereignty. “ But it must be considered,” says 
one of the New England historians, “ that at this time there was no king in 
Israel.” In the distracted state of England, it might well be judged unsafe 
to send bullion there to be coined ; and from the uncertainty respecting the 
form of government which would finally arise out of the civil wars, it might, 
reasonably be apprehended that an impress received during their continuance 
would not long retain its currency. The practice gave no umbrage whatever 
to the English government. It received the tacit allowance of the parliament 
of Cromwell, and even of Charles II during twenty years of his reign. 

In 1646 the dissenters from Congregationalism, the established religion of 
M^sachusetts, petitioned the general court for leave to imi:)each Governor 
Winthrop before the whole body of his fellow-citizens, on a charge of having 
punished some of their number for interfering at an election. He was tried 
and acquitted ; and this proceeding was so far from impairing his popularity 
that he was chosen governor every year after so long as he lived. The 
petitioners, being reprimanded for their alleged attempt to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the colony, appealed to the government of England, but 
without success. 

After the abolishment of royalty in England, the Long Parliament sent a 
mandate to the governor and general court of Massachusetts, requiring the 
surrender of their charter and the acceptance of a new charter from the 
existing government. This demand was evaded. The general court, instead 
of surrendering the patent, transmitted a petition to parliament against the 
obnoxious mandate, setting forth that “ these things not being clone in the 
late kin^s time, or since, it was not able to discern the need of sucli an injunc- 
tion.” The intercession of Cromwell in thfur behalf was also solicited, and 
his favour, which was uniformly extended to Ne^ England, was not found 
wanting on this occasion. 

Cromwell had been desirous in 1651 to present the colonists of Massachu- 
setts with a district in Ireland, which was to be evacuated for their reception ; 
and he also offered them a new home in the fertile island of Jamaica; but 
both these propositions were respectfully declined. His favour, however, was 
by no means forfeited by this refusal. His ascendency in England was highly 
beneficial to the northern colonies. Rhode Island, immediately after his ele- 
vation, resumed the fonn of gbvemment which the parliament had recently 
suspended ; Connecticut and New Haven were afforded the means of defence 
against the Dutch colonists of New York ; all the New England states were 
exempted from the operation of the parliamentary ordinance against trade 
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with foreign nations; and both their commerce and their security were pro- 
moted in 1654 by the conquest which the protector’s arms achieved of the 
piovince of Acadia from the French. 


PERSECUTION OF THE QUAKERS 

The religious dissensions of Massachusetts had not entirely terminated 
with the expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends. The desire of the 
government to preserve a certain degrt'e of unifomiity of opinion was con- 
stantly exposing them to new troubles. In 1651 seven or eight persons, 
under the direction of Obadiah Holmes, professed the Baptist tenets, and 
seceded from the congregation to which they had been attached. The excesses 
of Boccold and his followers at Munster, in the previous century, were not 
yet forgotten; and the sudden appearance of a body of persons professing 
similar opinions, in the very midst of the Puritans, excited horror and alarm. 
Admonition and whipping were resorted to as a corrective, and a new law 
was passed having direct reference to the teachers of Anabaptist doctrines. 
This severity appears to have' occasioned the retirement of many of the 
Baptists from the colony for a season. Some of them repaired to England, 
and complained to Cromwell of the persecution they had undergone; but 
lie rejected their complaint, and applauded the conduct of the provincial 
authorities. 

The tn'atment which the Quakers experienced w^as much more severe. 
The fieculiar doctrines of the Quakers appear to have been particularly 
offensive to the Puritans, and the extravagances into which an imperfect 
understanding of them led some weak-minded persons of the sect may have 
rendered them proper subjects of confinement or restraint, but certainly did 
not make them amenable to capital punishment. In July, 1656, two male 
and six female Quakers arrived in Boston, where the reproach which their 
sect liad incurred by the extravagances of some of its members in England 
had j)reccded them, and they were regarded with terror and dislike by the 
great bulk of the [people. They were instantly arrested by the magistrates 
and examined for what were considered bodily marks of witchcraft. Wo such 
indications being found, they were sent out of the jurisdiction and forbidden 
to return. A law was passed at the same time imposing penalties on every 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or their writings into the colony; for- 
bidding Quakers to come, under penalty of stripes and labour in the house 
of correction, and adjudging all defenders of their tenets to fane, imprisonment, 
or exile. The four associated states of New England adopted this law imd 
urged the authorities of Rhode Island to co-operate with them in stemming 
the progress of Quaker opinions ; but the assembly of that colony replied that 
“ they could not punish any man for declaring his opinion.” 

The penal enactments of the other colonies only inflamed the zeal of 
those against whom they were directed. The banished persons all returned, 
except Mary Fisher, who travelled to Adrianople and dehvered her testimony 
to the grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regarded by the 
Turfe as entitled to that reverence which they always accord to insane people. 
Again the authorities of Massachusetts resorted to imprisonment, flogging 
and banishment ; and a new law, inflicting mutilation of the ears, was enacted 
and executed on three individuals. These severities, farrfrom effecting the 
object of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the country, 
whose violent langua^ and extravagant acts were certainly calculated to 
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exasperate any quiet and well-ordered conununity. One of them, named 
Faubord, conceiving that he experienced a celestial encouragement to rival 
the faith and imitate the sacrifice of Abraham, was proceeding with his own 
hands to shed the blood of his son, when his neighbours, alarmed by the 
cries of the lad, broke into the house and prevented the consummation of 
this atrocity. Others interrupted religious services in the churches by loudly 
protesting that these were not the services that God would accept ; and one 
of them illustrated this assurance by breaking two bottles in the face of the 
congregation, exclaiming, *‘Thus will the Lord break you in pieces.’^ They 
declared that the Scriptures were replete with allegory, that the inward light 
was the only infallible guide to religious truth, and that all were blind beasts 
and liars who denied it.^ 

Exasperated,^^ says Grahame,^ “by the repetition and increase of these 
enormities, and the extent to which the contagion of their radical principle 
was spreading in the colony, the magistrates of Massachusetts at length, in 
the close of the year 1658 , introduced into the assembly a law denouncing 
the punishment of death upon all Quakers returning from banishment.'^ This 
legislative proposition was opposed by a considerable party of the colonists; 
and various individuals, who would have hazarded their own lives to extir- 
pate the opinions of the Quakers, solemnly protested against the cruelty and 
iniquity of shedding their blood. It was at first rejected by the assembly, 
and finally adopted by the narrow majority of a single voice. 

In the course of the two following years tliis barbarous law was carried 
into execution on three separate occasions — when four Quakers, three men 
and a woman, were put to death at Boston. It does not appear that any 
one of these unfortunate persons had been guilty of the outrages which the 
conduct of their brethren in general had associated with the profession of 
Quakerism. Oppressed by the prejudice which had been created by the 
frantic conduct of others, they were adjudged to die for returning from ban- 
ishment and continuing to preach the Quaker doctrines. In vain the court 
entreated them to accept a pardon on condition of abandoning forever the 
colony from which they had been repeatedly banished. They answered by 
reciting the heavenly call to continue there, which on various occasions, 
they said, had sounded in their ears, in the fields and in their dwellings, dis- 
tinctly syllabling their names, and whispering their prophetic office and the 
scene of its exercise. When they were conducted to the scaffold, their demean- 
our evinced the most inflexible zeal and courage, and their dying declarations 
breathed in general the most elevated and affecting piety. 

These executions excited much clamour against the government; many 
persons were offended by the representation of severities against which the 
establishment of the colony itself seemed intended to bear a perpetual testi- 
mony, and many were touched with an indignant compassion for the sufferings 
of the Quakers, that effaced all recollection of the strong disgust which the 
principles of these sectaries had heretofore inspired. The people began to 
nock in crowds to the prisons and load the unfortunate Quakers with demon- 
strations of kindness and pity. The magistrates at first attempted to combat 
the censure they had provoked, and published a vindication of their pro- 
ceedings, for the satisfaction of their fellow citizens and of their friends in 
other countries, who imited in blaming them ; but at length the rising senti- 
ments of humanity and justice^overpowered all opposition. 

Apologists for the Puritans make much of the fact that Quaker women appeared in public 
miked. The guilty persons were pooi creatures half-crazed by persecution. Every one of the 
few instances occurred after, not before, the law imposing the death penalty was passed.— 
Hallowicll.*'] 
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On the trial of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, another Quaker, named 
Wenlock Christison, who had been banished with the assurance ot capital 
punis^ent in case of his mtum, came boldly into court with his hat on, and 
reproached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood. He was taken 
into custody, and soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead to his 
indictment, he desired to know by what law the court Was authorised to put 
him on the defence of his life, mien the last enactment against the Qimkers 
was cited to him, he asked who empowered the provincial authorities to 
make that law, and whether it was not repugnant to the jurisprudence of 
England ? The governor very inappositely answered that an existing law in 
England appointed Jesuits to hanged. But Christison replied that they 
did not even accuse him of being a Jesuit, but acknowledged him to be a 
Quaker, and that there was no law in England that made Quakerism a capital 
offence. The court, however, overruled his plea, and the jury found him 
guilty. When sentence of death was pronounced upon him, he desired his 
judges to consider what they had gained by their cruel proceedings against 
the Quakers. ^^For the last man that was put to death, said he, "here are 
five come in his room ; and if you have power to take my life from me, God 
can raise up the same principle of life in ten of his servants, and send them 
among you in my room, that you may have torment upon torment.’' 

The magnanimous demeanour of this man, who seems to have been greatly 
superior in understanding to the bulk of his sectarian associates, produced 
an impression which could not be withstood. The law now plainly appeared 
to be unsupported by public consent, and the magistrates hastened to inter- 
pose between the sentence and its execution. Christison and all the other 
Quakers who were in custody were forthwith released and sent beyond the 
precincts of the colony ; and as it was impossible to prevent them from return- 
ing, only the minor punishments of flogging and reiterated exile were employed. 
Even these were gradually relaxed in proportion as the demeanour of the 
Quakers became more quiet and orderly; and in the year after the restoration 
of Charles II, the infliction of flogging was suspended by a letter from the 
king to Governor Endicott and the other magistrates of the New England 
settlements, requiring that no Quakers should thenceforward undergo any 
corporal punishment in America; but if charged with offences that might 
seem to deserve such severity, they should be remitted for trial to England. 
Happily the moderation of the provincial government was more st^v and 
durable than the policy of the king, who retracted his inteiposition in behalf 
of the Quakers in the course of the following year. But the Quakers no longer 
needed the protection of the king. The attitude of the provincial government 
now guaranteed their security. 

The persecution which was thus happily closed had not been equally 
severe in all the New England states ; the Quakers suffered inost in Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth,’ and comparatively little in Connecticut and New 
Haven. It was only in Massachusetts that the inhuman law inflicting capital 
punishment upon them was ever carried into effect. At a subsequent period, 
the laws relating to "vagabond Quakers" were so far revived tnat Quakers 
disturbing religious assemblies, or violating public decency, were subjected to 
corporal chastisement. But little occasion ever again occurred of executing 
these severities, the wild excursions of the Quaker spirit having generally 
ceased, and the Quakers gradually subsiding* into a decent and orderly sub- 
mission to all the laws except such as related to the inilftia and the support 
of the clergy; in thdr scruples as to which, the provincial legislature, with 
correspondmg modenition, consented to indiilge them. 
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RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 

During the long period that had now elapsed rincc the commencement of 
the dvU war m Britain, the New England provinces continued to evince a 
steady and vigorous growth^ in respect both to the numbers of their inhab- 
itants and the extent of their territorial occupation. The colonists were sur- 
rounded with abundance of cheap and fertile land, and secured in the enjoy- 
ment of that ecclesiastical estate which was the object of their supreme 
desire, and of civil and political freedom. They were exempted from the 
payment of all taxes except for the support of their internal government, 
wmch was administered with great economy; and they enjoyed the extraor^- 
nary privilege of importing commodities into England free from all tlie duties 
which other importers were obliged to pay. By the favour of Cromwell, too, 
the ordinances ny which the Long Parliament had restricted their commerce 
were not put in force, and they continued to trade wherever they pleased. 
Almost all the peculiar circumstances which had thus combined to promote 
the prosperity of New England during the suspension of monarchy contrib- 
ute^roportionally to overcast the prospects awakened by the restoration. ^ 

There were the strongest reasons to expect an abridgment of commercial 
advantages, and to tremble for the security of religious and political freedom. 
Other circumstances combined to retard the recognition of the royal authority 
in New England. On the death of Cromwell, the colonists had been succes- 
fflvely urged to recognise first his son Bichard as protector, afterwards the 
Long Parliament, which for a short time resumed its ascendency, and subse- 
quently the committee of safety, as the sovereign authority in England. But 
tney prudently declined to commit themselves by positive dcclaration.c 
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VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION 

[1660-1710 A.D.] 

For seventy years or more before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence tlie matters of general public concern, about which stump 
specclies were made on Virginia court-days, were very similar to 
tliosc that were discussed in Massachusetts town meeti^ when 
representatives were to be chosen for the legislature. This per- 
petual antagonism to the governor, who represented British 
imperial interference with American local self-government, was an 
excellent schooling in political liberty alike for Virginia and for 
Massachusetts. When the stress of the Revolution came, these 
two leading colonics cordially supported each other, and their 
political characteristics were reflect^ in the kind of achievements 
for which each was especially distin^ished. The Virginia ^stem, 
concentrating the administration of local affairs in the hands of a 
few county families, was eminently favourable for developing skil- 
ful and vigorous leadership. And while in the history of Massa- 
chusetts during the Revolution we are chiefly impressed ^th the 
remarkable degree in which the mass of the people exhibited the 
kind of politics!! training that nothing in the world except the 
habit of parliamentary discussion can impart, on the other hand, 

Virginia at that time gave us — in Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 

Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no others — such a 
group of leaders as has seldom been equalled. — John Fiske.^ 

During the continuance of the English commonwealth Virginia had 
enjoyed a very popular form of ^vemment. All tax-payera had the right to 
vote for burgesses. The assembly, subject ts frequent renewals, had assumed 
the right of electing the governor, councillors, and other principal officers; 
and local affairs appear to have been managed with very little of external 
control. Great clumges in these respects were now to happen. During 
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the quarter of a century which followed the restoration, a considerable part 
of the freemen of Virginia were deprived of the elective franchise — ^an invalu- 
able privilege, not recovered till the niiddlc of the current century. The 
assemoly’s authority was also greatly curtailed, while a corresponding increase 
too^lace in the power and prerogatives of the governor and the councillors. 

The founders of Virginia, like those of New England, had brought with 
them from the mother country strong aristocratic prejudices and a marked 
distinction of ranks. Both in Virginia and New England the difference 
between gentlemen and those of the conmion sort was very payable. 
Indented servants formed a still inferior class ; not to mention negro and Indian 
slaves, of whom, however, for a long period after the planting of Virginia, 
the number was almost as inconsider^le in that colony as it always remained 
in New England. 

But though starting, in these respects, from a common basis, the ojicra- 
tion of different causes early produced different effects, resulting in a marked 
difference of local character. The want in New England of any staple prod- 
uct upon which hired or purchased labour could be profitably employed 
discouraged immigration and the importation of indented servants or slaves. 
Hence the population soon became, in a great measure, home-born and home- 
bred. 

The lands were granted by townships to companies who intended to 
settle together. The settlements were required to be made in villages, 
and eve^ village had its meeting-house, its schools, its military company, 
its municipal organisation.^ In Virginia, on the other hand, plantations 
were isolated; each man settled where he found a convenient unoccupied 
spot. The parish churches, the county courts, the election of burgesses, 
brought the people together, and kept up something of adult education. 
But the parishes were very extensive ; there were no schools, and parochial 
and political rights were soon greatly curtailed. 

Even the theocratic fonn of government prevailing in New England 
tended to diminish the influence of wealth by introducing a different basis 
of distinction; and still more so that activity of mind, the consequence of 
strong religious excitement, developing constantly new views of religion and 
politics, which an arrogant and supercilious theocracy strove in vain to suppress. 
Hence, in New England, a constant tendency towards social equality. In 
Virginia and Maryland, on the other hand, the management of provincial 
and local affairs fell more and more under the control of a few wealthy men 
possessed of large tracts of land, which they cultivated by the labour partly 
of slaves, but principally of indented white servants. 

The cultivation of tobacco, at the low prices to which it had sunk, afforded 
only a scanty resource to that great body of free planters obliged to rely 
on their own labour. Yet all schemes for the introduction of other staples 
had failed. The maritime character of New England was already well estab- 
lished. The fisheries and foreign trade fonned an important part of her 
industry. Her ships might be seen on the Grand Bank, in the West Indies, 
in the ports of Britain, Spain, and Portugal, on the coast of Africa, in the 
Chesapeake itself ; while hardly one or two small vessels were owned in Vir- 

[1 Even though Virginia had not the town meeting, it had its court-day, which, says 
Edward lngl%c *^was a lioliday for all the country-side, especially in the fall and spring. 
From all directions came in the people* on horsebacK, in wagons, and afoot. On the court- 
house green assembled, rn indiscriminate confusion, people of all dasses^the hunter from 
the badewoods, the owner of a few acres, the grand proprietor, and the ginning, heedless 
negro. Old debts were settled and new ones made; there weit auctions, transfers of 
property, and, if election times were near, stump-speaking.” i] 
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giniai wd tliat notwithstanding the efforts of the assembly to encourage 
sUpbuilding and navigation, for which the province afforded such abundant 
facilities. 

Competition between Dutch and English trading vessels had assisted 
hitherto to keep up the price of tobacco, and to secure a supply of imported 
goods at reasonable rates. But that competition was now to cease. The 
English commercial interest had obtained from the Convention Parliament, 
which welcomed back Charles II to the English throne, the famous Navigation 
Act of 1660.^ 


THWAITES ON THE NAVIGATION ACTS ^ 

All manner of trade was more or less hampered by the parliamentary acts 
of Navigation and Trade. In the time of Richard II (1377-1399) it had been 
enacted that “none of the king's liege people should ship any merchandise 
out of or into the realm except in the ships of the king's ligeance, on pain of 
forfeiture." Under Henry VII (1485-1509) only English-built ships mann^ 
by English sailors were permitted to import certain coiimiodities ; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) only such vessels could engage in the English 
coasting trade and fisheries. The earliest English colonies wore exempted 
by their charters from these restrictions, but under James I (1603-1625) the 
colonies were included. For many years the colonists did not heed the 
Navigation acts; in consequence, the Dutch, then the chief carriers on the 
ocean, obtained control of the colonial trade, and thereby amassed great 
wealth. Jealous of their supremacy, the statesmen of the commonwealth 
sought to upbuild England by forcing English trade into English channels, 
and this policy succeeded. Holland soon fell from her high position as a 
niaritime power, and England, with her far-spreading colonies, succeeded 
her. TTie Act of 1645 declared that certain articles should be brought into 
England only by ships fitted out from England, by English subjects, and 
manned by Englishmen ; this was amended the following year so as to include 
the colonies. In exchange for the privilege of importing English goods free 
of duty, the colonists were not to suffer foreign ships to be loaded with colonial 
goods. Ill 1651 a stringent Navigation Act was passed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, the beginning of a series of coercive ordinances extending down to the 
time of the American Revolution. It provided that the rule as to the importa- 
tion of goods into England or its territories, in English-built vessels, English 
manned, should extend to all products “ of the growth, production, or manu- 
facture of Asia, Africa, or America, or of any part thereof, as well of the 
English plantations as others"; but the tenn “English-built ships" included 
colonial vessels, in this and all subsequent acts. 

Under the restoration the commonwealth law was confirmed and extended 
(1660). Such enumerated colonial products as the English merchants desired 
to purchase were to be shipped to no other country than England ; but those 
products which they did not wish might be sent to other markets, provided 
they did not there interfere in any way with English trade. In all transactions, 
however, “English-built ships,'' manned by “English subjects" only, were 
to be patronised. Three years later (1663) another step was taken. By 
an act of that year such duties were levied as amounted to prohibition of the 
importation of ^ods into the colonies except such as had been actually 
shipped from an English port ; thus the colonists were forced to go to England 

I* Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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for thdr supplies— the mother country making herself the factor between 
her colonies and foreign markets. 

A considerable traffic had now sprung up between the colonies. New 
England merchants were competing with Englishmen in the southern mar> 
kets. At the behest of commercial interests m the parent isle, an act was 
passed in 1673 seriously crippling this intercolonial trade; all commodities 
that could have been supplied from England were now subjected to a duty 
equivalent to that imposed on their consumption in England. From 1661 
to 1764 upwards of twenty-five acts of parliament wer^assed for the regula- 
tion of traffic between England and her colonies. Each succeeding min- 
istry felt it necessary to adopt some new scheme for monopolising colonial 
trade in order to purchase popularity at home. It was 1731 before the 
home government began to repress the manufacture in the colonics of goods 
that could be made m England ; thereafter numerous acts were passed by 
parliament having this end lu view. 

In brief, the mother country regarded her American colonies merely 
as feeders to her trade, consumers of her manufactures, and factories for 
the distribution of her capital. Parliament never succeeded in satisfying 
the greed of English merchjmts, while in America it was thought to l)e doing 
too much. The constant irritation felt in the colonies over the gradual 
application of commercial thumb-screws — turned at last beyond the point 
of endurance — ^was one of the chief causes of the Revolution. Had it not 
been that colonial ingenuity found frequent opportunities for eviulmg these 
acts of Navigation and Trade, the final collision would doubtless have occurred 
at a much earlier period.® 

ran NEW CODE AND ITS TREATMENT OP SLAVES 

The Virginians, alarmed at the Navigation Act of 1660 which threatened 
to place them at the mercy of the English traders, siTit Governor lierkeley 
to England, in March, 1661, at an expense to the colony of two hundred 
thousand pounds of tobacco, to remonstrate on their behalf. Berkeley 
failed in this jHihlic mission ; but he improved the opportunity to secure for 
himself a share in the new province of Carolina, now erected by charter, and 
of which he became one of the eight proprietors. 

Under the administration of Colonel Francis Moryson [or Morrison], cap- 
tain of the foit at Point Comfort, a royalist immigrant of 1649, appointed 
by the comicil to act as governor during Berkeley’s mission to England, 
a third revision was made of the Virginia statutes. The Church of England 
is re-established by this code, with the canons, the liturgy, and the church 
catechism. The anniversary of the execution of Charles I is made a fast, 
and of the restoration of Charles II a holiday. Nonconformist preachers are 
to be silenced and sent out of the country. Shipmasters bringing Quakers 
into the colony were subjected to a penalty of £100. The Quakers themselves 
were to be imprisoned without trial till they gave security to leave the colony 
and not to return. The management of county as well as of pari^ affairs 
was taken from the body of the inhabitants and vested in a few wealthy 
planters, who held their appointments for life, or at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernor. Trial by ji^ was established in all cases, and grand juries are now 
first introduced. There were to.be provided by each county a prison, pillory, 
pair of stocks, whipping-post, and ducking-stool. 

The provisions of this code respecting the Indians are conceived in a 
more humane and candid spirit than any previous enattmente on the same 
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subject Several persocus, apparently of wealth and conaderation, were 
heavUy fined by the afiMScmbly for wrongs done to the Indians and intrusions 
upon them. An act was passed, the first statute of Virginia which attempts 
to give a le^ative basis to the system of hereditary servitude. The \ix- 
ginm assembly saw fit to adopt the rule of the civil law, so much more con- 
venient for slaveholders, by enacting that children should be held bond or 
free, “according to the condition of the mother.'^ 

The lawfulness of holding Africans as slaves was supposed to rest, in part 
at least, on the fact that they were heathen. But of the negroes brought to 
Virginia some had been converted and baptised, and this was the case to a 
still greater extent with those bom in the colony. By what right were these 
Christians held as slaves ? This question having been raised in Virginia, the 
assembly in 1667 came to the relief of the masters by enacting that negroes, 
though converted and baptised, should not thereby become free. At the same 
s('Ssioii, in remarkable deviation from the English law, it was also enacted 
that killing slaves by extremity of correction shodd not be esteemed felony, 
“.since it cannot be presumed that prepense malice should induce any man 
to destroy his own estate.” The prohibition against holding Indians as 
slaves was also relaxed as to those brought in by water, a new law having 
enacted “ that all servants, not being Christians, imported by shipping, shaB 
be slaves for life.” About this period, and afterwards, a considerable number 
of Indian slaves seem to have been imported into Virginia and New Eng- 
land from the West Indies and the Spanish Main. While the slave code was 
thus extended, the privileges and political power of the poorer whites under- 
went a corresponding diminution. During the period of the commonwealth 
the Virginia assembhes had been chosen for only two years ; but this privi- 
lege of frequent elections was no longer enjoyed The assembly^ of 1661 
was still in existence, such vacancies as occurred being filled from time to 
time by special elections. Even this small privilege was begrudged to the 
poorer freemen ; and, on the usual pretexts of tumultuous elections and want 
of sufficient discretion in the poorer voters, it was now enacted that none but 
householders and freeholders should have a voice in the election of burgesses. 

Some replies of Berkeley to a series of questions submitted to him by the 
])lantation committee of the privy council (1671) give quite a distinct picture 
of the colony as it then was. The population is estimated at forty thousand, 
including two thousand “ black slaves,” and six thousand “ Christian servante,” 
of whom about fifteen hundred were importt'd yearly, principally English. 
Since the exclusion of Dutch vessels by the Acts of Navigation, the importa- 
tion of negroes had been v(*ry limited ; not above two or three ship-loads had 
unived in seven years. “We have forty-eight parishes,” adds the governor, 
“ and our ministers are w(»ll paid, and by my consent should be better, if they 
would pray oftener and preach less. But as of all othei commoditi^, so of 
this, the worst are sent^us, and we have few that we can boast of since the 
persecution, in Croinw^eirs tyranny, drove divers worthy men hither. But I 
thank God there are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years ; for learning has brought disobedience, and her^y, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government : God keep us from both I” 

[* It was hence known as the **Long Assembly.” As Fiske^ says, ‘^Berkeley having 
secured a legislature that was quite to his mind, kept it alive for fifteen years, until 1676, 
simply by the ingenious exj^dient of adjourning it from year to >%ar, and refusing to imme 
writs for a new election. The effect of this was to carry more than one stauncii cavaher 
over into what was bjrno means a Puritan, but none the less a strong opposition party.”] 
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VIRGINIA GIVEN TO CULPEPER AND ARLINGTON (1672 A.D.) 

Public attention was soon much engrossed by some proceedings on the 
part of the king which might lead the Virginians to question whether even 
the “tyranny of Cromwell” were not quite as tolerable, on the whole, as the 
rule of “his sacred majesty” Charles II. The whole “northern neck,” that 
is, the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the Potomac, had been 
granted to the earl of St. Albans, Lord Culpeper, and others, without even 
excepting the plantations already settled there. Finally (Februaiy 25th, 
1673). the entire colony was assigned, for thirty-one years, to lords (Julpeper 
and Arlington, including all quit-rents, escheats, the power to grant lands 
and to erect new counties, the presentation to all churches, and the nomina- 
tion of sheriffs, escheators, and surveyors. These noblemen had a very bad 
character for rapacity. Arlington was one of the king’s ministers, and a 
member of the famous “Cabal.” They could have no object in obtaining 
this grant except to enrich themselves out of the colony. Perhaps they 
might question existing land-titles, of which some, it is probable, would 
hardly bear examination. The assembly was alarmed, and three agents were 
despatched to England to solicit a modification of this extraordinary grant, 
or to purchase it up for the benefit of the colony. The commissioners were 
also instructed to solicit a royal charter for the colony. It encountered, 
however, some unexplained delays in passing tlie seals. Its progress was 
finally cut short by news from Virginia of a nature to show that the absence 
of free schools was by no means so absolute a guarantee against discontent 
and rebellion as Berkeley had supposed. 


bacon’s rebellion (1676 A.D.) 

Discontents in Virginia had reached, in fact, a high pitch. The colony, 
county, and parish levies were all raised by poll-taxes. Those who paid 
these taxes had little or no voice in imposing them. There had been no gen- 
eral election since the restoration, and even in local elections to fill vacancies 
in the assembly a considerable part of the freemen had lost their right to 
vote. The taxes imposed to keep up the forts, and the late levy to buy out 
Culpeper and Arlington, caused great discontents, aggravated by the declin- 
ing price of tobacco. In the selection of vestrymen and county commissioners 
the people had no voice at all. These local dignitaries, by long continuance 
in office, had grown supercilious and arbitrary. The compensation to the 
members of assembly had been lately fixed at one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco ^r day, besides near as much more for horses, servants, and 
boatmen. This amount was deemed excessive by thu tax-payers, who accused 
the members of protracting their sessions for the mere sake of increasing 
their pay. The public dissatisfaction had already shown itself in popular 
disturbances, “suppressed by proclamation and the advice of some discreet 
persons.” Nothing, however, was wanting, except an occasion and a leader, 
to throw the whole community into a flame. An occasion was soon foimd 
in an Indian war; a leader presented himself in Nathaniel Bacon.^ Bacon 
was a young man, not yet thirty, lately arrived from London, where he 
had stuffied law^ in the Temple. He had estates and influential connections 
in Virginia. His uncle, of the same name, of whom he was presumptive 
His great-great-great-grandfather was the grandfather of l^ncis Bacon.] 
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heir, held a seat in the council— an honour to which the young Bacon was 
also soon admitted. 

The Indian war seems to have originated in the movements of the Senecas, 
one of the clans of the Five Nations, who improved the interval of a rfiort 
peace with Canada to attack their southern neighbours, the Susquehannas. 
The Susquehannas were precipitated on the settlements of Maryland. War 
followed, and aid was asked and given by the Virginia planters of the northern 
neck. Among these planters was one John Washin^on, an emigrant from 
the north of England, for some eighteen years past a resident in Virgii^, 
founder of a family which produced, a century afterwards, the commander-in- 
chief of the American armies. A fort of the Susquehannas, on the north side 
of the Potomac, was besieged by a party of Virginians under his leadership, 
and that of Brent and Mason. Some chiefs, sent out by the Indians to treat 
of peace, were seized and treacherously slain. The besieged party made a 
desperate resistance, and, haying presently escapd, revenged the outrage on 
their envoys by many barbarities on the Virgima planters. The whole fron- 
tier was soon in alarm. 

The furious and destructive Indian war, headed by King Philip, raging 
at this very time in New England, no doubt tended to increase the terror o1 
the Virginians. By suggesting the idea of a general conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of the whites, it exposed even the most friendly tribes to be suspected 
as enemies. The Virgima Indians, or some of them, became hostile, or were 
thought so. The peace which had lasted for thirty years was broken. The 
Indian traders, accused of having supplied the Indians with guns and ammu- 
nition, became objects of great popular detestation. The governor, who 
(»njoyed a certain percentage on the Indian traffic, for which he had the sole 
right of granting licenses, shared also a part of this unpopularity, increased, 
there is reason to believe, by his enei^etic condemnation^ of the treachery 
practised on the Susquehannas, and his disposition to shield the peaceful 
Indians from the indiscriminating rage of the colonists. 

In the present excited state of the public mind the scheme of defense 
was not satisfactory. The governor was accused of leaning towards the 
Indians, and offensive operations were loudly demanded. Bacon, to whom 
the governor had refused a commission to beat up for volunteers against the 
Indians, was particularly forward. He gave out that, on news of any further 
depredations, he should march against the Indians, commission or no com- 
mission. An attack upon his own plantation, near the falls of James river, 
afforded him speedy occasion to carry his threats into effect. 

Provoked at this disregard of his authority, the governor put forth a proc- 
lamation depriving Bacon of his seat in the council, and denouncing as 
rebels all his company who should not return within a limited day. “Those 
of estatt‘s^^ ol:)eyed, but Bacon and fifty-seven others proceeded onward. 
Approaching a fort of fiiendly Indians, they asked provisions, offering pay- 
ment. The Indians put them off. Finding themselves in danger of stanration, 
and suspecting that the Indians had been instigated to their procrastinations 
by private messages from the governor, Bacon^s men waded shoulder d^p 
through a stream that covered the fort, entreating victuals, and tendering 
pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently killed one of their number. 


[‘Governor Berkeley reasonably enough maintained, "If they had killed my 
father and my CTandmother, my father and mother, and all invf friends, yet if they had 
come to treat oi peace, they ought to have gone in peace." But when in January on a 
single day the Inmana^illed thirty-six people, he said that "nothing could be done until 
the assembly’s regular meeting in March.”] 
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Apprehending an attack in the rear, " thev fired the palisadoes, stormed and 
burned the fort and cabins, and, with the loss of three English^ slew one hun^ 
died and fifty Indians/' Such was Bacon's own account of this exploit. 

The governor had marched in pursuit of Bacon, but was soon stopped 
short by disturbances in tlie lower counties, instigated by Drummond and 
Lawrence, residents at Jamestown. "The people drew together by beat 
of drum, declaring against forts as an intolerable pressure, and of no use"; 
nor was it found possible to appease these tumults except by dissolving the 
old assembly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burgess for the 
county of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with thirty 
armed followers, he was intercepted by an armed ship. He was presently 
arrested and carried prisoner before the governor, with some twenty of his 
followers. 

In consideration of a pardon which the governor had promised. Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confessed, on his knees, “hLs late unlawful, mutinous, and 
rebellious practices”; begged pardon therefor; desired the council and bur- 
gesses to mediate for him, and proffered liis whole estate in Virginia as 
security for his good behaviour. 

Though all Bacon’s company were pardoned, and himself restored to his 
seat in the council, he soon secretly left Jamestown. A few days after, he 
reappeared at the head of three or four hundred armed men from the upper 
counties. Anticipating the York train-bands, for which the governor had 
sent, Bacon's men occupied all the avenues, disarmed the townspeople, 
surround the state house (sitting the assembly), rage thereat, storm for a 
commission for Bacon, which, upon the earnest importimity of the council 
and assembly, was at length obtaim^d, as also an act of indemnity to Bacon 
and his men for this force, and a high applausive letter to the king in favour 
of Bacon's designs and proceedings, signed by the governor, council, and 
assembly.” So says the report of the royal commissioners apjDointed to 
investigate the origin and causes of Bacon’s insurrection, and this account 
agrees sufficiently well with that given by one T. M./ [probably Thomas 
Matthews, son of ex-Govemor Samuel Matthews], who sat in the assembly 
as a burgess for Stafford county, and who has left us a graphic history of 
the session. 

"Upon news,” says T M , "that Mr. Bacon was thirty miles up the river, 
at the nead of four hundred men, the governor sent to the post adjacent on 
both sides James river for the militia and all that could be gotten to come 
and defend the town. Expresses came almost hourly of the army's approaches, 
who, in less than four days after the first accounts of them, at two of the clock, 
entered the town without being withstood, and formed in a body, horse and 
foot, upon a green, not a (light-shot from the end of the state house, as orderly 
as regular veteran troops. In half an hour after, the drum beat for the 
house to meet; and in less than an hour more Mr. Bacon came, with a file of 
fusileers on either hand, near the comer of the state house, where the governor 
and council went forth to meet him. Mr. Bacon, and after him a detachment 
of fusileers (muskets not being there in use), with theur locks bent, presented 
their fusils at a window of the assembly chamber filled with faces, repeating, 
with menacing voices, ‘We'll have it ! We'll have it !' Whereupon one of 
our house, a person known to many of them, shook his handkercher out at 
the window, saying, ‘You shall have it ! You shall have it I ' 

^ “ In this huDbub/ a servant of mine got so nigh as to hear the governor's 

words, and also followed Mr. Bacon and heard what he, said, who told me 
that tne governor opened his breast, and said, ‘ Here, shoot me! 'Fore Godl 
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fair markl Shoot I’ often rehearsing the same, without any other words. 
Whereto Mr. Bacon answered, ‘No, may it please your honour, we'U not hurt 
a hair of your head, nor of any other man’s. We are come for a commisdon 
to save our lives from the Indians, which you have so often promised, and 
now we’ll have it before we go ! ’ 

“Next day there was a rumour the governor and coimcil had agreed Mr. 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces we were then 
raising.” 

The assembly passed an act appointing Bacon general of a thousand men, 
one-eighth part horsemen or dragoons, destined for active operations. The 
superior officers were to be appointed by the governor; but Bacon took care 
to supply himself with a stock of blank commissions, signed with the governor’s 
name. 

The vigorous prosecution of the Indian war provided for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal reforms. Fees and public offices were regu- 
lated, and provision made against abuses of official authority. The right 
of voting for burgesses, and the election of the parish vestries, were restor^ 
to the freemen. The exemption from taxes hitherto enioyed by the families of 
ministers and councillors was taken away. The legislation ^ of this remark- 
able assembly, known collectively as Bacon’s laws, concludes with an act 
of general and total pardon and oblivion. 

The assembly adjourned, the general appointed by it undertook an ex- 
pedition against the Pamunkeys, whom, according to the governor’s partisans, 
lie frightened from their lands, and made hostfle, if they were so. While 
Bacon was thus employed, Berkeley was encouraged by Philip to issue a new 
proclamation, again denouncing Bacon as a rebS. But the projects of the 
governor were counter-worked hy the activity of Drummond and Lawrence. 
Bacon, in reply, put forth a declaration, in which he arraigned the governor, 
and justified himself, d . 

Bacon’s declaration begins as follows : 

virtue be a sin, if piety be guilt, if all the principles of morality and goodness and 
justice be perverted, we must confess that those who are called rebels may be in danger of 
tliuBP high imputations, those loud and severe buUs, which would affright innocency, and 
render the defence of our brethren and the inquiry into our sad and heavy oppressions treason. 
But if there be (as sure there is) a just God to appeal to ; if religion and justice be a sanctuary 
here; if to plead the cause of the oppress’d; if smcerely to aim at the publick good, without 
any reser\'ation or by-intcrest ; if to stand in the Gap, after so much blood of our dear breth- 
ren bought and sold; if after the loss of a great part of his majesty’s colony, deserted and 
dispeopl’d, and freely to part with our lives and estates to endeavour to save the remainder, 
he treason — let God and the world judge, and the guilty die. But since we cannot find in 
our hearts one single spot of rebellion and treason, or that we have in any manner aimed at 
the Subversion of the settl’d government, or attempting the person of any, either mamstrate 
or private man — notwithstanding the several reproaches and threats of some who lor sin- 
ister ends were disaffected to us.and censure our just and honest designs — ^let truth be bold 
aud all the world know the real foundation of our pretended guUt.” 

He then goes on to complain of the authorities, “ these juggling parasites 
whose tottering fortunes have been repaired at the public charge.” He accuses 
Berkeley of “having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of private 
favourites ” ; of “ having abused the majesty of justice, of advancing to places 
of judicature scandalous and ignorant favourites,” of “having bartered and 
sold his majesty’s country and the lives of his loyal subjects to the barbarous 

[» better lemlation was completed, according to the new style of computation, 
on the 4th of July, 1676. just one hundred years to a day before the congress of the United 
ptatM, adopting the declaration which had been framed by a statesman of Virginia, who, 
uae Bacon, was 'popularly inclined,’ began a new ora in the history of man.” — BancHoft.sJ 

H. W.— VOL. XXIII. s 
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heatbeh,” etc. He then demanded the arrest of the governor and nineteen 
of accomplice. 0 

Bacon now called a convention of delegates from the several counties to 
meet at Middle Plantation (now Williamsburg), Au^t 3rd. This convention, 
attended by many of the principal men of the colony, agreed upon an oath 
to imposed on the inhabitants, and an “ engagement ” to be signed by them, 
promising to support Bacon even against troops from England till the matters 
ui dispute could m referred to the king. 

As even the loyal inhabitants of Gloucester seemed cold to his cause, 
Berkeley presently retired to Accomac, on the eastern shore, accompanied 
by ^verley, Ludwell, and a few others. This withdrawal was treated as an 
abdication of office, and Bacon, with four members of the council, issued writs 
for electing a new assembly. 

Bacon’s party had been joined by Giles Bland, the collector of the customs, 
“a gentleman newly arrived from England to possess the estate of his deceased 
uncle, late of the council.” Bland seized the ship of one Lorimore, increased 
her armament to sixteen guns, and sailed with a force of two hundred and 
fifty men to attack Berkeley, in company with Captain Barlow, “ one of Crom- 
well’s soldiers,” and Carver, “a good seaman, and a stout, resolute fellow,” 
who commanded a bark of four guns. But by the contrivance of Lorimore, 
supported by the courage of Ludwell, the large ship was betrayed into the 
governor’s hands. The other vessel was also taken. Bland was put in irons ; 
Carver and Barlow were hanged — a rash act, it was thought, since Bacon had 
Sir Henry Chicheley [the deputy governor] and other councillors in his power, 
and might perhaps retaliate. Most of the men, on the offer of pardon, were 
induced to enter the governor’s service. 

Berkeley collected a force of near a thousand Accomacian.s. With two 
ships and some axteen sloops, he presently entered James river, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy Jamestown (^ptember 7tn). 

Bacon, far inferior in numbers to the governor, laid close siege to James- 
town. The besieged made a sally, but were repulsed with loss. Finding 
himself in an awkward predicament, and his troops not to be depended upon, 
the governor made a hasty retreat by night, taking with him the townspeople 
and their goods. 

'Die next morning Bacon entered; it was reported that the governor 
had only fled to join a party of royalists who were advancing from the north. 
He determined therefore to bum the town, to prevent its becoming a harbour 
to the enemy ; and Drummond and Lawrence, who were with Bacon, not only 
counselled this desperate measure, but themselves set fire to their own houses, 
which were the best in the town after the governor’s. The number of houses, 
howeverj was small, amounting to about eighteen ; but the church, the oldest 
in America, and the newly erected state house, were consumed likewise, the 
ruins of the church-tower and the memorials in the adjoining graveyard 
being all that now remain to point out to the stranger where once Jamestown 
stood. 

Great numbers deserted the royalist cause, and Bacon, advancing to 
Gloucester, called a convention and administered an oath to the people, swear- 
ing thm to the cause of popular liberty. 'Ihe whole of Virginia, with the 
■ exception of the eastern shore, was now revolutionised. Berkeley had again 
fled to Accomac. 

At this import&nt moment. Bacon, who had inhaled disease on the marshes 
of Jamestown, suddenly fell sick, and on the 1st of October died, leaving 
ihe great cause of the people without a leader. His death wrung the popular 
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heart ; despair M on all, for there waa no one to finiah his work. The place 
of his interment was never known ; it was concealed even from the body of 
his partisans, lest his remains should be insulted by the vindictive Berkeley 
[who proposed to hang them on a gibbet]. According to one tradition his 
friend Lawrence secretly buried him, laying stones upon his coffin ; others 
n^ pintain that his body was sunk in the deep waters of the majestic York 
river; and this is by no means improbable. 


Berkeley’s last tyrannies 

The tide now set in against the in.surgents ; Beverley immediately captured 
Thomas Hansford, an insurgent leader. Brought before Berkeley, the choleric 
old cavalier ordered him to be hanged. He heard his sentence unmoved, but 
asked as “ a favour that he might be shot like a soldier and not hanged like a 
dog.” “You die as a rebel, not as a soldier!” was the reply. Reviewing 
his life, he professed repentance of his sins, but would not admit that his so- 
called rebellion was a sin ; and his last words were, “ I die a loyal subject and 
a lover of my country.” 

Hansford was the first Virginian who died on the gallows, the first American 
martyr to the popular cause. He was executed on the 13th of November, 
1676. Other insurgent leaders were taken, among the rest, Edmund Chees- 
man and Thomas Wilford ; the latter the second son of a royalist knight who 
had died fighting for Charles I, and now a successful Virginian eminant. 
He, too, was hanged. Cheesman was brought up before the governor. ‘‘Why 
did you engage in Bacon’s designs?” demanded the latter. At that instant 
a young woman rushed forward, the wife of the prisoner, and replying before 
he had time to utter a word, exclaimed, “ My provocations made my husband 
join in Bacon’s cause. But for me he would never have done it ! ” And then 
falling on her knees, she added, “ And seeing what has been done was through 
iny means, I am most guilty ; let me be hanged and my husband be pardoned ! ” 
The governor ordered her off, adding the grossest insult to his words. Her 
husband died in prison of ill-usage. 

With the success of his party the vindictive passions of the governor 
increased. Mercy was an unknown sentiment to hLs heart, and his avarice 
gratified itself by fines and confiscations. Fearing the result of trial by jury, 
he lesorted to courts-martial, where the verdicts were certain and severe. 
Four persons were thus hanged on one occasion. Drummond was seized, in 
the depth of winter, in Chickahominy swamp, half famished, and, being 
stripped and put in irons, was conveyed to Berxeley. Berkeley, seeing him 
approach, hastened out to meet him, and with a bow of derision saluted 
him ; “ Mr. Drummond, yoU' are very welcome ; I am more glad to see you 
than any man in Virginia ; Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged in half an 
hour!” “ What your honour pleases,” replied the patriot, caunly. He was 
tried by court-martial, and though he had never held any military command, 
he was immediately condemned ; and his wife’s ring being forcibly tom from 
his finger, he was executed within three hours. 'The fate of Lawrence was 
never known ; but report said that he and four others, in the depth of winter, 
whm the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves into a river rather than 
peri^ like Drummond. 'The conduct of Berkeley had been«that of a dastard 
m the struggle, and now his cruelty was that of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
amv^ from England,* promiring pardon to all but Bacon. But this was 
utterly disregarded ; Berkeley, indeed, altered it to suit his own temper, and 
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exeepted from mercy about fifty persons, among whom was Sarah Orindon, 
the wife of the late attorney. Twenty-two were han^; thiw died from 
hard usage in prison ; three fled before trial, and two after conviction. 

In the course of two months, trials before the governor and council, by 
"juries of life and death,” were substituted instead of courts-martial; but 
the result was little different. The land groaned with the excess of punish- 
ment. The very assembly itself besought of the governor “ to desist from san- 
guinary punishments, for none could tell when or where they would cease.” 
And when executions ceased, other modes of punishment began. 

When the news of these bloody doings reached London, Charles, who, 
with all his faults, was not cruel, exclaimed with indignation, “The old fool 
has taken away more lives in that naked country than I have for the murder 
of my father ! ” 

As regarded the causes of this insurrection and the true character of its 
leaders, every possible means were taken to veil them in obscurity, or to throw 
disrepute and infamy upon them. No printing-press was allowed in Viiginia. 
It was a crime punishable by fine and whipping ^ to sfieak ill of Berkeley and 
his friends, or to write anything favourable to the rebels or the rebellion. 
Every accurate account remained in manuscript for more than a hundred 
years; so that the struffiles and sufferings of these unfortunate patriots were 
long misunderstood ana cruelly maligned. 

It was on the occasion of this reMlion that English troops were first in- 
troduced into America. In three years, however, they were disbanded, and 
became amalgamated with the people. Sir William Berkeley returned to 
England with the squadron which brought out these forces, it being neces- 
sary to justify his conduct there. Arrived in England, he found the public 
sentiments so violent against him that he died, it was said, of a broken 
heart, and before he had had an opportunity of justifying himself with the 
monarch. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was left by Berkeley as deputy in his absence, 
and on his death he ^umed the office of governor. The results of 
Bacon’s rebellion were disastrous to Virginia. This insurrection was made 
a plea against wanting a more liberal charter, and the restrictions and oppres- 
sions under wnich Virginia had groaned became only more stringent and 
heavy. All those liberal measures which were introduced by Bacon’s assembly, 
and which were known under the name of “ Bacon’s Acts,” were annulled, 
and the fonner abuses returned. In vain were commissioners sent over by 
the monarch to redrew their grievances ; reports of tyranny and rapine were 
received, but na amelioration of the system which permitted them was intro- 
duced; as Bancroft V says, “every measure of effectual reform was considered 
void, and every aristocratic feature which had been introduced into the legis- 
lature was perpetuated.” ‘ 


culpepee’s administration as pbopbietaby 

When Vir^ia was granted to the lords Culpeper and Arlington, the former 
was impointeu governor for life on the demise of Berkeley ; he embarked in 1680 
for Virginia, where he arrived in May. The principal of his acts was that 

« 

[> Hie third offence to be punished as treason. If the culprit were a married woman, 
and no one volunteered to p^ her fine, she was "to be whij^ped on the bare back with 
twenty lashes for the first offence," and thirty for the second. Similar penalties were 
Jmpoeed for speaking disrespectfully of any in autiiority.d] 
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the impost of two shillings on every hogshead of tobacco should be perpetual, 
and instead of being accounted for to the assembly as hitherto, should be 
applied as a royal revenue for the support of government. His own salary 
.^as governor— of £1,000 he doubled, on the plea that, bei^ a nobleman, 
such mcrease was necessary; besides house-rent and perquisites, amounting 
to nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, he altered the currency, 
and then disbanding the soldiers, paid their arrears in the new coin, greatly 
to his own advantage. But shortly afterwards, finding that, by the same 
rule, his own perquisites would be deteriorated, he restored it to its former 
value. 

Virginia was now quiet, but her miseries were not at an end. Large crops 
of tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a remunerative scale, 
and again the scheme of the stint,’' or the cessation of planting, was enter- 
taineo. During two sessions the assembly endeavoured to legislate for these 
difficult circumstances; but in May, 1682, the malcontents commenced to 
cut up the tobacco-plants, especially the sweet-scented, which was produced 
nowhere else, and to this futile procedure, Culpeper, who had now returned, 
put a stop by measures of great severity — Changing the ringleaders and enacting 
plant-cutting high treason. 

A printing-press was at this time brought over into Virginia, by John 
Buckner, who printed the enactments of the session in 1682 ; but such publicity 
was dreaded. He was called to account by Culpeper, and forbidden to print 
anything until his majesty’s pleasure should be known ; and the following year 
any printing-press was forbidden in Vir^ia, under the royal authority. The 
slave-code received some alterations during Culpeper’s government, which 
were worthy of the remorseless spirit of the man. Slaves were forbidden the 
use of arms, or to leave their masters’ plantations without a written pass, or 
to lift a hand against a Christian, even in self-defence. Runaways, who 
refused to give themselves up, might be lawfully killed. 

“All accounts,” says Bancroft, ^ “agree in describing the condition of 
^"lrglnla at this time as one of extreme distress. Culpeper had no compassion 
for poverty, no sympathy for a province impoverished by perverse legislation ; 
and the residence in Virginia was so irksome, that in a few months he again 
returned to England. The council reported the griefs and restlessness of 
the country, and renewed the request that the grant to Culpeper might be 
r(»called. The poverty of the province rendered negotiation easy, and in the 
following year Virginia was once more a royal province. ” 


VIRGINIA AGAIN A ROYAL PROVINCE UNDER EFFINGHAM 

Lord Howard of Effingham^ succeeded Culpeper as governor in 1684, but 
the change was hardly beneficial to the unhappy province. It is said that 
with an eye to the fees, he established a court of cnancery, claiming, by virtue 

[> ^‘Like master, like man* Charles debauched and debased England, and Culpeper and 
riffin^ham degraded their governments and almost ruined Viiginia. In the whole range 
(>r Aniorican colonial history there are to be found no administrations at once so contempt- 
ihle, so sordid, and so injurious as those inflicted upon Virginia by the noble governors 
appointed by Charles II. One event but little noticed at the time rises above the Mrry 
details of this period. In 1684 Virginia sent delegates to Albany to meet the agents of 
Massachusetts and the governor of New York, in order to discuss^the Indian troubles. 
Tims another uncertain step was taken on the road to confederation. Every event of 
this nature, no matter how trifling, acquires importance in marking the slow stages by 
which the principle of union rose by external pressure from the jarring interests of separate 
folonies.”— Lodob.A] j 
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of his office^ to be sole judge. The accession of James II produce^ no change 
in the state of Virginia, but the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion sent over 
to her a number of truly noble, though involuntary exiles. These were the 
men who, by sentence of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, were condemned to 
transportation, and sent over for sale to the labour-market of the American 
colonies. These political convicts were, many of them, men of family and 
superior education, accustomed to the conveniences and elegancies of life; 
and, as regarded them, the government of Virginia received injunctions, 
under the signature of the monarch; ‘take care,” said they, “that these 
convicted persons continue to serve for ten years at least, and that they be 
not permitted, in any manner, to redeern themselves by money or otherwise 
until that time be fully expired.” But Virginia had suffered too much not to 
sympathise with her noble transports. In December, 1689, the exiles were 
pardoned. America, in every one of her colonies, was benefited by the 
tolerance and the oppressions of Europe. Hence she derived her best popu- 
lation ; hence her clear instinct of liberty, and the courage and energy which 
bore her through the struggle for its attainment. 

The state of Virginia did not improve under James II ; and so oppressive 
was the government found to be, that the first assembly convened after his 
accession called in question the monarch’s right to negative such of their 
proceedings as did not meet with his approbation ; the king was displeased, 
and censured “the disaffected and unjust disposition of the members, and 
their irregular and tumultuous proceedings.” The assembly was dissolved 
by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons and imprisoned 
for treasonable expressions. But the council stood firm to their principles of 
obedience and conformity, and pledged themselves to bring the state to sul> 
mission. Beverley, a royalist and former adherent of Berkeley’s, and for a 
long time clerk of the assembly, in whose soul the despotism of the time seems 
to have called forth a germ of liberty, fell under the strong resentment of the 
king; and being disfranchised, and a prosecution commenced against him, 
he died soon afterwards, a martyr to those very principles for which Bacon 
had struggled, and which he then had opposed. 

The principles of Bacon indeed were, under the severity of the present 
rule, becoming the principles of the whole of Virginia, as the noblest essences 
arc only brought out by extreme pressure. The spirit of the colony was 
shown by the new assembly, which was now, in 1688, convened, and for the 
turbulent and unmanageable disposition of which it was very soon dissolved 
by the council. Discussion, so long fettered, once more asserted its liberty; 
the scattered dwellers along the river banks i)assed from house to house the 
kindling cry of liberty. The whole colony was about to rise once more ; and 
Effingham, alarmed at the position of affairs, hastened to England, followed 
by Philip Ludwell, as his accuser in the name 'of the people. During his 
absence, Nathaniel Bacon, the elder, president of the council, assumed the 
temporary administration. But before either the accused or the accuser 
reached the English shores, James had abdicated, and that revolution had 
taken place which for the moment cast the affairs of Virginia into the shade.^ 


VIRGINIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 
( 

For Virginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
law; in other respects, the character of her people anft the forms of her gov- 
ernment were not changed. The first person who, in the reign of King Will- 
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iam, entered the ancient dominion aa lieutenant-aovemor, was the same 
Francis Nicholson who in the dajrs of King James nad been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of the north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people ; and his successor was Andros him- 
self, fresh from imprisonment in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlier admin- 
istration of the ardent but narrow-minded Nicholson was sigpalised by the 
establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-fruits of the revo- 
lution, in age second only to Harvard. 

The powers of the governor were exorbitant ; he was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts, president of the council, and bishop, or ordinary; so that the armed 
force, the revenue, the interpretation 
of law, the administration of justice, 
the church — all were under his control 
or guardianship. 

Yet the people of Virginia still found 
methods of nourishing the spirit of inde- 
pendence. When additional supplies 
became necessary, the burgesses, as in 
Jamaica and in other colonies, claimed 
the right of nominating a treasurer of 
their own, subject to their orders, with- 
out further warrant from the governor. 

The statutes of Virginia show that the 
first 'assembly after the revolution set 
this example in 1691, which was often 
imitated. The denial of this system by 
the crown increased the aversion to 
raising money ; so that Virginia refused 
to contribute its quota to the defence of 
the colonies against France, and not only 
disregarded the special orders for sissist- 
ing Albany, but with entire unanimity, 

and even with the assent of the coun- James Blair 



cil, justified its disobedience. While 
other provinces were exhausted by 


( 1656 - 1743 ) 

(First President of WillUm and Mary Cbllefe) 


ters of a century, Virginia possessed uninterrupted peace. The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to V^ase the governor; and, again, if the burgesses 
expressed loyalty, they were loyal only because loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were often contradictory. "This 
government,” wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, "is in 
perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal authority, 
and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England”; and the letter 
had hardly left the Chesapeake^ before he found himself thwarted by the 
impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to convene 
another till opinion should change. But Spotswood, the best in the line of 
Virginia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. * Like schoolboys of 
old at a barring out^the Viiginians resisted their government, not as ready 
for independence, but as resolved on a holiday.? 
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MAItYLAND AND DELAWAHE AFTER THE RESTORATION 

Five years after the restoration of 1660 the population of Maryland had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much had their commerce increased, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrying on their trade with various 
parts of the British dominions was at least one hundred. Its internal regu- 
lations at this time were such as well deserve our notice. Every young per- 
son was trained to useful labour; pauperism and be^ary were unknown; 
and even the introduction of slavery nad not been sufficient to degrade honest 
labour in public esteem. A mint was established by law of assembly, in 
,1661, and the act which established it was confirmed and declared to be 
perpetual in 1676. 

The address of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi- 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Delaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tribe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of the 
colony; but the governor’s remonstrances obliged the former to desert the 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; while his prudence, seconded by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance with the province, restored 
peace with the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from Henlopen, many 
of these imited themselves to Maryland, where they were received with the 
utmost kindness; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their favour the first 
act which occurs in any colonial legislature for the naturalisation of aliens. 
In 1671 provision was made for self-defence by imposing a duty of two 
shillings on every hogshead of tobacco exported, and applying one-half 
of this revenue to the support of a magazine and the supply of firearms. 
The other half was settled upon the proprietary, as a mark of gratitude. 
This illustrious nobleman died in 1676, having lived to reap the fruits of 
this plantation, which he had ordered with so much wisdom and virtue ; and 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who for fourteen years had governed the 
province with a high reputation for virtue and ability. 

By the assembly convened this year an attempt was made to stem the 
progress of an evil which had for some time existed in the colony : namely, 
the transportation thither of felons from England. A law was pt^d for- 
bidding the importation of convicts into the colony ; in spite of which, how- 
ever, the evil increased, and shortly previous to the revolution three hundred 
and fifty were landed annually in the province. About the year 1681 many 
attempts were made to introduce domestic manufactures; but the under- 
taking was premature, and although domestic industry supplied some articles 
for domestic use, yet even many years after it was found impossible to render 
Maryland a manufacturing country. 

In the following year William Penn arrived in America, when an inter- 
view took place between him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope of effecting 
an amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respective territories. 
But so inconsistent were the claims, and so little was either party inclined to 
yield to the other, that it was found impossible to adjust them in a manner 
satisfactory to both; and by Penn's interest at court, he caused it to be 
adjudged that the disputed district should be divided into two equal parts, 
one of which was appropriated to himself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 
The part thus dismembered from Maryland constitutes the territory included 
wiliim the limits of the present state of Delaware. 

Meanwhile the late proceedings against Fendal were^made the foundation 
of fresh complaints against Lord BcQtimore ; and in spite of his explanation 
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of the affair, which waa quite aatisfaotory, the ministers of the kinff, anxious 
to shift the imputation of popery from themselves, commanded that all 
offices of government should, in future, be committed exclusively to the 
hands of F^tes^ts. Another and a still more serious charge was now pre- 
ferred against him. He was accused of obstructing the custom-house officers 
in the collection of the parliamentary duties; and though^ when the affair 
was investigated thoroughly, it appeared that the opposition was not so 
great as was at first repre^nted, jfet Charles threatened him with a writ of 
quo vxnranlo ; a threat which, however, was never executed. 

The news^ of the accession of James II to the throne of his brother was 
speedily published in the colonies, and there received with lively and unaffecteil 
demonstrations of joy; but they were sadly disappointed in their expeo# 
tations of the treatment they should receive at his hands, for, disregard- 
ing alike the filings of the Puritans of Massachusetts and the Catholics of 
Maryland, he involved both in the same project of oppression. No less was 
the joy excited throughout the province on receiving news of the birth of a 
son to James II ; but the flames of revolt and revolution, which raged so 
fiercely in England, were soon communicated to Maryland, and the latent 
dissensions, inflamed by fresh incentives, burst forth in a blaze of insurrec- 
tionary violence. 

The rumour, suddenly and rapidly disseminated, that the deputy governors 
and the Catholics had formed a league with the Indians for the massacre of 
all the Protestants in the province — together with several unlucky circum- 
stances which combined to corroborate this unfounded statement — so operated 
upon the minds of the people, producing confusion, dismay, and indignation, 
that a Protestant Association was formed by John Coode, the former asso- 
ciate of Fendal, the members of which, being strengthened by the accession 
of new adherents, took up arms in defence of the Prot/estant faith, and the 
assertion of the royal title of William and Mary. William expressed his 
approbation of these proceedings, and authorised the insurgents to exercise 
ill his name the power they had acquired by injustice and violence. Armed 
with this commission, for three years they continued to administer the gov- 
ernment, with that severity and oppression which power is prone to arrogate 
when it has been acquired by corrupt or violent means. 

The associates having entered a complaint against Lord Baltimore, he 
was summoned to answer before the privy council the charges preferred 
against him. This produced a tedious investigation, which involved him in 
a heavy expense ; and it being impossible to convict him of any other crime 
than that of holding a different faith from the men by whom he had been so 
ungratefully traduced, he was suffered to retain the patrimonial interest 
attached by his charter to the office of proprietary. But, by an act of council, 
he was deprived of the ^political administration of the province, and Sii 
E(linund Andros was appointed its governor by the king. Thus fell the pro- 
prietary government of Maryland, after an existence of fifty-six years, during 
which time it had been administered with unexampled mildness, and with a 
regard to the liberties and welfare of the people that merited a better requital 
than that which it has been our task to record. 

Though Andros is said to have approved himself a good governor in Vir- 
ginia, yet he appears to have exercised no little severity and rapacitv in 
Maryland. He protected Coode against the complaints he had provoked; 
but that profligate hypocrite, finding himself neglected b^ Colonel Nicholwn, 
the successor of An^os, began to practise his treacherous intri^es against 
the proprietary admi^tration. This occasioned his downfall. Bong Indicted 
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for treaBon and blasphemy in 1695, he declined to stand a trial^ and fled forever 
from tile province which he had contributed so signally to dishonour. 

The suspension of the proprietary government was accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principles on which its administration had been 
foimded. The church of England was declared to be the established eede* 
siastical constitution of the state; and an act passed in 1692 having divided 
the several counties into parishes, provision was made for the support of a 
minister of this communion in every one of these provinces; the appointment 
of the ministers vested in the governor, and the management of parochial 
gffairs in vestries elected by the Protestant inhabitants; free schools and 
jiublic libraries were established by law in all the parishes, and an ample 
collection of books presented to the libraries as a commencement of their 
literary stock by the bishop of London. 

But with all this seeming liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, and a bitter persecution practised towards them ; and 
while the ecclesiastical rulers, with the most unchristian cruelty, enacted 
toleration to themselves, and granteil the same to all Protestant dissenters, 
they denied it to the men by whose toleration they themselves had been per- 
mitted to gain an establishment in the province. Not only were these unfor- 
tunate victims of religious persecution excluded from all participation in 
political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they were debarred also 
from the exercise of their peculiar form of worship. 

Thus, for twenty-seven years, the crown retained the absolute control of 
the province ; when, in 1716, the proprietary was restored to his rights, which 
he and his successors continued to enjoy until the commencement of the 
American Revolution. In 1699 Annapolis was substituted for St. Mary’s as 
the capital of the province; but it was not till many years after that the 
towns of Maryland assumed any considcrable size — the same cause that pre- 
vented their growth in Virginia retarding their increase in Maryland. Most 
merchants and shopkeepers were also planters; and it being the custom for 
every man to keep on his own plantation a store, so as to supply his family, 
servants, and slaves with the usual accommodations of a shop, there was 
little to induce any large congregation of citizens, so as to form considerable 
towns. At a later period, however, the towns and cities seem to have acquired 
a sudden principle of increase; and Baltimore has grown with a rapidity 
equalled only by that with which the new western cities have since sprung 
up, and continue to advance in wealth and population.? 

Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, renounced Catholicism to secure the 
colony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, Frederick, 
received the colony in 1751. Under lus governor, Sharpe, the colony took 
little or no sliare in the wars with the Frcnch.a 
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The stniggle against Andros in Massachusetts bore no little like* 
ness to the proceedings of the revolutionists eighty years later. In 
each case the colonists were not so much resisting actual oppression 
as warring against a system under which gross oppression would 
become possible. In each case the administrators were tactless and 
blundermc, and by their half-hearted tyranny at once excited oppo- 
sition and failed to crush it The parallel is incomplete in that, in 
the first instance, happily for both countries, the drama was cut short 
by external intervention, instead of working itself out to its natural 
climax; while the encroachments planned by James II and intrusted 
to Andros were more far-reaching and more destructive to liberty 
than anything devised by George 111 and his advisers. — John A. 
Doyle h 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CHAHLES II ; THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 1661 

The n'tum of the Stuarts to the English throne in 1660 was not altogether 
unexpected in the colonies. The incompetency of Richard Cromwell, who 
was never proclaimed protector in America, awakened apprehensions of res- 
toration. Yet if dreaded, it was principally because it was feared there 
would be a change in the govcniment, and the Puritans would be compelled 
to abate their exclusiveness. 

The proclamation in England of Charles II took place May 26th, 16W, 
and July 27th the tidings were received in Massachusetts by the ships which 
brought the regicides GofFe and Whalley; but no notice was publicly taken 
of the event. At the October court a motion for an address to the king 
was negatived. Rumour represented England as still ia an unsettled state, 
and until different ^ intelligence was received delay was deemed prudent* 
At len^h (November 30th) the government was certified of the proceedin|6 
of parliament, and was informed that its enemies had revived, and that nm 
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miiiesty’s council was bedeged with their complaints. ^ A court was convened 
ODeoember 19th), and addresses were prepared lor the king and (he pariiament. 
The style of these addresses has been censured as fulsome.^ The agency of 
the clergy in their preparation is apparent; but, with the exception of hyper- 
boles drawn from the Old Testament, and metaphors according with the cus- 
tomary adulation of princes in the East, they are straightforward, consistent, 
and manly productions. With these addresses, letters were forwarded to sev- 
eral gentlemen of note, and instructions were sent to Mr. Leverett, their agent, 
a large portion of whose life was spent in the service of the colony, to interest 
as many as possible to favour the cause of the colonies, and to obtain speedy 
« information of his majesty’s sense of their petition.^ 

♦ The fugitive regicides had already retired to New Haven, thus escaping a 
royal order for their arrest which arrived at Boston in February, 1661, by the 
hands of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of Massa- 
chusetts intrusted its execution. But, with all show of zeal, there was no 
intention to give them up, if it could be avoided. By great privacy and the 
aid of faithful friends, they remained undiscovered, and were presently joined 
by Colonel .John Dixwell. another of the late king’s judges. In spite of diligent 
efforts for their arrest, all three finished their days in New England. Dixwell 
lived openly at New Haven under a feigned name; the other two remained 
in concealment, sometimes in Connecticut, sometimes in Massachusetts. 

Alarmed by repeated rumours from England of changes intended to be 
made in their government, the general court, at their meeting in June, judged 
it proper to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a distmet declaration 
of what they deemed their rights under the charter. This declaration claimed 
for the freemen power to choose their own governor, deputy governor, magis- 
trates, and representatives ; to prescribe terms for the admi^ion of additional 
freemen ; to set up all sorts of officers, superior and inferior, with such powers 
and duties as they might appoint; to exercise, by their annually elected 
magistrates and deputies, all authority, legislative, executive, and judicial; 
to defend themselves by force of arms against every aggression ; and to reject 
any and every imposition which they might judge prejudicial to the colony. 
'This statement of rights * might seem to leave hardly any perceptible power 
either to parliament or the king. It accorded, however, sufficiently well with 
the practice of the colony ever since its foundation — a practice mamtained 
with equal zeal against both royal and parliamentary interference. 

At length, after more than a year’s delay, CJharles II was formally pro- 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disorderly demonstrations of 
joy on the occasion were strictly prohibited. None were to presume to drink 
the king’s health, which, the magistrates did not scruple to add, “he hath 
in an especial manner forbidden ” ; meaning, we must suppose, that the king 
spake in their laws. As if to make up in words what, was wanting in substance, 
a second loyal address, in the extremest style of oriental hyperlxile, designated 
the king as one “ of the gods among men.” 

Witn the late leaders of the independents it had gone hard in England. 
Several of them had been already executed for their concern in the late mg’s 
death. Sir Henry Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, and always 

pEbelinc^ accuses them of oriental adulation’'; he is, says Bancroft, '’rarely so 
tinoharitable. ] 

P lEHaonf calls this Declaration of Rights of 1661, ’’one of the memorable documents of 
the colonial era. It was aimecL for the most part, at the Navigation Acts. It has the true 
American ring.” Doyle, a the British historian of the colonies, says that it seems to take us 
forward a hundred years, and that ’’the men of 1776 had nothin^} to add to or take away 
: 'worn the words of thrir ancestors.”] 
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a firm friend of New England^ presently suffered a similar fate. Others 
were concealed or in exile. These changes in the mother country occasioned 
some emimtion to New England, but not to any great extent. 

The Massachusetts a^nts, Bradstreet and Norton, returned in September. 
1662, bearers of a royal letter, in which the king recognised the charter, ana 
promised oblivion of all past offences. But he demanded the repeal of all laws 
inconsistent with his due authority ; an oath of allegiance to the royal person, 
as formerly in u^, but dropped since the commencement of the late civil war; 
the administration of justice in his name ; complete toleration for the Church 
of England; the repeal of the law which restricted the privilege of voting 
and tenure of office to church members, and the substitution of a property’ 
qualification instead; finally, the admission of all persons of honest lives to im 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper. Little favour was shown for the 
Quakers; indeed, liberty was expressly given to make a “sharp law" against 
them — ^a permission eagerly availed of to revive the act by which vagabond 
Quakers were ordered to be whipped from town to town out of the jurisdiction. 
The claimants for toleration, formerly suppressed with such prompt severity, 
were now encouraged, by the king's demands in their favour, again to raise 
their heads. They advocated, also, the supremacy of the crown, sole means 
in that day of curbing the theocracy and compelling it to yield its monopoly 
oi power. 

The vigour of the theocratic system, by the operation of internal causes, 
was already somewhat relaxed. A synod met to take this subject into con- 
sideration. The majority of the ministers, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
England, and always better informed and more liberal than the majority of 
the church memhlers, were willing to enlarge somewhat the basis of their 
polity. Under the influence of Mitchell — successor of Shepard as minister of 
Cambridge — the synod came to a result the same with that agreed upon by a 
select council of Massachusetts ministers five years before, authorismg what 
was called the “half-way covenant"; the admission to baptism, that is, of 
the children of persons of acceptable character, who approved the confession 
ot faith, and had themselves been baptised in infancy, though not church 
mendiers in full communion. This result was approved by the Massachusetts 
general court. 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND OBTAIN CHARTERS 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, having favours to ask, had been more prompt 
than Massachusetts to acknowledge the authority of Charles II. Wmthrop 
ior Connecticut, of which colony he was governor, and Clarke for Rhode Island 
presented themselves at Charles' court in quest of charters. The season was 
propitious. The restoratiion, at least for the moment, was a sort of era of good 
feeling. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the son-in-law of Hugh 
Peters ; but his talents, his scientific acquirements — ^he was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society — ^and his suavity of address, secured him many friends. 
He seems to have encountered little difficulty in obtaining the charter which 
he sought. That instrument, dated April 23rd, 1662, following the terms 
of the old alleged grant to the earl of Warwick, established for the boundaries 
of Connecticut the Narragansett river, the south line of Massachusetts, the 
shore of the Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. It thus not only embraced a large 
part of the continental portion of Rliode Island, but theVhole of New Haven 
also — ^an abaorptioia about which the inhabitants of that colony had not 
consulted, and with which, at first, they were not very well satisfied. Claim* 
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was oblittd to exmiid a considerable sum qf money, for which he mortga^^ 
his own house in Newport, and which the colony was a long time in paying 
back. An agreement, presently entered into between Clarke and Wintmop, 
fixed for the limit between the two colonies the Pawcatuck, declared to to 
the Narragansett river mentioned in the Connecticut charter; and this 
agreement was specially set forth (July 8th, 1663) in the charter of Rhode 
Idand and Providence Plantations. 

The charters thus granted vested in the proprietary freemen of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the right of admitting new associates, and of choosing 
annually from among themselves a governor, magistrates, and representatives, 
with powers of legislation and judicial authority. No appellate jurisdiction 
and no negative on the laws were reserved to the crown any more than in the 
charters ol Massachusetts, Maryland, and Carolina. 

Historians have expressed surprise that, under the reign of Charles II, 
' charters so democratic should have been granted. But, m a legal point of 
view, in the grant by the crown of independent jurisdiction, they did not differ 
from the other charters hitherto granted for plantations in America, The 
inconveniences of such independent governments had not yet attracted atten- 
tion. Twenty years after, when Penn obtained the grant of Pennsylvania, 
intervening experience caused the insertion into his charter of several addi- 
tional safeguards for metropolitan authority. 

The privileges of freemen were restricted in Rhode Island, by act of the 
colonial assembly, to freeholders and their eldest sons. For the long period 
that Rhode Island remained chiefly an agricultural community, this limitation 
was hardly felt as a grievance. Later, amidst a manufacturing population, 
it excited serious discontents, occasioning almost a civil war, only appeased by 
the adoption of a more liberal provision. The New Haven people appealed 
to the commissioners for the United Colonies of New England against the 
invasion of their independence on the part of Connecticut. But the alann 
occasioned, the next year, by the grant of New York, which extended as far 
east as Connecticut river, and threatened thus to absorb New Haven under 
a far less congenial jurisdiction ; more than all, Winthrop's prudent and con- 
ciliatory measures, at length consolidated the new colony in 1664, of which 
for the next twelve years he was annually chosen governor. The office of 
deputy governor, at first bestowed on Mason, for several years before deputy 
governor of Connecticut and acting governor in Winthrop^s absence, was 
afterwards given, in 1667, to William I^t, of New Haven, one of the original 
planters of that colony, its last governor, and after Winthrop's death, his suc- 
oeimr as governor of the united colony. The peculiar usages of New Haven 
being abandoned, the laws of Connecticut were extended to the whole province. 
The theocratic system of New Haven thus lost its legal establishment, but the 
julministration of the entire colony was long greatly influenced by theocratic 
ideas. The ministers and churches, upheld by taxes levied on the whole 
population, retained for many years a predominating and almost unlimited 
authority. 

DECLINE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION (1663 A.D.) 

New Haven thus absorbed into Connecticut, the new province sent hence- 
forward but two representatives to the meeting of commissioners for the United 
Colonies of New En^and. The political consequence of that board was, how- 
ever, terminated. The superintendence of the Indian missions, and the 
HiBbursement of the funds remitted from England for that purpose, became 
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henoefortb itB chief business. The meetings became triennial, and soon 
entirely ceased. 

'While Coxmecticut and Rhode Island were rejoicing in their charters, 
Maseskchusetts remained uneasy and suspicious. An evasive answer had been 
returned to the royal letter. The only concession actually made was the 
administration of justice in the king’s name. Meanwhile, complaints against 
the colony were multiplying. Gorges and Mason, grandkins of the grantees 
of Maine and New Hampshire, alleged that Massachusetts had occupied their 
provinces. Wrongs and encroachments were also alleged by the chiefs of 
the Narragansetts, who prayed the king’s interference and protection. Con- 
troversies had arisen as to the boimdaries of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
on the one side, and of Rhode Island and Plymouth colony on the other, 
and as to the title to lands in that vicinity under purchases from the Indians. 
The king presently signified his intention to send out commissioners for hearing 
and determining all these matters — a piece of information which occasioned 
no little alarm in Massachusetts, aggravated by the appearance of a large 
comet. A fast was proclaimed. The charter was intrusted to a select com- 
mittee of the general court for safe-keeping. 

The comm^ioners selected by the king were sent with a small armament 
to take possession of New Netherlands. On the arrival of the commissioners 
at Boston, in August, 1664, and their first intercourse with the magistrates, 
the magistrates declared themselves unauthorised to raise troops for the 
expedition thither without the consent of the general court. The commis- 
sioners declined to await the meeting of that body, and departed, advising 
the magistrates against their return to take the king’s letter into serious con- 
sideration. The court, which presently met, voted two hundred soldiers; 
but they were not needed, New Netherlands having already submitted. 

T^e people of Connecticut, well satisfied at the subjection of the Dutch, 
with whom they had been in such constant collision, and having boimdary 
questions to settle both on the east and west, received the king’s commis- 
sioners with all respect. Governor Winthrop, as we have seen m a former 
chapter, accompanied them to the conquest of New Netherlan^ ^ter set- 
tling the boundaries of Connecticut and New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as governor, Carr and Cartwright proceeded to Massachusetts to 
meet Maverick. The hopes of the sectaries in that colony had been so far 
raised that Thomas Gould, with eight others, after meeting for some time in 
secret, had formally organised a Baptist church in Boston (May 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions were commenced against its prominent members, who were first 
admonished, then fined for absence from public worship,^ then disfranchised, 
imprisoned, and presently banished. But still the organisation contrived to 
survive, the first Baptist church of Massachusetts. Still another inroad, not 
less alarming, was now made upon ecclesiastical uniformity. The commis- 
sioners, on their arrival, Caused the English church service to be celebrated 
at Boston — the first performance of that hated ceremonial in that Purity 
town. Out of respect to the inveterate prejudices of the people, the surplice 
was not used. But the liturgy alone was sufficiently distasteful. 


MABSACHUBETTS IN CONFLICT WITH THE KINQ’S COMMISSIONERS 

The remonstrances of Massachusetts against the powers and appointment 
of the commissioner^ were esteemed in England unreasonable and boundless. 
The magistrates were sturdy and unbending ; the commissioners were haughtjj;^ 
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overbearing, and consequential. Both didiked and suspected 

other, and the correspondence between them soon degenerated into a bitter 
altercation. 

The commissioners proposed, at length, to sit in form, for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the colony, of which no less than thirty had been 
exhibited. The general court, by public proclamation (May 24th, 1665), at 
the sound of the trumpet, prohibited any such procedure, as contra^ to 
their charter, and invasive of their exclusive jurisdiction within the limits of 
Massachusetts. Thus met, and without a military force, or any means to 
support their authority, the commissioners were obliged to forego their mten- 
tions. They presently left Boston, and proceeded to New Hampshire and 
Maine, where they decided in favour of the claims of Mason and Gorges. But 
the New Hampshire towns, satisfied with the rule of Massachusetts, and 
afraid of Mason’s pretensions to quit-rents, did not favour the plans of the 
commissioners. More successful in Maine, where they were supported by the 
old Episcopal party, they issued commissions for a new government, which 
was accordingly organised in June. On their return to Boston, the magis- 
trates complained that they had disturbed the peace of Maine, and requested 
an interview. The commissioners refused with much asperity, accusing the 
magistrates of treason, and threatening them with the king’s vengeance. 

^e commissioners were accustomed to hold of Saturday nights a social 
party at a tavern in Ann street kept by one Robert Vyal, vintner. This was 
contrary to the law, which required the strict observance of Saturday night 
as a part of the Lord’s Day. A constable went to break them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was beaten and driven off by Sir Robert Carr and his ser- 
vant. Mason, another constable, bolder and more zealous, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Vyal’s tavern; but, meanwhile, the party had adjourned to the 
house of a merchant over the way. Mason went in, staff in hand, and 
reproached them, king’s officers as they were, who ought to set a better 
example, for being so uncivil as to beat a constable; telling them it was well 
they had changed their quarters, as otherwise he should have arrested them 
all. “What,” said Carr, “arrest the king’s commissioners!” “Yes,” an- 
swered Mason, “ the king him.self, had he b^n there.” “Treason ! treason !” 
shouted Maverick : “ knave, thou shalt presently hang for this ! ” And he 
called on the company to take notice of the words. The matter finally came 
before the general court, where Mason was acquitted of the more serious 
charge, but was fined for insolence and indiscretion, principally, no doubt, 
through apprehension lest some handle might be made of the matter by the 
commissioners. 

Having transmitted to England the results of their labours, the commis- 
rioners presently received letters of recall, approving their conauct, and that 
of all the colonies except Massachusetts. That province was ordered by the 
king to appoint “ five able and meet persons to make answer for refusing the 
jumliction of his commissioners.” lliis demand, transmitted through Mav- 
erick, who sent a copy of the royal letter to the m^istrates, occasioned no 
little alarm. The general court was called together in special session in Sep- 
tember. From sending over agents, as that paper required, they excused 
themselves on the ground that no agents they could send could make their 
case any plainer. “ Prostrate before his majesty,” they beseech him “ to be 
graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to their former 
professions.^' At the same time they sent a present of masts for the royal 
navy, and a contribution of provisions for the English fl^t in the West Indies 
^seasonable supplies, which were graciously acknowled^d. This bold step 
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of (lisobe}ring the king’s special was not taken, however, without great 
opposition. Circumstanoes at the moment favoured the theocracy. Cities 
at this time was very hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king’s ministers 
full employment. A Dutch fleet presently sailed up the Thames, and threat- 
ened London, already ravaged by the plague and the great fire. 

As yet the acts of trade were hardly a subject of controversy. The par- 
liament, which had welcomed back the king, had indeed in 1660 re-enacted, 
with additional clauses, the ordinance of 1661 ; an act which, by restricting 
exportations from America to English, Irish, and colonial vessels, substantially 
excluded foreign ships from all Anglo-American harbours. To this, which 
might be regarded as a benefit by the New England 6hi[)owners, a provision 
was added intended still further to isolate the colonies, the more valuable 
colonial staples, mentioned by name and hence known as “enumerated 
articles,” being required to be shipped exclusively to England, or some English 
colony. The exportation to the colonies was also prohibited of any product 
of Europe, unless in English vessels and from England, except horses, ser- 
vants, and provisions from Ireland and Scotland. But of the “enumerated 
articles,” none were produced in New England. 

Shortly after the departure of the royal commissioners, Leverett, now 
major-general of the colony, was sent to Maine, with three other magistrates 
and a body of horse, to re-establish the authority of Massachusetts. In spite 
of the remonstrances of Nichols at New York, the new government lately set 
up was obliged to yield (July, 1668). Several persons were punished for speak- 
ing irreverently of the re-established authority of Massachusetts. 

The Quakers, as yet, had abated nothing of their enthusiastic zeal, of 
which the colonists had a new specimen, that greatly tried their patience, in 
two young married women, who walked naked through the streets of New- 
bury and Salem, in emulation of the prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the naked- 
ness of the land. They were whipped from town to town out of the colony, 
undei the law against vagabond Quakers ; the young husband of one of them 
following the cart to which his wife was tied, and from time to time interposing 
his hat S^tween her naked and bleeding back and the lash of the executioner.* 
Meanwhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice 
1111(1 envy of the jealous English merchants. Though the houses were generally 
wooden, and the streets narrow and crooked, “with little decency and no 
uniformity,” that town, by far the largest and most commercial in the colonies, 
iilioady had a population of seven or eight thousand; among them, some 
merchants of considerable capital and active enterprise. New England 
tiading vessels frequented the Southern colonies, which they supplied to a 
gloat extent with European goods, taking in return tobacco, sugar, rum, 
and other tropical products, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Holland, 
along with their own staple^ of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigation 
Acts, and interfering with that monopoly of colonial trade \mich the English 
merchants aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliament in 1672, imposing 
on the transit of “enumerated articles” from colony to colony the same duties 
payable on the introduction of those articles into England. For the collection 
of these duties, the same act authorised the establishment of custom-houses 
in the colonies, under the superintendence of the English commissioners of the 
customs. Such was the origin of royal custom-houses in America, and of 
commercial duties levied there by authority of parliament and in the name 
the king.^ 

P It is such mtoleraiK^ that led Doyle to characterise as **a grotesque delusion** the 
theory *‘that New England was, or wished to be thought, a home of i^ritual freedom.**] 
a, w.— VOL. xxni. l 
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KING PHaip’A WAR 


Hie attempts to Chratianise the Indians of New England have already 
been noticed. Many of them, by the dGforts of John Eliot and the Mayhews, 
had been won from Wtheniam and the customs of savage life to a knowled^ 
and love of the Christian religion, and a preference for some of the habits of 
civilisation. Still the great mass of the abori^nal population remained 
h eathens. Bancroft estimates the Indian population in New England, 
west of the St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousand. Of these, ten 
thousand were in Maine, four thousand in New Hampshire, twelve thousand 
in Massachusetts and Pljrmouth, and fifteen hundred in Connecticut. He 
supposes the white population west of the Piscataqua to have been fifty thou- 
sand-double that of the Indians. Among the so-called “ pra 3 ring Indians,” 
some were educated, and one took a bachelor’s degree, in 16^, at Harvard 
College. 

The treaty made by the Pilgrim Fathers with Massasoit had been observed 
for more than fifty years. That powerful chieftain, dying, had left the govern- 
ment in the hands of his son, Alexander, whose ill-treatment at the hands 
of the whites, which had probably occasioned his death, may in part have 
led to the implacable hostility of his brother and successor, Philip of Pokanoket. 
This chief, as well as most of those who were in alliance with hun, had sternly 
rejected all persuasions to Christianity ; and if he nursed in his bosom a strong 
vindictive feeling towards the colonists, it is certain that there were many 
reasons for it. The broad territory which had once been the possession of his 
fathers had dwindled away, till a narrow region round Mount Hope Bay 
was all that had been spared by the ^adual but irresistible encroacmnents 
of the colonists. Personal insults had been offered to himself and his family, 
and he had been compelled to surrender his arms and pay tribute. Finally, 
his secretary, Seusoman or Sassamon, an Indian who, after professing Christian- 
ity, had apostatised and entered his service, had played the spy upon him, 
giving information of his intended movements. It was through his treacherous 
letters that the colonists learned that Philip and his countrymen had at length 
resolved to adopt measures for their destruction. Fearing the consequences 
of what he had done, the renegade returned to the protection of the settlers, 
and was soon after slain by two of the Indian leaders. The perpetrators of 
this deed were arrested, tried, and executed by the colonists. 

Philip was alarmed by the condemnation of his counsellors ; and finding 
that the war would inevitably be forced upon him, he resolved to be the first 
in the field. His tribe, the Pokanokets or Wampanoags, having sent their 
wives and children to the Narragansets for security, commenced hostilities 
at Swansea. They menaced and insulted the inhabitants, and, after killing 
some of the cattle in the fields, they broke ofien and rifled the houses. One 
of the Indians being shot by the English, whoMvere highly exasperated at 
such proceedings, the former, in revenge, killed eight of the settlers. This 
was the beginning of King Philip's War, June 24th, 1675. 

It is said that Philip was hurried into the war by the ardour of his men 
some months before he had intended to commence hostilities. He had many 
serious disadvantages to contend with. He had not succeeded in uniting 
all his countrymen in opposition to the colonists. A large portion of them 
were the allies of his enemies. The praying Indians would gladly have re- 
miuned neutral, axd such was the wish of Eliot ; but Philip att^ked them ai^ 
drove them into hostility, although they were still distrusted by the whitoT 
The Indians were poorly supplied with provisions, ahd had no stron^olds 
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or fortified places to wluch they coma leueai; wnile the English had the 
advantages of Union, plentiful supplies of arms and provisions, garrisoned 
towns, and a superior knowledra of the art of war. 

The superstitious among me English declared that "strange sights and 
sounds foreboded, in many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near; 
the singing of bullets, and the awful passing away of drums in the air ; invisible 
troops of norses were heard riding to ana fro; and in a clear, still, sunshiny 
morning, the phantoms of men fearfully flitting by I" These and other 
terrible omens did not, however, prevent the people from making vigorous 
efforts to resist the enemy.» 

liie war was regarded as a special judgment in punishment of prevailing 
sins. Among these sins, the ^neral court of Massachusetts, on October 19th, 
after consultation with the elders, enumerated neglect in the training of the 
children of church members; pride, in men’s wearing long and curled hair; 
excess in apparel; naked breasts and arms, and superfluous ribbons; the 
toleration of Quakers ; hurry to leave meeting before blessing asked ; profane 
cursing and swearing ; tipplmg houses ; want of respect for parents ; idleness; 
extortion in shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town to town 
of unmarried men and women, under pretence of attending lectures — “a 
sinful custom, tending to lewdness.” Penalties were denounced against all 
tliese offences, and the persecution of the Quakers was again renewed. A 
Quaker woman had recently frightened the Old South congregation in Boston 
by entering that meeting-house clothed in sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 
her feet bare, and her face blackened, intending to personify the small-pox, 
with which she threatened the colony in punishment for its sins.* 

Their usual modes of warfare were practised by the Indians. Expedition 
after expedition was sent against them, but they retreated into the remote 
swamps and were safe. When the soldiers returned to the colony, they would 
again emerge from their hiding-places, and have recourse to their system 
of surprise, massacre, and retreat. Parties on their way to church, or around 
the family fireside, were suddenly attacked and slaughtered in cold blood. 
The towns of Taunton, Nantasket, and Dartmouth were visited with fire 
and destruction. In July a party of English attacked Philip at Pocasset, 
and drove him into a swamp, which they surrounded. But the wily savage 
escaped into the western part of Massachusetts, the country of the Nipmucs, 
whom he incited to take up arms against the colonists. Thus tribe soon after 
sot fire to the town of Quaboag, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

The little army of the colonists marched into the country of the Narragan- 
Rots, who, although professedly neutral, were known to give shelter to the 
enemy. They were forced into a treaty, accompanied by a promise to deliver 
up the hostile Indians who should retreat to their territory. This treaty 
w'as concluded on the 15^ of July. There was now a prospect of a speedy 
termination to the war. But it was only just begun. A sort of frenzy seemed 
to have seized all the Indians of New England. The eastern tribes took up 
the hatchet, and those on Connecticut river also joined in the war on the 
side of Philip. The towns of Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, Northfield, and 
Sugar Loaf Hill bore witness to their treachery and cruelty. In October 
the Springfield Indians deserted the alliance of the English, and, after burning 
three quarters of that town, joined King Philip. The treaty with the Narra- 
gansete was of short continuance; for on the 9th of September, 1675, the 
I commissioners of the three colonies, convinced of their* treachery, declared 
war against them, apd ordered a body of one thousand men to be sent into 
their territory. 
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The time chosen for the operations of this force was the depth of winter, 
and their commander was Josiah Winslow. The abode of the Indians was 
on an island of al^ut five or six acres, situated in an impassable swamp, the 
only entrance being upon a long tree lying over the water, ^^so that but one 
man could pass at a time: but the water was frozen; the trees and thickets 
were white with their burden of snow, as was the surface of the earth, so that 
the smallest movement of the Indians could be seen. Within the isle were 
gathered the powers of the Narraganset tribe, with their wives, families, and 
valuable things; the want of leaves and thick foliage allowed no ambush, 
and the savage must fight openly beside his own hearthstone. It was the 
close of day when the colonists came up to the place ; a fort, a blockhouse, 
and a wall that passed round the isle proved the skill as well as resolution 
of the assailed ; the frozen shores and water were quickly covered with the 
slain, and then the Indians fought at their doors and around their children till 
all was lost, and a thousand of them fell.'' 

In this engagement the English loss was about two himdred and thirty ^ 
[December 19th, 1675]. It ended the offensive operations of the Narragansets, 
who soon after removed to the Nipmuc country. Many battles were sub- 
sequently fought in quick succession, and the Indians were hunted from place 
to place, until but a shadow of their former greatness remained.^ 

No longer sheltered by the River Indians, who now began to make their 
peace, and even attacked by bands of the Mohawks, Philip returned to his 
own country, about Mount Hope, where he was still faithfully supported by 
his female confederate and relative, Witamo, squaw-sachem of Pocasset. 
Philip was watched and followed by Church, who surprised his camp (August 
1st), killed upwards of a hundred of his people, and took prisoners his wife 
and boy. TTie disposal of this child was a subject of much deliberation. 
Several of the elders were urgent for putting him to death. It was finally 
resolved to send him to Bermuda, to be sold into slavery — a fate to which 
many other of the Indian captives were subjected. Witamo shared the 
disasters of Philip. Most of her people were killed or taken. She herself was 
drowned while crossing a river in her flight ; but her body was recovered, and 
the head, cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton amid the jeers and scoffs 
of the colonial soldiers and the tears and lamentations of the Indian prisoners. 

Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Again 
attacked by Church, he was killed by one of his own people, a deserter to the 
colonists. His dead body was beheaded and quartered, the sentence of the 
English law upon traitors. One of his hands was given to the Indian who 
had shot him, and on the day appointed for a public thanksgiving (August 
17th) his head was carried in triumph to Plymouth. 

Tlie popular rage against the Indians was excessive. Death or slavery 
was the penalty for all known or suspected to have been concerned in shedding 
English blood. The other captives who fell into the hands of the colonists 
were distributed among them as ten-year servants. Roger Williams received 
a boy for his share. A large body of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat of 
peace, were treacherously made prisoners by Major Waldron, who commanded 
there. Some two hundred of these Indians, claimed as fugitives from Massa- 
chusetts, were sent by water to Boston, where some were hanged, and the 
rest shipped off to be sold as slaves. Some fishennen of Marblehead having 
been killed by the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they 

P Thwaites ^ puts the Indian loss at ** about one thousand/’ and fays ’’ the contest was one 
of the most desperate of its kind ever fought in America.” It was fought in what is now 
South Kingiton, and is known as the Great Swamp Fight.] 
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came out of meeting on a Sunday, feU upon two Indian prisoners who had 
just been brought in and murdered them on the spot. The same ferocious 
spirit of revenge which governed the cotemporaneous conduct of Berkeley 
in Virginia towards those concerned in Bacon’s rebellion, swayed the authorities 
of New Endand in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By the end 
of the year the contest was over in the south, upwards of two thousand Indians 
having been killed or taken. But some time elapsed before a peace could 
be arranged with the eastern tribes, whose haunts it was not so easy to reach. 


EFFKCTS OF THE WAR ON THE INDIANS AND ON THE COLONIES 

111 this short war of hardly a year’s duration the Wampanoags and Nar- 
ragansets had suffered the fate of the Pequots. The work of conversion was 
now again renewed, and, after such overwhelming proofs of Christian supe- 
riority, with somewhat greater success. A second edition of the Indian Old 
Tedamentj vihich. seems to have been more in demand than the New^ was 
published in 1683, revised by Eliot, with the assistance of John Cotton, son 
of the “ j^eat Cotton,’’ and minister of Plymouth. The fragments of the 
subject tribes, broken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude virtues of 
their fathers, without acquiring the laborious industry of the whites. Many 
|)erished by enlisting in the military expt'ditions undertaken in future years 
against Acadia and the West Indies. The Indians intermarried with the 
blacks, and thus confirmed their degradation by associating themselves with 
another oppressed and unfortunate race. Gradually they dwindled away. 

On the side of the colonists the contest had also been very disastrous. 
Twelve or thirteen towns had been entirely ruined, and many others partially 
destroyed. Six hundred houses had been burned, near a tenth part of all 
in New England. Twelve captains and more than six hundred men in the 
prime of life had fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in mourn- 
ing. The pecuniary losses and expenses of the war were estimated at near 
a million of dollars. Massachusetts was burdened with a heavy debt. No 
aid nor relief seems to have come from abroad, except a contribution from 
Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers by the war.^ 

Thus was the race of Massasoit requited for his long-continued friendship 
to the whites. The Mohegans had remained faithful to the English during 
the war. Rhode Island had participated in the sufferings of Massachusetts. 
The advance of the colonies in wealth and population was retarded a full 
half century. The eastern Indians, supplied with arms and encouraged by the 
Trench, continued in arms nearly two years longer, peace not being restored 
till April, 1678. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE RECEIVES A ROYAL GOVERNOR 

The expense of this war had been borne by the colonies, without recourse 
to the mother country ; and this was made a subject of reproach by the king’s 
ministers, as implying pride and insubordination. The project claims of 
Mason and Gorges with respect to New Hampshire and Maine were revived, 
and Edward Randolph, the agent of Mason, and an emissary from the privy 
council, was sent out to demand from Massachusetts th§ relinquishment of 
her jurisdiction over those colonies. He arrived in the summer of 1676, 
before Philip’s War terminated ; and the colonists thus found themselves 
compelled at the same time to defend themselves against the sovereign in 
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England and the savages at their firesides. Stoughton and Bulkeley were 
deqjatched as agents to England to support the interests of Massachusetts. 
The result of the legal proceedings in England was that the jiuisdiotion of 
Massachusetts over New Hampshire ceased ; but it was {^reserved in Miune 
by an arrangement with the successful claimant. The king had offered to 
purchase Maine, in order to unite it with New Hampshire, and bestow both 
on his eon, the duke of Monmouth ; but before he had completed the bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the Gorges title for twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and they continued to hold it, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the king. 

The inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to remain attached to 
Massachusetts; but they were compelled to submit and receive a royal gov- 
ernor, the first that ever exercised power in New England. The office was 
conferred on Edward Cranfield, who, like Randolph, was a rapacious adven- 
turer, intent on making a fortune, by ur^ng the claims of Mason to the soil, 
which the peojilc had purchased from others, and improved by their own 
labour. After involving himself in controversies and altercations with the 
settlers and their legislative assembly, in which he was continually foiled, he 
finally solicited his own recall. Shortly after his departure. New Hampshire 
resumed her connection with Massachusetts, and retained it until the British 
revolution of 1688. 

MASSACHCSKTTS BOBBED OF HEB CHABTEB (1683 A.D.) 

The enforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a sourca of contro- 
versy between Massachusetts and the crown. In order to compel obedience 
to these laws, a forfeiture of the charter was threatened; and the general 
coiut, after declaring that the Acts of Navigation were an invasion of their 
rights, so long as they were not represented in parliament, gave them legal 
force by an act of their own. This preserved their consistency, and saved 
the charter for the time; but it was not long before the corrupt court of 
Charles II commenced the work of depriving the cities and corporate towns 
of England of their charters, and Massachusetts could no longer hope to be 
spared. New agents were despatched to England, however, to avert the 
dan^r ; but in 1683 a quo warranto was issued.* 

Thus tyranny triumphed, and the charter fell. This was the last effective 
act of Charles II relative to Massachusetts; for before any new government 
could be settled, the monarch was dead, ffis death and that of the charter 
were nearly contemporary. The accession of James II to the English throne 
took place in February, 1685. The condition of the colony had long awakened 
the gloomiest apprehensions. The worst fears seamed confirmed, therefore, 
when, before the death of Charles, it was reported that Kirke, the ferocious 
and detestable governor of Tangier, and infamous at a later date as the asso- 
ciate of Jeffreys, had been appointed their go\'emor. There were all the 
symptoms in the coimtry of an expiring constitution. Several of the towns 
had refused to ^nd deputies to the general court, and little was transacted 
by that once active body. Resentment was shown towards those ma^trates 
vdio had favoured the surrender of the charter. It was a relief to the people 
to find that Joseph Dudley was appointed president by the king, instead of 
Kirke. It was the substitution of a lesser evil for one infinitely greater. 
The i^eral court was then in session; a copy of hisitcommission was pte- 
sented and read ; and a reply was returned, complaining of its arbitrariness, 
9 nd that the people were abridged of their liberties as Englishmen. 
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Randoli^ served his writs of ^ v)arrafUo agunst Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; and the New Encana colonies, having lost the freedom which 
they had so long wjoyed, were destined to esmmenoe the rigours of a despot- 
ism the more gmling from its contrast with their former liMrties. 

At len^ the dr^ed change came ; and in the drath of winter his majesty’s 
frigate Ktnfffisher arrived on the coast, and Sir Eldmund Andros, a “poor 
kn^ht of Guernsey,” glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston as 
“ captam-general and govemor-in-chief” of all New England, with “com- 
panies of soldiers brou^t from Europe to support what was to be imposed" 
upon the colony, and “repeated menaces that some hundreds more were 
intended.” His commission, “more illegal and arbitrary than that of l^dley 
and Enipson, granted by Henry VII, has been preserved, and its powers 
were sufficiently full and despotic.^ But as this is not the first wpearance 
of Andros in American histoiy, we must go back and bring forward the story 
of New York and the other settlements wherein he first won notorietyj* 


THE CAREEB OF ANDROS IN NEW YORK 

By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 New York was restored to the 
English, as we have seen, and all other conquests made during the war returned 
to their former possessors. The validity of his former charter being ques- 
tioned, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered him to 
govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should estab- 
lish, and to administer justice according to the laws of En^and, allowing an 
appeal to the king in i^rson. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is singular that in 
neither of his charters was the brother of the king granted such extraordi- 
nary rights and privileges as were conferred on Lord Baltimore. The duke 
of York retained the government of the colony, under this charter, until he 
ascended the throne of England as James II. 

Sir Edmund Andros was the first governor under the new charter, wd he 
thus commenced a career which has given him a conspicuou^lace in the 
annals of nearly every colony for the twenty years following. The duke 1^ 
instructed Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to rrapect private 
rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the 
Dutch. But his choice of a governor was a most imhappy one. The same 
tyranny which afterwards characterised his administration in the New Eng- 
land colonies also marked his course here.* 

The coimtry which, after the reconquest of the New Netherlands, was 
again conveyea to the dukle of York included the New England frontier from 
the Kennebec to the St. Croix, extended continuously to Connecticut river, 
and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an 
attempt to consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhab- 
itants of the eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to a^ere 
to Connecticut. Ihe charter certainly did not countenance their dedsion; 
and, unwilling to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York. 

^dros, mth armed sloops, proceeded to Connecticut (July 9th, 1676) to 
vindicate im jurisdiction as far as the river. On the^ firat alarm, Vi^lliam 
Leet, the aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the chu^ d 
Guilford, ^ucatod in Endand as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hoqfdtable 
even to regiddes, convened the assembly (July lOto, 1675). A prodamation 
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WEB unanimouflly voted, and forwarded by express to Bull, the captain of the 
company on whose firmness the independence of the little colony rested. 
It arrived just as Andros, hoisting the king's flag, demanded the surrender 
of Saybrook port. Immediately the English colours were raised within the 
fortress. Dc^spairing of victory, Andros attempted persuasion. Having been 
allowed to land with his personal retinue, he assumed authority, and in the 
king's name ordered the duke's patent, with his own commission, to be read. 
In the king's name, he was commanded to desist, and Andros was overawed 
by the fishermen and farmers who formed the colonial troops. Their procla- 
mation he called a slender affair, and an ill requital for his intended kindness. 
The Saybrook militia, escorting him to his boat, saw him sail for Long Island, 

and Connecticut, resenting the aggres- 
sion, made a declaration of its wrongs, 
sealed it with its seal, and transmitted 
it to the neighbouring plantations. 

In New York itself Andros was 
hardly more welcome than at Say- 
brook; for the obedient servant of 
^ the duke of York discouraged every 
1| mention of assemblies, and levied cus- 
N toms without the consent of the people. 

Puritans of Long Island 
% ^ claimed a representative government 
^ as an inalienable English birthright, 
and the whole population opposed the 
^ ^ \ C ruling system as a tyranny, the gov- 

^ n ^ j emor, who was personally free from 

n ^ S vicious dispositions, advised his mas- 
concede legislative franchises. 

of \ \ \ ^ James put his whole character into 

J reply to Andros (January 1st, 

^ ^ ^ V 1677), which is as follows: 

I cannot but suspect assemblies would be 






I cannot but suspect assemblies would be 
of dangerous consequence , nothing being more 
Sir I]DMU^D Andros known than the aptness of such bodies to as- 

(1037-1714) sume to thcmsehes many privileges, which 

prove de 8 tructi\e to, or very often disturb, the 
peace of government, when the> are allowed 
Neither do I see any use for them Things that need redress may be sure of finding it at 
the quarter sessions, or by the legal and ordinary ways, or, lastly, by appeals to myself. 
However, I shall be ready to consider of any proposal you shall send 


In November, some months after the provin|je of Sagadahoc, that is, 
Maine beyond the Kennebec, hdd been protected by a fort and a coiibiderable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England ; but he co^d not give wisdom to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to continue the 
duties which, at the surrender, had been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be added that 
the taxes were hardly three per cent, on imports, and really insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the colony; while the claim to exercise prerogative in 
the church was abandoned. What was wanting to the happiness of the 
people ? Prompted by an exalted instinct, they demanded power to govern 
themselves. Discontent created a popular conventioni in 1681 ; and if the 
two Platts, Titus, Wood, and Wicks of Huntington, arbitrarily summoned 
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to New York, were still more arbitrarily thrown into prison, the fixed pur- 
pose of the yeomanry remained unshaken. 

The government of New York was quietly maintained over the settlements 
south and west of ^ the Delaware, till they were granted to Penn ; over the 
Jerseys Andros claimed a paramount authority. We have seen the Quakers 
refer the contest for decision to an English commission. 


PROGRESS OF EAST NEW JERSEY; SCOTCH EMIGRATIONS 

In east New Jersey, Philip Carteret had, as the deputy of Sir Geor^, 
resumed the government in 1675, and, gaining popularity by postponing me 
payment of quit-rents, confirmed liberty of conscience with representative 
government. A direct trade with England, unencumbered by customs, was 
encouraged. The commerce of New York was endangered by the competi- 
tion ; and, disregarding a second patent from the duke of York, Andros claimed 
that the ships of New Jersey should pay tribute at Man^ttan. After long 
altercations, and the arrest of Carteret, terminated only by the honest verdict 
of a New York jury, Andros again entered New Jersey (June 2nd, 1680), to 
intimidate its assembly by the royal patent to the duke. 

The firmness of the legislature preserved the independence of New Jersey; 
the decision of Sir William Jones protected its people against arbitrary taxa- 
tion; its prosperity sprang from the miseries of Scotland. The trustees of 
Sir George Carteret, tired of the burden of colonial projierty, exposed thrir 
province to sale; and the unappropriated domain, with jurisdiction over the 
five thousand already planted on the soil, was purchased by an association 
of twelve Quakers, under the auspices of William Penn. Possession was 
soon taken by Thomas Rudyard in 1682, as governor or agent for the pur- 
chasers. Meantime the twelve proprietors sdected each a partner; and to 
the twenty-four, among whom was the timorous, cruel, iniquitous Perth, 
afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and the amiable, learned, and ingenious 
Barclay, a new and latest patent of cast New Jersey was granted by the 
duke of York (March 14th, 1683). From Scotland the largest emigration 
was expected; and to its people an argument was addressed in favour of 
removing to a country where there was room for a man to flourish without 
wronging his neighbour. 

This IS the era at which east New Jersey, till now chiefly colonised from 
New England, became the asylum of Scottish Presbyterians. Who has not 
heard of the ruthless crimes by which the Stuarts attempted to plant Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, on the ruins of Calvinism, and extirpate the faith of a 
\N hole people ^ Just after the grant of east New Jersev, a proclamation, unpar- 
alleled since the days wlign Alva drove the Netherlands into independence, 
f)roscribed all who had ever communed with rebels, and put twenty thousand 
lives at the mercy of informers. After the insurrection of Monmouth in 1684, 
the sanguinary excesses of despotic revenge were revived, gibbets erected in 
villages to intimidate the people^ and soldiers intrusted with the execution 
of the laws. Scarce a Presbyterian family in Scotland but was involved in 
proscriptions or penalties; the jails overflowed, and their tenants were sold 
as slaves to the plantations. 

The indemnity proclaimed on the accession of James II was an act of 
delusive clemency. Every day wretched fugitives were? tried by a jury of 
soldiers, and executed in clusters on the highways ; women, fastened to stakes 
beneath the sea-mark, were drowned by the rising tide; the dimgeons were 
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crowded with men perishing for want of water and air. The inhum^ty of 
the government was barbarous; of the shoals transrarted to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the men marhed by lopinng off thdr 
earn. Is it strange that many Scotrifh Presbyterians of virtue, education, 
and courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious cnthuriasm, 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common- 
wealth a permanent character? The country had for its governor the gentle 
Robert Barclay, whose merits as chief proprietary are attested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace and happiness of his colony. Thus 
the mixed character of New Jersey imrings from the different sources of its 
people. Puritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soil. 

EJverything breathed' hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and 
his commissioners. They still struggled to levy a tax on the commerce of 
New Jersey, and at last to overthrow its independence. The decision of 
Jones, which had for a season protected the commerce of New Jersey, roused 
the merchants of New York. The legality of customs arbitrarily assessed 
was denied by the grand jury ; ^d Dyer, the collector, was indicted, as a 
traitor against the king, for having encroached on the English liberties of 
New Yok. Without regard to the danger of the precedent. Dyer was sent 
for trial to England, where no accuser followed him. Meantime ships that 
entered Manhattan harbour visited no custom-house, and for a few short 
months the vision of free trade was realised. 


NEW YORK RECEIVES A CHARTER OF LIBERTIES; DONGAN GOVERNOR, (1683 A.D.) 

Thus was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros returned to 
England; and the grand jury, the sheriff of Yorkshire, the provisional gov- 
ernor, the council, the corporation of New York, all joined to entreat for the 
people a share in legislation. The duke of York was at the same time solic- 
ited by those about him to sell the territory. He demanded the advice of 
one who always advised honestly ; and no sooner had the father of Pennsyl- 
vania, after a visit at New York, transmitted an account of the reforms which 
the province required, than, without delay. Colonel Thomas Dongan, a papist, 
came over as governor, with instructions to convoke a free legislature. At 
last, after long effort, on the 17th of October, 1683, about seventy years after 
Manhattan was first occupied, about thirty years after the demand of the 
popular convention by the Dutch, the representatives of the people met in 
assembly, and their self-established “charter of liberties” gave New York a 
place by the side of Virginia and Massachusetts. 

fr 

Supreme legislative power [such was its declaration] shall foiever be and reside in the 
governor, council, and people, met in general assembly. Every freeholder and freeman shall 
vote for representation without restramt. No freeman shall suffer but by judgment of hia 
peers, and all trials shall be by a jury of twelve men. No tax shall be assessed, on any pretence 
whatever, but by the consent of the assembly. No seaman or soldier shall be c^uartered on the 
inhabitants against their will. No martial law shall exist. No person professing faith in God 
by Jesus Christ, shaU at any time be any ways disquieted or questioned for any difference of 
opinion. 

Thus did the collision of different elements eliminate the intolerance and 
superstition of the early codes of Puritanism.*^ , 

The Dutch and Endish of the colony were from this time firmly com- 
pacted into one national body, and their union strengthened by frequent inter- 
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marriage. Hie next year, the long-disputed subject of the boundary between 
New York and Connecticut was amicably settlra by a treaty with the pro- 
vincial authorities. 


TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 

The administration of Dongan was chiefly distinguished by the attention 
which he bestowed upon Indian affairs, and especially his treaty with the 
Five Nations. This Indian confederacy has been so famous in the annals 
of our country that it will be well here to consider its organization and eariy 
history. It had long existed in the neighbourhood of the colony, and indeed 
claimed an origin derived from the remotest antiquity. Its members reckoned 
themselves superior to ail the rest of mankind, and a system of wise and 
politic measures had acquired them a degree of power and importance never 
attained by any other of the North American tribes. They had adopted 
the Roman principle of incorporating the people of conquered nations with 
themselves, so that some of their wisest sachems and hardiest vrarriors were 
derived from defeated foes. Each nation had its separate republican con- 
stitution, in which official power and dignity were claimed only by age, procured 
only by merit, and retained only during the continuance of public esteem. 

They possessed to an unusual degree the Indian virtues of fortitude in 
the endurance of pain and strong attiwhment to liberty. All the neighbour- 
ing tribes paid tribute to them, and none could make war or peace without 
the consent of the Five Nations, In 1677 the confederacy possessed two 
thousand one hundred and fifty fighting men ; and it is easily to be seen that 
a nation of this strength, with the boldness and hardihood of character which 
IS always attributed to tnem, could hardly fail to render themselves formidable 
to the white settlers. 

The Five Nations were engaged in a war with the powerful tribe of the 
Adirondacks at the time the French first settled in Canada, and had driven 
their enemies before them; when Champlain, who conducted the French 
colony, joined the Adirondacks, and by superior conduct, and the use of fir^ 
arms, defeated the Five Nations in several combats and greatly reduced their 
numbers. The settlements of the Dutch on the Hudson river at this critical 
juncture furnished the Five Nations with a supply of arms ^d ammunition, 
and thus enabled them to renew the war with so much spirit and determi- 
nation that they succeeded in completely annihilating the tribe of the Adiron- 
dacks. Hence originated the hatred entertained by the confederacy against 
the French, and their grateful attachment to the people of New York. 

In the winter of 1665 a party of French despatehed against the Five 
Nations by Courcelles, the governor of Canada, lost their way amidst wastes of 
snow, and, after enduring extreme misery, arrived in the greatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Corlear, a Dutchman of some consideration^ touched with 
compassion at their misfortunes, received them kindly, supplied them with 
provisions, and by employing influence and artifice with the Indians induced 
them to save their unfortunate enemies. Courcelles expressed much gratitude 
for Corlear’s kindness, and the Indians never resented his benevolent stratagem. 
Peace was concluded between the French and Indians in 1667, and continued 
with little interruption until Colonel Dongan’s administration. 

The French, meantime, had advanced their settlemtnts along the St. 
Lawrence, and in 167? built Fort Frontenac, on the northwest bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jesuit priests were actively engaged among the Indians, 
giving them religious instruction, and acquiring an influence by which many 
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of them were led to remain neutral, while the larger number became the 
aui^iaries of the P'rench in time of war. Colonel Dongan sought to establish 
peace with his powerful neighbours^ and in July, 1684, he, in conjunction 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, concluded with the Five Nations 
a definite treaty of peace, embracing all the English settlements and all tribes 
in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchets, corre- 
sponding to the number of the English colonies, were solemnly buried in the 
earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably adhered to. Dc 
la Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the country of the Five Nations 
the same year ; but famine and disease reduced his army, and he was com- 
piled to sue for peace and return in disgrace. His successor, De Nouville, 
led a larger army into the territory, but with no better success, teing defeated 
with heavy loss. 

On the death of Charles II, in 1685, the duke of York ascended the throne 
of England, with the title of James II. The people of New York now solic- 
ited a new constitution, which had been promised them by the newly created 
king when he was as yet only duke of York ; but, not ashamed to violate his 
former promises, he returned a calm refusal, having already determined to 
establish in New York the same arbitrary system which he designed for New 
England. The next year additional taxes were imposed, and the existence of 
a printing-press in the provin(5e was forbidden. The French ministers had 
the address to conclude with the king a treaty of neutrality for America, which 
proved highly disadvantageous for the colony, providing that neither party 
should give assistance to Indian tribes at war with the other. This did not 
prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their Indian adherents 
and the Five Nations; but it compelled the English to refrain from assist- 
ing these, their ancient allies. Such a change of treatment on the part of 
the proprietary produced a corresponding change in the sentiments of the 
colonists, who now became turbulent and discontented. » 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES UNDER ANDROS 

With all his faults, James II had a strong sentiment of English nationality; 
and in consolidating the northern colonies, he hoped to engage the energies 
of New England in defence of the whole English frontier. 

At last, as we have seen, Sir Edmund Andros, glittering in scarlet and 
lace, landed at Boston as governor of all New England (December 20th, 1686). 
How unlike Penn at New Castle ! He was authorized to remove and appoint 
members of his council, and, with their consent, to make laws, lay taxes, 
and control the militia of the copntry. He was instructed to tolerate no 
printing-press, to encourage Episcopacy, and to oustain authority by force. 
From New York came West as secretary; and in the council four subservient 
members, of whom but one was a New England man, alone commanded his 
attention. The other members of the council formed a fruitless but united 
opposition. 

A series of measures followed, the most vexatious and tyrannical to which 
men of English descent were ever exposed : “ The wicked walked on every 
side, and the vilest men were exalted,’’ said Cotton Mather.^^i As agents of 
James II, they esteblished an arbitrary government ; as men in office, they 
coveted large emofuments. The schools of learning, formerly so well taken 
care of, were allowed to go to decay. A town-meeting was allowed only for 
the choice of town officers. The vote by ballot was rejected. To a com- 
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mittee from Lynn, Andros said plainly, "There is no such thing as a town 
in the whole country.’’ To assemble in town*meeting for deliberation was an 
act of sedition or a riot. None might leave the country without a special 

P ermit. Probate fees were increased almost twenty-fold. To the scrupulous 
uritans, the idolatrous custom of laying the hand on the Bible, in taking an 
oath, operated as a widely-disfranchising test. 

The Episcopal service had never yet been performed within Massachusetts 
Bay, except by the chaplain of the hated commission of 1665. Its day of 
liberty was come. Andros demanded one of the meeting-houses for the 
church. The wrongs of a century crowded on the memories of the Puritans 
as they answered, “We cannot with a good conscience consent.” Goodman 



Whipple House, Ipswich 
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Needham declared he would not ring the bell ; but at the appointed hour 
the bell rang, March 25th, 1687, and in a Boston ineeting-liouse the common 
prayer was read in a surplice. 

At the instance and with the special concurrence of James II, a tax of a 
penny in the pound, and a poll-tax of twenty pence, with a subsequent increase 
ot duties, were laid by Andros and his council (March 3rd, 1687). The towns 
generally refused payment. Wilbore, of Taunton, was imprisoned for writing 
a protest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wise, the minister 
who used to assert, “ Democracy is Christas government in church and state,” 
advised resistance. “We have,” said he, “a good God and a good king; 
we shall do well to stand to our privileges.” “You have no privilege,” 
answered one of the council, after the arraignment of Wise and the selectmen, 
“you have no privilege left you but not to be sold as sjfives.” “Do you 
believe,” demanded Andros, “ Joe and Tom may tell the king what money he 
may have ? ” The writ^of fuibeas corpus was withheld. The prisoners pleaded 
Magna Charta. “Do not think,” replied one of the judges, “the laws of 
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EtuSand follow you to the enda of the earth.” And in his ohaige to the 
padced jury, I^dley ^1% plainly, “Worthy gentlemen, we expect a good 
verdict from you.” The verdict followed; and after imprisonment came 
heavy fines and partial disfranchisements. 

expression threatened the country with ruin ; and the ^pressors, quoting 
an opinion current among the mercantile monopolists of England, answered 
without disguise, “It is not for his majesty’s interests you should thrive.” 
Lynde, of Charlestown, produced an Indian deed. It was pronounced “ worth 
no more than the scratch of a bear’s paw.” Lands were held, not by a feudal 
tenure, but under grants from the general court to towns, and from towns 
to individuals. 'The town of Lynn produced its records; they were slighted 
“as not worth a rush.” Others pleaded possession and use of the land. 
“ You take possesrion,” it was answered, “ for the king.” The lands reserved 
for the poor, generally all common lands, were appro]>riated by favourites; 
writs of intrusion were multiplied; and fees, amounting in some cases to 
one-fourth the value of an estate, were exacted for granting a patent to its 
owner. A selected jury offered no relief. “ Our condition,” said Danforth, 
“ is little inferior to absolute slavery ” ; and the people of Lynn afterwards 
gave thanks to God for their escape from the worst of bondage. “ The gov- 
ernor invaded liberty and property after such a manner,” said the temperate 
Increase Mather, “ as no man could say anything was his own.” 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE, AND CONNECTICUT LOSE THEIR LIBERTV (1687 A.D.) 

The jurisdiction of Andros had, from the first, comprehended all New 
England. Against the charter of Rhode Island a writ of quo warranto had 
been issued. The judgment against Massachusetts left no hope of protection 
from the courts, submissive to the royal will ; and the Quakers, acting under 
instructions from the towns, resolved not “ to stand suit,” but to appeal to 
the conscience of the king for the “ privileges and liberties granted by Charles 
II, of blessed memory.” The colony of Rliode Island had cause to bless the 
memory of Charles II. Soon after the arrival of Andros, he demanded the 
surrender of the charter. Walter Clarke, the governor, insisted on waiting 
for “a fitter season.” Repairing to Rhode Island, Andros dissolved its 
government and broke its seal (January 12th, 1687) ; five of its citizens were 
appointed members of his council; and a commission, irresponsible to the 

n )le, was substituted for the suspended system of freedom. 

n the autiunn of the same year, Andros, attended by some of his council, 
and by an armed guard, set fortli for Connecticut (October 26th, 1687), to 
assume the government of that place. On thei third writ of quo warranto, 
the colony, in a petition to the king, asserted its chartered rights, yet desired, 
in any event, rather to share the fortunes of Massachusetts than to be annexed 
to New York. Andros found the assembly in session (October Slst), and 
demanded the surrender of its charter. 'The brave Governor Treat pleaded 
earnestly for the cherished patent, which had been purchased by sacrifices and 
martirrooms, wd was endeared by halcyon days. The shades of evening 
descended during the prolonged discussion ; an anxious crowd of fanners had 

S thered to witness the debate. Ihe charter lay on the table. (Jf a sudden, 
^ e lif^ts are exj^guished ; and, as they were rekindled, the charter had 
disappeared. William Wadsworth, of Hartford, steaUng noiselessly through 
the opening crowd, concealed the precious parchment in the hollow of an ocik, 
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wbidiTTOB older than the ecdony, and ma long atanding to oonfinn the tale.* 
Meantime, Andros aasumed the govemment, selected coimsellors, and, demand- 
ing the records of Ccninecticut, to the annals of its freedom set the word " Finis.” 

If Connecticut lost its liberties, the eastern frontier was depopulated. 
An exp^tion against the French estabMunents, which have l^t a name 
to Castin, roused the passions of the nei^bourmg Indians in 1688; and 
Andros, after a diort deference to the example of Penn, made a vain pursuit 
of a retreating enemy, who had for thdr powerful allies the savage forests 
and the inclement winter. Not long after the first excurtion to the east, in 
July, 1688, tiie whole seaboard from Maiyland to the St. Croix was united 
in one extensive despotism. The entire 
dominion, of which Boston, the largest 
y.ngli«h town in the New World, was the 
capntal, was abandoned to Andros, its 
governor-general, and to Randolph, its 
secretary, with his needy associates. But 
the impoverished country disappointed 
avarice. The eastern part of Maine had 
already been pillaged by agents, who 
had been — it is Randolph’s own state- 
ment — “ as arbitrary as the Grand Turk” ; 
and in New York also there was, as Ran- 
dolph expressed it, “little good to be 
done,” for its people “had b^n squeezed 
dry by Dongan.” But on the arrival of 
the new commission, Andros hastened to 
the south to supersede his hated rival, 
and assumed the govemment of New 
York and New Jersey. 

The spirit which fed forth the colonies 
of New England kept their liberties 
alive ; in the general gloom, the ministers 
|)reached sedition and planned resistance. 

Desperate measures were postponed, 
that one of the ministers might make 
an appeal to the king; and Increase Mather, escaping the vigilance of 
Handolph, was already embarked on the dangerous mission for redress. 
But relief came from a revolution of which the influence was to pervade the 
European world. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1088 IN NEW ENGLAND; ANDROS IMPRISONED 

The great news of the invasion of England, the flight of James II, and 
the declaration of Prince William of Orange reached Boston on the fourth 
day of April, 1689. The messenger was immediately imprisoned; but his 
message could not be suppressed ; and “ the preachers had already matured 
the e^ design ” of a revolution. For the events that followed were “not a 
violent passion of the rabble, but a long-contrived piece of wickedness.” 
“ There is a general buzzing among the people, great with expectation of their 

[* Tlie tradition of tlio '' Charter Oak has cauied historians 8om€^llneaslne88 It seems to 
appear first in Trumbull's » history in 1797. That work is very reliable as a rule, but the 
incident lacks all conteni|)orary confirmation. While neither improbable nor contixivertible 
the tradition must be branded not proved."] 
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old diarter, or they know not what ” ; such was the ominous messa^ of Andros 
to Brookholt, with orders that the soldiers should be ready for action. 

About nine o’clock of the morning of the 18th, just as George, the com- 
mander of the Rose frigate, stepped on shore. Green and the Boston ship- 
carpenters gathered about hm and made him a prisoner. The town took the 
alarm. The royalist sheriff hastened to quiet the multitude, and the multitude 
secured him as their prisoner. The governor, with his creatures, resisted 
in council, withdrew to the fort to desire a conference with the ministers 
and two or three more. The conference was declined. The old magistrates 
were reinstated, as a council of safety ; the whole town rose in arms, “ with the 
most unanimous resolution that ever inspired a people”; and a declaration, 
read from the balcony, defended the insurrection as a duty to God and the 
country. 

The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, was, with his 
creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission; through the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, he 
and his fellows were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. The 
castle was taken ; the frigate was mastered ; the fortifications were occupied. 
How should a new government be instituted? Town-meetings, before news 
had arrived of the proclamation of William and Mary, were held throughout 
the colony. Of fifty-four towns, forty certainly, probably more, voted to 
reassume the old charter. Representatives were chosen, and once more 
Massachusetts assembled in general court (May 22nd). It is but a short 
ride from Boston to Plymouui. Already, on the 22n(l of April, Nathaniel 
Clark, the agent of Andros, was in jail ; Hinckley resumed the government, 
and the children of the Pilgrims renewed the constitution whidi had been 
unanimously signed in the Mayflotver, But not one of the fathers of the 
old colony remained alive. The days of the Pilgrims were over, and a new 
, generation possessed the soil. 

The royalists had pretended that the Quaker grandees ” of Rhode Island 
had imbibed nothing of Quakerism but its indifference to forms, and did not 
even desire a restoration of the charter. On May Day, their usual election 
day, the inhabitants and freemen poured into Newport; and the whole “ de- 
mocracie” published to the world their gratitude ‘Ho the good providence 
of God.” “We take it to be our duty” — thus they continue — “to lay hold 
of our former gracious privileges, in our charter contained.” And by a 
unanimous vote the officers whom Andros had displaced were confirmed. 
For nine months there w^ no acknowledged chief magistrate. Did no one 
dare to assume responsibility ? .^1 eyes turned to one of the old Antinomian 
exiles, the niore than octogenarian, Henry Bull; and the fearless Quaker, 
true to the light within, employed the last gUmmerings of life to restore the 
democratic charter of Rhode Island. Once more its free government Ls 
organised; its seal is renewed; the symbol, an anchor; the motto, “Ho^.” 

The people of Connecticut spurned the government which Andros had 
appointed and which they had always feared it was a sin to obey. The 
charter, discoloured, but not effaced, was taken from its hiding-place May 
9th, 1690; an assembly was convened; and in spite of the “Finis” of Andros, 
new chapters were be^n in the records of freedom. Suffolk coxmty, on Long 
Island, rejoined Connecticut. 

New York also chared the impulse, but with less unanimity. But the 
common people among the Dutch, led by Leisler and his son-in-law Milboume, 
insisted on proclaiming William the stadtholder king of England. As we shall 
see later, the peaceful inhabitants of New Jersey were left in a state of nature , 
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their old governments were dissolved; and, in the simplicity and freedom of 
their ^demess, they were secure in their own innocence. Maryland had also 
perfected a revolution, in which Protestant intolerance, as well as popular 
hterty, had acted its part. 

Thus did a popular insurrection, beginning at Boston, extend to the 
Chesapeake and to the wilderness. This New England revolution “made a 
great noise in the world.” Its object was Protestant liberty; and William 
Mary, the Protestant sovereigns, were proclaimed with rejoicings such as 
America had never before known in its intercourse with England. Could 
it be that America was deceived in her confidence — that she had but sub- 
stituted the absolute sovereignty of parliament, which to her would prove 
the sovereignty of a commercial aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts? 
Boston was the centre of the revolution which now spread to the Chesapeake; 
in less than a century it would commence a revolution for humanity.^ 


leisler’s rebellion 

In 1687 Andros had been reanpointed governor of New York, as we have 
seen ; and having a year before been appointed to the supreme command of 
New England, he remained at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
and committed the domestic government of New York to Nicholson, as 
lieutenant-governor. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
the colony to the neighbouring one, were measures particularly odious to 
the people. 

In July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with the French, a party of 
twelve hundred warriors made a sudden descent on Montreal, burned and 
sacked the town, killed one thousand of the inhabitants, carried away a number 
of prisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to their own coun- 
try, with the loss of only three of their number. Had the English followed 
up this success of their allies, all Canada mi^ht have been easily conquered ; 
a single vigorous act on the part of the English colonies would have sufficed 
to terminate* forever the rivalry of France and England in this quarter of 
the world. 

Meantime, the discontent of the people of New York had greatly increased, 
and the news of the accession of William and Mary, and the successful insur- 
rection at Boston, served to heighten it. Still it might have subsided without 
any violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local authorities of 
New York indicated a hesitation to comply with the general revolution of 
feeling in the colony. The lieutenant-governor and his council refrained from 
proclaiming William and Mary, and sent a haughty letter to General Brad- 
street, at Boston, demandii>g the immediate release of Andros.^ The more 
prudent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the issue, which 
must inevitably have been in favour of the new sovereigns ; but the more 
numerous body of the people apprehended some craft from Nicholson and 
his associates in office, and, forming a party, they placed at its head Jacob 
Leisler, a man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and very narrow 
capacity. He had already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
which he had imported, and alleged that there was no legitimate government 
in the colony. 

Nicholson having begun to make preparations for defend against a foreign 
invasion (June, 1689^), Leisler took command of some trained bands, niched 
to the fort, took possession, and expressed his determination to hold it imtil 
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the deeMon of the sovereigns should be known. He despatched a messenger 
to King William, and succeeded in interesting the government at Boston in 
Us favour. The report being raised that an Englm fleet was approaching 
to assist the insurgents, all classes in New York immediately joined the 
par^ of Leisler; while Nicholson, fearful of sharing the fate of Andros, fled 
to England. Soon after Leisler's assumption of power, a letter came from 
the Bntish ministry, directed “ to such as for the time take care for adminis- 
tering the laws of the province,^' and giving authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Regarding this as addressed to himself, Leisler 
assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed his own executive 
council. A convention composed of deputies from the several towns and 
districts assembled at New York, and ^opted various regulations for the 
temporary government of the province. 

But these proceedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Long Island solicited Connecticut to annex their insular settle- 
ments to its jurisdiction, while a number of gentlemen, jealous of the eleva- 
tion of a man of inferior rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, 
seized the fort there, declaring that they held it for King William, and dis- 
avowed all connection with Leisler. James Milboume, later a son-in-law of 
Leisler, was despatched to Albany to dislodge them. They gave up the fort 
to him and retired to the neighbouring colonies; and Leisler, to revenge him- 
self for their defection, confiscated their estates. The colonists of New York 
were thus unhappily divided, and animosity and malignity existed between 
the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, however, exhibited no symp- 
toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were divided between the two 
parties, and no blood was shed by either during the continuance of the con- 
troversy. The miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were now imhappily 
added to the calamity of internal dissensions. 

The condition of the French in Canada had been suddenly raised from 
the brink of ruin to a state of comparative security by the arrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, under a skilful and active old general. 
Count de Frontenac, who now assumed the command of the French settlement, 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He effected a treaty 
of neutrality with the Five Nations, and then despatched a body of French 
and Indians against New York, in the depth of winter. This party wandered 
for twenty-two days through deserts rendered trackless by the snow, when 
approaching the village of Schenectady (February 8th, 1690), benumbed, 
famished, and fatigued, they sent forward a messenger to deliver to the 
inhabitants their submission as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour 
of an inclement night, and finding that the inhabitants were all in bed, with- 
out even the precaution of a public watch, they determined to massacre the 
people from whom they were just before about toiimplore mercy. The inhab- 
itants rushed from their beds as the sav^e war-whoop burst upon their ears, 
and at their doors met the murderers wiui uplifted tomahawk. The light of 
the burning village, which was soon fired by the Indians, disclosed the help- 
less inhabitants to the savages, who, frantic with slaughter, cut down all 
who fell in their way. Sixty perished in that dreadful night; of those who 
attempted to escapie by flight, twenty-five lost their limbs from the severity 
of the season; while a few made their perilous way to Albany through a 
violent snow-storm.» 

In 1690 Leisler took a step which Fiske^? calls ^'a memorable event in 
American history.’' He called together the first congress of American colo- 
nies, May 1st, to prepare offensive and defensive measures against the French 
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in Canada. Thoufpi the southern colonies dedined to take part, Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Maryland joined New York, but they had 
no Kueral tq match the genius of Frontenac.o The army proceeded as far as 
to we head of Lake Champlain, whence they were obliged to return for want 
of boats to convey them farther. To co-operate with them, a fleet of thirty 
vessels, under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
and, landing troops, made an attack upon Quebec; but the garrison was too 
strong for him, and the enterprise was abandoned. 

Leisler’s messenger to King William was graciously received by his majesty ; 
but the representations of Nicholson induced the king to make no express 
reco^ition of Leisler’s authority ; and in August, 1689, Henry Sloughter was 
appointed Governor of New York.* Leisler refused to surrender the fort to one 
of the governor’s oflBcers who reached New York before him, and a conflict took 
place in which some blood was shed. When the governor himself arriv^, 
Leisler vainly endeavored to secure terms, but after a short delay was seised, 
together with some of his adherents. 

The prisoners, eight in number, were promptly arraigned before a special 
court constituted for the purpose by an ordmance, and having inveterate 
royalists as judges. Six of the inferior insurgents made their defence, were 
convicted of high treason, and were reprieved. Leisler and Milboume denied 
to the governor the power to institute a tribunal for judging his predecessor, 
and they appealed to the king. On their refusal to plead, they were con- 
demned of high treason as mutes, and sentenced to death. Sloughter, in a 
time of excitement, assented ‘ to the vote of the coimcil that Leisler and 
Milboume should be executed. “ The house, according to their opinion given, 
did approve of what his excellency and council had done.” 

Accordingly, on the next day (May 16th), amictet a drenching rain, ^isler, 
parting from his wife, Alice, and his numerous family, was with his son-in-law, 
Milboume, led to the gallows. Both acknowledged the errors which they had . 
committed “ through ignorance and jealous fear, through rashness and passion, < 
through misinfomiation and misconstruction ” ; in other respects they assertea 
their innocence, which their blameless private lives confirmed. “Weep not 
for us, who are departing to our God” — these were Leisler’s wor^ to his 
oppressed friends — “ but weep for yourselves, that remain behind in misery - 
and vexation”; adding, as the handkerchief was bound round his face, “I 
hope these eyes shall see our Lord Jesus in heaven.” Milbotmie exclaimed, 
"I die for the king and (jneen, and the Protestant religion in which I was 
bora and bred. Father, into thy hands I commend niy spirit.” 

The appeal to the king, which had not been permitted during their lives, 
was made by Leisler’s son; and though the conunittee of lords of trade 
reported that the fonns of law had not been broken, the estates of “the 
deceased” were restored to their families. Dissatisfied with this imperfect 
redress, the friends of Leisler persevered till an act of parliament, strenuously 
but vainly opposed by Dudley, reversed the attainder in 1695. 

Thus fell Leisler and Milboume, victims to party spirit. ’The event 
struck deep into the public mind. laong afterwards, their friends, whom a 
royalist of that day described as “the meaner sort of the inhabitants,” jmd 
who were distinguished always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration, 
for opposition to the doctrine of legitimacy, formed a powerful and ultimately 
a successful party. TTie rashness and incompetency of Lejider were forgotten 

[‘ An old tradition tells that Sloughter would not sini the death warrant until he had 
been made drunk by enemee whom Itoisler’s tynuinies had rendered implacable. There is 
no proof for or against the tradition.] 
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in flympathy for the judicial murder by^ which he fell; and the principles 
which he u^eld, though his opponents might rail at equality of suffrage, and 
demand for the man of wealth as many votes as he held estates, nec^usiaxily 
necame the principles of the colony. 

John Fiske o speaks of Leisler in terms of high appreciation. He admits 
that Leisler made many errors, and that his record was stained with violence 
and fanaticism ; contending, however, that he was an early representative 
of ideas now regarded as statesmanlike. In particular, he should be remem- 
bered as a man who called together the first congress of American colonies. a 

There existed in the province no party which would sacrifice colonial free- 
dom. Even the legislature, composed of the deadly enemies of Leisler, 
asserted the right to a representative government, and to English liberties, 
to be inherent in the people, and not a consequence of the royal favour. This 
act received the veto of King William. 

The administration of Sloughter, thus tragically begun, marks the final 
abandonment in New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and the complete 
introduction of English law. The acts of the assembly which solicited the 
execution of Leisler, by one of which all previoas laws were repealed, stand 
first in the series of New York statutes, the basis of the existing code. The 
king placed his veto on a statute declaring the right of the inhabitants to 
participate, through an assembly, in the enactment of all laws, and claiming 
all the privileges of the English Bill of Rights ; but, in practice, an assembly 
became henceforth an essential part of the political system of New York. 
Yet, by voting a revenue for a term of years, and allowing payments from 
the treasury only on the govemor\s warrant, that officer was rendered, to a 
certain extent, independent of the assembly, and was thus enabled to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the politics of the province. 


TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 

In July, 1691, Slough ter^s short administration was terminated by his 
sudden death. The only act of any benefit to the province was the renewal 
of the treaty with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confirm it 
by calling it into exercise. Major Schuyler advanced against Montreal at the 
head of three hundred Mohawks. No very decisive action took place, but 
the expedition served to rouse the spirit of the Indian allies, who continued 
an irregular warfare on the French during the winter. These continued 
assaults so exasperated Count Frontenac that he condemned to the most 
cruel death two Mohawk warriors who had fallen into his hands. 

Colonel Fletcher succeeded Sloughter as governor of New York in 1692. 
He was a brave and active soldier, but avaricioiMs and passionate. He was 
governed by the superior information and advice of Schuyler in affairs per- 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Fletcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and religion of the 
colonial inhabitants, and remove as far as possible the indications of its 
Dutch origin. At two successive meetings of the assembly he recommended 
to them to provide for the establishment English schoolmasters and clergy- 
men in the province, and in a subsequent session they in part complied 
with this recommendation. But having refused an amendment added by the 
council, giving to the governor the power of rejection or refusal, Fletcher 
was so enraged that he commanded their immediate £*ttcndance on his pres- 
ence, and in an angry speech prorogued them to the next year. The Peace 
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of Ryswick, which took place in 1697^ gave repose to the colonies, but left 
the ^ve Nations exposed to the hostihties of the French. Count Frontenac 
prepared to direct his whole force against them, and was only prevented from 
executing his purpose by the energy and decision of the earl of Bellamont, 
who had succeeded Fletcher in the government of the colony in 1698. This 
governor supplied the Five Nations with munitions to defend themselves 
against the French, and by a well-timed threat to Count Frontenac suc- 
ceeded in effecting a treaty of peace with him soon after. 

Lord Bellamont was instructed to put an end to piracy, which under 
Fletcher had increased to an alarming extent along the American coasts, 
and the government having declined to furnish the necessary naval force, 
the governor united with Lord Chancellor Summers, the duke of Shrewsbury, 
and some others in a private undertaking against it. A vessel of war was 
fitted out and placed in command of one William Kidd,^ who was represented 
as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquainted with the persons and 
haunts of the pirates. He receivc(l a commission as a privateer, with directions 
to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to Lord Bellamont. 
But instead of attacking the pirates, it was alleged that he formed a new con- 
tract with his crew, turned pirate himself, and became the most infamous 
and successful of them all. After continuing his depredations for three years, 
he burned his ship, and returned to Boston, where he was seized and sent to 
England for trial. His crime was punished capitally in May, 1701, and the 
noblemen who had procured his commission were charged with participating 
in his crimes and sharing his plunders. But no exertions of their enemies 
could fix the imputation upon them, as at every examination Kidd declared 
them [and himself] innocent. 

Lord Bellamont\s administration was terminatied by his death, in 1701. 
H(‘ was succeeded by Lord Combury, grandson of the great chancellor Claren- 
don, but not possessed of one of the virtues of his ancestor, being mean, 
profligate, and unprincipled. Cornbury was a violent supporter of the anti- 
Tjcislerian faction. He was also an overstrenuous advocate for the estab- 
lished church, and persecuted with great severity the members of other 
denominations. The assembly having raised several sums of money for public 
purposes, and intnisted the expenditure of it to him as governor, he appr^ 
priated most of it to his own private use. He also ran in debt with the citi- 
zens of the province, and evaded payment by the privileges of his office. 
His frequent acts of violence and misconduct so disgusted the people that in 
1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey petitioned Queen Anne to 
remove him. She accordingly sujjerseded his commission the next year by 
the appointment of Lord Lovelace to succeed him. Combury was immedi- 
ately seized by Ids creditors in the colony and thrust into prison, where he 
remained until the death oi his father, by elevating him to the peerage, entitled 
him to buy his liberation. He then returned to England, and died in 1723. 
The administration of Lovelace was of brief duration, and distinguished by 
no remarkable occurrence. It was terminated by his sudden death, when 
General Robert Hunter was appointed to succeed him. 

The new governor arrived in the colony in 1710, bringing out with him 

[* Though Captain Kidd has become a veiy proverb for piracy, he maintained that he 
had never capture a ship that was not under hostile French colours, except once or twice 
when his crew were starving and oveipowered him. Berthold FemowP indeed says, To-day 
the justice which was meted out to Kidd might hardly be cidled justice; for it seems ques- 
tionable if he had ever bean guilty of piracy.’^ He seems to have been sacrificed in an effort 
to whitewi^ the noblemen who commissioned him. The treasure he is said to have buried 
fias kept his memoiy mysteriously fascinating.] 
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nearly three thousand Germans, a part of whom settled in New York, ^d 
the remainder in Pennsylvania. The assembly had obtained permission from 
JJueen Anne, during the former administration, to appoint their own treasurer 
In ease of sj^cial appropriations. This right was the cause of frequent and 
unsatisfactory disputes with the governor, who prorogued the assembly on 
their refusal to admit an amendment of a money bill, proposed by the council, 
and at their next session dissolved them. Extensive preparations were made 
in 1709 for an attack upon the French in Canada ; but the promised assistance 
from England not arriving, the enterjirise was abandoned. Two years after, 
the project was resumed, and an unsuccessful attempt was made against 
Quebec. [In July, 1711, a fleet commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
carrying seven thousand troops, sailed from Boston, but several ships were 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss of a thousand lives, and the 
fleet retired.] The assembly passed several bills to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and the council persisting in amending them, another con- 
test ensued between the two bodies ; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the same act was repeated. The people at length became 
weary of this contention, and at the next election took care to choose members 
who were known to be favourable to the governor; in consequence of which 
the utmost harmony and a cordial co-operation existed between the two 
branches of the colonial government for a period of several years. 

In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, and the duties of his office 
were dwcharged by Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the councD, imtil 
the arrival of William Burnet. He was well apprised of the danger to be 
apprehended from the French upon the northwestern frontier, and soon pene- 
trated their design of forming a line of posts from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi. He erected a fort at Oswego on Lake Ontario, in hopes of defeat- 
ing their design. But the French were not thus to be foiled. They erected 
Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and another fortification at 
Niagara, commanding the entrance into it; they also launched two vessels 
upon the lake. Burnet privately assembled the sachems of the Five Nations, 
and having represented to them the transactions of the French at Niagara, 
they besought succoui from the English against the governor of Canada, who, 
said they, ^tencroaches on our land and builds thereon.” This favourable 
opportunity was seized on by the governor to procure from them a deed 
surrendering their country to his majesty, to be protected for their use, and 
confirming their grant of 1701 . 

The assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov- 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of the people at 
being so long without the exercise of their elective rights induced him to 
dissolve it. 

Burnet, being soon after appointed governor 6f Massachusetts, was suc- 
ceeded at New York by Colonel John Montgomery, whose short administra- 
tion was not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 1731, when 
Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the council, became acting governor. 
His administration was feeble and inefficient, and during its continuance the 
French erected at Crown Point, within the acknowledged boundaries of the 
English colonies, a fortification which served as a ralmng-point for hostile 
IncTians. 

William Cosby, iwho succeeded Rip Van Dam, was at first a very popular 
governor; but having attacked the liberty of the press by instigatmg the 
prosecution of John Zenger,^ the printer of a newspafier, for pumishing an 
article derogatory to his majesty’s government, he lost the favour and con- 
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fide&oe of the people. Zenger wae ably defended by Andrew Hamilton, an 
eminent lawyer of Philadelid^, and acquitted by an impartial jury* For 
this valuable service the maj^tratea of the city of New York presented Mr. 
Hamilton the freedom of their corporation in a gold box.^ 

0)sby having died suddenly in 1736, while these disputes were still raging, 
George Clarke^ whom suc^ssive sus^nsions had made senior councillor, 
claimed to fill, m that capacity, the vacant chair. The opposition maintained 
that Van Dam, whose suspension had never been confirmed in England, was 
still senior councillor, and, as such, entitled to the place of acting governor. 
Both Van Dam and Clarke assumed authority and issued orders; and so 
exasperated were parties, that it was only the two independent companies 
in garrison at New York that prevented them from actual^ coming to blows. 

Confirmed in the temporary administration by the arrival of a royal in- 
struction, and shortly after appointed lieutenant-governor, Clarke endeav- 
oured to accommodate matters by calling a new assembly. But the delegates 
would grant a revenue only for one year — a policy to which, thenceforward, 
they firmly adhered. 


THE BLOODY DELUSION IN NEW YORK (1741 A.D.) 

In April, 1741, the city of New York became the scene of a cruel and bloody 
delusion, less notorious but not less lamentable than the Salem witchcraft. 
That city now contained some nine or ten thousand inhabitants, of whom 
twelve or fifteen hundred were slaves. Nine fires in rapid succession, most of 
them, however, merely the burning of chimneys, produced a jHjrfect insanity 
of tcTfor. An indented servant woman purchased her liberty and secured 
a reward of £100 by pretending to give information of a plot formed by a 
low tavern-keeper, her master, and three negroes to bum the city and murder 
the whites. This story was confinued and amplified by an Irish prostitute con- 
victed of a robbery, who, to recommend herself to mercy, reluctantly turned 
informer. Numerous arrests had been already made among the slaves and 
free blacks. Many others followed. The eight lawyers who then composed 
the bar of New York all assisted by turns on behalf of the prosecution. The 
prisoners, who had no counsel, were tried and convicted upon most insufficient 
evidence. The lawyers vied with each other in heaping all sorts of abuse 
on their heads, and Chief-Justice Delancey, in passing sentence, vied with 
the lawyers. Many confessed to save their lives, and then accused others. 
Thirteen unhappy convicts were burned at the stake, eighteen were hanged, 
and seventy-one transported. 

The war and the religious excitement then prevailing tended to inflame 
the yet hot prejudices agamst Catholics. A non-juring schoolmaster, accused 
of tieing a Catholic priest in disguise, and of stimulating the negroes to bum 
the city by promises of absolution, was condemned and executed. Glutted 
with blood and their fright appeased, the citizens began at last to recover 
their senses. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
judicial murders. 

In a last effort “ to recall the delegates of New" York to their duty,^^ Clarke^ 
the lieutenant-governor, addressed the assembly in an historical discourse, 
in wdiich he traced the progress of their encroachments^ He concluded by 
pressing the grant of a standing revenue as the only means of removii^ a 
jealousy which for sofhe years had obtained in England, “ that the plantations 
are not without thoughts of throwring off their dependence.” The assembly, 
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in a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
official abuses they had been gradually driven into their present porition. 
As to independence, they took it upon themselves to vouch that not one 
person in the province had any such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necessity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the assembly 
chose to make. 

The same policy was adopted by Clarke’s successor, George Clinton, an 
admiral in the navy, a younger son of the earl of Lincoln — that same family 
so intimately connected with the early settlement of Massachusetts — ^and 
father, also, of a future coimnander-in-chief of the British armies in America. 
Shortly after Clinton’s arrival (August, 1743) the assembly passed an act 
limiting its own existence and that of future assemblies to seven years. 

The Six Nations still retained the right to traverse the great valley west 
of the Blue Ridge. Just at this inopportune moment some of their parties 
came into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of Virginia, who had 
penetrated into that valley. Hostilities with the Six Nations, now that war 
was threatened with France, might prove very dangerous, and Clinton hastened 
to secure the friendship of these ancient allies by liberal presents ; for which 
purpose, in conjunction with commissioners from New England, he held a 
treaty at Albany. The commi.ssioners assembled on this occasion proposed 
to Clinton an association of the five northern colonies for mutual defence. But 
the New York assembly, in hopes to secure the same neutrality enjoyed during 
the previous war, declined this proposal. The difficulties between Virginia 
and the Six Nations were soon after settled in a treaty, made at Lancaster, 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, and in which, in con- 
sideration of £400, the Six Nations relinquished all their title, as the Virginians 
claimed, though the Indians did not so understand it, to the whole valley of 
the Ohio. While the western frontier was thus secured, New England received 
intimation of the breaking out of the expected war with France. ^ 


NEW .lEHSEY, 1682-1738 

To the "twenty-four proprietors” of enst New Jersey, the duke of York, 
as»we have seen, had made his third and last grant of East Jersey, bearing 
date March 14th, 1682. From this period, owing to the number of proprietors 
wd the frequent transfers and subdivisions of shares, so much comusion was 
introduced into the titles of lands and uncertainty as to the rights of govern- 
ment, that both the Jerseys were in a continual state of disturbance and disor- 
der, until 1702, when the proprietors, wearied with contention, surrendered their 
rights of government to the crown of England. Queen Anne reunited the 
two divisions under the old name of New Jersey, anh appointed Lord Combury 
governor, who also exercised authority over New York. But Lord Combury, 
instead of pronioting unanimity, basely abetted the animosities; and from 
the period of his appointment till his dismissal from office, the history of 
New Je^y consists of little else than a detail of his contests with the colonial 
assemblies, and exhibits the re.solution with which they opposed his arbitrary 
proceedings, his partial distribution of justice, and fraudulent misapplication 
of the public money. After repeated complaints, the queen yielded to the 
universal indignation, and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord Lovelace. 

In 1738 the inhabitants of New Jersey, by petition to the king, desired 
that they mi^t in future have a separate governor? Their request was 
granted, and the office was first conferred on Lewis Morris, esquire, under 
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whom the colonists enjoyed peace and prosperity. The population now 
amounted to forty thousand. In the same year the college called Nassau 
Hall was founded at Princeton. 

The situation of New Jersey, remote from the Canada border, gave it a 
complete exemption from the direful calamities of Indian and French warfare 
which afflicted the northern colonies; while the Indian tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, whom they always treated with mildness and hospitality, were ever 
williiiE to cultivate a friendly relation with the Europeans. This province 
furnished no further materials for history of any importance till it united 
with the other colonies in the great struggle for national independence. In 
this later period of her history it will be seen that New Jersey more than 
compensated for the immunity which she had previously enjoyed by becoming 
the theatre of hostile operations during the most dark and (iistressing period 
of the war. In these perilous times her patriotism was put to the severest test, 
and was ever found to be of the true temper, daring and enduring all things 
with heroic self-sacrifice.^ 


PROCLAMATION OF WILLIAM AND MARY IN MASSACHUSETTS; RELEASE OF 

ANDROS 

A little more than a month from the overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from England arrived at Boston (May 26th, 1689) with news of the 
proclamation of William and Mary. This was joyful intelligence to the body 
of the people. The magistrates were at once relieved from their fears, for the 
revolution in the Old World justified that in the New. Three days later 
the proclamation was published with unusual ceremony. A week later 
the representatives of the several towns upon a new choice met at Boston. 
The representatives urged the unconditional resumption of the charter, 
declaring that they could not act in anything until this was conceded. It 
was finally adopted, and it w^as resolved that all the laws in force May 
12th, 1686, should be continued until further orders. 

The first advices from England were somewhat encouraging, and hope 
revived. But subsequent despatches were much less favourable. These let- 
ters did not roach Boston until late in the year, and meanwhile a scheme 
was devised for the escape of Andros, who succeeded in outwitting his guards 
near midnight, and fled to New^port, Rhode Island, where he was again ap- 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight days, returned to the castle. The 
arrival of the king's orders and the placing a strong guard at the castle stopped 
further attempts; the old government was confirmed, and the obedience of 
the people required ; and, after orders had been passed to that effect, at the 
first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against Dudley the 
resentment of the people was deep and detennined. 

As it was probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effect his liberation, and as affairs in the colony were yet in an unsettled 
state, the general court concluded to send additional agents to join Mr. Mather 
and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Elisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes, two of the 
assistants, were selected for that purpose. 

But the papers containing the charges against the prisoners not being 
signed by the proper authorities, advantajge was artfully taken of this defect 
to quash further proceedings. Sir Robert Sawyer declaimed against the 
colony, and Sir Johif Somers and other lords spoke in its defence. Sir 
Edmund and ^e rest were discharged ; his majesty approved the decision of 
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tfa& oomuldl ; the matter was ordered to be fully diamissed. Both Andros and 
Bandolph presented charges a^gainst the colony — the former censming 
people for the subversion of his government and the insurrection in which 
they h^ engaged, and the latter complaining of irregularities in trade since 
those events transpired; but all these charges were fully answered, to the 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. Thus the instruments of 
tyranny escaped unharmed, and to complete the work of intrigue and duplicity 
§ir Edmund obtained the government of Virginia, where he conducted nimself 

S rudently; Mr. Dudley was appointed chief justice of New York, and Ran- 
olph received an appointment in the West Indies. It is probable that all 
of them learned wisdom from misfortunes. 


THE PROVINCE CHARTER OP MABSACHUSETTS BAY (1692 A.D.) 

From the disposition of the next parliament nothing favourable to New 
England was expected; and, having failed in procuring a writ of error in 
judgment, to be brought out of chancery into the court of king’s bench, all 
hopes of the restoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 
application was made for a new grant. 

It had been evident for some time that William and his ministers had 
resolved to erect a new government in Massachusetts, which was to be known 
as the province of the Massachusetts Bay. The first draft of a charter 
was objected to by the agents because of its limitation of the powers of the 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was 
also objected to ; whereupon the agents were informed that “ they miwt not 
consider themselves as plenipotentiaries from a foreign state, and that if they 
were unwilling to submit to the pleasure of the king, his majestv would settle 
the country without them, and they might take what would follow.” Noth- 
ing remained, therefore, but to decide whether they would submit, or con- 
tinue without a charter and at the mercy of the king. Mather, concluding 
that all parties would be best conciliated by submission, wisely assumed the 
responsibility of consenting to the adoption of the charter as reported, and 
to him the nomination of officers was left. 

By the terms of this new charter (October 7th, 1691), the territories of 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Maine, with a tract farther east, were united 
into one jurisdiction, whose officers were to consist of a governor, a deputy 
governor, and a secretary ai)pointed by the king, and twenty-eight coun- 
cillors chosen by the people. A general court was to be holden annually, on 
the last Wednesday in May, and at such other times as the governor saw fit, 
and each town was authorised to choose two deputies to represent them in 
this court. The choice of these deputies was conceaed to all freeholders having 
an estate of the value of £40 sterling, or land yielding an income of at least 
forty shillings per annum, and eveiy deputy was to take the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the crown. All residents of the province and their children 
were entitled to the liberties of natural-bom subjects, and liberty of con- 
science was secured to all but papists. To the governor was given a negative 
upon all laws enacted by the general court ; without his consent in writing 
none were valid ; and all receiving his sanction were to be transmitted to the 
king for approval, ^nd if rejected at any time within three years were to be 
of no effect. ^ The governor was empowered to erect courts, levy taxes, con- 
vene the militia, carry on war, exercise martial law, With the consent of the 
council, and erect and furnish all requisite forts. 
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Such was the province charter of 1602— a far different instrument from 
the colonial charter of 1629. That charter effected a thorough revolution in 
the country. The form of government, the TOwers of the people, and the 
entire foundation and objects of the body politic were placed upon a new 
basis, and the dependence of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How 
far these changes were of benefit to the country remains to be seen. 

It was on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Pliips arrived 
at Boston as the first governor of the new province. 


THE WITCHCRAPT DELUSION AT SALEM (1692 A.D.) 

No event probably in the whole history of New England has furnished 
grounds for more serious charges affecting the character of the people than 
the witchcraft delusion, as it has been commonly termed; an episode of 
thrilling and melancholy interest, impressing the mind with a vivid sense of 
the evils of superstition, and the unhappy consequences which flow from that 
morbid excitement of the passion for the marvellous which seems to have 
liad its cycles of recurrence from the earliest period to the present time. But 
the belief in witchcraft was by no means confined to America, nor was it the 
indigenous growth of the soil of New England. Long before the settlement 
of the country, all nations, civilised and uncivilised, gave more or less cre- 
dence to marvellous tales of ghosts and witches.® 

Thwaites emphasises the antiquity of witch persecutions. “The witch- 
craft craze at Salem is commonly tnought to have been a legitimate out- 
growth of the gloomy religion of the Puntans. It was, however, but one of 
(hose panics of fear which during several centuries periodicaDy swept over 
civilised lands. In the twelfth century thousands of persons in Europe were 
sacrificed because the people believed them to be witches, in lea^e ydth the 
devil, and with the power to ride through the air and vex humanity in many 
occult ways. Pope Innocent VIII commanded (1484) that witches be an^sted, 
and hundreds of odd and repulsive old women were burned or hanged in con- 
sequence. From King John down to 1712 innocent lives were constantly 
sacrificed in England on this charge ; in the year 1661 alone, one hundred and 
twenty were hanged there. It was therefore no new frenzy that broke out 
in Massachusetts.”^ 

The introduction of Christianity had not eradicated these opinions^ for 
the writings of the fathers abound in allusions to the doctrine of possessions. 
In the dark ages superstition ^ held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Reformation were the mists which had brooded over the mind wholly dispersed. 
No spell had been found sufficiently potent to exorcise the delusions which 
had seized upon all. “He that will needs perswade himself that there are 
no witches,” says Gaule,® “would as faine be perswaded that there is no 
dcvill; and he that can already beleeve that there is no devill, will ere long 
beleeve that there is no God.” Hence “every old woman with a wrinkled 

Egeleston, indeed, referring to the remarks of Sprengel Q on the increase of demonism 
after theKeformation, notes that Luther inherited tne traditions of the humble class from 
which ho sprang, and set the first Protestant example of extreme faith in witchcraft, berating 
the medical men who traced diseases to natured causes, most of which he himself attributed 
to the devil. He advised that an afflicted child should be cast into the river Mulde, and com- 
))lained afterwards that he was not ol^yed. After the Reformation melancholy and hysterical 
women could no longer relieve their morbid sense of culpability by a meritorious pilgrimage. 
Perhaps this sort of taith cure was the greatest boiefit of the old rwgion lost by the Lutheran 
revolution. Puritanism sometimes drove such brain-sick creatures to stark madness. »*] 
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face, a fiirr’d brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye. a squeaking 
voyoe, or a scolding tongue, having a rugged coate on her back, a skuII cap 
oh her head, a spindle in her hand, and a dog or cat by her side,” was not 
only “suspected, but pronounced for a witch.” The young and the beautiful 
— the bewitchers of modern times — were rarely accused ; but every town or 
vill^e had its two or three old women who were charged with laming men, 
killing cattle, and destroying children. Nay, even a hare could not suddenly 
spring from a hedge, or an “ugly weasel” run through one^s yard, or a “fowle 
great catte” appear in the barn, but it was suspected as a witch. “A big 
or a boyl, a wa^ or a wen, a push or a pile, a scar or a scabbc, an issue or 
an ulcer,” were “palpable witches markes,” and “every new disease, notable 
accident, mirable of nature, rarity of art, and strange work or just judgment 
of God,” was, says Gaule, “accounted for no other but an act or effect of 
witchcraft.” 

Hence England, in the seventeenth century, and every other nation of 
Europe, believed in the agency of evil spirits, and, guided by the statute of 
Moses — “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” Exodus xxii, 18 — the penal 
code of every state recognised the existence and the criminality of witch- 
craft; persons suspected as witches or wizards were frequently tried, con- 
denmea, and executed ; and the most eminent judges, as Sir Matthew Hale, 
distinguished for his learning as well as for his piety, sided with the multitude, 
and passed sentence of death upon the accused. Commerce with the devil, 
indeed, was an article of faith firmly embedded in the popular belief; and 
thousands were ready to testify that they had caught glimpses of Satan and 
his allies. 

The earliest trial for witchcraft in Massachusetts occurred June 15th, 
1648, when Margaret Jones was charged with this crime, found guilty, and 
executed. The year previous there was an execution at Hartford for witch- 
craft. During a period of forty years there were similar instances in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut [as that of Mrs. Ann Hibbins, executed at Boston 
in 1655]. Under the administration of Andros, however, a case occurred 
which seems to have been the precursor of the delusion which soon after 
spread so widely. A child about thirtc'cn years of age, the daughter of John 
Goodwin, charged a laundress residing in her father’s family with having 
stolen some linen. The mother of this laundress, “ Goody Glover,” an illiter- 
ate Irish woman, and a Catholic withal, repelled the accusation, and gave 
Goodwin’s daughter “harsh language,” soon after which she fell into fits, 
which were said to have “something diabolical in them.” A sister and two 
brothers of the girl, the youngest but five years old, “followed her example,” 
and the infection spread until the excitement was gcmeral. Weird faces and 
giant goblins haunted the imagination of many fi little one, as the life-blood 
curdled with horror in ite veins; and trembling crones began to deliberate 
upon the propriety of nailing horseshoes to the door-posts to prestTve them 
from the enchantments of evil spirits. The evidences of bewitchment were 
such as were usually adduc('d. According to the eye-witness Lawson,* “ some- 
times they would be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all these 
disorders together would come upon them. Their tongues would be drawn 
down their throats, then pulled out upon their chins. Their jaws, necks, 
shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear to be dislocated, and 
they would make piost piteous outcries of burnings, of being cut with knives, 
beaL etc., and the marks of wounds were afterwards to be seen.” 

The ministers of Boston, Cotton Mather, Willard, Allen, and Moody, with 
Symmes of Charlestown, anxious to investigate the case,“ kept a day of fast- 
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ing and prayer at the troubled house/' and with such success that ''the 
youngest child made no more complaints"; upon which the magistrates 
mterposed.« 

The magistrates, William Stoughton being one of the ju^es, and all holding 
commissions exclusively from the Enjglish Icing, and being irresponsible to 
the people of Massachusetts, with a “vigour" wmch the united ministers com- 
mended as “just," made “a discovery of the wicked instrument of the devil." 
The culprit was evidently the wild Irish woman of a strange tongue. Goodwin,^ 
who made the complaint, “had no proof that could have done her any hurt" ; 
but “ the scandalous old hag," whom some thought “ crazed in her mtellect- 
uals," was bewildered, and made strange answers, which were taken as con- 
fessions. It was plain the prisoner was a Roman Catholic; she had never 
learned the Lord's Prayer in English; she could repeat the paternoster 
fluently enough, but not quite correctly; so the ministers and Goodwin's 
family had the satisfaction of getting her condemned as a witch, and executed. 
“ Here," it was proclaimed, “ was food for faith." 

By a series of experiments, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
various languages, Cotton Mather ^ satisfied himself, “ by trials of their capac- 
ity, that devils are well skilled in languages, and understand Latin and Greek, 
and even Hebrew”; though he fell “upon one inferior Indian language which 
the demons did not seem so well to understand." The vanity of Cotton 
Mather was further gratified, for the bewitched girl would say that the demons 
could not enter his study, and that his own person was shielded by God against 
blows from the evil spirits. 

The revolution in New England seemed to open once more a career to 
the ambition of ministers. The rapid progress of free inquiry was alarming. 
“There are multitudes of Sadducees in our day," sighed Cotton Mather.^ 
“A devil, in the apprehension of these mighty acute philosophers, is no more 
than a quality or a distemper." “We shall come," he adds, “to have no 
C'hrist but a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind." “ Men counted 
it wisdom to credit nothing but what they see and feel. They never saw any 
witches, therefore there are none." “How much," add the ministers of 
Boston and Charlestown, “how much this fond opinion has gotten ^ound 
IS awfully observable." “Witchcraft," shouted Cotton Mather from the pul- 
pit, “is the most nefandous high treason against the Majesty on high. A 
witch is not to be endured in heaven or on earth." The Discourse of Cotton 
Mather was therefore printed, with a copious narrative of the recent case of 
witchcraft. The story was confirmed by Goodwin, and recommended by 
all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer to atheism, proving 
clearly that “ there is both a God and a devil, and witchcraft.” This book^ 
thus prepared and recommended, and destined to have a wide circulation, 
was printed in 1689, and distributed through New England. Unhappily, it 
gained fresh power from England, where it was “ published by Richard Baxter," 
who declared the evidence strong enough to convince all but “ a very obdurate 
Sadducee." In Salem village, now Danvers, there had been, between Samuel 
Parris, the minister, and a part of his people, a strife so bitter that it had even 
attracted the attention of the general court. The delusion of witchcraft would 
give opportunities of terrible vengeance. In the family of Samuel Parris, 
his daughter, a child of nine years, and his niece, a girl of less than twelve, 
began to have strange caprices ; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who 
had practised some wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was 
scourged by Parris, hA master, into confessing herself a witch. March 11th, 
1692, the ministers of the neighbourhood held at the afflicted house a day 
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cllutiaf and prayer; and the little children became the most oons^cuous 
limohages in ^em. Of a sudden, the opportimity of fame, ^ wmoh the 
"IPms not the exclusive infirmity of noble minds, was placed within the reach 
of persons of the coarsest mould, and the ambition of notoriety recruited the 
little company of the possessed. There existed no motive to hang Tituba: 
she was saved as a living witness to the reality of witchcraft ; and Sarah Good, 
a poor woman, of a melancholic temmrament, was the first person selected 
for accusation. As the affair proceeded, and the accounts of the witnesses 
appeared as if taken from his own writinra, Mather’s boundless vanity gloried 
in “ the assualt of the evil an^ls upon uie country, as a particular defiance 
unto himself.” Parris, moved by personal malice as well as by blind zeal, 
"stifled the accusations of some” — such is the testimony of the people of his 
own village — and at the same time “vigilantly promoting the accusation of 
others,” was, says Calef,® “ the beginner and procurer of the sore afflictions 
to Salem village and the country.” 

'Ihe deputy governor and five other magistrates went to Salem (April 
11th). It was a great day ; several ministers were present. Parris officiated ; 
and, by his own record, it is plain that he himself elicited every accusation. 
Examinations and commitments multiplied. It had been hinted that con- 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last. Deliverance Hobbs owned every- 
thing that was asked of her, and was left unharmed. The gallows was to 
be set up, not for those who professed themselves witches but for those who 
rebuked the delusion. 

A court of oyer and terminer was instituted by ordinance, and Stoughton 
appointed by the governor and council its chief judge ; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salem, making its first experiment on Bridget 
Bishop, a poor and friendless old woman. The fact of the witchcraft was 
assumed as “ notorious.” The poor creature had a preternatural excrescence 
in her flesh ; “ she gave a look towards the great and spacious meeting-house 
of Salem ” — it is ^tton Mather who records this — “ and immediately a d&mon, 
invisibly entering the house, tore down a part of it.” On the 10th of June, 
protesting her innocence, she was hanged. 

Of the magistrates at that time, not one held office by the suffrage of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in its origin, as in its character, 
had no sanction but an extraordinary and an illegal commission, and Stoughton, 
the chief judge, a partisan of Andros, had been rejected by the people of 
Massachusetts. The responsibility of the tragedy, far from attaching to the 
people of the colony, rests with the very few, hardly five or six, in whose hands 
the transition state of the government left, for a season, unlimited influence. 
Into the interior of the colony the delusion did not spread at all. 

If the confessions were contradictory, if witnesses uttered apparent 
falsehoods, “the devil,” the judges would say, ‘ takes away their memory 
and imposes on their brain.” And who now would dare to be sceptical — ^who 
would disbelieve confessors ? Besides, there were other evidences. • A callous 
q>ot was t^ mark of the devil ; did age or amazement refuse to shed tears ; 
were threats after a quarrel followed by the death of cattle or other harm; 
ffld an error occur in repeatine the Lord’s Prayer ; were deeds of great physical 
strength performed — these all were signs of witchcraft.^ In some instances, 
t^ ^enomena of somnambulism would appear to have been exhibited, and 
“the afflicted, out|Of their fits, knew nothing of what they did or said in 
them.” 

P One very neat woman walked miles over dirty roads without showing any mud. 
■oom to be drabbled/' she said, and she was hanged for her cleanliness.— EooLBSTON.r] 
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Again, on a new session (August Zrd), ox were arraigned, and all were oon- 
victra. Among the witnesses against M^tha Carrier the mother saw her own 
children. Her two sons refused to perjure themselves till they had beenJMP 
neck and heels so long that the blood was ready to gusli from them. The con- 
fession of her daughter, a child of seven years old, is still preserved. The 
aged Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the evidence of Margaret Jacol^, 
his granddaughter. Through the magistrates’ threatening and my own 
vile heart” — thus she wrote to her father — “ I have confessed things contrary 
to my conscience and knowledge. But oh ! the terrors of a woimded con- 
science, who can bear ? ” And she confessed the whole truth before the magis- 
trates. TTie magistrates refused their belief, and, confining her for tnal, 
proceeded to hang her grandfather. 

These five were condemned on the 3rd, and hanged on the 19th of August ; 
pregnancy reprieved Elizabeth Procter. To hang a minister as a witch was 
a novelty ; but George Burroughs denied absolutely that there was, or could 
be, such a thing as witchcraft, in the current sense. This opinion wounded 
the self-love of the judges, for it made them the accusers and judicial mur- 
derers of the innocent. On the ladder, Burrouglis cleared his innocence 
by an earnest speech, repeating the Lord’s Prayer composedly and exactly, 
and with a fervency that astonished. Cotton Mather, on horseback among, 
the crowd, addressed the people, cavilling at the ordination of Burroughs, 
as though he had been no true minister, insisting on his guilt, and hinting 
that the devil could sometimes assume the appearance of an angel of light; 
and the hanging proceeded. 

Meantime, tne confessions of the witches began to be directed against the 
Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. The court still had 
work to do. On the 9th, six women were condemned, and more convictions 
followed. Giles Cory, the octogenarian, seeing that all were convicted, refused 
to plead, and was condemned to be pressed to death. The horrid sentence, 
a barbarous usage of English law, never again followed in the colonies, was 
executed forthwith. On the 22nd of September eight persons were led to 
the gallows. Of these, Samuel Wardwell had confessed, and was safe ; but, 
from shame and penitence, he retracted his confession, and speaking the truth 
boldly, he was hanged, not for witchcraft, but for denying witchcraft. ** There 
hang eight firebrands of hell,” said Noyes, the minister of Salem, pointing 
to the bodies swinging on the gallows. 

Already twentv persons had been put to death for witchcraft; fifty-five 
had teen tortured or terrified into penitent confessions. With accusations, 
confessions increased; with confessions, new accusations. ^ The jails were 
full. It was also observed that no one of the condemned confessing witchcraft 
had been hanged. No one that confessed and retracted a confession had 
escaped either hanging or imprisonment for trial. No one of the condemned 
who asserted innocence, even if one of the witnesses confessed perjury, or the 
foreman of the jury acknowledged the error of the verdict, escaped the gallows. 
Favouritism was shown in listening to accusations, which were turned aside 
from friends or partisans. If a man began a career as a witch-hunter, and. 
becoming convinced of the imposture, declined the service, he was accused 
and hanged. Witnesses convicted of perjury were cautioned, and permitted 
still to swear away the lives of others. It was certain people had been tempted 
to become accusers by promise of favour. Yet the zeal^of Stoughton was 
unabated, and the arbitrarv court adioumed to the first Tuesday in November. 


p Uphamy says that several hundreds were thrown in prison.] 
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CSptton Matiier, still eager “ to lift up a standard against the infeipal enemy,” 
hwl prepared his narrative of the iVonders of the Invisible TForld, in the desi^ 
ti , "a pious thankfulness to Goa for justice being so far executed 
among us.” " 

TOh called forth a reply from Robert Calef,<> a clear-headed, feadeas man, 
who, by the weapons of reason and ridicule, overcame and put to fl^t, in 
an astonishingly short time, both witches and devils. It was in vain that 
Cotton Mather denounced him as “a coal from hell”; the sentiment of the 
people went with him; and though a circular from Harvard College «ened 
by the president, Increase Mather, solicited from ail the ministers of the 
neighbourhood a return of the apparitions, possessions, enchantments, wd 
all extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the invisible 
world is more sensibljr demonstrated, the next ten years produced scarcely 
five returns. The invisible world was indeed becoming really so; and as is 
always the case, the superstition, when it ceased to be credited, lost its power 
of delusion. * 

Before the court reassembled the spell was broken. The wife of Mr. 
Hale, of Beverley, was among the accused ; insinuations had b^n thrown out 
against Mr. Willard, the excellent pastor of the South church in Boston, and 
Afr. Deane, of Andover; and even the wife of Sir William Phips did not escape 
suspicion. Under these circumstances the revulsion was electrical. If mere 
accusations were in themselves plenary proofs of guilt, then might the best 
fall ; and, in this view, was it not time to inquire whether the whole subject 
was not open to doubt ? A large share of credit is due to the people of Andover, 
who openly remonstrated against the doings of the tribunals (October 18 th). 
“ We know not,” say they, “ who can think liimself safe, if the accusations of 
children, and others imdcr diabolical influence, sl^ be received against per- 
sons of good fame.” Nor was this remonstrance ill-timed, for a large number 
of the inhabitants of Andover had been accused. 

It is to the credit of the t^ople that no tumultuous modes of redress 
were adopted, and that they (lid not retaliate upon their accusers, meeting 
violence with violence. And the result vindicated their wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salem, six women of Andover, at once renouncing 
their confessions, did not scruple to treat the whole affair as a frightful delu- 
mon; and of the presentments against those who were still in prison, the 

S and jury dismissed more than half without heratation; and if they found 
lls against a few, they were all acquitted upon trial except three of the 
worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and recommended to 
mercy. In Calef 's* words, “ such a gaol delivery was made this court as has 
never been known at any other time in New England.” As the excitement 
subnded, the prominent actors in the terrible tr^edy began to reflect, and 
a few made public acknowledgment of their error'-® 

“Judge Sewall,” says E^leston, “at a general fast, handed up to the 
minister to be read a humble confession, and stood while it was read. He 
annually kept a private day of humiliation. Honour to his memory 1 ” ^ But 
Eggleston has something quite different to say of Cotton Mather. His was 

P Holmes says * I find these entries in Sewall’s manuscript diary, April 11th, 1692 : * Went 
to Salem, where in the meeting-house the persons accused ot witchcraft were examined; was 
a verv ^at assembl^^ 'twas awfull to see how the afflicted persons were agitated.’ But in 
margin is written witli a tremulous hand, probably on a subsequent review, the lamenting 
Latin interjection, ’ Fee, ves, vcb f Deer. 24th [1696]. Sam. recites to me in Latin, Matt. 12 
from the 6tn to the end of the 12th v. The seventh verse did awiully bring to my mind the 
Salem Trajedie.’ ”] 
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the spirit of faoatieism that generated a stubbornness often confounded with 
f^ness of will. Possibly he felt himself to be in the right even to the end ; 
at l^t it was not in his nature to acknowledge the contrary, a 

Some bavi0 spoken of this whole affair in terms of contempt; others have 
unsparin^v denounced its participants; very few have considers tlie subject 
calmly and dispassionately, or given due credit to the honesty of the parties. 
It was an unhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said with truth tnat the 
delusion was less extensive, and caused less suffering, in New Eneland than 
in Old; for there the belief in witchcraft prevailed until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and persons were hanged, or otherwise put to death, as 
witches, long after such executions had ceased in America « 

Eggleston thinks that Chief-Justice Parker^s decision, rendered in 1712, 
to the effect that any one who submitted a witch to the ordeal of trial by 
water should be held guilty of wilful murder if the woman chanced to bie 
drowned, was responsible for the discontinuance of the deplorable custom of 
witch-baiting in England. He cites Hutchinson, however, in proof that the 
custom was not at once given up, noting that a man was swam for a wizard 
in Suffolk, England, as late as the year 1825— an almost incredibly 
recent date.<» 


THE GOVERNORSHIPS OF PHIPS, BELLAMONT, AND DUDLEY; THE RIGID CODE 

In 1094 Sir William Pliips, who was a man of choleric temper, having 
got into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and afterwards with the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflicted pMBrsonal chastisement and 
then committed to prison, was recalled to England to account for his conduct, 
where he died shortly after his arrival. The general court petitioned parlia- 
ment that he might not be removed. The earl of Bellamont [Bellomont] was 
appointed his successor; but his arrival being delayed, Stoughton admin- 
istered the government for several years. 

The treaty which had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquid 
had not remained unbroken ; during the awful wdtch-delusion the horrors of 
Indian warfare were renewed. 

In 1699 the earl of Bellamont arrived in Boston from New York. Neither 
Usher, the lieutenant-ffovemor of New Hampshire, who fled to Boston in 
alarm for his life, nor his successor. Partridge, who, being a ship-carpenter, 
had the merit of introducing into that province a profitable timber-trade to 
Portugal, nor the proprietary, Allen, who presently assumed the government, 
were more successful than Cranfield had been in extorting quit-rents from the 
settlers of that sturdy little province. And New Hampsmre, now included 
under Bellamont's coimnission, continued for the next forty years to have 
the same governors as Massachusetts, though generally a heutenant-govemor 
was at the head of the administration. 

On the death of Lord Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
receiving the “apostate^' Joseph Dudley, the friend of the hated Androi^ as 
governor, he having obtained the appointment through the influence of Cot- 
ton Mather. The popular party, they who had opposed the tyranny of 
Andros, now set themselves in opposition to the new governor, and refused to 
comply with the royal instructions, which required fliem flb fix permanently 
the salaries of the governor and crown officers. Altiiough "a spirit of lati- 
tudinarianism'^ was gradually narrowing the bounds of the theocratic power 
in Massachusetts, still her code retained most of its rigid enactments. It was 

H. W.— VOt. TOIL N 
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Bdn forbidden “ to travel, work, or play on the Sabbath,” and constables 
ttid tithingmen were commanded to prevent all persons irom swinuninc in 
the waters, all unnecessary and unreasonable walkmg in the streete or fidds, 

’ keeping open of shops, or following secular occasions or recreations on the 
evening preceding the Lord's Day, or on any part of the day or evening 
following.” 

Atheism and blasphemy, under which was included the den3dng that any 
of the canonical books of Scripture were the inspired worf of God, were 
punished with six months’ imprisonment, setting in the pillory, whipping, 
boring through the tongue with a red-hot iron, sitting on the gallows with a 
rope round the neck, or any two of these punishments, at the discretion of 
the court. Adultery was punished by the guilty parties being set on the 
g^ows with a rope round their necks, and on their way thence to the jail 
to be severely flogged, not exceeding forty stripes, and ever after to wear the 
capital letter A, of two inches long, cut out of cloth of a contrary colour to 
their clothes, and sewed upon their upper garments on the outside of their 
arm or on tneir back in public view, and if caught without this to be liable 
to fifteen stripes. This extraordinary mode of punishment has, it will be 
remembered, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter.* 

The territory of Massachusetts had been by the charter of 1692 vastly 
enlarged. On the south, it embraced Plymouth colony and the Elizabeth 
Islands ; on the east, it included Maine and all beyond it to the Atlantic ; on 
the north, it was described as swept by the St. Lawrence — the fatal gift of a 
wilderness, for the conquest and tlefence of which Massachusetts expended 
more treasure and lost more of her sons than all the English continental 
colonies besides.*^ 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 


[1689-1763 A.D.1 

The conquest of Canada was an event of momentous consequence 
in American iiistory. It clmn(;ed the political aspect of the con« 
tinent, prepared a way for the independence of the British colonies, 
rescued the vast tracts of the interior from the rule of military des- 
potism, and gave them, eventually, to the keeping of an ordered 
democracy. Yet to the red natives of the soil its results were wholly 
diwtrous. Could the French have maintained their ground, the 
ruin of the Indian tribes might long have been postponed ; but the 
victory of Quebec was the signal of their swift decline. Thenceforth 
they were destined to melt and vanish before the advancing waves of 
Anglo-American power, which now rolled westward unchecked and 
unopposed. Tliev saw the danger, and, led bv a great and daring 
champion, stniggled fiercely to avert it. The history of that epoch 
is crowded with scenes of tragic interest, with mar\’elB of suffering and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance. — Francis Parkman.^ 


France and England weye early competitors in the American seas, nieir 
hereditary hatred, which had existed for centuries, had been deepened and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion increased their 
animosity. iTiey were rivaJs in the Old World and rivals in the New; rivals 
in the East Indies and rivals in the West ; rivals in Africa and rivals in Eu- 
rope ; rivals in politics, in commerce, and the arts ; rivals in ambition for con- 
quest and supremacy. Each sought its own a^andisement at the expense 
of the other ; each claimed to be superior to the other in the elements of national 
glory and the appliances of national strength. The gayety of the former 
was in contrast with the gravity and sobriety of the latter.* Tlie impetuosity 
of the one was the counterpart to the coolness and cautiousness of the other. 
Tune, instead of softemng, had liardened their prejudices, and for a century 
and a half from the date of the establidiment of the first French colony at 
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the north, the two nations, with but slight interruptions, were constantly 
in the attitude of opposition and defiance. 

England, without doubt, preceded France m the career of discovery^ and 
the voyage of the Cabots gave to the former her claiins to the regions visited 
by their vessels. But the interval which elapsed between the voyace of the 
Cabots (1497) and the earliest authenticated voyage of the French (1S04) 
was exceedingly brief, and the two nations, if not contemporaries, were 
equals in the race. France succeeded, even before England, in settling a 
colony to tlie north, and the foundations of Quebec were laid before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims and t^efore the settlement of Boston. In consequence 
of this rivalry of England and France, the colonies at the north were early 
involved in difficulties and contentions, and these difficulties increased as 
the conflict of interests brought them into collision. Hence before the con- 
federacy of 164*}, apprehensions of hostilities were entertained in Massa- 
chusetts, and from that date to the union of the colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts in 1692, these apprehensions continued to disturb the people, 
and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on the part of the English to uproot 
their rivals and drive them from their possessions. 

If New England was the '^key of America,” New France might, with 
equal propriety, claim to be the lock ; for Canada, with the chain of fresh- 
water lakes bordering upon its territory, opened a communication with the 
distant West; and the Jesuit missionaries, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, and 
Hennepin, by their explorations on the Mississippi, the “Father of Waters,” 
brought the vast region watered by that stream and its tributaries under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, and backed all British America with a cordon of 
military posts, hovering upon the outskirts of the northern settlements 
with their savage allies, greatly to the alarm of the English, who were exposed 
to their depredations, and from whose incursions they could defend them- 
selves only by an expenditure of money and strength which impoverished 
them in their weakness and imperilled their safety. 

Behold, then, the two nations, rivals for centuries, upon the eve of a fresh 
struggle upon the new field of action. Acadia and Canada were wresU^d from 
the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restored by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, March 29th, 1654. Acadia was again conquered under 
the commonwealth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda was subsequently 
restored in 1667. Under Charles II the conquest of Canada was a second 
time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise prevented its success. 
Again, under James II, in 1686, a third attempt for its conquest was made, 
but with a like want of success. The accession of William of Orange to the 
English throne, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal for a new war with France, 
growing out of a “root of enmity,” which Mar^orough described as “irre- 
concilable to the government and the religion” of Great Britain, and on 
the occurrence of this war a fourth exp)eaition to Canada was projected, 
which was attended with important results. ^ 


THE BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN WARS (1688-1703 A.D.) 

The names of the “Palatinate War,” the “War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion,” the “War if the Austrian Succession,” and the “Seven Yeare' War” 
do not suggest American history, and many a reader, even though informed 
above the average, would say that these subjects have nothing American in 
them. Yet they are the true titles of great conflicts in which the New World 
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was vitally concerned, though it calls them by other names. To the European 
historian, the colonial branches of these wars were mere reverterations in 
the distance, and of only the faintest importance. He dismisses them in 
a few lines, ^d the Aiterican historian is likely to return the compliment, 
magnify the importance of the frontier colonial skirmishes, and dismiss in 
a few lines the great continental wars. This in spite of the fact that peace 
was always made and broken at the European capitals, and the colonists 
were not consulted in the division of spoil. On occasion, as in the case of 
Louisburg, the English government might even ignore the actual conquests 
of the colonists and restore them to the enemy. 

The right balance of the events about to be descrilx^d can be established 
only by a study of the history of Europe of this period. In the earlier vol- 
umes of this work, devoted to England, France, Spain, and Holland, the 
accounts of these strugjgles are more fully treated, and reference should be 
made to them, but a brief sketch of European politics in this place will avoid 
some confusion, and serve as a background in perspective. We shall, for 
simplicity's sake, group all these wars m one sketch, and then revert to their 
American details in new sequence. 

In 1688 France was the chief power in the world. Louis XIV had at that 
date absorbed into his own hands an absolute control never equalled, save 
{perhaps by Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terrorised all Europe by his 
projects of aggnmdisement and provoked coalition after coalition against 
him ; like Napoleon, he carried his glory to the point of collapse, and at his 
death found a national decline noticeably under way. Louis XIV seems to 
have sincerely believed in that sublime egotism, the divine right of kings. 
He cried, '‘The state is myself^' {UHat^ e'est moi), and proceeded to act upon 
the outrageous assumption that his whims and his selfish schemes were not 
merely the welfare of his people, but the desires and plans of an all-wise 
Deity. His intense Catholicism encouraged him in this bigotry and in his 
backward step, the renewal of the persecutions from which the Huguenots 
had been relieved by Henry of Navarrets Edict of Nantes in 1598. Louis had 
gradually succeeded in making France a great naval power, and Duquesne 
had defeated the combined Spanish and Dutch fleets. 

Now he found that William of Orange, doubly his enemy as an old warrior 
and as a Protestant, had been called to England by a presumptuous parlia- 
ment as a substitute for the sacred and Catholic king James II, who was 
deposed. Three years before (1686) William had succeeded in forming the 
League of Augsburg against Louis, who now found that even the pope and 
Catholic Spain feared him still more than they feared Protestantism. Sur- 
rounded by the enemies he had accumulated, Louis decided on getting the 
advantage of beginning the inevitable war. For point of attack he chose 
not Holland, but that part of Germany called the Palatinate. It offered the 
feeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation. But meanwhile this 
so-called “War of the Palatinate” gave William of Orange his chance to 
enter England, take up the sceptre, and bind Great Britain also into the I.ieague 
of Augsburg. As later, in the times of the Revolution and of Napoleon, 
France found herself encircled by enemies. Then, as later, she fought them 
all magnificently, though the final exhaustion of blood, money, and enthusi- 
^n was unavoidable. France kept from four to six huge armies in the 
field, and a great fleet on the sea, a fleet which, under Tou|ville, defeated the 
Fnglish-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head, while Jean Bart preyed on English 
commerce. Louis set fhe fugitive James II down in Ireland, whence William 
drove him by his victory at the Boyne. Louis’ general, Luxembourg, won a 
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victory at Flenrus in the Netherlands, and another general, Catinat, defeated 
League at Staffarda, in Italy; Louis him^lf took Mens and Namur by 
•iege. But in 1692, trusti^ that half the English fleet would desert to James 
II, Louis sent Admiral Tourville into a great defeat at Cape La Hogue. 
This gave England the naval power again. From this moment France bi^an 
to tire and to count the cost. Occasional victories could not revive her ihn. 
Louis, after making a secret and advantageoas alliance, found himself ready 
to accept the two treaties of Ryswick m 1697, by which, though he lost 
nothing but liis pains, he had to restore all his conquests. ^ 

Wmle these colossal events were taking place, America was undergoing 
what is locally known as “ King^William^s War^^ (1689-1697). The religious 
feuds between the French and English colonies were always bitter, and even 
in the times of 1776 many Americans were scandalised at taking the French 
as allies, preferring to risk independence rather than a heterodox combina- 
tion. In king William’s War, then, that bitterest of all enthusiasms, religious 
sectarianism, found a bloody vent. The Indians sided with the more friendly 
French, and the horrors of savagery were added to the evils of what we euphe- 
mistically call civilised warfare.” This conflict, which is described at length 
in the following pages, ended simultaneously with the continental war at the 
Treaty of Ryswick. 

By this treaty Louis XIV acknowledged William of Orange lawful king 
of England. Five years later William died (March 8th, 1702). The deposed 
James II had died seven months before. The question of succession now 
arose. The English, to continue Protestantism on the throne, had settled 
the crown on James IPs second daughter, Anne. But Louis declared for 
the eldest son, Prince Janies, ^Hhe Pretender,” as the English called him. 
The friction on this point was increased by the act of Louis in placing his 
own grandson, Philip of Aragon, on the Spanish throne, in spite of his previous 
renunciations of all claim to that crown. Thus, upon Louis’ death, France* 
and Spain would probably be united under one monarch. In 1701 Louis 
had declared the Ryswick treaty void. The Germans and Dutch had formed 
with William of England a “Grand Alliance” to curb the presumptions of 
the “Grand Monarch.” War broke out at once, and in the midst of it the 
death of William emphasised the breach. 

This great war of eleven years’ duration (1702-1713) was called “The War 
of the Spanish Succession,” The Huguenots crippled Louis at home, and 
the duke of Marlborough built up fame by thunderous campaigns culminating 
in the Battle of Blenheim (1704), by which the French were driven out of 
Bavaria. Marlborough’s success at Ramillies (1706) crushed French sway 
in the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had taken Gibraltar, and in 
1706 the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Oudenarde and the taking 
of Lille by siege combined with famine to pluck' down French pride. Louis 
asked for tenns, but the allies tried to drive so hard a bargain that they woke 
the marvellous elasticity of the French spirit and the war raged anew ; and 
while success was still with the allies, English politics and weariness began 
to weaken them. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, and without England’s aid the allies 
began, in 1712, to lose place after place. By 1713 all the allies, except the 
Austrian emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year later he was 
coerced by defeat^ at French hands. By this treaty England gained her 
theory ot succession, as well as Newfoundland, Acadia, and the Hudson Bay 
territory. France found herself about as she was btfore the war, though 
squeezed out much better terms tlmn those offered in 1706. In 1715 
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the Gtand MaoarGh died, surrounded by evidences of toppling conquest, and 
with no nearer heir than a great-grandson. 

During all these compucatea years the American colonies were in the 
throes of what they called, not the "War of the Spanish Succession,” which 
interested them little, but “Queen Anne’s War,” because the question of 
the possession of the English throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch 
was of the utmost importance to them. It was also called “Governor Dud- 
ley’s War,” from the activity of that man. 

Louis XIV was succeeded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left the govern- 
ment to his ministers, the first of whom, Fleury, was unwillingly dragrod into 
many international broils. In 1740 the Austrian emperorj (Carles died, 
leavmg no male issue. His daughter, Maria Theresa, being left in contnn 
of the great realm, the land-hungry nations about her looked for easy prey. 
The only trouble to be feared was internal wrangling. This came speedily 
enough in a chaos of claims and counter-claims. England wished Marift 
Theresa’s inheritance left intact ; the French saw an opportunity to dismember 
the Avistrian power. Frederick the Great of Prussia agreed to this, but was 
eager for his share of the loot. He took Silesia, then signed a treaty with 
Maria Theresa, and joined the English in saying that the division had gone 
far enough. The French, under Marshal Saxe, fought desultorily against 
England and Germany. In 1744 the war blazed up furiously. France sent 
the “Young Pretender,” Charles Edward, into Scotland, where he failed 
miserably at Cullodcn. Marshal Saxe succeeded in the Netherlands, however, 
and defeated the English, Dutch, and Germans at Fontenoy. Success smiled 
on France also in Italy. But England ended her pretensions in the East 
Indies. At length, by 1748, the rivals were ready for the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapellc. France and England returned each what each had taken, and 
Maiia Theresa was firmly established. 

This four years’ strife, known to Europe as the “ War of the Austrian Suc- 
ces.sion” or the “First and Second Silesian Wars” (1740-1744, 1744-1748), 
is sometimes called in America “King George’s War.” for no particular 
reason except that George II was then on the English throne. In this war the 
colonists played a more or less independent part. 'The colonies organised 
a land force and besieged the important port of Louisburg. English 
troops and ships joined latc'r, and in 1745 the fort surrendered. New Sg- 
land troops garrisoned the fort till the treaty of peace in 1748, when to their 
disgust it was restored to France. The colonists were given no share of the 
prize money, £600,000, from the capture of the port and shipping, and it 
was not until 1749 that the expenses of the troops were reimbursed. The 
colonists had, however, acquired two important bits of knowledge: first, 
that England did not seriously respect their feelings ; second, that they could 
fight regular European soldiers as well as Indians. 

What Americans call the “ French and Indian War ” (1764-1763) was a genu- 
ine colonial struggle, with victory nodding now towards the Catholics and now 
towards the Protestants. The results were of final importance to .^erican 
history, and contmued the schooling that the colonies were to use for indepen- 
dence not many years later. In Europe the war did not break out till 1756. 
It was the time of Richelieu, and of that alliance of three empires, which the 
French called the “Alliance of the Three Petticoats,” from Maria Hieresa of 
Austria, Elizabeth of Russia, and the French king’s potent mistress Madame 
de Pompadour. Richelieu had raised a French navy, and It brilliantly defeate4 , 
the English navy, w]|Ose overbearing pride of power had stung Fran^ to war, 
as in 1812 it drove the United States to desperation. It was the time when 
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Frederick the Great of Prussia was humbled imtil his decisive stroke at Iloss- 
bach, in 1757, won him definite English support, leaving him free to fi^t 
Austria, while Eugiand, Hanover, and Brunswick assail^ France. France 
now be^ to lose in all directions, and the combination of all the Bourbon 
monarchs of the Latin races into the "Family Compact only involved tiiem 
in the disaster. 

The Treaty of Paris, in 1763, ended the war and left France to the mercy 
of English cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the 
sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or their defeats 
that laughter rang through France when certain of the heaviest disasters 
were announced. In this mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatred 
that flamed forth in the French Revolution, where several hundreds of aris- 
tocratic heads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for the hundreds 
of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the whim 
of royal pride and family quarrel. England’s shears clipped from France 
in 1763 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory to the Mississippi, 
and many islands here and there. It was the acme of England’s glory. 
Small wonder that such spoils should have fed presumption. The successes 
of the English led them to sneer at the colonists and their claims with disas- 
trous results. Having thus sketched in the background of the scries of colonial 
wars, let us go back and take them up in detail.^ 

THE PIRST INTERCOLONIAL CONFLICT) KINC WILLTAM’s OR THE PALATINATE 

WAR (1689-1697 A.D.) 

Whatever was the result of the accession of William of Orange in 1688 
upon the metrOTolitaii relations of the colonies, upon their relations with their 
nrighbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon their domestic con- 
dition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and 
barbarising wars, attended with immense individual suffering, vast expense, 
heavy debts, and all the impoverishing and demoralising consequences of the 
paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives 
the king of France had, in 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantes. The cruelties 
to whi^ the unhappy French Protestants jvere subjected and their flight 
and dispersion throughout Europe and America had kindled against the king 
of France, in all Protestant states, mingled feelings of detestation and horror, 
adding also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufficiently bitter. The 
Palatinate War, bep^ in Europe*, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rhine, in 1689, was destined to extend also to America, and 
soon carried death and desolation into the villages of New York and New 
Endand. ^ 

The total population of the English colonies at the commencement of this 
first intercolonial war might have amounted to two himdred thousand ; but 
half at least of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting some small sums for 
the aid of New York. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed quite an 
overmatch for New France, and King William promptly rejected that offer 
of colonial neutrality whicli a conscious weakness in that quarter had extorted 
from the French court. Nor was this rejection by any means disagreeable 
to the ^ople of Ne^ England, who entered very eagerly into the war, nour- 
islun^ dreams of conquest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous dis- 
appomtments. 
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The French^ weak^ as they were, entertained also similar schemes. It 
was part of their plan to secure the western fur trade, and an uninterrupted 
passage through Lake Erie to the Mississippi, by effectually subduing those 
inveterate enemies, the Iroquois. They mtended also to drive the English 
from Hudson Bay, of which the possession had for some time been disputed 
between the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
chartered twenty years before by Charles II. The French also hopeef, by 
occupying Newfoundland, to cut off the English from that cod fishery 
enjoyed in common by the nations of Europe since the discovery of America, 
and which now constituted a main source of the wealth and prosperity of New 
England, furnishing, indeed, her chief exportable product. 

So soon as the declaration of war between France and England became 
known in America, the Baron Castin easily excited the eastern Indians to 
renew their depredations. In these hostilities the tribes of New Hampshire 
were induced also to join. The fort at Pemaquid, the extreme eastern fron- 
tier, was soon after obliged to surrender. All the settlements farther east 
were ravaged and broken up. 


Frontenac's Men Invade the Colonies (1090 a.d.) 

Canada had received relief from the distress to which it had been reduced 
by the late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 15th) of Count 
Frontenac from France, recommissioned as governor, and bringing with huh, 
along with such of the Indian prisoners as had survived the galleys, troops, 
supplies, and a sduunc for the conquest and occupation of New York, As 
a part of this scheme, the chevalier do la Coffiiii^rc proceeded to cruise off 
the coast of New England, making many prizes, and designing to attack 
New York by sea while Frontenac assailed it on the land side. Frontenac, 
though sixty-eight years of age, had all the buoyancy and vigour of youth. 
Not able to prosecute his scheme of conquest, he presently detached three 
ar parties, to visit on the English frontier those same miseries which Canada 
had so recently experienced at the hands of the Five Nations. 

A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a number of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac’s war parties, amounting all told to two hundred and ten 
persons. Guided by the water-courses, whose frozen surface furnished them 
ii path, they traversed a wooded wilderness covered with deep snows. After a 
twonty-two days^ march, intent on their bloody purpose, they approached 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk, then the outpost of the settle- 
ments about Albany. The cluster of some forty houses was protected by a 
l)alisade, but the gates vfefe open and unguarded, and at midnight the 
inhabitants slept profoundly. February 8th, 1690, the assailants entered in 
silence, divided themselves into several parties, and, giving the signal by the 
terrible war-whoop, commenced the attack. Sixty were slain on the spot; 
twenty-seven were taken prisoners ; the rest fled, half naked, along the road 
to Albany through a driving snow-storm, a deep snow, and cold so bitter that 
many lost their limbs by frost. The assailants set off for Canada with their 
prisoners and their plunder, and effected their escape, though not without 
serious loss inflicted by some Mohawk warriors, who hastened to pursue them. 

* Bradstreet ^ computes the population of New France in 1680 at 5,000 men. Haliburton • 
estimates it, in 1690, at 5ill5 souls. But Bancroft / estimates it, in 1688, at 11,249 per- 
sons. A letter of VaudreuiT estimated the soldiers of New France, in 1714, at 4,480. Sec also 
Charlevoix, s 
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Frontenac s second war party^ composed of only fifty-two persons, entered 
tile valley of the upper Connecticut, and thence made their way across the 
mountains and forests of New Hampshire. March 27th they descended on 
Salmon Falls, a frontier villajge, killed most of the male inhabitants, and carried 
off fifty-four prisoners, chiefly women and children, whom they drove before 
them, laden with the spoils. While thus returning they fell in with the third 
war party from Quebec, and, joining forces, proceeded to attack Casco. A 
part of the garrison was lured into an ambuscade and destroyed. The rest, 
seeing their palisades about to be set on fire, surrendered on terms as prisoners 
of war, in May. 

Such was the new and frightful sort of warfare to which the English col- 
onists were exposed. The savage ferocity of the Indians, guided by the sagac- 
ity and civilised skill and enterprise of French officers, became ten times more 
terrible. The influence which the French missionaries had acquired by per- 
severing self-sacrifice and the highest efforts of Christian devotedness was now 
availed of, as too often happens, by mere worldly policy, to stimulate their 
converts to hostile inroads and midnight murders. Religious zeal sharpened 
the edge of savage hate. The English were held up to the Indians not merely 
as enemies, but as heretics, upon whom it was a CWistian duty to make war. 
If the chaplet of victory were missed, at least the crown of martyrdom was 
sure. Hatred of papacy received a new impetus. The few Catholics of 
Maryland, though their fathers had been the founders of that colony, were 
disfranchised, and subjected to all the disabilities by which, in Britain and 
jpeland, the suppression of Catholicism was vainly attempted. Probably 
also to this period we may refer the act of Rhode Island, of unknown date, 
which excluded Catholics from becoming freemen of that colony. Cruelties 
were not confined to one side. The inroads of the Mohawks into Canada, 
always encouraged and supported by the authorities of New York, were even 
sometimes directed by leaders from Albany. The French settlements along 
the coast of Acadia soon experienced all the miseries of partisan warfare. 


Phips* Expedition Against Port Royal and Quebec; the First 
Paper Money 

Engrossed by the war in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were 
still powerful, William III left the colonies to take care of themselves. New 
York seems to have assumed the leadership. Leisler, as acting governor of 
that province, addressed a circular letter (April 2nd) to all the colonies as far 
south as Virginia, inviting them to send commissioners to New York, to agree 
upon some concerted plan of operations. In accordance with this invitation, 
delegates from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York inet 
as proposed (April 24th) and formed a counter scheme of conquest. While 
% Ifeet and army sailed from Boston to attack Quebec, four hundred men 
were to be raised in New York, and as many more in the other colonies, to 
march against Montreal. 

Bancroft credits Massachusetts with the initiative: “Meantime, danger 
taught the colonies the necessity of union, and on the first day of May, 1690, 
New York l^eheld the momentous example of an American * congress.^ The 
idea originated wif^h the government of Massachusetts, establi^ed by the 
people in the period that intervened between the overthrow of Andros and 
the arrival of the second charter, and the place of nfeeting was New York, 
#here, likewise, the government had sprung directly from the action of the 
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people. Thus, without exciti^ suspicion, were the forms of independence 
and union prepared. The invitations were given by lettere from the general 
court of Massachusetts, and extended to all the colonies as far, at Imt, as 
Maryland. Massachusetts, the parent of so many states, is certainly the 
parent of the American Union. Thus did Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, having at that time each a government constituted by itself, 
in the spirit of independence, not only provide for order and tranquillity at 
home, but, unaided by England, of themselves plan the invasion of Aca(% 
and Canada.'7 

A fleet of eight or nine small vessels, with seven or eight hundred men on 
board, sailed under the command of Sir William Phips, a native of Femaquid, 
one of twenty-six children by the same mother. An easy conquest was 
made of Port Royal (April 28th, 1690), and plunder enough was obtained, 
by the ravage of the neighbouring settlements, to pay the expenses of the 
expedition, though not without, complaints, on the part of the French, that 
the articles of surrender were grossly violated. Phips departed in a few 
days to attack the other French posts in Acadia. 

The success of this enterprise encouraged the prosecution of the expedi- 
tion against Canada. Fitz-John Winthrop was appointed to command 
the troops destined against Montreal. A party of Mohawks, the van of the 
attack, led by Schuyler, pushed forward towards the St. Lawrence. At the 
first alarm, Frontenac roused the courage of his Indian allies by joining them^ 
in the war-song and the war-dance. He was able to muster twelve hundred 
men for the defence of Montreal. Schuyler and the Iroquois were repul9e<l5. 
The rest of the colonial forces scarcely advanced beyond Wood Creek, where 
they were stopped short by the small-pox and deficiency of provisions. The 
expedition ended in mutual recriminations, which did but express and confirm 
the hereditary antipathy of Connecticut and New York. Leisler was so 
enraged at the retreat of the troops that he even arrested Winthrop at 
Albany. 

Phips meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12th), with thirty-two vessels 
and two thousand men, most of them pressed into the service. Three of 
the ships were from New York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For 
want of pilots, Phips was nine weeks m finding his way up the St. Lawrence, 
of which no charts as yet existed. Frontenac hastened back to Quebec. 
He arrived three days before Phips, who found himself disappointed of that 
surprise which had been his main reliance. The fortifications were strong, 
the garrison was considerable, Frontenac was there, and winter was approach- 
ing. A party landed from the ships, and some skirmishing ensued.^ Satisfied 
that the contest was hopeless, the English weighed anchor, and, with the 
receding tide, floated their ^rippled vessels out of the reach of the enemy^s 
fire ; but not without the loss of the flag of the rear-admiral, which was shot 
away, and, as it drifted toward the shore, was seized by a Canadian, who 
swam out into the stream and brought it in triumph to the castle, where for 
many years it was hung up as a trophy in the church of Quebec, c 

Louis XIV commemorated this repulse by a medal with the le^nd “ Fraiir 
cia in novo orbe victrix ^* — “France victorious in the New World.” When 
Phips^ troops landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of temper 
with hardships, there was no money to pay them. They even threatened 
a military riot. The general court, in this emergency,! resolved upon an 
issue of bills of crediL or treasury notes, the first paper money ever seen 
in the English colonies. A similar expedient, in the issue of “ card money,” 
redeemable in bills on France, had been adopted in Canada five years before^ 
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but this fact was probably unknown in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
notes, ranging from five shillings to five pounds, were receivable in payment 
of taxes, and redeemable out of any money in the treasury. Notwithstanding 
the patriotic example of Phips, who freely exchanged coin for notes, it was 
no easy matter to ^et this first govermnent paper into circulation. The 
total amount of the issue was presently fixed at £40,000, but long before 
that limit was reached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half. To raise their 
cmdit, the general court in May, 1691, made them a legal tender in all pay- 
nients, while at the treasury they were receivable at an ^vance of 5 per cent. 
While Phips was employed gainst Quebec, Colonel Church led an ex- 

E edition against the eastern Indians at the great falls, now Lewiston, where 
e destroyed a great quantity of corn, and, “for example,” put a number 
of his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. Undeterred 
by such cruelties, which they knew too well how to retaliate, the eastern 
tribes kept up a frontier warfare, which occasioned much individual suffering, 
perpetual anxiety, and a heavy expense. The towns of Maine all suffered, 
and many were abandoned. Sometimes, in a fit of fury or revenge, the Indians 
killed all who fell into their hands. But their object in generd was to make 
prisoners, especially of the women and children, for whom a market was 
found in Canada, where they were purchased as servants — a constant stimulus 
to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These unhappy captives, in 
their long and dreary travels through the woods, frequently in midwinter, 
the women often with infants in their arms, suffered sometimes from the 
cruel insolence of their captors, and always from te‘rror, hunger, and fatigue. 
Arrived in Canada, they often experienced at the hands of their French pur- 
chasers an imexpected kindness, prompted frequently, no doubt, by pure 
humanity, but sometimes also by zeal for thc'ir conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case it became a new source of suffering. Many of the returned 
captives related, among the sorest of their trials, temptations to change their 
religion. To these temptations some yielded. Of the captive children who 
remained long among the Indians, many became so habituated to that wild 
method of life as to unwilling, when ransomed, to return to their parents. 

As if this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough. New York and 
Massachusetts both at the same time were the scenes each of its own domestic 
tragedy. [We have already read of these — Leisler’s rel^llion in New York 
and the witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from France with 
an armed ship, retook Port Royal in Novenil^er, 1691. New York had started 
the idea that the other provinces ought to be made to contribute to her 
defence, serving as she did as a barrier against Canada ; and in conformity 
with this suggestion, a royal letter presently conveyed to all the colonies 
except Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a colonial congress for 
the assignment of quotas. 

Massachusetts excused herself from the quota asked for New York, alleging 
the heavy expenses in which she was involved for the defence of her own 
frontier and that of New Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with the 
Eastern tribes had not been of long duration. Those Indians, led by French 
officers, and stimulated by the missionary Thury, renewed the war in July, 
1694, lulling or carrying off near a hundred of the inhabitants of Oyster 
River, a viffage, now Durham. To prevent the Five Nations from making 
peace with the French, for which purpose they had sent messengers to Canada, 
a treaty was held with them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which d^uties 
were present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
After much urging, Maryland voted a small sum towards the defence of 
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New York. Virginia also voted £500, but. upon a represaitation of utter 
inability, was unwillingly excused by the king from further grants. The 
inilitary establishment maintained by Virginia, conEDSting of a captain, lieu- 
tenant, eleven rangers, and two Indians at the head of each of the four 
rivers, was set forth as an intolerable burden, at a time when Massachusetts 
never had less than five hundred men on foot for the protection of her eastern 
frontier. 

So far as the English were concerned, the concluding operations of the 
war in America were but feeble. Able with difficulty to hold his own in 
Europe, William could bestow but little attention on this distant quarter. 
The French were more active. Fort Frontenac was reoccupied, and regular 
communications, interrupted for several years, were re-established with the 
posts on the upper lakes. In July, 1696, with eight hundred soldiers and a 
large body of auxiliary Indians, the French governor made a destructive 
foray into the country of the Oneidas and Onondagas, burning their villages 
on the banks of the Oswego and destroying their com. By these vigorous 
measures, those inveterate enemies were driven at last to sue for peace. 

While Frontenac carried on these operations in the west, DTberville, a 
native of Canada, who had already distinguished himself by his exploits on 
Hudson Bay, arrived from France with two ships and a few troops. Being 
joined at St. Johii^s and Penobscot by a party of eastern Indians under 
Villebon and the baron St. Castin, he laid siege to and took the Massachusetts 
fort at Pemaquid (August 17th, 1696). Proceeding to Newfoundland, he 
took the ^rt of St. John^s, and several other English posts in that island. 
After wintering at Plaisance, he sailed the next spring for Hudson Bay, where 
he recovered a fort which the English had taken, and captured two English 
vessels. The capture of the Pemaquid fort resulted in the breaking up and 
complete ruin of the ancient settlements in that neighbourhood. The veteran 
Church retorted by a foray up the bay of Fundy; indeed, Ibcrville^s vessels 
did but just escape his squadron. He burned the houses of the French 
settlers at Beau Bassin, the westernmost recess of that bay, and destroyed 
their cattle, which constituted their chief wealth; but his attempt to dislodge 
Villebon from St. John's proved a failure. 

During February and March of 1697 parties of Indians attacked Andover 
and Haverhill, then frontier towns, though within twenty-five miles of Boston. 
The heroism of Hannah Dustin, one of those taken captive at Haverhill, 
made her famous throughout the colonies. Only a week before her capture 
she had become a mother; but the infant proving troublesome, the Indians 
soon dashed out its brains against a tree. In the division of the prisoners, 
Hannah Dustin, with her nurse, was assigned to an Indian family of two 
men, three women, and se^i^n children, besides a white boy taken prisoner 
many months before. While still on their journey, and now upward of a 
hundred miles from Haverhill, stimulated by the terrible stories which the 
Indians amused themselves with telling her of the tortures she would be 
exposed to in running the gantlet — a ceremony which they represented as 
indispensable — this energetic woman, having first prevailed on the nurse and 
boy to join her, rose in the night, waked her confederates, and with their 
assistance killed all the Indians with their own hatchets except two of the 
youngest, took their scalps, and then, retracing the long journey through the 
woods, found the way back to Haverhill. In such scenes ^ere the women of 
those times called on to act ! 

The last year of the war was particularly distressing. After suffering from 
a winter imcommonly severe, and a scarcity of provisions amounting almost 
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to a famine, New England was kept in great alarm for wariy Ax months in 
apprehension of an attack from Canada, to be aided by a fleet from France.^ 
The Peace of Ryswick, which followed in 1697, led to a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities. France, anxious to secure as large a share of territory 
m America as possible, retained the whole coast and adjacent islands from 
Maine to Labrador and Hudson Bay, with Canada, and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The possessions of England were southward from the St. Croix, 
But the bounds between the nations were imperfectly defined, and were for 
a long time a subject of dispute and negotiation. Without doubt both 
parties would gladly have assumed jurisdiction over the whole North American 
continent, could they have done so with the prospect of maintaining their 
assumptions; nor did the French exhibit a greater desire to encroach upon 
the English than the English exhibited to encroach upon the French. Each 
accused the other of trespassing upon its dominions, and neither was content 
that the other should gain the least advantage, or secure to itself a monopoly 
of the fehery or the fur trade. 

The suspension of hostilities in Europe was but temporary, for in 1702 war 
was again declared. In the mean time the French were secretly employed 
in encouraging the Indians bordering upon New England to violate the leagues 
which had been formed with them, and ravage the country.® 


THE WAK OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION (QUEEN ANNE^S OR GOVERNOR 
DUDLEY^S war) (1702-1713 A.D.) 

In North America the central colonies scarce knew the existence of war, 
except as they were invited to aid in defending the borders, or were sometimes 
alarmed at a privateer hovering off their coast. The Five Nations, at peace 
with both France and England, protected New York by a mutual compact of 
neutrality. South Carolina, bordering on Spanish Florida, and New England, 
which had so often conquered Acadia and coveted the fisheries, were alone 
involved in the direct evils of war. South Carolina began colonial hostilities. 
Its governor, James Moore, by the desire of the commons, placed himself at 
the head of an expedition for the reduction of St. Augustine in 1702. The 
town was easily ravaged, but the garrison retreated to the castle. When 
two Spanish vessels of war appealed near the mouth of the harbour, Moore 
abandoned his ships and stores and retreated by land. The colony, burdened 
with debt, issued bills of credit to the amount of £6,0(K). To Carolina the 
first-fruits of war were debt and paper money. 

This ill success diminished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had 
long occupied the country on Appalachee Ba]^, had gathered the natives 
into towns, built for them churches, and instructed them by missions of 
Franciscan priests. The traders of Carolina beheld with alarm the contin- 
uous line of communication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
in Louisiana ; and in the last weeks of 1705, a company of fifty volunteers, 
under the command of Moore and assisted by a thousand savage allies, 
roamed through the woods by the trading path across the Ocmulgee, descended 
through the regions which none but De Soto had invaded, and came upon 
the Indian towns near the port of St. Markus. At sunrise on the 14th of 
December, 1705, tfce bold adventurers reached the strong place of Ayavalla. 
Beaten back from the assault with loss, they succeeded in setting fire to the 
church, which adjoined the fort. A “barefoot friar, ^ the only white man, 
came forward to beg mercy; more than a hundred women and children and 
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more than fifl^irarriors were taken and kept^ prisoners for the slave 
market. Five other towns submitted without conmtions. Most of their people 
abandoned thdr homes and were received as free emimnts into the juris- 
diction <rf Carolina. Thus was St. Augustine insulated by the victory over 
its allies. The Creete, that dwelt between Appalachee and Mobile, being 
friends to Carolina, interrupt the communication with the French. The 
fj’ngliah flag having been carried triumphantly through the wilderness to the 
gulf of Mexico, the savages were overawed, and Great Britain established a 
new claim to the central forests that were soon to be named Geor^. 

In the next year (1706) a French squadron from Havana attempted 
revenge by an invasion of Charleston ; but the brave William Rhett and the 
governor. Sir Nathaniel Johnson, inspired courage and prepared defoioe. 
The Hu^enots also panted for action. One of the French ships was taken, 
and wherever a landing was effected, the enemy was attacked with such 
energy that, of dght hundred, three hundred were killed or taken prisoners. 
Unaided by the proprietaries. South Carolina defended her territory, and with 
very little loss repelled the invaders. The result of the war at the south 
was evidently an extension of the En^h boundary far into the territory 
that Spain had esteemed as a portion of Florida. 

At the north, the province of Massachusetts alone was desolated ; for her, 
the history of the war is but a catalogue of misery. The marquis de Vaw- 
dreuil, now governor of Canada, made haste to conciliate the Iroquois. A 
treaty of neutrality with the Senecas was commemorated by two strings "of 
wampum; to prevent the rupture of this happy agreement, he resolved to 
send no war parties against the English on the side of New York. The 
English were less successful in their plans of neutrality with the Abenakis. 
Within six weeks the whole country from Casco to Wells was in a confla- 
gration. On one and the same day (August 10th, 1703) the several parti* 
ot the Indians, with the French, burst upon every house or garrison in that 
region, sparing, says the faithful chronicler, “neither the milk-white brows 
of the ancient nor the mournful cries of tender infants.” 

rteath hung on the frontier. The farmers, who had built their dwellings 
on the bank just above the beautiful meadows of Deerfield, had surrounded 
with pickets an enclosure of twenty acres — the village citadel. The snow 
lay four feet deep, when the war party of about two hundred French and one 
hundred and forty-two Indians, with the aid of snow-shoes, and led by 
Herlel de Rouville, walked on the crust all the way from Canada. When, 
at the approach of morning, the unfaithful sentinels retired, the war party 
entered within the palisades, which drifts of snow had made useless. The 
village was set on fire. Of the inhabitants but few escaped ; forty-seven 
were killed; one hundred aAd twelve, including the minister and his family, 
were made captives. One hour after sunrise (March 1st) the party began 
its return to Canada. Two men starved to death. Eunice Williams, the 
wife of the minister, had not forgotten her Bible ; and when they rested by 
the wayside, or, at night, made their couch of branches of evergreen strewn 
on the snow, the savages allowed her to read it. Having but recently recovered 
from confinement, her strength soon failed. To her husband, who r^inded 
her of the “ house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” “ she justified 
God in what had happened.” The mother’s heart rose to her lips as she com- 
mended her five captive children, under God, to their fatHer’s care, and then 
one blow from a tomahawk ended her sorrows. “She rests in peace,” said 
her husband, “and joy unspeakable and full of glory.” In Canada, no en- 
treaties, no offers of ransom, could rescue his youngest daughter, then a girl 
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of but seven years old. A^^pted into the villa^ of praying Indians near 
Montreal, she became a proselyte to the Catholic lam and the wife of a 
Caughnawaga chief; and when, after long years, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield, ime appeared in an Indian dress, and after a short sojourn, in 
spite of a day of fast of a whole village which assembled to pray for her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the love 
of her own Mohawk children. 

There is no tale to tell of battles like those of Blenheim or of Ramillies, 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following 
years the Indians stealthily approached towns in the heart of Massachusetts, 
as well as along the coast, and on the southern and western frontiers. Chil- 
dren, as they gambolled on the bench ; reapers, as they gathered the harvest ; 
mowers, as they rested from using the scythe ; mothers, as they busied them- 
selves about the household — ^\\^(‘re victims to an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or 
a family ceased its vigilance. 

In 1708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved 
on by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officers, 
and assisted by a hundred picked Canadians. The party of tlie French 
Mohawks and the Hurons failed; but the French under Des Chaillons and 
Hertel de Rouville, the destroyc'r of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains — 
having travelled nearly one hundred and fifty leagues through almost imprac- 
ticable paths — ^made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There they failed 
to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence were too 
feeble for an attack on Portsmouth ; they therefore descended the Merrimac 
to the town of Haverhill, resolving to sack a remote village rather than 
return without striking a blow. 

On the night of the 29th of August the band of invaders slept quietly in 
the near forest. At daybreak they tussunied the order of battle ; Rouville 
addressed the soldiers, who, after their orisons, marched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and disperscnl thems(‘lves through the village to their 
work of blood. 

Such fruitless cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries, they compelled the employment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year during this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing arms were in active service. 
They gave birth also to a willingness to exterminate the natives. The Indians 
vanished when their homes were invaded. They could not be reduced by usual 
methods of warfare', henc(' a bounty was oft('red for every Indian scalp; 
to regular forces under pay, the giant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twice that sum ; but if men would of themselves, without pay, make 
up parties and patrol the forests in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scoured for wild beasts, the chase was invigorated by the promised 
“encouragement of fifty pounds per scalp.” 

Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the French 
fortress on Newfoundland, and New England had desired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1704 a 
fleet from Boston harbour had defi('d Port Royal, and three years after- 
wards, under the i/ifluence of Dudley, Massachusetts attempted its conquest. 
The failure of that costly expedition, which was thwarj^d by the activity of 
Castin, created discontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
its debts. But England was resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and sent TOfft liglfWIM and Rhode 

Island, twelve were to aidmiSM^^ of Quebec ; from the 
central proyinoea, firteen hundred were to aleail Montreal ; ai^ in one season, 
Acadia, Canada, and Newfoundland were to be reduced unw British sov* 
ereignty. The colonies kindled at the prospect; to defray the expenses of 

S ^aration, Connecticut and New York and New Jersey then firet issued 
of credit; stores were collected; the troops levied from the hardy agri- 
culturists. But no English fleet arrived, and the energies that had been roused 
were wasted in inactive expectation. 

At l^t, in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
and under his command, six English vessels, joined by thirty of New England, 
and four New England regiments, sailed in September from Boston. In six 
days the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The garrison 
of Subercase, the French governor, was weak and disheartened, and could 
not be rallied ; murmurs and desertions multiplied. The terms of capitulation 
wore easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, one hundred 
and fifty-six in number, marched out with the honours of war, to teg food 
as alms. Famine would have soon compelled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 

Flushed with victory, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest 
of Canada. The legislature of New York had imanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west. “It is 
well known,'' said their address, “ that the French can go by water from Que- 
bec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, through rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your majesty's plantations on this continent as far as Caro- 
lina. At that time the secretary of state was St. John, afterwards raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Bolingbroke. He was the statesman who planned 
the conquest of Canada. “ As that whole design," wrote St. John, in June, 
1711, “was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, 
I have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it." 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
])laccd under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker; the seven veteran 
K'giinents from Marlborough's anny, with a battalion of marmes, were intrusted 
to Mrs. Masham's second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made 
a brigadier-general — ^whom his bottle companions called honest Jack Hill. 
In the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites. Yet the fleet did sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the same 
tune, an anny of men from Cf>nnecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal ; while in the west, in Wisconsin, the English had, 
through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wishing to expel 
the French from Michigan. 

The news of the intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
and the measures of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the Indians. 
The English squadron, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after loitering 
near the bay of Gasp6, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
Sir Hovenden Walker puzzled himself with contriving how^he should secure 
his vessels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August a thick Fog came on, with an easterly breeze; morning showed 
that eight ships had teen wrecked and eight hundred and eighty-four 
men drowned. A council of war voted unanimously that it was impossible 
s. w.— VOL xxnx. o 
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to proceed. “Had we i^ved safe at Queb^^ wfQte tbtadmirai^ ^^ten or 
twdve thousand men must have been left to ptilih of cdldand huQ^ : by the 
loss of a part, providence saved all the rest and he e3tp|^ted ptjiim hon- 
ours for his successful retreat, which to him seemed as gh^us M A victory./ 
The British officers concerned in the expedition attempted to ehiftoff on, the 
colonists the blame of this failure. They alleged “the mterestedn^, the 
ill nature, and sourness of these people, whose hypocrisy and canting are 
insupportable.” The indignant colonists, suspicious of the tory mihirtrv, 
believed that the whole en&rprise was a scheme meant to fail, and specielly 
designed for their disgrace and impoverishment. Harley, having quarrelled 
with his colleagues, denounced it to the house of commons as a job intended 
to put £20,000 into the pockets of St. John and Harcourt. 

Such was the issue of hostilities in the northeast. The failure of the attack 
on Quebec left Nicholson no option but to retreat, and Montreal also was 
unmolested. In the mean time the preliminaries of a treaty had been signed 
between France and England, and the war, which had grown out of European 
changes and convulsions, was suspended by negotiations that were soon 
followed (April 11th, 1713) by the uncertain Peace of Utrecht./ 


SOUTHERN WARS W^TH INDIANS AND PIRATES (1711-1715 A.D.) 

While the northern colonies were busy with the expedition against Canada, 
North Carolina suffered from the rebellion of Deputy-Governor Cary, who 
turned out the administration and was in turn captured by Governor Spots- 
wood of Virginia and sent to England for trial in 1710. A body of German immi- 
grants had settled on the Neusc, and a Swiss colony had founded New Berne. 
These infringements provoked the Tuscaroras to war in 1711. They were 
forced to agree to peace after some devastation, but the South Carolina mijitia 
violated the truce by attacking several defenceless Indian villages and selling 
the inhabitants as slaves, a treachery which the Indians speedily revenged, 
only to be crushed again and sold into bondage. Those who escaped fled 
north as far as Lake Oneida, where their kinsmen accepted them as allies in 
1713, and the Five Nations became henceforth the Six. In 1715 South Caro- 
lina herself was the scene of a war with the Yamassee and allied Indians, who 
were at length driven into Florida.® 

In the quarter of a century from the English revolution to the accession 
of the house of Hanover, the population of the English colonies had doubled. 
The following table, compiled for the use of the Board of Trade in 1715, though 
probably somewhat short of the truth, will serve to exhibit its distribution : 



White.s. 

Necroes. 

Total. 

New Hampshire 

9„500 

150 

0,650 

Massachusetts 

. . 94,000 

2,000 

96,000 

Rhode Island 

8,500 

500 

9.000 

Connecticut 

. 46,000 

1,500 

47,500 

New York 

. . 27,000 

4,000 

31,000 

New Jersey 

. . 21,000 

1,500 

22,500 

Pennsylvania and } 
Delaware f 

. . 43,300 

2,500 

45,800 

Maryland 

. . 40,700 

9,500 

50,200 

Virginia. V 

. . 72,000 

23,000 

95,000 

North Carolina 

7,500 

3,700 

11,200 

South Carolina 

0,250 

1 0,500 

16,750 


375,750 

58,850 

434,600 
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Massachiitiette, Miad(Utfa>n nmnbers above statedi also contained twelve 
bunctod wbjeot |n<Uan8. Tw immigration into the colonies during these 
twenty-fiV4 ycawi had been inconsiderable, consisting principally of negro 
slaves ana m Inch and German indented servants. The great majority of 
the present inhabitants were natives of America. 

The late war, like its predecessor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
it in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to supply the occupation of 
which the peace had deprived them by the equally honest but less lawful 
trade of piracy. The American seas again swarmed with freebooters, who 
made their headquarters among the Bahama Islands, or lurked along the 
unfrequented coast of the Carolinas. Bellamy, one of the most noted of their 
number, was wrecked on Cape Cod, where he perished with a hundred of his 
men.^ Robert Thatch, or Theach, known as Blackboard,” actually insulted 
the harbour of Charleston, and wlien eight or ten ships manned by prominent 
citizens went out to punish him, took them captives and promised to send 
their heads to Governor Johnson, if they were not ransomed in forty-eight 
hours. The governor was forced to yield. 

It was said in 1717 by the secretary of Pennsylvania that there were 
fifteen hundred pirates active on the coast. But an organized effort to crush 
them was now made, chiefly by Governor Johnson; they were caught and 
hanged by the score, and in 1718 the death of ^^Blackbcard^' gave him the 
distinction of being “ the Last of the Pirates.” 


“king George’s war” and the taking of louisbuug 

Efforts had b(‘(m constantly noted in England to deprive the presumptuous 
colonists of their chief pride, their charters. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 bills 
were introduced in parliament to that end, but fought successfully, Jeremiah 
Dummer, agent of Massachusetts in England, being prominent in the last 
battle. From 1715 on Massachusetts was kept uneasy by the contests 
b('t ween the governor, who wished a permanent fixed salary, and the assembly, 
who would vote only such annual sums as they approved to keep him from 
ii)do[)cndence. Governor Dudley failed to coerce the assembly ; his successors, 
Shute and Burnet, found it even more restive. In 1731 Governor Belcher was 
compelled to ask the crown to allow him to make a final concession, and the 
ass(‘nd)ly thus won its independence after a contest of twenty-six years. 
B(‘lcher’s unpopularity was so great that he was finally recalled after colonial 
intrigues in English politics which were disgraceful to both sides. He was 
succeeded by Shirley. f 

In 1724 Fort Dummer marked the first English settlement in Vermont; 
it was near the present Brattleboro. Previously there had been collisions 
with th(i Abenakis, who claimed that Massachusetts had infringed their terri- 
tory between the Kennebec and the St. Croix. Father Rasies, the Jesuit 
missionary, held the affections of the Indians, and the government of Massa- 
chusetts tried twice in vain to capture him. They took prisoner the young 
baron de St. Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party from New England surprised 
Rasies’ villi^e of Norridgewock. Bancroft/ thus describes his death in this 
contest, which is known as “Captain Lovewell’s” or “ Governor Dummer’s 
War : ” a 

Rasies went forward to save his flock by drawing down upon himself \he 
attention of the assailants, and his hope was not vain. The English 
pillaged the cabins and the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, set them 
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on fire. After the retreat of the invaders, Ifte sava^ returned to nurse 
their wounded and buiy their dead. They found Ra»es mangled by many 
blows, scalped, his skull broken in several places, his mouth and eyes filled 
with dirt; and they buried him beneath tW spot where he used to stand 
before the altar. Thus died Sebastian Rasies, the last of the Catholic mission- 
aries in New England; thus perished the Jesuit missions and their fruits — 
the villages of the semi-civilised Abenakis and their priests. 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was the end of French influence. At last 
the eastern Indians concluded a peace (August 6th, 1726), which was solemnly 
ratified by the Indian chiefs as far as the St. John, and was long and faithfully 
maintained. English trading-houses supplanted French missions. The east- 
ern boundary of New England was established./ In Shirley’s administration 
war broke out again with Canada. Tliis was locally known as “ King George’s,” 
“Shirley’s,” or the “Five Years’ War”; it was preceded and precipitated 
by the conflict with Spain which we have already described in an earlier 
chapter, as it chiefly concerned Georgia. It was in this contest that Oglethorpe 
distinguished himself by his knowledge of the arts of strategy, as he had dis- 
tinguished himself earlier by his peaceful victories.** 

LouLsburg, on which the French had spent much, was by far the strongest 
fort north of the gulf of Mexico. But the prisoners of Canso, carried thither, 
and afterv’ards dismissed on parole, reported the garrison to be weak and 
the works out of repair. So long as the French held tliis fortress it was sure 
to be a source of annoyance to New England ; but to wait for British aid to 
capture it would be tedious and uncertain, public attention in Great Britain 
being much engro.ssed by a threatened invasion. Under these circumstances, 
Shirley proposed to the general court of Massachusetts the bold enterprise 
of a colonial expedition, of which Louisburg should be the object. After 
six days’ deliberation and two additional messages from the governor, this 
proposal was adopted by a majority of one vote (January 25th, 1745). A 
circular letter, asfdng aid and co-operation, was sent to all the colonies as 
far south as Pennsylvania. In answer to this application, urged by a special 
messenger from Massachusetts, the Pennsylvama assembly, though engaged 
in a warm controversy with Governor Thomas, voted £4,0(j0 of their currency 
to purchase provisions. The New Jersey assembly, engaged, like that of Penn- 
sylvania, in a violent quarrel with their governor, had refused to organise the 
militia or to vote supplies unless Morris would first consent to all their meas- 
ures, including a new issue of paper money. They furnished, however, £2,000 
towards the Louisburg expedition, but declined to raise any men. The New 
York assembly, after a long debate, voted £3,000 of their currency; but 
this seemed to Governor Clinton a niggardly vgrant, and ho sent, besides, 
a quantity of pro\'isions purchased by private subscription, and ten eighteen- 
pounders from the king’s magazine. Connecticut voted five hundred men, 
led by Roger Wolcott, afterw'ards governor, and appointed, by stipulation 
of the Connecticut assembly, second in command of the expedition. Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire each raised a repment of three hundred men; 
but the Rhode Island troops did not arrive till after Louisburg was taken. 

The chief burden of the enterprise, as was to be expected, fell on Mas- 
sachusetts. In seven weeks an army of three thousand two hundred and fifty 
men was enlisted^ transports were pressed, and bills of credit were profusely 
issued to pay the expense. Ten armed vessels were provided by Massa- 
chusetts, and one by each of the other New England colonies. The command- 
in-chief was given to William Pepperell, a native of Maine, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had inherited and augmented a large fortune acquired by .his 
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father in the fisheries. WhUefield, then preaching on his third tour through- 
out the colonies, gave his influence in favour of the expedition by suggesting, 
as a motto for the flag of the New Hampshire regiment, Nil desperandum 
Christo dvcel ^ — “Nothmg is to be despaired of with Christ for a leader.^' 
The enterprise, imder such auspices, assumed something of the character 
of an anti-Catholic crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of Whitefield, 
carried a hatchet, specially provided to hew down the images in the I^ench 
churches. 

Notice having been sent to England and the West Indies of the intended 
expe^tion. Captain^ Warren presently arrived with four ships of war, and, 
cruising before Louisburg, ca{)tured several vessels bound thither with sup- 
plies. Already, before his arrival, the New England cruisers had prevented 
the entry of a French thirty-gun ship. As soon as the ice permitted, the 
troops landed (April 30th, 1745)^ and commenced the siege, but not with 
much skill, for they had no engineers. The artillery was commanded by 
Gridley, who served thirty years after in the same capacity in the first Mas- 
sachusetts revolutionary anny. Cannon and provisions had to be drawn 
on sledges by human strength over morasses and rocky hills. Five unsuc- 
cessful attacks were made, one after another, upon an island battery, which 
protected the harbour. In that cold, foggy climate, the troops, very imper- 
fectly provided with tents, suffered severely from sickness, and more than 
a tliird were unfit for duty. But the French garrison was feeble and muti- 
nous, and when the commander found that his supplies had been captured, 
he relieved the embarrassment of the besiegers by offering to capitulate (June 
17th). The capitulation included six hundred and fifty re^lar soldiers, 
and nearly thirtc('n hundred effective inhabitants of the town, all of whom 
were to be shipped to France. The island of St, John's presently submitted 
on the same terms. The loss during the siege was less than a hundred and 
fifty, but among those reluctantly detained to garrison the conquered fortress 
ten times as many expired afterwards by sickness. In the unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Vernon against Cuba in 1741, and this against Louisburg, perished 
a large number of the remaining Indians of New England, persuaded to enlist 
as soldiers in the colonial regiments. 

Pepperell was made a baronet, and both he and Shirley were commissioned 
as colonels in the British army. Warren was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. The capture of this strong fortress, effected in the face of many 
obstacles, shed, indeed, a momentary lustre over one of the most unsuccessful 
wars in which Britain was ever engaged. It attracted, also, special atten- 
tion to the growing strength and enterprise of the people of New England, 
represented by Warren, in ^"is communications to the ministry, as having 
“ the highest notions of the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and, indeed, 
as almost Levellers." The French, on their side, were not idle. The garrison 
of Crown Point sent out a detachment, which took the Massachusetts fort 
at Hoosick, now Williamstown (August 20th), and presently surprised and 
rav^ed the settlement recently established at Saratoga. 

The easy conquest of Louisburg revived the often disappointed hope 
of the conquest of Canada. Shirley submitted to Newcastle a plan for a 
colonial army to imdertake this enterprise. But the duke of Bedford, 
then at the head of the British marine, took alarm at the idea of “the inde- 
pendence it might create in those provinces when they shall see within them- 
selves so great an arn^, possessed of so great a country by right of con- 
quest." The old plan was therefore preferred of sending a fleet and army 
from England to capture Quebec, to be joined at Louisburg by the New 
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England levies, while the forces of the other colonies operated in the rear 
against Montreal. Orders were accordingly sent to the colonies, in April, 
1746, to raise troops, which the king woiud pay. Hardly were these orders 
across the Atlantic when the ministers changed their mind ; but before the 
countermand arrived the colonial levies were already on foot. Instead of 
the expected English squadron, a French fleet of forty ships of war, with 
three thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for the American coast, 
exciting a greater alarm throughout New England than had been felt since 
the threatened invasion of 1697. This alarm, the non-appearance of the 
British fleet, and the various difficulties encountered on the march, put a stop 
to the advance on Montreal. The French fleet, shattered by storms and 
decimated by a pestilential fever, effected nothing beyond alarm. The 
admiral, D'Anville, died ; the vice-admiral committed suicide. The command 
then devolved on La Jonquifire, appointed governor-general of New France 
as successor to Beauhamais, who had held that office for the last twenty 
years. A second storm dispersed the ships, which returned singly to France. 
After the capture of Jonquifere in a second attempt to reach Canada, the office 
of TOvemor-general devolved on La Galissonnifere. 

Parliament subsequently reimbursed to the colonies the expenses of their 
futile preparations against Canada, amounting to £235,000, or upwards of a 
million of dollars. Indian parties from Canada severely harassed the frontier 
of New England. Even tiie presence of a British squadron, on the coast 
was not without embarrassments. Commodore Knowles, while lying in 
Boston harbour, finding himself short of men, sent a press-gang one morning 
in November, 1747, into the town, which seized and carried off several of 
the inhabitants. As soon as tliis violence became known, an infuriated mob 
assembled, and, finding several officers of the squadron on shore, seized them 
as hostages for their imprisoned fellow-townsmen. Surrounding the town- 
house, where the general court was in session, they demanded redress. After 
a vain attempt to appease the tumult, Shirley called out the militia ; but they 
were very slow to obey. Doubtful of his own safety, he retired to the castle, 
whence he wrote to Knowles, representing the confusion he had caused, 
and urging the discharge of the p(irsons impressed. Knowhjs offered a body 
of marines to sustain the govemor\s authority, and threatened to bombard 
the town unless Ids officers were released. The mob, on the other hand, 
began to question whether the governor's retirement to the castle did not 
amount^ to an abdication. Matters assumed a vciry serious aspect, and those 
influential persons who had countenanced the tumult, now thought it time 
to interfere for its suppression. The inhabitants of Boston, at a town-meet- 
ing, shifted off the credit of the riot upon “negroes and persons of vile con- 
dition.'’ The governor was escorted back by the militia; Knowles discharged 
the greater part of the impressed men, and presently departed with his squad- 
ron. Shirley, in his letters to the Board of Trade on the subject of this 
“rebellious insurrection,” ascribes “the mobbish turn of a town of twenty 
thousand persons” to its constitution, which devolved the management 
of its affairs on “the populace, assembled in town-meetings.” 

The war so inconsiderately begun, through the resolution of the British 
merchants to force a trade with Spanish America, after spreading first to 
Europe and then to India, and adding $144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national debt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (October 8th, 1748). Notwithstanding a fornjer emphatic declaration 
of the British government that peace never should be made unless the right 
to navigate the Spanish- American seas free from search were conceded, that 
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claim, the original pretence for the war, was not even alluded to in the treaty. 
The St. Mary^s was fixed as the bouncLary of Florida. Much to the mortifi- 
cation 9f the people of New England, Cape Breton and the conquered fortress 
of Louisburg were restored to the French, who obtained, in addition, the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast of Newfoundland, 
as stations for their fishermen. A new commission was also agreed to for 
the settlement of French and English boundaries in America — a matter left 
unsettled since the Treaty of Ryswick. 


SPECIE CURRENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS; THE FIRST THEATRICALS 

Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the retrocession of Louisburg 
by an indemnity towards the expense of its capture, obtained through the 
diligence of Bollan, Shirley’s son-ui-law, sent as agent to solicit it. The sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly the whole of which belonged to Massa- 
chusetts. The paper money of that province, increased by repeated issues 
during the war, amounted now to £2,200,000, equivalent, when issued, to 
about as many dollars, but depreciated since the issue full one-half, the whole 
depreciation being at the rate of seven or eight for one. This great and 
rapid fall had contributed to open people’s eyes to the true character of the 
paper money. All debts, rents, salaries, and fixed sums payable at a future 
period had experienced an enormous and most unjust curtailment. The 
paper bills, a legal tender at their nominal amount, had been made the instru- 
ments of cruel frauds upon widows, orphans, and all the more helpless mem- 
bers of society. The ministers, though partially mdemnified by a special 
act in their favour, had suffered a great falling off in their salaries, and they 
gave their decided and weighty influence against the bills. It was proposed 
to import the Cafic Breton indemnity in silver, to redeem at once at its current 
value all the outstanding paper, and to adhere in future to a currency of coin. 

This project, which had the support of Governor Shirley, was warmly 
advocated by Thomas Hutchinson, for nine years past representative of 
Boston, and now speaker of the house. Already influential, for the next 
quarter of a century he played a very conspicuous part. The withdrawal 
of the paper money (^countered wann opposition from many interested and 
many ignorant persons, who strove to impress the people with the idea that, 
if there were no other money than silver, it would all be engrossed and hoarded 
by the rich, while the poor could expect no share in so precious a commodity ! 
It was said, also, that the bills ought to be redeemed at their nominal and 
not at their actual value. In spite of this and other similar arguments, the 
])roposition, after having been once lost in the house, was sanctioned by the 
general court. 

The indemnity money having arrived in specie, the paper, amid much 
public gloom and doubt, was redeemed at a rate about one-fifth less than the 
current value. Future debts were to be paid in silver, at the rate of 6s. 
8d. the ounce, and for the next quarter of a century Massachusetts enjoyed 
the blessing of a sound currency. Resolved to drive the other New England 
colonies into the same measures, she prohibited the circulation of their paper 
within her limits. Connecticut called in her bills, but Rhode Island proved 
obstinate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scrd^les, Massachusetts 
applied for and obtained an act of parliament prohibiting the New England 
assemblies, except in case of war or invasion, to issue any bills of credit for 
the redemption of which, within the year, provision was not made at the time 
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of the issue ; nor in any case could the bills be made a le^al tender. It is a 
great proof of the progress of sound notions on the subject of linance that 
the use of a specie currency, ineffectually forced on the reluctant colonists 
by orders in council and acts of parliament, has become, in our days, a uni- 
versal kvourite> 

It was just at this time when a great inroad was attempted on the rigidity 
of the Puritan manners by the attempt of some young Englishmen at Boston 
to introduce theatrical entertainments. The play first announced was Otway^s 
Orfhan, but it proceeded no further than announcement, such exhibitions 
being at once prohibited “as tending to discourage industry and frugality, 
and greatly to the increase of impiety and contempt for religion.'^ Connec- 
ticut immediately followed the example ; neither would she suffer such Baby- 
lonish pursuits. Two years afterwards a London company of actors came 
over and acted the Beauts Stratagem and Merchant of Venice at ^napolis 
and Williamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachusetts being clo^d 
against them, they confined their labours to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Perth Amboy, New York, and Newport. 

THE OHIO COMPANY 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left the great causes of difference, the unde- 
fined limits of the French and English claims in America, still unsettled. 
The French, by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, Marquette, Champlain, 
and others, claimed all the lands occupied by the waters flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Lakes, and all watered hy the Mississippi 
and its branches. In fact, they claimed the whole of America, except that 
portion which lies east of the Alleghany chain, the rivers of which flow into 
the Atlantic, and even of this they claimed the basin of the Kennebec and all 
Maine to the east of that valley. The British had lately purchased from the 
chiefs of the confederated Six Nations, acknowledged by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle as being under British protection, their claim to 
the country of the Mississippi, which, it was stated, had at some former period 
been conquered by them. 

The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, to con- 
nect their more recent settlements on the Mississippi with their earlier ones 
on the St. Lawrence, when in 1750 a number of gentlemen of Virginia, among 
whom was Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of the celebrated George, 
applied to the British parliament for an act for incorporating “the Ohio 
Company,^' and granting them six hundred thousand acres of land on the 
Ohio river. This was done ; the tract was surveyed, and trade commenced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of the French was roused ; and the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor of Canada, complained to the authorities of New York 
and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their traders if they did not quit this 
territory. The trade went on as before, and the French carried out their 
threat, burning the village of an Indian tribe which refused submission,^ and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise ; and the following year the 
number and importance of the French forts was increased. 

GEORGE WASHINJJTON IN THE WEST) DID HE ASSASSINATE JUMONVILLE? 

Robert Dinwiddie, at that time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
those violent proceedings, purchased pennission of the Indians on the Monon- 
gahela to build a fort on the junction of that river with the Alleghany, and 
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determined to send a trusty messenger to the Ttench commandant at Venango, 
to require explanation and the release of the captured traders. It was late 
in the season, and the embassy demanded botn courage and wisdom. A 
young man of two-and-twenty, a major in the militia and by profession a 
land-surveyor, and who when only sixteen had been employed as such by 
Lord Fairfax on his property in the Northern Neck, was selected for this 
service. This young man was George Washington. 

The journey, about four hundred miles through the untracked forest, and 
at the commencement of winter, though full of peril and wild adventure, was 
performed successfully. Washington was well received by the commandant, 
St. Pierre, who promised, after two days' deliberation, to transmit his message 
to his superiors in Canada; and all imconscious of the present or future impor- 
tance of their guest, who was making accurate observations as to the strength 
of the fort, the French officers revealed to him, over their wine, the intentions 
of France to occupy the whole country. 

The reply of St. Pierre, the contents of which were not known till opened 
at Williamsburg, leaving no doubt of the hostile intentions of the French, 
Dinwiddle began immediately to prepare for resistance, promising to the 
officers and soldiers of the Virginian army two hundred thousand acres of 
land to be divided amongst them as an encouragement to enlist. A regiment 
of six hundred men, of which Washington was appointed lieutenant-colonel, 
marched in the month of April, 1754 , into the disputed territory, and, encamp- 
ing at the Great Meadows, were met by alarming intelligence; the French 
had driven the Virginians from a fort which, owing to his own recommendation, 
they were building at ‘‘ the Fork," the place where Pittsburg now stands, 
between the junction of the Monongahela and the Alleghany, the importance 
of which position he had become aware of on his journey to Venango. This 
fort the French had now finished, and had called Duquesne, in honour of the 
governor-general; besides which, a detachment sent against him were en- 
camped at a few miles' distance. Washington proceeded, surprised the 
enemy, and killed the commander, Jumonville — the first blood shed in this 
war.7 

French writers claimed that, on catching sight of the English, Jumon- 
ville’s interpreter at once called out that he had something to say to them; 
but Washington,^ who was at the head of his column, declared this abso- 
lut(‘ly false. The French claimed also that Jumonville was killed in the act 
of reading the summons. '‘There was every reason," says Parkman, ‘‘for 
believing that the designs of the P'rench were hostile ; and though by pj^ively 
waiting the event he would have thrown upon them the responsibility of 
striking the first blow, Wasliington would have exposed his small party to 
capture or destruction. It was inevitable that the killing of Jumonville shoidd 
be greeted in France by an outcry of real or assumed horror ; but the chevalier 
de L6vis, second in command to Montcalm, probably expressed the true 
opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when he calls it 'a pretended 
assassination.' Judge it as we may, this obscure skirmish began the war 
that set the world on fire."i 

On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by the troops 
from New York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, which he called 
Fort Necessity. Frye, the colonel, being now dead, the chief command 
devolved upon Washington, who very shortly set out ‘towards Duquerae, 
when he was compelled to return and intrench himself within Fort Necessity, 
owing to the approacn of a very superior force under De Villiers, the brother 
of Jumonville. After a day of hard fighting, the fort itself was surrendered, 
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on condition of the garrison being permitted to retire unmolested. A singular 
circumstance occurred in this capitulation : Washington, who did not under- 
stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interpreter, and he, either from 
imorance or treachery, rendered the terms of the capitulation incorrectly; 
thus Washington signed an acknowledgment of having ‘^assassinated” Jumon- 
vUle, and engaged not again to appear in arms against the French within 
twelve months.7 

Villiers^ claimed to have made Washington sign this virtual admission 
that he had assassinated Jumonville. Some time after, Washington wrote to 
a correspondent who had questioned him on the subject: “That we were 
wilfully or ignorantly deceived by our interpreter in regard to the word 
assassination I do aver, and will to my dying moment ; so will every officer 
that was present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquainted with 
the English tongue, therefore might not advert to the tone and meaning of 
the word in English; but, whatever his motives for so doing, certain it is 
that he called it the ‘death’ or the ‘loss’ of the sicur Jumonville. So we 
received and so we understood it, until, to our great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, we found it otherwise in a literal translation.” 

BENJAMIN franklin’s SCHEME OF UNION (1754 A.D.) 

Hitherto the intercolonial wars had originated in European quarrels ; now, 
the causes of dispute existed in the colonies themselves, and were derivable 
from the growing importance of these American possessions to the mother- 
countries ; the approaching war^ in consequence, assumed an interest to the 
colonies which no former war had possessed. It was now, therefore, proposed 
by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the colonies for 
their mutual protection and support, and that the friendship of the Six 
Nations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress was con- 
vened at Albany, in June, 1754, at which delegates appeared from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut; Delaney, governor of New York, being the president. A treaty 
of peace was signed with the Six Nations, and the convention entered upon 
the subject of the great union, a plan for which had been drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the delegate from Pennsylvania, and which was carefully 
discussed, clause by clause, in the assembly. Both William Penn, in 1697, 
and Coxe, in his “Carolana,” had proposed a similar annual congress of all 
the colonies for the regulation of trade, and these were the bases of Franklin’s 
plan of union. 

’This plan proposed the establishment of a ^general government in the 
colonies, the administration of which should be placed in the hands of a 
governor-general appointed by the crown, and a council of forty-eight mem- 
bers, representatives of the several provinces, “having the power to levy 
troops, declare war, raise money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 
concert all other measures necessary for the general safety; the govemor- 

( general being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the council, and all 
aws to be ratified by the king.” This plan was signed by all the delegates 
excepting the one from Connecticut, who objected to a negative being allowed 
to the governor-general, on the 4th of July, the day on miich Fort Necessity 
was surrendered, afid the very day twenty-two years before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. . 

This scheme of union was, however, rejected by all the colonial assemblies, 
on the plea of giving too much power to the crown ; and, strange to say, was 
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rejected likewise by the crown, because it gave too much power to the people. 
The colonial union, therefore, being at an end for the present, it was proposed 
by the British ministry that money i^ould be fumyied for the carrying on 
of the war by Endand, to be reimbursed by a tax on the colonies, ^is 
scheme, however, the colonies strondy opposed, being averse, argued Massa- 
chusetts,^ to eveiything that shall nave the remotest tendency to raise a 
revenue in America for any public use or purpose of government. It was 
therefore finally agreed to carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
auxiliaries ^ the colonial assemblies would voluntarily furnish. These pend- 
ing territorial disputes led to the j)ublication of more complete maps, whereby 
the position and danger of the British colonies were more clearly imderstood. 
The British colorues occupied about a thousand miles of the Atlantic coast, 
but their extent inland was limited; the population amounted to about one 
million five hundred thousand. New France, on the contrary, contained a 
population not exceeding one hundred thousand, scattered over a vast expanse 
of territory from Cape Breton to the mouth of the Mississippi, though prin- 
cipally collected on the St. Lawrence. The very remoteness of the French 
settlements, separated from the English by unexplored forests and moun- 
tains, placed them in comparative security, while the whole western frontier 
of the English, from Maine to Georgia, was exposed to attacks of the Indians, 
disgusted by constant encroachments and ever ready for war. 


THE "old french WAR,” (1755 A.D.) 

Wliile negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment 
of the territorial quarrel, the establishment of French posts on the Ohio and 
the attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement of hostilities. 
General Braddock was selected as the American major-general, under the 
duk(‘ of Cumberland, commandcr-in-chief of the British amiy. Braddock 
was a man of despotic temper, intrepid in action, and severe as a disciplina- 
rian ; and as the duke had no confidence in any but regular troops, it was 
ordered that the general and field officers of tht* colonial forces should be of 
subordinate rank when serving with the commissioned officers of the king. 
Washington, on his return from the Great Meadows, found Dinwiddie re- 
organising the Virginia militia, and that, according to the late orders,^ he 
himself was lowered to the rank of captain, on which he indignantly retired 
from the service. 

In February, 1755, Braddock, with two British regiments, arrived in 
(Chesapeake Bay, the colonies having levied forces in preparation, and a tax 
being already imposed on wine and spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition to such imposts, and wliich excited a very general discontent, 
each family being required on oath to state the quantity consumed by theni- 
selves each ycar^ and thus either to perjure or to tax themselves. This 
unpopular tax gave rise to several newspapers, the first newspaper of Con- 
necticut dating from this time. 

Braddock having arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, to concert the plan of action, when four expeditions were 
determined upon. Lawrence, the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, was 
to reduce that province ; General Johnson, from his lon^ acquaintance with 
the Six Nations, wa^ selected to enroll the Mohawk warriors in British pay, 
and conduct an army of Indians and provincial militia against Crown Point; 
Governor Shirley was to do the same against Niagara; while Braddock was 
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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take poe- 
sesmon of the Northwest. 

Soon after Braddock sailed, the French sent out a fleet with a lai^ body 
of troops under the veteran Baron Dieskau to reinforce the army in Canada. 
Although England at this time had avowed only the design of resisting 
encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out to cruise on the banlra 
of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships ; of the remainder, 
some aided by fog and others by altering their course, arrived safely at 
Quebec and Louisbiu'g; at the same time, De Vaudrcuil, a Canadian by 
birth, and formerly governor of Louisiana, arrived and superseded Duquesne 
as governor of Canada. 


THE DEPORTATION OP THE ACADIAN8, 1765 

Three thousand men sailed from Boston under Lieutenant-Colonel Wins- 
low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition against Nova Scotia. This 
Winslow was the great-grandson of the Plymouth patriarch, and grandson 
of the commander of the New England forces in King Philip’s War ; he was a 
major-general in the Massachusetts militia, and now, under the British 
commander-in-chicf, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. No 
sooner did the English fleet appear in the St. John, than the French, setting 
fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the country. The 
English thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in pos- 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When great difficulty arose, what was 
to be done with the people ? 

Acadia was the oldest French colony in America, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteen years before the landing of the PUgrim Fathers. Thirty years 
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded Acadia to Great Britain, yet the settlement remained French in spirit, 
character, and religion. By the terms granted to them when the British 
took possession, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and 
were thence known as “French Neutrals.” From the time of the Peace 
of Utrecht they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the 
present war brought them, to their great misfortune, back to remembrance. 
Their life had been one of Arcadian peace and simplicity ; neither tax-gatherer 
nor magistrate was seen among them; their parish priests, sent over from 
Canada, were their supreme head. By unwearied labour they had secured 
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Their population, which h^d doubled within the last 
thirty years, amoimted at this time to about eight thousand. 

Unfortunately, these good Acadians had not strictly adhered to their 
character of neutrals;^ three hundred of their yoimg men had been taken in 
arms at Beaus4jour, and one of their priests was detected as an active French 
agent. It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present position, 
in which they had every opportimity of aiding the French. Lawrence, 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, Boscawen, and Mostyn, commanders of 
the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, chief justice of the province, and 
the result was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to the various 
British provinces, tbthough at the capitulation of Beaus£jour it had been 
strictly provided that the neighbouring inhabitants shorild not be disturbed. 

[‘ So Parknutn < says “ the Acodiang while calling themselves neutrals were in fact an enemy 
encamped in the heart of a province.’’] 
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A sadder incident of wholesale outrage hardly occurs in history than this. 
The design was kept strictly secret, lest the people, excited by despair, should 
rise en imsse a^wnst their oppressors. Obeying the command, therefore, to 
as^mble at their parish churches, they were surrounded by solchers, taken 
prisoners, and marched off, without ceremony, to the ships, for transportation. 
At Grandpr6, for example, four hundred and eighteen imarmed men came 
together, when Winslow the American commander, addressed them as fol- 
lows: “Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live stock of all 
sorts are forfeited to the crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
this province. I am, through his majesty^s goodness, directed to allow you 
to carry off your nioney and your household goods, as many as you 
without discommoding the vessels you go in.” TTiey were the king’s pris- 
oners ; their wives and famihes shared their lot ; their sons, five hundred and 
twenty-seven in number, their daughters, five hundred and seventy-six; the 
whole, including women and babes, old men and children, amounting to about 
two thousand souls. They had left home in the morning; they were never 
to return. The 10th of September was the day of transportation. They 
were marched down to the vessels six abreast, the younj^ men first, driven 
forward by the bayonet. It was a scene of heart-breaking misery, and in 
the confusion of embarkation wives were separated from their husbands, 
parents from their children, never to meet again. It was two months before 
the last of the unhappy people w^ere conveyed away, and in the mean time 
many fled to the woods. But even this availed nothing ; the pitiless conquerors 
had already destroyed the harvests, to compel their surrender, and burned 
their former homes to the ground. 

A quota of these unhappy people were sent to every British North Amer- 
ican colony, where, broken-hearted and disconsolate, they became burdens on 
the public charity, and failed not to excite pity by their misery, spite of the 
hatred to them as Catholics and the exasperation produced by the protracted 
war. Some few made their way to France ; others to Canada, St. Domingo, 
and Louisiana; and to those who reached the latter country lands were 
assigned above New Orleans, still known as the Acadian coast. A number of 
those sent to Georgia constructed rude boats, and endeavoured to return to 
tiieir beloved homes in the bay of Fundy. Generally speaking, they died in 
exile, the victims of dejection and despair. It will be remembered that one 
of the finest poems which America has produced, “Evangeline,” by Long- 
fellow, is founded on this cruel, unjustifiable outrage on humanity.? 

The total number deported is a subject of controversy, estimates ranging 
between three and eight thousand. Governor Lawrence himself placed 
the number at about seven thousand, and this seems right, though Hannay ^ 
and some others, by overlooking certain of the later deportations, set it far 
lower. Rameau de Saint P6re o and Parkman i agree on six thousand. 

As to the virtue of the Acadians it is natural that the historian should 
find Longfellow’s idyllic view somewhat irksome, based as it is on the views of 
the abb6 Raynal,p who never saw the Acadians. Hannay has been especially 
severe in his criticisms of them ; but the most idyllic life is subject to human 
frailties, and, as Burke said, indictments may not be drawn against nations. 

The Acadians were certainly as good as the average of mankind and had 
as good a right to their homes. But it was inevitable that an effort should 
be made to justify the English action. Every crime and criminal in history 
must find critical de{^nce, yet there have been surprisingly few to say a good 
word for the treatment of the Acadians. Among them, curiously, is Parkman, 
who says : 
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“New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at a tale 
<rf woe, has been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on 
the cruel measure of wholesale expatriation, it was not put in execution till 
every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The agents 
of the French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act 
of force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices they produced 
in Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossible of continuance. They 
conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy 
people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making 
the Acadians its tools and ended with making them its victims.'^ 

He somewhat modified his view in his Half Century of ConflicL But a later 
historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard, 9 who has made a fuller 
study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his 
eyes deliberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a “ cheat ” and a 
“ literary malefactor,” and accuses him of having “ reduced historical trickery 
to a fine art.” Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by 
those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cruelty inflicted on 
them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task 
of deportation which he was commanded to carry out.« 


buaddock's project 

The English in the mean time, as if their arms w^ere not to be blessed, 
had met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the 
Ohio. Braddock’s troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of 
the Potomac, early in June; and Colonel Washington, being permitted to 
retain his rank in consequence of the reputation he had already attained, 
joined the expedition soon after. Braddock made very light of the whole 
campaign; being stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of 
horses and wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort 
Duquesne, whither he was hastening, he should proceed to Niagara, and, 
having taken that, to Frontenac. Franklin calmly replied that the Indians 
were dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades. “The savages,” replied 
Braddock, “may be formidable to your raw American militia; upon the 
king's regulars it is impossible that they should make any impression.” 

Among the wagoners whom the energj^ ^ of Franklin obtained was Daniel 
Morgan, famous as a village wrestler, who had emigrated as a day-labourer 
from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having vsaved his wages, was now 
the owner of a team, all unconscious of his future greatness. By the advice 
of Washington, owing to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy baggage was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of 
six hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hundred picked 
men, proceeded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, 
was receiving reinforcements. Braddock was by no means deficient in courage 
or military skill, but he was wholly ignorant of the mode of conducting warfare 
amid American woods and morasses, and to make this deficiency the greater, 
he undervalued the ^ American troops, nor would profit by the opinions and 
experience of American officers. Washington urged the expediency of 

ii* 

P Braddock, in a letter dated June 5th, 175.5, said of Franklin that he was '^almost the only 
instance of ability and honesty I have known in these provinces.'* Washington * also com- 
plained of Braddock, “ He looks upon the country, I believe, as void of honour or honesty,"] . 
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employing the Indians, who, under the well-known chief Half-king, had already 
offered their services as scouts and advance parties; but Braddock rejected 
both the advice and this offered aid, and that so rudely that Half-king himself 
and his Indians were seriously offended./ 


parkman’s account of braddock'b defeat 

To Braddock was assigned the chief command of all the British forces 
in America, and a person worse fitted for the office could scarcely have been 
found. His experience had be^en ample, and none could doubt his courage, 
but he was profligate, arrogant, perverse, and a bigot to military rules. On 
his first arrival in Virginia he called together the governors of the several 
provinces in order to explain his instructions and adjust the details of the 
projected operations. These arrangements complete, Braddock advanced to 
the'borders of Virginia, and fonned his camp at Fort Cumberland, where he 
spent several weeks in training the raw backwoodsmen, who joined him, into 
such discipline as they seemed capable of ; in collecting horses and wagons, 
which could only be had with the utmost difficulty; in railing at the con- 
tractors, who scandalously cheated him, and in venting his spleen by copious 
abuse of the country and the jieople. All at length was ready, and early in 
June, 1755, the army [of about twenty-two hundred] left civilisation behind, 
and struck into the broad wilderness as a squadron puts out to sea. 

It was no easy task to force their way over that rugged ground, covered 
with an unbroken growth of forest; and the difficulty was increased by the 
needless load of baggage which encumbered their march. The crash of falling 
trees resounded in the front, where a hundred axemen laboured with ceaseless 
toil to how a passage for the army. The horses strained their utmost strength 
to drag the ponderous wagons over roots and stumps, through gullies and 
quagmires; and the regular troops were daunted by the depth and gloom 
of the forest, which hedged them in on either hand and closed its leafy arches 
above their heads. So tedious was their progress that, by the advice of 
AVashington, twelve hundred chosen men moved on in advance with the lighter 
baggag(i and artillery, leaving the rest of the army to follow, by slower stages, 
with the heavy wagons. On the 8th of July the advanced body reached 
the Monongahela, at a point not far distant from Fort Duquesne. Scouts and 
Indian runners had brought the tidings of Braddock’s approach to the French 
at Fort Duquesne. Their dismay was great, and Contrecoeur, the conunander, 
thought only of retreat, when Beaujeu, a captain in the garrison, made the 
bold proposal of leading out a party of French and Indians to waylay the 
English in the woods, and harass or interrupt their march. The offer was 
accepted, and Beaujeu hastened to the Indian camps. 

Around the fort and beneath the adjacent forest were the bark lodges of 
savage hordes, whom the French had mustered from far and near; Ojibwas 
and Ottawas, Hurons and Caughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. Beaujeu 
called the warriors together, flung a hatchet on the ground before them, 
and invited them to follow him out to battle; but the boldest stood aghast 
at the peril, and none would accept the challenge. A second interview took 
place with no better success; but the Frenchman was resolved to carry his 
point. “I am determined to go,” he exclaimed. “Wnat, will you suffer 
your father to go alone ? ” His daring spirit proved contagious. The warriors 
hesitated no longer, and when, on the morning of the 9th of July, a scout 
ran in with the news that the English army was but a few miles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with the turmoil of preparation. Chiefs 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war- 
paint, smeared themselves with ^ase. hung feathers in their scalp-locks, 
and whooped and stamped till they baa wrought themselves into a delirium 
of valour. 

Then band after band hastened away towards the forest, followed and 
supported by nearly two hundred and fifty French and Canadians, com- 
manded by Beaujeu. There were the Ottawas, led on, it is said, by the remark- 
able man Pontiac ; there were the Hurons of Lorette xmder their chief, whom 
the French called Athanase, and many more, all keen as hounds on the scent 
of blood. At about nine miles from the fort they reached a spot where the 
narrow road descended to the river through deep and gloomy woods, and where 
two ravines, concealed by trees and bushes, seemed fonned by nature for an 
ambuscade. Here the warriors ensconced themselves, and, levelling their 
guns over the edge, lay in fierce expectation, listening to the advancing drums 
of the English army. 

It was past noon of a day brightened with the clear sunlight of an Ameri- 
can midsummer when the forces of Braddock began to cross the Mononga- 
hela, at the fording-place which to this day bears the name of their ill-fated 
leader. The scarlet columns of the British regulars, complete in martial 
appointment, tlie rude backwoodsmen with shouldered rifles, the trains of 
artillery and the white-topped wagons, moved on in long procession through 
the shallow current, and slowly mounted the opposing bank. Men were there 
whose names have become historic. Gage, who twenty years later saw 
his routed battalions recoil in disorder from before the breastwork on Bunker 
Hill; Gates, tJie future conqueror of Burgoyne; and one destined to far 
loftier fame, George Washington, a boy in years, a man in calm thought and 
self-ruling wisdom. Witli steady and well-ordered march, the troops advanced 
into the great labyrinth of woods which shadowed the eastern borders of the 
river. Itenk after rank vanished from sight. The forest swallowed them up, 
and the silence of the wilderness sank down once more on the shores and 
waters of the Monongahela. 

Several giudes and six light horsemen led the way ; a body of grenadiers 
was close behind, and the army followed in such order as the rough ground 
would permit. Their road was tunnelled through the dense forest. leaving 
behind the low grounds which bordered on the river, the van of the army 
was now ascendmg a gently sloping hill, and here, well hidden by the thick 
standing columns of the forest, by mouldering prostrate trunks, "by matted 
imdergrowth and long rank grasses, lay on either flank the two fatal ravines 
where the Indian allies of the French were crouchjfd. Suddenly a discordant 
cry arose in front, and a murderous fire blazed in the teeth of the astonished 
grenadiers. Instinctively as it were the survivors returned the volley, and 
returned it with good effect ; for a random shot struck down the brave Beaujeu, 
and the courage of the assailants was staggered by his fall. Dumas, second 
in command, rallied them to the attack, and while he, with the French and 
Canadians, made good the pass in front, the Indians from their lurking-places 
opened a deadly fire on the right and left of the British columns. In a few 
moments all was confusion. The advanced guard fell back on the main 
body, and every trace of subordination vanished. The fire soon extended 
along the whole length of the army, from front to rear. Scarce an enemy 
could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells ; though every bush 
andj;ree was alive with incessant fiashes; though the lead flew like a hail- 
storm, and with every moment the men went down by scores. The regular 
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troops seemed bereft of their senses. They huddled together in the road 
like flocks of sheep, and happy did he think himself who could wedge his way 
into the midst of the crowd, and place a barrier of human flesh between 
his life and the shot of the ambushed marksmen. Many were seen eagerly 
loading their muskets and then firing them into the air, or shooting their 
own comrades in the insanity of their terror. The ofl[icers, for the most part, 
displayed a conspicuous gallantry; but threats and commands were wasted 
alike on the p^c-stricken multitude. It is said that at the outset Brad- 
dock showed signs of fear, but he soon recovered his wonted intrepidity.^ 
Four horses were shot under him, and four times he mounted afresh. He 
stormed and shouted, and while the Virginians were fighting to good purpose, 
each man behind a tree, like the Indians themselves, he ordered them with 
furious menace to form in pJatoons, where the fire of the enemy mowed them 
down like grass. At length a mortal shot silenced him, and two provincials 
bore him off the field.^ Washington rode through the tumult calm and 
undaunted. Two horses were killed under him, and four bullets pierced 
his clothes; but his hour was not come, and he escaped without a wound. 
Gates was shot through the body, and Gage also was severely wounded. 
Of eighty-six officers, only twenty-three remained unhurt; and of fourteen 
hundred and sixty soldiers who crossed the Monongahela, more than nine 
hundred were killed and wounded. None suffered more severely than the 
Virginians, wdio had displayed throughout a degree of courage and steadiness 
which put the cowardice of the regulars to shame. The havoc among them 
was terrible, for of their whole number scarcely one-fifth left the field alive.® 

The slaughter lasted three hours, when at length the survivors, as if 
impelled by a general impulse, rushed tumultuously from the place of carnage, 
and with dastardly precipitation fled across the Monongahela. The enemy 
(li(l not pursue beyond the river, flocking back to the field to collect the 
plunder and gather a rich harvest of scalps. The routed troops pursued 
their flight until they met the rear division of the army, under Colonel Dun- 
bar; and even then their senseless terrors did not abate. Dunbar’s soldiers 
caught the infection. Cannon, baggage, provisions, and wagons were destroyed 
[to the value of £100,000], and all fled together, eager to escape from the 
shadows of those awful woods, whose horrors haunted their imagination. 
They passed the defenceless settlements of the border, and hurried on to 
Philadelphia, leaving the unhappy people to defend themselves as they 
might against the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 

[‘ Parkman i elsewhere says : Braddock has been charged with marching blindly into an 
ambuscade; but it was not so. There was no ambuscade; and had there been one, he would 
}»avc found it. It is true that he did not reconnoitre the woods vciy far in advance of the head 
of the column ; yet, with this exception, he made elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise.”] 

P Braddock, suffering from fatal wounds, was carried along by the retreating troom. All 
the first day ho was silent; at night he simply said, ”Who would have thought it?” The 
second day he was silent till just before his death, when he murmured, ” We sh^ better know 
how to deal with them another time.” Bolling, one of his colonial troops, said that Braddock 
in his last hours ” could not bear the sight of a redcoat,” but praised the Virginian ” blues,” 
whom he hoped to live to reward. His last hours must have boon tragic with remembered 
mistakes, none of them greater than his usini^ his sword to beat the troops from behind the trees 
and other cover they wisely sought. He died on the 13th, and men, horses, and wagons were 
led over his grave to conceal it from the Indians.] 

* “The Virginia troops showed a good deal of bravery, and were nearly all killed; for I 
believe, out of three companies that were there, scarcely thirty men are left alive. Captain 
Peyrouny and all his officers, down to a corporal, were kiUed. Captam Poison had nearly as 
hard a fate, for only one of his was left. In short, the dastardly behaviour of those they call 
regulars exposed all otheratthat were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death ; 
at last, in despite of all the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, as sheep puimed 
hy do£^, and it was impossible to rally them.” — ^Wasi^QTON.^ 

H. W.— VOL. XXIII. y 
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The calamities of this disgraceful rout did not ce^e with the loss of a few 
hundred soldiers on the field of battle, for it entailed upon the provinces 
all the miseries of an Indian war. Those among the tribes who had thus far 
stood neutral, wavering between the French and English, now hesitated no 
longer. Many of them had been disgusted by the contemptuous behaviour 
of Braddock. All had learned to despise the courage of the English, and to 
regard their own prowess with unbounded complacency. It is not in Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war; and the defeat of Braddock was 
a signal for the western savages to snatch their tomahawks and assail the 
English settlements with one accord, to murder and pillage with ruthless 
fury, and turn the whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia into one wide 
scene of woe and desolation, b 


AN ACCOUNT OF BRADDOCK's DEFEAT BY AN INDIAN CAPTIVE ^ 

I asked him what news from Braddock’s army. He said the Indians 
spied them every day, and he showed me, by malang marks on the ground 
with a stick, that Braddock^s army was advancing in very close order, and 
that the Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it) 
''shoot um down of one pigeon.'^ Shortly after this, on the ninth day of 
July, 1755, in the morning, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then 
walk with a staff in my hand, I went out of the door which was just by the 
wall of the fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians ; in a huddle 
before the gate were more barrels of powder, bullets, etc., and everyone 
taking what suited. I saw the Indians also march off in rank, entire — ^likewise 
the French Canadians and some regulars. After viewing the Indians and 
French in different positions, I computed them by about four hundred, and 
wondered that they attempted to go out against* Braddock with so small a 
party. I saw them in high hopes that I would soon s('e them fly before 
the British troops, and that General Braddock would take the fort and 
rescue me. 

I remained anxious to ^low the event of this day; but in (he afternoon 
I again observed a great noise and commotion in the fort; and though at that 
time I could not understand French, yet I found that it was the voice of 
joy and triumph, and feared that they had received what I called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old country soldiers speak Dutch ; as I spoke 
Dutch I went to one of them and asked him what was the news. He told 
me that a runner had just arrived, who said that Braddock would certainly 
be defeated; that the Indians and French had* surrc.unded him, and were 
concealed behind trees and in gullies and kept a constant fire upon the Eng- 
lish, and that they saw the English falling in heaps, and if they did not take 
the river, which was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not 
be one now left alive before sundown. 

Some time after this I heard a number of scalp halloos, and saw a com- 
pany of Indians and French coming in. I observed they had a great many 
bloody scalps, grenadiers^ caps, British canteens, bayonets, etc., with them. 

[* There exists a vejy picturesque side-light on Braddock 's defeat in the words of Colonel 
James Smith, who was a captive among the Indians at the time, and from whose narrative 
we shall quote. It is included in Archibald Loudon’s ’’Selection of Some of the Most Inter- 
est^ Narratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians in their W&rs with the White People,” 
from which we quote by permission of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Publishing Company. Colonel 
Smith had been badly wounded in running the gantlet, but his life had been spared.] 
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They brought the news that Braddock was defeated. After that another 
company came in, and appeared to be about one hundred and chiefly Indians, 
and it seemed to me that almost every one of this company was carrying 
scalps. After this came another company with a number of wagon horses, 
and also a great many scalps. Those that were coming in and those that had 
arrived kept a constant firing of small arms, and also the great guns in the 
fort, which were accompanied with the most hideous shouts and yells from 
all quarters ; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broken 
loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied oehind their backs, and 
their faces and part of their bodies blacked ; these prisoners they burned to 
death on the bank of Alleghany river opposite to the fort. I stood on the 
fort wall until I beheld them begin to burn one of these men ; they had him 
tied to a stake and kept touching him with firebrands, red-hot irons, etc., 
and he screaming in a most doleful manner — the Indians in the mean time 
yelling like infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shocking for me to 
IxJiold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

When I came into my lodgings I saw Russell’s Seven Sermons, which they 
had brought from the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of 
to me. From the best information I could receive, there were only seven 
Indians and four French killed in this battle, and five hundred British lay 
(lead in the field, besides what were killed in the river on their retreat. The 
morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery brought into the fort; 
lh(‘ same day I also saw several Indians in British officers’ dress, with sash, 
half-moon, laced hats, etc., which the British then wore.»‘ 


THE BATIXE OF LAKE GEORGE 

The three remaining expeditions which the British ministry had planned 
for that year’s campaign were attended with various results. Acadia, as 
we have seen, was quickly reduced by the forces of Colonel Monkton; but 
the glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of high-handed oppres- 
sion. The expedition against Niagara was a total failure, for the troops did 
not (won r(*ach their destination. The movement against Crown Point met 
with no better success, as regards the main object of the enterprise. Owing 
to tlu^ lateness of the sc^ason, and otlier causes, the troops proceeded no far- 
ther than Lake George ; but the atUjinpt was marked by a feat of arms which, 
in that day of failure, was greeted both in England and America as a signal 
victory, fe 

The troops dcstimnl for the expedition against Crown Point, consisting 
principally of the militia of Connecticut and Massachusetts, were intrusted 
to General (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In June and July about six 
thousand New England men, having Phineas Lyman as their major-general, 
were joined by General Johnson, with about thirty-four hundred irregulars 
and Indians, towards the end of August, and advanced towards Lake George. 
Dieskau, in the mean time, having ascended Lake Champlain with two thou- 
sand men from Montreal, suddenly attacked the camp of|Johnson. Johnson 
had sent out a thousand Massachusetts men, under Ephraim Williams, and 
a body of Mohawk Miarriors, under a famous chief called Hendrick, for the 
purpose of intercepting their return. This detachment fell in with the whole 
force of Dieskau’s army in a narrow defile, and were driven back with great 
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slauj^ter, Williams knd Hendrick being soon slain. It was this Williams 
who, when passing through Albany, made his will, leaving his property, 
in case of his death, to found a free school for western Massachusetts, which 
is now the Williams College ; a better monument, as Hildreth ^ justly observes, 
than any victory would have been. 

Xhe firing being heard in the camp of Johnson, a breastwork of felled 
trees was therefore hastily constructed, and a few cannon mounted; and 
scarcely had the fugitives reached the camp, when the enemy appeared, 
who met with so warm a reception from the newly planted cannon that the 
Canadian troops and the Indians soon fled, greatly to the chagrin of Dieskau. 
Johnson, being early wounded, retired from the fight, and the New Eng- 
landers, under their own officers, fought bravely for five hours. It was a 
terrible day for the French ; nearly all their regulars perished, and Dieskau 
was mortally wounded. Instead of pursuing his advantage, Johnson spent 
the autumn in erecting a fort on the site of his encampment, called Fort Will- 
iam Henry, and, the season being late, dispersed his army to their respective 
provinces. In the mean time the French were strengthening their position 
at Crown Point, and fortifying Ticonderoga. These actions are known as 
the battle of Lake George.^ [Johnson was made a baronet and voted £5,000.] 
Benjamin Franklin having about this time published an account of the 
rapid increase of population in the United States, the attention of England 
was turned to the immensely growing power of her colonics. Let us hear 
the reasoning of the two parties on this subject. ‘^I have found,'^ said the 
royal governor, Shirley, who had been appealed to, “that the calculations 
are right. The number of the inhabitants is doubled every twenty years.*^ 
He admitted that the demand for British manufactures and the employment 
of shipping increased in an equal ratio ; also that the sagacity which had been 
displayed in the plan of union proposed at the late congress at Albany might 
justly excite the fear of England lest the colonists should throw off their 
dependence on the mother country and set up a government of their own. 
But, added he, let it be considered how various are the present constitutions 
of their respective governments; how much their interests clash, and how 
opposed their tempers are, and any coalition among them will be found to 
be impossible. “At all events, '' said he, “they could not maintain such 
an independency without a strong naval force, which it must be ever in the 

E )wer of Great Britain to prevent. Besides, the seven thousand troops which 
8 majesty has in America, and the Indians at command, provided the 
provincial governors do their duty, and are maintained independent of the 
assemblies, may easily prevent any such step being taken.'' 

The royal governor of Virginia, Dinwiddic, i^rged upon parliament his 
plan of a general land and poll tax, begging, however, that the plan might 
come entirely as from them ; he urged also the subversion of charter-govern- 
ments, arguing that all would remain in a distracted condition until his 
majesty took the proprietary government into his own hands. Another 
advised that Duke William of Cumberland should be sent out as sovereign 
of the united provinces of British America, on the plea that in a few years 
the colonies of America would be independent of Britain. 

These fears were prophetic of the future, and indeed were but an echo 
of the popular sentirient. Franklin was thinking, and acting, and scattering 
abroad words which were winged seeds of liberty; Washington was already 
doiM great deeds ; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eng- 

Parkmant says ''the Crown Point expedition wae a failure disguised under an inci- 
dental Bucoess."] 
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land free-school, was giving words to ideas which thoitisands besides himself 
were prepared to turn into deeds. “All creation/^ said he, “is liable to 
change; mighty states are not exempted. Soon after the Reformation, 
a few p^ple came out here for conscience sake. This apparently trivial inci- 
dent may transfer the great scat of empire into America. If we can remove 
these turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the exactest calculation, 
will in another century become more numerous than England itself^ All 
Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for ourselves is to disunite us.'' They had learned already that union 
was strength. 


THE DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN OP 1756-1757 

The plan of the campaign for 1756, arranged by a convention of provincial 
governors at New York, was similar to that of the preceding year: the re- 
duction of Crown Point, Niagara, and Fort Duquesiie. The enrolling of 
volunteer militia went on ; Benjamin Franklin being active for this purpose 
in Pennsylvania, and he himself now assuming military command as a colonel 
on the frontier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The frontiers of 
Virginia continued to suffer severely, though Washington, with fifteen hundred 
volunteers, did his utmost for their protection It was difficult to obtain a 
larger volunteer force, on account, said Dinwiddie, \\riting to the board of 
trade on this subject, “of our not daring to part with any of our white men 
to a distance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves." 

The war had now continued two years without any formal declaration 
of hostilities between Great Britain and France. In May, how^ever, of this 
y(‘ar it was made. In June General Abercrombie, who superseded Shirley, 
arrived and proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient 
for the proposc'd campaign, determined to w^ait for the arrival of Lord Loudon, 
now appointed commander-in-chief. This occasioned a delay imtil the end 
of July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm, 
successor to the baron Dieskau, taking advantage of the taidiness of the 
English, had made an attack on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario 
were taken. Upw\ards of one thousand men and one hundred and thirty- 
five pieces of artillery, a great amount of stores, and a fleet of boats and small 
vessels built the year before for the Niagara expedition, fell into the hands 
of Montcalm. 

To gratify the Six Nations and induce them to assume a position of neu- 
trality, Montcalm destroyed the forts, after which he returned to Canada. 
These disasters were as d^couraging as the defeat of Braddock had been in 
the former year. Feebleness and incapacity characterised the campaign. 
The Indians, incited by the French, renewed their border depredations; and 
the Quakers incurred no inconsiderable ignominv by persisting to advocate 
the cause of the Indians, holding conferences with them and fonning treaties 
of peace. But though these measures were against the spirit of the time, 
they persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
as well as some of the other colonies by force of arms. 

On July 9th, 1757, Loudon sailed with six thousand regulars against 
Louisburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, where ^e was reinforced by 
eleven sail of the line, under Admiral Holboum, with six thousand additional 
troops. Nothing, ^wever, was done; for on learning that Louisburg was 
garrisoned by six thousand men, and that a large French fleet lay i^^er 
Barbour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to New York, 
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In the mean time, Montcalm, combining his forces from Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, amounting to nine thousand, with two thousand Indians, as- 
cended Lake George and laid siege to Fort William Henry, which was at 
that time commanded by Colonel Munro, with upwards of two thousand 
men, while Colonel Webb was stationed at Fort Edward, only fifteen miles 
distant, with five thousand. For six days the garrison made a brave resist- 
ance, until the ammimition being exhausted, and no relief coming from Fort 
Edward, Munro capitulated; honourable terms being granted, ^^on account,^' 
said the capitulation, “of their honourable defence.^^ But the terms were 
not kept. The Indians attached to Montcalm's army fell upon the retiring 
British, plundering their baggage and murdering them in cold blood. Munro 
and a part of his men retreated for protection to the French camp ; great 
numbers fled to the woods, where they suffered extremely ; many were never 
more heard of.^ 

The unfortunate results of the campaigns of 1756-1757 were extremely 
humiliating to England, and so strong was the feeling against the ministry 
and their measures that a change was necessary. A new administration was 
formed, at the head of which was William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham; 
Lord Loudon was recalled; additional forces was raised in AnuTica, and a 
large naval armament and twelve thousand additional troops were promised. 
After tills great expenditure of money and of blood on the part of the 
English, the French still held all the dispiUed territory. The English wore still 
in possessions of the Bay of Fundy, it is true ; but Louisburg, commanding 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence, Crown Point and Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain, Frontenac and Niagara on Lake Ontario, Pi^sgue Island on Lake 
Erie, and the chain of posts thence to the Ohio, were still in the hands of the 
French. They had driven the English from Fort Oswego and Lake George, 
and had compelled the Six Nations to neutrality. A devastating war was 
raging along the whole northwestern frontier ; scalping parties advanced to 
the very centre of Massachusetts, to within a short distance of Philadelphia, 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in perpetual alarm. 


THE SUCCESSES OF 1758-1759 

The campaign of 1758 began in earnest. Pitt addressed a circular to 
the colonies, demanding at least twenty thousand men ; the crown undertook 
to provide arms, ammunition, tents, and provisions; the colonies were to 
raise, clothe, and pay the levies, but were to be reimbursed by parliament. 
This energetic impulse was cheerfully responded' to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, besides such as were needed for frontier defence. The 
advances of Massachusetts during the year amounted to about £250,000. 
The tax on real estate amounted to 13s. 4d. in the pound. Connecticut voted 
five thousand men ; New Hampshire and Rhode Island a regiment of five 
himdred men each; New Jersey one thousand; Pennsylvania appropriated 
£100,000 for bringing two thousand seven hundred men into the field ; Virginia 
raised two thousand. To co-operate with these colonial levies, the Royal 
Americans were recalled from Canada, and large reinforcements were sent from 

P The French have iJeen bitterly blamed for permitting this massacre, and it seems that 
their precautions were insufficient ; but once the Indians attacked Uie prisoners, the French 
officers used every effort to calm the savages, even at the risk of their lives, Montcalm begging 
the Indians to take his life instead. The Canadian militia, however, says Parkman,^ ^'failed 
atrociously to do their duty.”] 
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England. Abercrombie, the new commander-in-chief, found fiftjr thousand 
men at his disposal— a greater number than the whole male population of New 
France. The total number of Canadians able to bear arms was twenty thou- 
sand; the regular troops amounted to about five thousand; besides which 
the constant occupation of war had caused agriculture to be neglected. 
Canada was at this time almost in a state of famine. ^^I shudder,^' wrote 
Montcalm to the French government in February, 1758, “when I tliink of 
provisions. The famine is very great; New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall ; so great is the number of the English ; so great our diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies.” The French anny, and the whole of Canada, 
were put on restricted allowance of food. 

The campaign, as we have said, began in earnest; there was no trifling, 
no delay. Three simultaneous expeditions were decided upon : against 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Fort Duquesne. In June, Boscawen appeared 
before Louisburg with thirty-eight ships of war, convoying an army of fourteen 
thousand men, chiefly regulars, under General Amherst, but including a 
considerable body of New England troops. The siege commenced. It was 
here that General Wolfe first distinguished himself in America; his amiable 
disposition and calm, clear judgment early won the esteem and admiration 
of the colonists. The siege was conducted with great skill and energy, and 
on the 27th of July this celebratcjd fortress was in the hands of the English, 
and with it the islands of Cai)e Breton, Prince Edward's Island, and their 
dependencies. The garrison became prisoners of war ; the inhabitants were 
shipped off to France. Such was the end of the French power on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

Wliile the siege of Louisburg was going forw’ard, General Abercrombie, 
with sixteen thousand men and a great force of artillery, advanced against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Landing near the northern extremity of 
Lake George, the march commenced through a thick w^ood tow’ards the fort, 
which Montcalm held with about four thousand men. The vanguard — 
headed by the young and gallant Lord Howe, who, like Wolfe, had already 
gained the enthusiastic affection of the Americans — ignorant of the ground, 
lost their way and fell in with a French scouting party, when a skirmish took 
place, and, though the enemy was driven back. Lord Howe fell. The grief 
of the i^rovincial troops, and indeed of the whole northern colonies, was very 
gn^at for the loss of this brave young man, to whose memory Massachusetts 
afterwards erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Lord Howe is said to have considerably abated the ardour 
of the troops; nevertheless, Abercrombie, without waiting for the coming 
up of his artillery, hastened on the attack of Ticonderoga, having been assured 
that the works were unfinished, and that it might easily be taken. The 
result, liowever, proved the contrary. With the loss of about two thousand 
killed and wounded, Abercrombie w^as repulsed, and the next day made a 
disorderly retreat to Fort William Henry. [The French lost only three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven.] 

Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abercrombie, after this defeat, a detach- 
in(‘nt of three thousand men, and with these, having marched to Oswego, 
he crossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attacked Fort Frontenac, 
which in two days' time surrenderee!. 

The expedition against Fort Duejuesne was intrusteS to General John^ 
Forbes, who early in^July commenced his march with seven thousand men, 

[* Not Joseph Forbes, as Bancroft / and others write it.] 
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%icluding the Pennsylvanian and Virginian levies, the Royal Americans, recalled 
from South Carolina, and a body of Cherokee Indians. Washington, who 
headed the Virginian troops, and was then at Cumberland ready to join the 
main army, advised that the milita^ road cut by Braddock^s army should 
be made use of ; instead of which, Forbes, induced by some Pennsylvanian 
land-sgpeculators, commenced making a new road from Ray^s Town, where 
the Pennsylvanian forces were stationed, to the Ohio. Whilst a needless 
delay was thus caused, Major Grant, who with eight hundred men had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre, was repulsed with the loss of three hundred men, 
and himself taken prisoner. A number of French prisoners accidentally brought 
in revealed the feeble state of the garrison, ana it was resolved to push for- 
ward immediately. They succeeded in arriving at the fort on the 25th of 
November, when it was found to be a pile of ruins, the garrison having set 
fire to it the day before and retired down the Ohio. The possession of this 
post caused great joy. New works were erected on the site of Duquesne, the 
name of which was now changed to Fort Pitt, afterwards Pittsburg. TTiie con- 
sequence of this success was immediately seen by the disposition which the 
Indians showed for peace. The frontiers of Virginia and Maryland were 
relieved from their incursions; and at a grand council held at Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, not only deputies of the Six Nations, but from their dependent 
tribes, the Delawares and others, met Sir William Johnson and the governors of 
New York and New Jersey, and solenm treaties of peace were entered into. 

The great object of the campaim of 1759 was the so long desired conquest 
of Canada. The intention of the British minister was communicated to the 
various colonial assemblies under an oath of secrecy ; and this, together with 
the faithful reimbursement of their last yearns expenses, induced such a general 
activity and zeal that early in the spring twenty thousand colonial troops 
were ready to take the field. In consequence of his disaster at Ticonderoga, 
Abercrombie was superseded, and General Amherst became commander-in- 
chief. The plan for the campaign was as follows : Wolfe, who after the taking 
of Louisburg had gone to England, and was now returning with a powerful 
fleet, was to make a direct attack on Quebec ; Amherst was directed to take 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and so proceed northerly; while General 
Prideaux, who commanded the provincial troops and Indians, was to descend 
the St. Lawrence after taking Fort Niagara, and join Amherst in an attack 
on Montreal. Such was the proposed plan. The three divisions were intended 
to enter Canada by three different routes of conquest, all to merge finally 
in the conquest of Quebec, the great heart of the French power and dominion 
in America. 

According to arrangement, Amherst arrived before Ticonderoga in July 
with eleven thousand men, when, the garrison of the fort having been weakened 
by the withdrawal of forcas for the defence of Quebec, both this and Crown 
Point surrendered without difficulty; the want of vessels, however, prevented 
him for some time either proceeding to join Wolfe at Quebec or attacking 
Montreal. General Prideaux on the 6th of July effected a landing near Fort 
Niagara without opposition. The bursting of a gun, however, killed him. 
when the command devolved on Sir William Johnson. Twelve hundred 
French and an equal number of Indian auxiliaries, advancing to the relief 
of the garrison, gave battle to the English, and were routed with great loss, 
leaving a considerable number prisoners; on which the dispirited garrison 
capitulated. The surrender of this post cut off all communication between 
Canada and the southwest. * 

Disappointed in receiving important reinforcements, Wolfe was compelled 
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to commence the siege of Quebec alone. The presence of Wolfe had already^ 
inspired the most unbounded confidence. His army consisted of eight thousand 
men ; his fleet, commanded by Admirals Saunders and Holmes, consisted of 
twenty-two ships of the line and the same number of frigates and armed 
vessels. The brigades were commanded by Robert Monckton, afterwards 
governor of New York, and the conqueror of Martinique. Wolfe selected 
as his adjutant-general Isaac Barre, his old associate at Louisburg, an Irish- 
man of humble birth, but brave, eloquent, and ambitious./ 


PARKMAN^S ACCOUNT OP WOLFE AND MONTCALM AT QUEBEC 

General Wolfe formed his camp immediately below Quebec, on the island 
of Orleans. From thence he could discern at a single glance how arduous 
was the task before him. Piles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 
northern border of the river, and from their summits the boasted citadel 
of Canada looked down in proud security, with its churches and convents of 
stone, its ramparts, bastions, and batteries, while over them all, from the 
very brink of the precipice, towered the massive walls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Above, for many a league, the bank was guarded by an imbroken 
range of steep acclivities. Below, the river St. Charles, flowing into the 
St. Lawrence, washed the base of the rocky promontory on which the city 
stood. Lower yet lay an army of fourteen thousand men, under an able 
and renowned commander, the marquis of Montcalm. His front was covered 
by intrenchments and batteries, which lined the bank of the St. Lawrence; 
his right wing rested on the city and the St. Charles; his left, on the cascade 
and deep gulf of Montmorenci ; and thick forests extended along his rear. 
Opposite Quebec rose the high promontory of Point Levi; and the St. Law- 
rence, contracted to less than a mile in width, flowed between, with deep 
and powerful current. To a chief of less resolute tamper it might well have 
seemed that art and nature were in league to thwart his enterprise ; but a 
mind like that of Wolfe could only have seen in this majestic combination 
of forest and cataract, mountain and river, a fitting theatre for the great drama 
about to be onacU'd there. 

Yot nature did not seem to have formed the young English general for 
the conduct of a doubtful and almost desperate enterprise. His person was 
slight, and his features by no means of a martial cast. His feeble constitution 
had been undermined by years of protracted and painful disease.^ His kind 
and genial disposition seemed better fitted for the quiet of domestic life than 
for the stem duties of military command ; but to these gentler traits he joined 
a high enthusiasm and an unconquerable spirit of daring and endurance 
which made him the idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender frame through 
every hardship and exposure. The work before him demanded all his cour- 
age. How to invest the city, or even bring the army of Montcalm to action, 
was a problem which might have perplexed a Hannibal. A French fleet lay 
in the river above, and the precipices along the northern bank were guarded 

* “ I have this day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of my slight carcass as he pleases; 
and that 1 am ready for any undertaking within the reach and compass of my skill and cunning. 
1 am m a very baa condition, both with the gravel and rheumatism: but I had much rather 
die than decline any kind of service that offers. If I followed my taste, it would lead me 
jnto Germany; and if my poor talent was consulted, they should place me to the cavjdry, 
because nature has given ene good eyes, and a warmth of temper to follow the first impressions. 
However, it is not our part to choose, but to obey.” — Letter of Wolfe to William Rickaon Solid- 
hurij, December 1st, 1758. 
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at every accessible point by sentinels and outposts. Wolfe would have crossed 
the Montmorenci by its upper ford, and attacked the French army on its left 
and rear; but the plan was thwarted by the nature of the ground and the 
sleepless vigilance of his adversaries. Thus baffled at every other point, 
he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm^s position in front, and on 
the afternoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was embarked in boats, 
and, covered by a furious cannonade from the English ships and batteries, 
landed on the Scach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. The grenar 
diers and Royal Americans were the first on shore, and their ill-timed impetu- 
osity proved the ruin of the plan. Without waiting to receive their orders 
or form their ranks, they ran pell-mell across the level ground, and with 
loud shouts began, each man for himself, to scale the heights which rose in 
front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile arms. The 
French at the top threw volley after volley among the hot-headed assail- 
ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and at that instant a 
storm, which had long been threatening, burst with sudden fury, drenched 
the combatants on both sides with a deluge of rain, extinguished for a moment 
the fire of the French, and at the same time made the steeps so slippery that 
the grenadiers fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. Night was 
coming on with double darkness. The retreat was sounded, and as the 
Englisli re-embarked, troops of Indians came whooping down the heights 
and hovered about their rear, to murder the stragglers and the wounded ; 
while exulting cries of Vive le roi from the crowded summits proclaimed 
the triumph of the enemy. 

With bitter agony of mind Wolfe beheld the headlong folly of his men, 
and saw more than four hundred of the flower of his army fall a useless sacri- 
fice. The anxieties of the siege had told severely upon his slender con- 
stitution, and not long after this disaster he felt the first symptoms of a fever, 
which soon confined him to his couch. Still his mind never wavered from its 
purpose, and it was while lying helpless in the chamlxT of a Canadian hous(\ 
where he had fixed his headciuarters, that he embraced the plan of that heroic 
enterprise w^hich robbed him of life and gave him immortal fame. It was 
resolved to divide the little army, and while one portion remained before 
Quebec to alarm the enemy by false attacks and distract their attention 
from the scene' of actual operation, the other was to pass above the towm, 
land under cover of darkness on the northern shore, climb the guarded heights, 
gain the plains above, and force Montcalm to quit his vantage-ground, and 
perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring even to rashness, but its 
sinmlar audacity was the secret of its success. 

Early in September a crowd of ships and transports, under Admiral 
Holmes, passed the city amidst the hot firing of \ts batteries, while the troops 
designed for the expedition, amounting to scarcely five thousand, marched 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reach of the cannonade. All w^re 
then embarked, and on the evening of the 12th, Holmeses fleet, with the 
troops on board, lay safe at anchor in the liver, several leagues above the 
town. These operations had not failed to awaken the suspicions of Montcalm, 
and he had detached M. Bougainville to watch the movements of the Eng- 
lish and prevent their landing on the northern shore. 

The eventful night of the 12th was clear and calm, with no light but that 
of the stars. WitlSn two hours before daybreak thirty boats, crowded with 
sixteen hundred soldiers, cast off from the vessels and floated downward, 
in perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. Td the boundless joy of 
the army, Wolfe's malady had abated, and he was able to command in person. 
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He sat in the stem of one of the boats, pale and weak, but borne up to a calm 
height of resolution. Every order had been given, every arrangement made, 
ajuf it only remained to face the issue. The ebbing tide sufficed to bear the 
boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night but the gurgling 
of the river and the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the officers amut 
him the stanzas of Gray’s Elegp in a Country Churchyard, which had recently 
appeared and which he had just received from England. Perhaps, as he 
uttered those strangely appropriate words, 

“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 


the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across 
Ills mind. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, as he closed his recital, “I would rather 
liavp written those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.” 

As they approached the landing-place the boats (‘dgod closer in towards 
the northern shore, and the woody precipices rose high on their left, like a 
wall of undistinguished blackness. 

'^Qui vivc?^' shouted a French sentinel from out the impervious gloom. 

“ La France!” answered a captain of Fraser's Highlanders, from the fore- 
most boat. 

“yl quel regiment?” demanded the soldier. 

la Heine!” promptly replied the Highland captain, who chanced to 
know that the regiment so designated formed part of Bougainville's com- 
mand. As boats were frequently passing down the river with supplies for 
the garrison, and as a convoy from Bougainville was expected that very 
night, tile sentinel was deceived, and allowed the English to proceed. They 
reached the landing-place in safety — an indentation in the shore, about a 
icagiKi above the city, and now bearing the name of Wolfe's Cove. Here 
a narrow ])ath led up the face of the heights, and a French guard was posted 
at the top to defend the pass. The general was one of the first on shore. 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald 
Macdonald, apparently the .same whose presence of mind had just saved the 
(‘iiterprise from ruin, was climbing in advance of his men, when he was chal- 
lenged by a sentinel. He replied in French, by declaring that he had been 
sent to relieve the guard and ordering the soldier to withdraw. Before the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, while the 
steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, dragging themselves up by 
trees, roots, and bushes. The guard turned out and made a brief though 
brave resistance. In a moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made 
prisoners, while men after men came swarming up the height and quickly 
formed upon the plains above. Meanwhile the vessels had dropped down- 
ward with the current and anchored opposite the landing-place. The remain- 
ing troops w^re disembarked, and, with the dawn of day, the whole were 
brought in safety to the shore. 

The sun rose, and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished people 
saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with arms, and the dark-red lines of the 
hhiglish forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the 
evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide-extended camp resounded 
with the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled preparation. He, 
too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. The civil power had thwarted 
him ; famine, discontent, and disaffection were rife among his soldiers, and 
no siriall portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer starvation. 
In spite of all, he had trusted to hold out till the winter frosts should drive 
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the invaders from before the town, when, on that disastrous morning, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot upon his ear. Still 
he assumed a tone of confidence. “They have got to the weak side of us at 
last,'' he is reported to have said, “ and we must crush them with our numbers.” 
With headlong haste his troops were pouring over the bridge of the St. 
Charles and gathering in heavy masses under the western ramparts of the 
town.^ 

Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin lines of the British 
forces— the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, and the 
hardy levies of the provinces — less than five thousand in number, but all 
inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the 
chiefs of that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they 
have foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would have 
robbed England of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would 
pave the way for the independence of America, their swords would have 
dropped from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o'clock, and the adverse armies stood motionless, each gazing 
on the other. The clouds hung low, and at intervals warm, light showers 
descended, besprinkling both alike. The coppice and corn-fields in front of 
the British troops were filled with French sharpshooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the 
gap was filled in silence. At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and in a few moments all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, shouting after 
the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not a soldier stirred, 
and their ominous composure seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. 
It was not till the French were within forty yards that the fatal word was 
given; at once, from end to end of the British line, the muskets rose to the 
level, as if with the sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, arrested with 
sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, 
and broke before that wasting storm of lead. The smoke rolling along the 
field for a moment shut out the view, but when the white wreaths were 
scattered on the wind a wretched spectacle was disclosed — men and officers 
tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and obedience gone ; 
and when the British muskets were levelled for a second volley, the masses 
of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For 
a few minutes the French regulars stood their ground, returning a sharp and 
not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer, on cheer, redoubling volley on 
volley, trampling the dying and the dead and driving the fugitives in crowds, 
the British troops advanced and swept the field before them. The ardour of 
the men burst all restraint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitude to the very gates of Quebec. Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing 
down the Frenchmen with their broadswords, and slaying many in the very 
ditch of the fortifications. Never was victory more quick or more decisive. 

In the short action and pursuit the French lost fifteen hundred men, 
killed, wounded,^nd taken. Of the remainder, some escaped within the city, 

P There is dispute as to the numbers engaged, Knox • setting the number of the English 
at 43 ^ 8 , and that of the French at 7,500 ; but other accounts recl^n the French troops at hardly 
more than half this number, and Parkman » thinks that, allowing for the French detained in 
garrisoning other posts, the forces on the Plains of .\brahain ^‘seem to have been about equal."] 
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and others fled aeross the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had been 
left to guard the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of tfUmpet, 
the broken ranks were formed afresh, and the English troops withdrawn 
beyond reach of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps, arrived 
from the upper country, and hovering about uieir rear, threatened an attack ; 
but when he saw what greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his 
purpose and withdrew. Townsend and Murray, the only general officers who 
remained unhurt, passed to the head of every regiment in turn and thanked 
the soldiers for the bravery they had shown ; yet the triumph of the victors 
was mingled with sadness as the tidings went from rank to rank that Wolfe 
had fallen. 

In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head of the ^nadiers of 
Louisburg, a bullet shattered his wrist; but he wrapped his handkerchief 
about the wound, and showed no sign of pain. A moment more and a ball 
pierced his side. Still he pressed forward, waving his sword and cheering 
his soldiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged deep within his breast. 
He paused, reeled, and, staggering to one side, fell to the earth. Brown, a 
lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a volunteer, an officer of artillery, 
and a private soldier raised him together in their arms, and, bearing him to 
the rear, laid him softly on the grass. They asked if he would have a surgeon, 
but he shook his head, and answered that all was over with him. His eyes 
rlused with the torpor of approaching death, and those around sustained his 
fainting form. Yet they could not withhold their gaze from the wild turmoil 
before them and the charging ranks of their companions rushing through fire 
and smoke. “ See how they run! ” one of the officers exclaimed, as the French 
fled in confusion before the levelled bayonets. “ Who run ? ” demanded Wolfe, 
opening his eyes like a man aroused from sleep. “ The enemy, sir,” was the 
reply; “they give way everywhere.” “Then,” said the dying general, “tell 
('olonel Burton to march Webb’s regiment down to Charles river, to cut off 
their retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, I will die in peace,” he 
munimred, and turning on his side, he calmly breathed his last. 

Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, Montcalm, as he 
strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered ranks. Struck down with a 
mortal wound, he was placed upon a litter and borne to the General Hospital 
on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told him that he could not 
recover. “ I am glad of it,” was his calm reply. He then asked how long 
he might survive, and was told that he had not many hours remaining. “ So 
much the better,” he said; “I am happy that I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Quebec.” Officers from the garrison came to his bedside to ask 
his orders and instructions. “ I will give no more orders,” replied the defeated 
soldier ; “ I have much business that must be attended to, of greater moment 
than your ruined garrison and this wretched country. My time is very short ; 
therefore, pray leave me.” The officers withdrew, and none remained in the 
chamber but his confessor and the bishop of Quebec. To the last, he expressed 
his contempt for his own mutinous and half-famished troops, and his admira- 
tion for the disciplined valour of his opponents.* He diea before midnight, 
^d was buried at his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the burst- 
ing of a bombshell. 

[‘ In his dying houTS Montcalm sent the following message to the victorious General Town- 
send: "Monsieur, die humti^ity of the English sets my mind at peace concerning the fate of 
the French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel towards them as they have caused me to feel. 
Do not let them perceive that they have changed masters. Be th w protector, as I have been 
their father."] 
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The victorious army encamped before Quebec and pushed their prepara- 
tions for the siege with zealous energy ; but before a single gun was brought 
to bear, the white flag was hung out and the garrison surrendered. On the 
18th of September, 1759, the rock-built citadel of Canada passed forever from 
the hands of its ancient masters. 

The victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled 
all England with pride and exultation. Canada, crippled and dismembered 
by the disasters of this year’s campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the final 
stroke which was to extinguish her last remams of life and close the eventful 
story of French dominion in America. 


END OF THE WAll 

General Townsend returning to England, General Murray was left in com- 
mand at Quebec with a garrison of five thousand men. The French army 
retired to Montreal, and L6vis, who had succeeded Montcalm, being reinforced 
by Canadians and Indians, returned the following spring, 1760, with six 
thousand men to Quebec. General Murray left the fortress, and a second 
still more bloody battle was fought on the Heights of Abraham. Each army 
lost about a thousand men, but the French maintained their ground, and the 
English took refuge within the fortress. Here they were closely invested, 
until, having received reinforcements, L6vis abandoned all hope of regaining 
possesson of Quebec, and returned to Montreal, where Vaudreuil, the gov- 
ernor, assembled all the force of Canada. 

Desirous of completing this great conquest, the northern colonies joyfully 
contributed their aid, and towards the close of the summer three armies were 
on their way to Montreal — ^Amherst at the head of ten thousand men, together 
with one thousand Indians of the Six Nations, headed by Sir William Johnson ; 
Murray with four thousand men from Quebec, and Ilaviland at the head 
of thirty-five hundred men, by way of Lake Champlain. The force which 
was thus brought against Montreal was irresistible, but it was not needed; 
Vaudrciiil, the govenior, surrendered without a struggle, September 8th, 1760. 
The British flag floated on the city, and not alone was possession given of 
Montreal, but of Presque Isle, Detroit, Mackinaw, and all the other posts of 
western Canada. About four thousand regular troops were to be sent to 
France, and to the Canadians were guaranteed their property and liberty of 
worship. 

Great was the joy of New York and the New England states in the conquest 
of Canada, as their frontiers were now finally delivered from the terrible 
scourge of Indian warfare. But while they rejoiced from this cause, the 
Carolinian frontiers were suffering from incursions of the Cherokees, who 
had been instigated to these measures by the French, who, retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, had passed through their country on their way to Louisiana. 
General Amherst therefore _ despatched Colonel Montgomery against them, 
who, aided by the Carolinian troops, marched into their country, burned 
their villages, and was on his way to the interior, when they in their turn 
besieged Fort Loudon, which, after great suffering, the garrison were com- 
pelled to surrender: under promise of a safe conduct to the British settlements. 
This promise, however, was broken ; great numbers were killed on the way 
and others taken prisoners, and again the war raged on the frontier. The 
next year Colonel Grant marched with increased force into their country; 
a terrible battle was fought, m which the Cherokees were defeated, their 
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villages burned, and their crops destroyed. Finally they were driven, to the 
mountains, and now, subdued and humbled, besought for peace. 

The war between England and France, though at an end on the continent 
of America, was still continued among the West India Islands, France in this 
case also being the loser. Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent's — 
every island, in fact, wliich France possessed among the Caribbees — passed 
into the hands of the English. Besides which, being at the same time at war* 
with Spain, England took possession of Havana, the key to the whole trade 
of the gulf of Mexico. 

In November, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, which led to 
further changes, all being favourable to Britain ; whilst Martinique, Guadalope, 
and St. Lucia were restored to France, England took possession of St. Vincent's, 
Dominica, and Tobago islands, which had hitherto been considered neutral. 
By the same treaty all the vast territory east of the Mississippi, from its 
source to the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of the island of New Orleans, 
was yielded up to the British, and Spain, in return for Havana, ceded her 
possession of Florida. Tims, says Hildreth,^ was vested in the British crown, 
as far as the consent of rival European claimants could give it, the sovereignty 
of the whole eastern half of North America, from the gulf of Mexico to Hudson's 
Bay and the Polar ocean. By the same treaty the navigation of the Mississippi 
was free to both nations. France at the same time gave to Spain, as a com- 
pensation for her losses in the war, all Louisiana west of the Mississippi, which 
contained at that time about ten thousand inhabitants, to whom tins transfer 
was very unsatisfactory. 

Three now British provinces were now erected in America : Quebec and 
East and West Florida. East Florida included all the comitry embraced 
by the present Florida, bounded on the north by the St. Mary’s. West Florida 
extended from the Apalachicola river to the Mississippi ; from the 31st deCTee 
of latitude on the north to the gulf of Mexico on the south, thus including 
portions of the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. The boundary 
of Quebec corresponded with the claims of New York and Massachusetts, 
being a line from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, striking the St. Lawrence 
at the 45th degree of latitude, and following that parallel across the foot of 
Lake Champlain to the sources of the Connecticut, and thence along the 
highlands which^ separate the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those wliich fall into the sea./ 


TARKMAN'S account of FONTIAC's CONSRIRACY, 1763 ’ A.D. 

When, early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had ceded all their country to the king of England, without even asking 
their leave, a ferment of indignation at once became apparent among them, and 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, such as was never before or since 
conceived or executed by a North American Indian. It was determined 
to attack all the English forts upon the same day ; then, having destroyed 
their garrisons, to turn upon the defenceless frontier, and ravage and lay 
waste the settlements until, as many of the Indians fondly believed, the 
English should all be driven into the sea and the country restored to its primi- 
tive owners. 

It is difficult to determine which tribe was first to raise the cry of war. 
There were many who might have done so, for all the savages in the back- 
woods were ripe for an outbreak, and the movement seemed almost simul- 
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taneous. But for Pontiac, the whole might have ended in a few trouolesome 
inroads i^n the frontier and a little whooping and yelling under the walls 
of Fort ritt. Pontiac was principal chief of the Ottawas. The Ottawas, 
Ojibwas, and Pottawattamies had long been united in a loose kind of con- 
federacy, of which he was the virtual head. Though capable of acts of mag- 
nanimity, he was a thorough savage, with a wider range of intellect than those 
around him, but sharing all their passions and prejudices, their fierceness and 
treachery. His faults were the faults of his race, and they cannot eclipse 
his nobler qualities, the great powers and heroic virtues of his mind. His 
memory is still cherished among the remnants of many Algonquin tribes, 
and the celebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his model, proving himself no 
unworthy imitator. 

Pontiac was now about fifty years old. During the war he had fought 
on the side of France. It is said that he commanded the Ottawas at the 
memorable defeat of Braddock, and it is certain that he was treated with 
much honour by the French officers, and received especial marks of esteem 
from the marquis of Montcalm. When the tide of affairs changed, the subtle 
and ambitious chief trimmed his bark to the current, and gave the hand of 
friendship to the English. That he was disappointed in their treatment of 
him, and in all the hopes that he had formed from their alliance, is sufficiently 
evident from one of his speeches. A new light soon began to dawn upon 
his imtaught but powerful mind, and he saw the altered posture of affairs 
under its true aspect. 

It was a momentous and gloomy crisis for the Indian race, for never before 
had they been exposed to such pressing and imminent dpger.^ With the 
downfall of Canada, the tribes had sunk at once from their position of im- 
portance. Hitherto the two rival European nations had kept each other 
in check upon the American continent, and the Indians had, in some measure, 
held the balance of power between them. To conciliate their goodwill and 
gain their alliance, to avoid offending them by injustice and encroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The English had gained an undisputed ascendency, and the 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were treated as mere barbarians, who 
might be trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned to their own feeble 
resources and divided strength, they must fast recede and dwindle away 
before the steady progress of the colonial power. Already their best hunting- 
grounds were invaded, and from the eastern ridges of the Alleghanies they 
might see, from far and near, the smoke of the settlers^ clearings rising in tall 
colunms from the dark-green bosom of the forest. The doom of the race 
was sealed, and no human power could avert it ; tbut they, in their ignorance, 
believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, by a desperate effort, they might 
yet uproot and overthrow the growing strength of their destroyers. 

It would be idle to suppose that the great mass of the Indians imdcrstood, 
in its full extent, the danger which threatened their race. With them, the 
war was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against their enemies with 
as little reason or forecast as a panther wffien he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by wrongs and indignities, they struck for revenge and for 
relief from the evil of the moment. But the mind of Pontiac could embrace a 
wider and deeper vyew. The peril of the times was unfolded in its full extent 
before him, and he resolved to unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert 
it. He did not, like many of his people, entertain the absurd idea that the 
Indians, by their unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. He 
adopted the only plan consistent with reason, that of restoring the French 
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ascendency in the west, and once more opposing a check to British encroach- 
ment. With views like these, he lent a CTeedy ear to the plausible falsehoods 
of the Canadians, who assured him that the armies of King Louis were already 
advancing to recover Canada, and that the French and their red brethren, 
fighting side by side, would drive the English dogs back within their own 
narrow Unfits. 

Revolving these thoughts, and remembering that his own ambitious 
views might be advanced by the hostilities he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
hesitated. Revenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him aUke, and 
he resolved on war. At the close of the year 1762 he sent out ambassadors 
to the different nations. They visited the country of the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, passed northward to the region of the upper lakes and the borders of 
the river Ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
lk‘aring with them the war-belt of wampum, broad and long, as the importance 
of the message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, in token of war, 
they went from camp to camp and village to village. Wherever they api)eared 
tlu^ sachems and old men assembled to hear the words of the great Pontiac. 
Then the chief of the embassy flung down the tomahawk on the ground lifore 
them, and, holding the war-belt in his hand, delivered with vehement gesture, 
word for word, the speech with which he was charged. It was heard every- 
vhere with approval ; the belt was accepted, the hatchet snatched up, and the 
assembled chiefs stood pledged to take part in the war. The blow was to be 
struck at a certain time in the month of May following, to be indicated by 
the changes of the moon. The tribes were to rise together, each destroying 
the English garrison in its neighbourhood, and then, with a general rush, the 
whole were to turn against the settlements of the frontier.^ 


THE INDIAN WAR AND THE PAXTON BOYS 

A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly made in May, 1763, along the 
wh()l(* frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The English traders scattered 
through tlie region beyond the mountains were plundered and slain. The posts 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie were surprised and taken — indeed, all the 
posts in the western country, except Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Ligonier. 
The thn'O latter were closely blockaded, and the troops which Amherst hastily 
sent forward to relieve them did not reach their destination without some 
very hard fighting. This sudden onslaught, falling heaviest on Pennsylvania, 
excited the ferocity of the bacK settlers, chiefly Presbyterians of Scotch and 
Irish descent, having very little in common with the mild spirit of the Quakers. 
Well versed in the Old Testament, the same notion had obtained among 
them current in the early times of New England and Virginia, that as the 
Israelites extenninated the Canaanites, so they ought to exterminate the 
bloody heathen Indians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. Under this 
impression, and imagining them to be in correspondence with the hostile 
Indians, some settlers of Paxton township attacked the remn^t of a friendly 
tribe who were living quietly under the guidance of Moravian missionaries 
at Conestoga, on the Susquehanna. All who fell into their har^ds, men, women, 
and children, were ruthlessly murdered. Those who escaped by being absent 
fled for refuge to Lancdftter, and were placed for security in the workhouse 
there. The “Paxton Bovs,” as they called themselves, rushed into Lan- 
caster, broke open the doors of the workhouse, and perpetrated a new 

H. w.— VOL. XXIII. Q 
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massacre.^ It was in vain that Franklin, lately returned from Europe in 
December, denounced these murders in an eloquent and indignant pamphlet. 
Such was the fury of the mob, including many persons of respectable char- 
acter and standing, that they even marched in arms to Philadelphia in 
January, 1764, for the destruction of some other friendly Indians who h^ 
taken refuge in that city. Thus beset, these unhappy fugitives attempted 
to escape to New York, to put themselves under the protection of Sir William 
Johnson, the Indian agent ; but Lieutenant-Governor Golden refused to allow 
them to enter that province. 

Owing to the royal veto on the late act for a volunteer militia, and the 
repeated refusals of the assembly to establish a compulsive one, there was no 
organised military force in the province except a few regular troops in the 
barracks at Philadelphia. By h>anklin’s aid, a strong body of volunteers 
for the defence of the city was speedily enrolled. When the insurgents 
approached, Franklin went out to meet them, and after a long negotiation, 
and agreeing to allow them to appoint two delegates to lay their grievances 
before the assembly, they were persuaded to disperse without further blood- 
shed. So ended this most disgraceful affair. There was no power in the 
province adequate to punish these outrages. The Christian Indians presently 
re-established themselves high up the eastern branch of the Susquehanna. 
Five or six years after, destined yet to suffer further outrages, they migraU'd 
to the country northwest of the Ohio, and settled, with their missionaries, 
in three villages on the Muskingum. 

General Gage, successor of Amherst as commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, had called upon the colonies for troops to assist in subduing 
the Indians. So extc'nsive was the combination that Major Loftus, while 
attempting to ascend the Mississippi in March, with four hundred men, to 
take possession of the Illinois country, was attacked near the present site 
of Fort Adams, and obliged to give over the enterprise. New England, 
remote from the seat of danger, answered Gagers call scantily and reluctantly. 
Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thousand. 
A pack of bloodhounds was sent out from England. Two expeditions were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one under Bouquet by 
way of Pittsburg, the otlicr under Bradstreet along the lakes. The Indians, 
finding themselves thus vigorously attacked, consented to a treaty, by which 
they agreed to give up all prisoners, and to relinquish all claims to lands 
within gunshot of any fort, of which the British were authorised to build 
as many as they chose. Indians committing murders on white men were 
to be given up, to be tried by a jury half Indians and half colonists.^ 


PARKMAN^S ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF PONTIAC AND THE END OF INDIAN 

POWER 

At the end of September, after protracted conferences with Pontiac and 
other chiefs. Sir William Johnson's deputy, George Croghan, left Detroit 
and departed for Niagara, whence, after a short delay, he passed eastward, 
to report the results of his mission to the commander-in-chief. But before 

V 

P So fierce and active were the war-parties on the borders that the English governor of 
Pennsylvania had recourse to a measure which the frontier inki<bitants had long demanded, 
and issued a proclamation ofTenng a high bounty for Indian scalps, whether of men or women ; 
a barbarous expedient, fruitful of butcheries and murders, but incapable of producing any 
decisive result. — P arkman.^] 
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leaving the Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
spring he would descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately banded 
in his league, conclude a treaty of peace and amity with Sir William Johnson. 

Croghan's efforts had been attended with signal success. T^e tribes of 
the west, of late bristling in defiance and hot for fight, had craved forgiveness, 
and proffered the peaceful calumet. The war was over ; the last flickerings 
of that wide conflagration had died away ; but the embers still glowed beneafti 
the ashes, and fuel and a breath alone were wanting to rekindle those deso- 
lating fires. 

In the mean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, 
those veterans whose battle-cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of America, 
had left Fort Pitt under command of Captain Sterling, and, descending the 
Ohio, undeterred by the rigour of the season, arrived at Fort Chartres just 
as the snows of early winter began to whiten the naked forests. The flag of 
France descended from the rampart, and, with the stern courtesies of war, 
St. Ange yielded up his post, the citadel of the Illinois, to its new masters. In 
that act was consummated the double triumph of British power in America. 
England had crushed her hereditary foe, and France, in her fall, had left to 
irretrievable ruin the savage tribes to whom her policy and self-interest had 
lent a transient support. 

Spring n'turned, and Pontiac remembered the promise he had made to 
visit Sir William Johnson at Oswego. 

We may W('ll imagine with what bitterness of mood the defeated war-chief 
uiged his canoe along the margin of Lake Erie and gazed upon the horizon- 
bounded waters and the lofty shores, green with primeval verdure. Little 
could h(' have dreamed, and little could the wisest of that day have imagined, 
that, within the siiaec of a single human life, that lonely lake would be studded 
with the sails of commerce, that cities and villages would rise upon the ruins 
of the foiest, and that the i)Oor mementoes of his lost race — the wampum 
b(‘ads, the rusty tomahawk, and the arrowhead of stone, turned up by the 
ploughshare — ^would become the wonder of schoolboys and the prized relics 
of the antiquary’s cabinet. Yet it needed no prophetic eye to foresee that, 
sooner or later, the doom must come. The star of his people’s destiny was 
fading fiom the sky, and, to a mind like his, the black and withering future 
must have stood revealed in all its desolation. 

Th(' chiefs passed the portage, and, once more embarking, pushed out 
uj^on Lake Ontario. Soon their goal was reached, and the cannon boomed 
hollow salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 

Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting to receive them, attended 
by the chief sachems of the Iroquois, whom he had invited to the spot, that 
their presence might give additional weight and solemnity to the meeting. 
Johnson opened the meeting with the usual formalities, presenting his auditors 
with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their eyes, with another to 
cover the bones of their relatives, another to open their ears that they might 
hear, and another to clear their throats that they might speak with ease. 
Then, amid solemn silence, Pontiac’s great peace-pipe was lighted and passed 
around the assembly, each man present inhaling a whiff of the sacred smoke. 
These tedious forms, together with a few speeches of compliment, consumed 
the whole morning; for this savage people, on whose supposed simplicity 
poets and rhetoricians have lavished their praises, may challenge the world 
to outmatch their bigoted adherence to usage and ceremonial. 

The councils closed on the 31 st, with a bountiful distribution of pres- 
ents to Pontiac and his followers. Thus ended this memorable meeting, in 
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which Pontiac sealed his submission to the English, and renounced forever 
the bold design by which he had trusted to avert or retard the ruin of his race. 
His hope of seeing the empire of France restored in America was scattered 
to the winds, and with it vanished every rational scheme of resistance to 
English encroachment. Nothing now remained but to stand an idle spectator, 
whue, in the north and in the south, the tide of British power rolled westward 
in resistless might; while the fragments of the rival empire, which he would 
fain have set up as a barrier against the flood, lay scattered a miserable 
wreck, and while the remnant of his people melted away or fled for refuge 
to remoter deserts. For them the prospects of the future were as clear 
as they were calamitous. Destruction or civilisation— between these lay 
their choice, and few who knew them could doubt which alternative they 
would embrace. 

In 1769 Pontiac was at St. Louis for two or three days, when, hearing 
that a large number of Indians were assembled at Cahokia, on the opposite 
side of the river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was 
in progress, he told St. Ange that he would cross over to sec what was going 
forward. St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which he 
would expose himself ; but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match 
for the English and had no fear for his life. 

An English trader named Williamson was then in the village. He had 
looked on the movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not diminished 
by the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis, and he now resolved 
not to lose so favourable an opportunity to despatch him. With this view, 
he gained the ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe of th(^ 
Illinois, bribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a further reward 
if he would kill the chief. The bargain was quickly made. When Pontiac 
entered the forest, the assassin stole close upon his track, and, watching his 
moment, glided behind him and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 

The dead body was soon discovered, and startled cries and wild bowlings 
announced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and 
the place resounded with infernal yells. The warriors snatched their weapons. 
The Illinois took part with their guilty countryman, and the few followers 
of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and call the 
nations to revenge. Meanwhile the murdered chief lay on the spot where he 
had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to claim the 
body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort of St. Louis. 

Thus basely perished this champion of a ruined race. But could his shade 
have revisited the scene of murder, his savage spirit would have exulted in 
the vengeance which overwhelmed the abettors of the crime. Whole tribes 
were rooted out to expiate it. Chiefs and sachems whose veins had thrilled 
with his eloquence, young w’arriors whose aspiring hearts had caught the 
inspiration of his greatness, mustered to revenge his fate, and from the 
north and the east their united bands descended on the villages of the Illinois. 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, men who held the intestine feuds of the savage tribes in no more 
account than the quarrels of panthers or wildcats, have left but a meagre 
record. Yet enough remains to U;ll us that over the grave of Pontiac more 
blood was poured out in atonement than flowed from the veins of the slaugh- 
tered heroes on the corpse of Patroclus, and the remnant of the Illinois who 
survived the carnage remained forever after sunk in*uttcr insignificance. 

Neither mound nor tablet marked the burial-place of Pontiac. For a 
mausoleum, a city has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom he 
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hated with such burning rancour trample with unceasmg footsteps over his 
forgotten grave. & 

Ab an epilogue to the story of French and Indian dominion in the United 
States we may quote from another work of Parkman, who has linked his 
name indissolubly with their history : « 

“ The French dominion is a memory of the past, and when we evoke its 
departed shades they rise upon us from their graves in strange, romantic 
guise. Again their ghostly camp-fires seem to bum, and the fitful light is 
cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, mingled with wild 
forms of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship on the same stem errand. 
A boundless vision grows upon us: an untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure ; mountains silent in primeval sleep ; river, lake, and glimmering 
pool ; wilderness oceans mingling with the sky. Such was the domain which 
France conquered for civilisation. Plumed helmets gleamed in the shade of 
its forests, ])riestly vestments in its dens and fastnesses of ancient barbarism. 
Men steeped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, 
here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes with a 
mild, parental sway, and stood serene before the direst shapes of death.^^^ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE COLONIES 

[1763-1783 A.D.] 


The Ameriran llcvolulion was no unrelated event, but formed 
a part of the history of the British race on botli continents, and wtis 
not without influence on the history of rnatikind. As an event in 
British history, it wToujilit with other forces in effecting that change 
in tile constitution of tlie mother country wliich transferred the 
prerogatives of the crown to the parliament. It was not a quarrel 
between two peoples, but, like all those events which mark the 
progress of the British race, it was a strife between two parties, the 
conservatives in both countries and the liberals in both countries; 
and some of its fiercest battles were fought in the British parlianient. 

There was a contemporaneous British revolution. But the British 
revolution w'os to regain liberty; the American Revolution was to 
preserve liberty. — Mkllen Ciiamderlain.*> 

That war with the French by which the possession of North America had 
been confirmed to tlie English crown had not been carried rm without great 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of the colonists. By disease or the sword, 
thirty thousand colonial soldiers had fallen in the struggle. Ap. expense had 
been incurred of upward of sixteen millions of dollars, of which only about 
five millions had been rciimbursed by parliament. The royal and proprietary 
governors, to obtain the necessary supplies, had been obliged to yield to per- 
petual encroachments. The expenditure of the great sums voted by the 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their own hands, or those of 
their specially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had been weakened instead of strengthened by the war, 
or, rather, had b^en transferred from the governors to the colonial assemblies. 
In the prosecution of hostilities, much of the hardest and most dangerous 
service had fallen to the share of the colonial leviei^ employed especially as 
scouts and light troops. 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and their resources, full of trained 
soldiers accustomed to extraordinary efforts and partial co-operation, the 
British ministry now entered on a new struggle— one of which all like former 
contests were but as faint types and foreruimers. Four great wars within 
seventy years had overwhelmed Great Britain with heavy debts and excessive 
taxation. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her embarrassments, 
had greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to £140,000,000. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, by some exertion of metropolitan authority, to 
extract from the colonies, for this purpose, a remlar and certain revenue.® 

The authorities in England cast about for tne means of accomplishing 
their purpose. There was but one, and this taxation. Now taxation of a 
certain sort was notliing new to the colonies. They had long borne with 
taxes for the so-called regulation of trade. But the ministry and their sup- 
porters, not content with the old taxes, were for raising new ones — taxes for 
revenue as well as for regulation of trade. Taxes were taxes, whether laid 
upon imports or upon anything else ; but the colonies were persuaded at the 
time, and for some time after, that there was a difference, and a vital one. 
A^en, therefore, parliament voted, in the beginning of the year (1764), that it 
had a right to tax the colonies,’’ the colonies took alarm. The Massachusetts 
liousc of representatives ordered a committee of correspondence with the 
other colonies. James Otis, in a pamphlet, The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted j exclaimed that ‘‘by this [the British] constitution every man in 
the dominions is a free man ; that no part of his majesty’s dominions can be 
taxed without their consent.” “The book,” said Lord Mansfield, chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench, “is full of wildness.” But it did not satisfy many of 
the colonists, and wilder still, as the chief justice would have said, became 
their assertions of independence. It was not long before the right of parlia- 
ment to lay any taxes whatsoever was discussed and denicd.<^ The opposi- 
tion of Massachusetts was speedily re-echoed from Pennsylvania, and strong 
instructions to oppose the whole scheme of taxation were given to Franklin, 
about to depart for England as the agent for the colony to solicit the over- 
throw of the proprietary government. 


THE STAMP ACT PASSED 

These faint protestations produced no effect on the made-up minds of the 
British ministers. In spite of remonstrances addressed in February, 1765, to 
Cirenville by Franklin, and other gentlemen interested in the colonies, resolu- 
tions for an American stamp tax were brought into parliament. The London 
merchants concerned in the American trade petitioned against it; but a con- 
venient rule not to n'ceive petitions against money bills excluded this as well 
as those from the colonial assemblies. In reply to Colonel Barre, who had 
served in America and who made a speech against the tax, Townshend, one of 
the ministers, spoke of the colonists as “ children planted by our care, nour- 
ished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms.” Barre’s indignant 
retort produced a great sensation in the house. “ They planted by your care ? 
No; your oppression planted them in America. They nourished by your 
indulgence? They grew up by your neglect of them. They protected by 
your arms ? Those sons of liberty have nobly taken up arms in your defence. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal subjects as the king has, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them should they ever be 
violated.” The bill passed, however, in the commons five to one (February 
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27th) ; in the lords there was no division nor the slightest opposition. A 
clause inserted into the annual Mutiny Act carried out another part of the 
ministerial scheme, by authorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
the ministers saw fit. For these troops, by a special enactment known as the 
Quartering Act, the colonies in which they might be stationed were required 
to find quarters, fire-wood, bedding, drink, soap, and candles. 

News of the passage of these acts reached Virginia while the assembly 
was sitting. Patrick Henry assumed the responsibility of introducing a series 
of resolutions which claimed for the inhabitants of Virginia all the rights of 
born British subjects ; denied any authority an 5 rwhere, except in the provincial 
assembly, to impose taxes upon them; and denounced the attempt to vest 
that authority elsewhere as inconsistent with the ancient constitution, and 
subversive of British as well as of American liberty. Upon the introduction 
of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. “Ccesar had liis Brutus,” said 

Henry, Charles I his Cromwell, and George III ” “Treason ! treason !” 

shouted the speaker, and the cry was re-echoed from the house. “George 
III,” said Henry, firmly, “may profit by their example. If that be treason, 
make the most of it !” In spite of the opposition of all the old leaders, the 
resolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a majority of only one 
vote. 

Before these Virginia resolutions reached Massachusetts the general court 
had met at its annual session. The house of representatives appointed a 
committee of nine to consider what steps the emergency demanded. That 
committee recommended a convention or congress, to be composed of “ com- 
mittees from the houses of representatives or burgesses in the several colonies,” 
to meet at New York on the first Tuesday of October following. South Caro- 
lina was the first to respond by the appointment of delegates^ (July 25th). 

Before the stamps reached America symptoms of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great elm in Boston, at the comer of the present Wasliington 
and Essex streets, under which the opponents of the Stamp Act were accus- 
tomed to assemble, soon became famous as “liberty tree.” Those persons 
supposed to favour the ministry were hung in effigy on the branches of this 
elm (August Ifith). A mob attacked the house of Oliver, secretary of the 
colony, who had been appointed stamp distributer for Massachusetts, pulled 
down a small building supposed to be intended for a stamp office, and fright- 
ened Oliver into a resignation. Later, maddened with liquor and excitement, 
they proceeded to the mansion of Hutcldnson in North square. The lieutenant- 
governor and his family fled for their lives. The house was completely gutted, 
and the contents burned in bonfires kindled in the square. The inhabitants 
of Boston, at a town meeting, unanimously expressed their “abhorrence” of 
these proceedings, and a “civic guard” was organised to prevent their repe- 
tition. Yet the rioters, though well known, went unpunished — a sure sign 
of the secret concurrence and goodwill of the mass of the community. 

Throughout the northern colonies associations on the basis of forcible 
resistance to the Stamp Act, under the name of “Sons of Liberty” — a title 
borrowed from Barrels famous speech — sprung suddenly into existence. They 

P The flubject, by the deliberate resolve of a small majority, was referred to a committee, 
of which Christopher Gadsden was the chairman. After two legislatures had held back, 
South Carolina, by “his achievement," pronounced for union. “Our state," he used to say, 
“particularly attentive to the interest and feelings of America, was the first, though at tne 
extreme ena, and one of the weakest, as well internally as externally, to listen to the call of 
our northern brethren in their distresses. Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but to Caro* 
lina is it owing that it was attended Uk Had it not been for ^\tch Carolina, no congress 
would then have happened." — Bancroft.^] 
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spread rapidly from Connecticut and New York into Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and took up as their special business the 
intimidation of the stamp officers.^ In all the colonies those officers were 
persuaded or compelled to resign, and such stamps as arrived either remained 
unpacked, or else were seized and burned. The assembly of Pennsylvania on 
September 21st unanimoi^ly adopted a series of resolutions denouncing the 
Stamp Act as “unconstitutional and subversive of their dearest rights/' 
Public meetings to protest against it were held throughout the colonies. The 
holding of such meetings was quite a new incident, and formed a new era in 
colonial history. 


MEETING OF THE “STAMP TAX CONGRESS" (1705 A.D.) 

In the midst of this universal excitement, at the day appointed by Mas- 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), committees from nine colonies met in New 
York. The assemblies of Virginia and North Carolina not having been in 
session since the issue of the Massachusetts circular, no opportunity had 
occurred of appointing committees. New York was in the same predicament ; 
but a committee of correspondence, appointed at a previous session, saw fit to 
attend, [Georgia sent a messenger nearly a thousand miles overland to ask 
for a copy of the proceedings.] The congress was organised by the appoint- 
ment of Ruggles as president. A rule was adopted, giving to each colony 
represented one vote. 

In the course of a three weeks' session a Declaration of the Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonies was agreed to. All the privileges of Englishmen 
were claimed by this declaration as the birthright of the colonists — among 
the rest, the right of being taxed only by their own consent. Since distance 
and local circumstances made a representation in the British parliament 
impossible; these representatives, it was maintained, could be no other than 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given a flat negative to a scheme 
lately broached in England by Pownall and others for allowing to the colonies 
a representation, in parliament, a project to which both Otis and Franklin 
seem at first to have leaned. 

The several colonial assemblies, at their earliest sessions, gave to the pro- 
ceedings a cordial approval. ^ The first day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act to go into operation, came and went, but not a stamp was any- 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets 
of New York, demanding the delivery of the stamps, which Golden, on the 
resignation of the stamp distributer, and his refusal to receive them, had 
taken into the fort. Golden was hung in effigy. His carriage was seized, 
and made a bonfire of under the muzzles of the guns.c 

The merchants of New York set the example of the non-importation of 
British goods by directing their correspondents in England to ship no more 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it was 
resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that act no lawyer should 
support the suit of an English creditor against an American debtor, nor any 
American make remittances to England in payment for debt. Instead of 
wearing British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fa^ion and gentility, 

f The life of the collector of the stamp tax was not an easy one. There is an amusing 
description of a certain publican who went out on a wliite horse into the rural districts, and 
back liotly pursued by a mob of farmers. As a witness quaintly worded it, he looked 
like “Death on a pale horse with all hell after him.*'] 
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ibe wealthiest colonists now clothed tbemselves in homespun habilimenta. 
[Stamped papers were required in judicial proceedinp, but the judges openly 
omitted their use.] The custom-house officers granted clearances to every 
vessel that sailed, notwithstanding the want of stamped pap$r./ 


REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT (1766) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 

The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britain was fortified by the resolution to 
encourage manufactures at home, even by such means as eating no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might be wool enough for the country. All this being 
communicated by a “committee of correspondence” to the other colonies, 
there ensued a general though not a universal abstinence from British gooffii. 

Meanwhile the want of stamp officers, and the indisposition of the colonial 
authorities to enforce the Stamp Act by themselves, had left it in a lifeless 
condition. Demands that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from the colonies alone, but from a large number of merchants in Eng- 
land. Conway, Pitt,* and Burke, the greatest of English statesmen at the 
time, took up the opposition. The act had but augmented the expenditures 
of the kingdom without increasing its revenues. It had cost the treasury 
£12,000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from 
duties levied in Ncwfoimdland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Florida, and the West 
Indies. The ministry, then professing to be a liberal one, listened to the 
general clamour for repeal. Amidst the throngs of tradesmen and merchants, 
politicians and statesmen, discussing the question, we sec the colonial agents 
all alive to the interests with wliich they were charged. Foremost stood 
Benjamin Franklin, for several years the agent of Pennsylvania, and now 
called before the house of commons, where he as.surc!d his questioners that the 
colonies would never submit to the Sbimp Act, nor to any similar statute, 
however much tlu^y might yi(>ld upon the point of duties to regulate com- 
merce. The repeal was carried (March 18th, 1766), accompanied, however, 
by a Declaratory Act, “ for the better securing the dependency of his majesty’s 
dominions in America upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain in all 
cases whatsoever.” This was the an.swer of England to the congress of 
America ; the Stamp Act was laid jiside, but “ the power of taxation in all cases 
whatsoever” was more tightly grasped than ever. 

The fact that the rejoicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act were unmingled 
with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the Declaratory Act shows 
the warmth of the attachment to the mother coUntry. Statues to Pitt and 
to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnities to 
those who had suffered from the riots of the preceding year, were voted 
amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event had ever occasioned 
in America. Forebodings returned with the following year. The parliament 
of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners for America ; passed a Tea 
Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, 
for the purpose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing 
fixed salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges ; then pronounced 
the New York assdnbly incapable of legislation imtil the Quartering Act of 
1765 was obeyed by that body, liitherto resisting its execution. Here were 

t. 

P In our history of England we have already recounted the contests in that country over 
the colonial policy, and have quoted from Pitt's immortal address.] 
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thfee measures more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parlia- 
mentary le^slation had as yet been. 

The beginning of the next year (1768) brought out the stem voice of 
Massachusetts through her representatives, inveighing against all the enact- 
ments of parliament, and calling upon the colonies to join in one firm front of 
resistance. The same spirit showed itself in all classes. The revenue com- 
missioners were soon fl^ng from a riot occasioned by the seizure of Jo^ 
Haiicock^s sloop Liberty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. Such 
was the prevailing confusion that British troops were ordered to the town 
(1768). This was too much for Boston. A town-meeting called upon the 
governor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the meet- 
ing advised the people to get their arms ready, on account, it was said, “of 
an approaching war with France then summoned a convention from all 
Massachusetts. This gathered, and 
again requested the governor to sum- 
rnon the legislature. He again re- 

fused, and hinted at treason in the S ft 

convention, with reason, indeed, con- j 

sidering the entire novelty of such a ((V\W jR 

body to him and to the colony. The ji) W 

convention, not very full of fire, depre- 

cated the displeasure of the governor, 

and addressed a petition to the king. 

J ust as the conven tion was separating, 
the troops arrived under command of 
General Gage, but without finding the 
quarters that were demanded for them 
from Boston, sturdier as a town than ’ w | 

Massachusetts as a colony. ^ i m 

The new year (1769) began with a tv 

new provocation, in the shape of an ? ^ Vli rSfw ^ 

act directing that all cases of treason, ^ i 

whether occurring in the colonies or I 

not, should be tried in the mother 

country. This was worse than any Benjamin Franklin 

taxation, worse than any extension (i706-i790) 

of admiralty courts, any demand for 




Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) 


cjuarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of assemblies ; 
it struck a blow at the safety of the person as well as the freedom of the sub- 
ject. The planter at Mount Venion, hitherto calm, exclaims with indigna- 
tion that “ our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with notmng 
less than the deprivation of American freedom.” “That no man,” he writes, 
should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valuable a 
blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet anns, I would beg leave to add, should 
be the last resource.” The Virmnia assembly, of which Washington was still 
a member, passed resolutions of kindred spirit. Massachusetts was more than 
ready to follow. The Suffolk grand jury indicted the governor of Massachu- 
setts, the commander-in-chief of the colonies in general, with the revenue 
commissioners and officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the 
ministry. For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying 
more and more of ijxe power that was more and more oppressive.^* 

The house of representatives of Massachusetts, at their first coming 
together (May 31st), resolved that it was inconsistent with their dignity ana 
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freedom to deliberate in the midst of an armed force. They refused to eifter 
upon the business of supplies, or anything else but redress of grievances. 
Tney denounced a standing army in time of peace, without the consent of the 
general court, an invasion of natural rights and their rights as Englishmen, 
highly dangerous to the people, without precedent, and unconstitutional. 
\^en called upon to refund the expenses already incurred in finding quarters 
for the troops, and to make provision also for the future, they rose to a still 
more indignant strain. 

The same spirit evinced in Virginia pervaded almost the whole continent. 
The assembly of South Carolina refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
to that province, and they adopted the Virginia resolutions, as did also the 
assemblies of Maryland and Delaware. The North Carolina assembly did the 
same thing, and was dissolved in consequence ; but the members immediately 
reassembled in their private capacity, as had been done in Virginia, and 
entered into the non-importation agreement. Party lines throughout the 
colonies began now to be strictly drawn. The partisans of the mother country 
were stigmatised as ‘^tories,” while the opponents of parliamentary taxation 
took the name of ^*whigs” — old names lately applied in England as designa- 
tions for the “king^s friends” and their opponents. 

The struggle, indeed, between the two parties in the mother country had 
reached a hi^ pitch. Towards the close of the session of parliament Pownall 
had moved the repeal of Townshend^s Act, and had supported the motion in 
an elaborate speech, in which he showed that the total produce of the new 
taxes for the first year had been less than £16,000; that the expenses of the 
new custom-house arrangements had reduced the net proceeds of the crown 
revenue in the colonies to only £295, while the extraordinary military expenses 
in America amounted for the same period to £170,000; the merchants, mean- 
while, loudly^ complaining of the decline of trade, an evil which the extension 
of the non-importation agreements threatened to aggravate. Instead of 
meeting Pownall's motion by a direct negative, the ministers proposed the 
reference of the subject to the next session. 


THE “boston massacre” (1770 A.D.) 

The seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed 
in Boston, even the agreement of the commanding officer to use only a single 
drum and fife on Sundays, had by no means reconciled the townspeople to 
their presence. A mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
mass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insult and provoke 
them. After numerous fights with straggling soldiers, a serious collision 
at length took place. A picket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur- 
ance by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and danger- 
ously wounded five others. Tlie bells were rung; a cry spread through the 
town, “The soldiers are rising!” It was late at night; but the population 
poured into the streets ; nor was it without difficulty that a general combat 
was prevented. The next morning, at an early hour, Faneuil Hall was filled 
with an excited and indignant assembly. 

Finally, upon the VJianimous advice of the council, it was agreed that all 
the troops should be removed. The funeral of the slain, attended by a vast 
concourse of people, was celebrated with all possible pemp. The story of 
the “Boston massacre,” for so it was called, exaggerated into a ferocious and 
unprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless people, produced every- 
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whl^re intense excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
indicted and tried for murder. They were defended, however, by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, two young lawyers, among the most zealous of 
the popular leaders, and so clear a case was made out in their behalf that 
they were all acquitted except two, who were found guilty of manslaughter 
and slightly punished. 

The British cabinet meanwhile had undergone ^at changes. Townshend 
was dead, the Chatham influence was quite extinct, "the king's friends" 
were predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the earl of Guildford, 
by courtesy Lord North, had risen, as the leader of that section, to the head 
of the ministry. As it happened, on the very day of the Boston massacre 
Lord North brought forward the promised motion to repeal the whole of 
Townshend 's act except the duty on tea. He could have wished to repeal 
the whole act, could that have been done without giving up the right of taxing 
the colonies — a right he would contend for to the last hour of his life. Lora 
North's bill of repeal became law in April, 1770. The obnoxious Quartering 
Act, limited by its terms to three years, was suffered silently to expire. But 
the Sugar Act, and especially the tax on tea, as they involved the whole 
principle of parliamentary taxation, were quite sufficient to keep up the dis- 
content of the colonies. 


THE BURNINa OF THE GASPEE 

The Ga^'pee^ an armed schooner in the revenue service, had given great 
and often unnecessary annoyance to the shipping employed in Narragansett 
Bay. A fdan, in consequence, had lieen fonned for her destruction. Enticed 
into shoal water by a schooner, to which she had been induced to give chase, 
she grounded (June 10th), and was boarded and burned by a party from 
Providence. In consequence of this daring outrage, an act of parliament had 
passc'd for s(*nding to England for trial all persons concerned in the colonies 
in l)urning or destroying his majesty's ships, dock-yards, or military stores. 
A reward of £000 and a free pardon to any accomplice was offered for the 
discovery of the destroyers of the Gaspee, But though the perpetrators were 
well known, no legal evidence could be obtained against them.c 

It has already appeared how small a part of the provocations to the colonies 
consisted in mere measures of taxation. A signal instance of the compre- 
hensive inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions lately occurred. The repugnance of the colonies to the slave- 
trade, reviving in these times of struggle, brought out renewed expressions of 
oi)position and abhorrence^ Vir^nia attempted by her assembly [on motion 
by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic; but the royal governor 
was at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no laws affecting 
the interests of the slave dealers (1770). The efforts of other colonies met 
with similar obstacles. Bills of assemblies, petitions to the king, called forth 
by the startling development of the trade were alike ineffectual. " It is the 
opinion of this meeting” — thus ran the resolves of the county of Fairfax, 
George Washington chairman — “that during our present difficulties and diiBh 
tress no slaves ought to be imported into any of the British colonies on tliis 
continent, and we take this opportunity of declaring ouJ most earnest wishes 
to see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade" 
(1774). Provocatiohs were gathering heavily and rapidly.^ 

* In less than nine months 6,431 slaves were Imported into the single colony of South Caro- 
lina from Africa and the West Indies. 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PABTT 

The British government, determined to carry into execution the duty on 
tea, now attempted to effect by policy what was found to be impracticable 
by constraint. The measures of the colonies had already produced such 
diminution of exports from Great Britain that the warehouses of the East 
India Company contained about seventeen million pounds of tea, for which 
a market could not readily be procured. The unwillinmess of the company 
to lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose the revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, led to a compromise for the security of both. The 
East India Company were authorised to export their tea, duty free, to any 
place whatever, by which relation tea would come cheaper to the American 
consumer than before it had been made a source of revenue. It was now to 
be seen whether the colonies would practically support their own principles 
and meet the consequences, or submit to taxation. The colonies were united 
as one man. The new ministerial plan was universally considered as a direct 
attack on the liberties of the people, which it was the duty of all to oppose. 
Cargoes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston (South Carolina), 
and Boston. The inhabitants of the cities of New York and Philadelphia sent 
the ships back to London, and, said John Adams, they sailed up the Thames 
to proclaim to all the nation that New York and Pennsylvania would not be 
enslaved.'^ The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded the tea and stored it 
in damp cellars, where it could not be used, and where it finally was all spoiled. 

The vessels containing the tea for Boston lay for some days in the har- 
bour, watched by a strong guard of citizens, who, from a numerous town- 
meeting, despatched the most peremptory commands to the shipmasters not 
to land their cargoes. At length the popular rage could be restrained no 
longer, and the consignees, apprehending violence, took refuge in Castle 
William, while, on the 16 th of December, an assemblage of men dressed and 
painted like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea into the 
dock. In the space of about two hours the contents of three hundred and 
forW-two chests of tea, valued at £ 18 , 000 , were thus destroyed./ 

Concerning this much-discussed event John Fiske/ writes with his 
accustomed vividness and with perhaps something more than his usual 
enthusiasm. lie declares that few even among American historians have 
fully understood or properly interpreted the meaning of the Boston Tea- 
party. In his view it was an event of supreme importance, an assertion of 
the most fundamental principle of political freedom which had had its origin 
at a New England town-meeting. The tenor of its peculiar implications has 
been curiously misunderstood by British writers. He quotes the ^'tory 
historian'^ Lecky^ as characterising the event as an outrage, and the 
** liberal historian Green ^ as alluding to it as a ** trivial riot.’’ In his view 
such expressions betray a profound misapprehension of the significance of the 
event, which, to the New England mind, seems to be one far enough from 
trivial. Fiske himself, indeed, characterises it as colossal.’’ He thinks that 
sound reason guided the actors in the momentous episode ; that there was no 
intrusion of mere prejudice or oppression. He cites with approval the 
comment of the contejiporary historian Gordon,* who declared that ” had the 
tea been landed, the union of the colonies in opposing the ministerial scheme 
would have been dissolved, and it would have been extiemcly difficult ever 
after to have restored it ” ; and he thinks that the men of Boston showed 
monumental patience in delaying action so long as they did. He does not 
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hesitate to compare the dauntless moral purpose ” of these men with the 
spirit that actuated the noblest heroes of Greece and Rome. If this 
interpretation fails somewhat to carry conviction, it at least is interesting as 
coming from one of the most candid and circumspect of American historians. 
Nor need we doubt that some at least of the men who conducted the famous 
Tea-party were actuated by motives such as are here ascribed to them.® 


the five acts ; the blockade of boston and the first congress (1774 A.D.) 

When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial 
indignation rose to a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord North to intro- 
duce into parliament, then in session, the so-called “Five Acts,’’ including a 
measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbour of 
that town, and removing the seat of government to Salem. The audacity of 
the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonist'^, and this motion 
encountered but slight opposition. 

Another bill soon followed, “for better regulating the government of 
Massachusetts Bay,” amomiting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. 
This bill gave to the crown the appointment of counciUors and judges of the 
superior court. The appointment of all other officers, military, executive, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval 
by the council. All town-meetings, except for elections, were prohibited. 
A third bill, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre, and to 
protect the servants of the crown against the verdicts of colonial juries, 
provided for the trial in England of all persons charged in the colonies with 
murders committed in support of government. These bills were carried in 
both houses by a majority of more than four to one. A fourth bill, for quar- 
tering troops in America, a new edition of the former act, ^as also brought in 
by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the Quebec Act, designed to prevent 
that newly acquired province from joining with the other colonies, restored 
in civil matters the old French law and guaranteed to the Catliolic church the 
possession of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or more of the 
old French grants, with full freedom of worship. The calling of an assembly 
was indefinitely postponed, the legislative authority, except for taxation, 
being committed to a council nominated by the cro^m. The boundaries of 
the province were also extended to the Mississippi on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, so as to include, besides the present Canada, the territory now 
the five states northwest of the Ohio. In the commons Burke brought 
forward a motion to repeal the tax on tea. In his speech on this occasion, the 
earliest of the splendid series of his published parliamentary orations, he 
reviewed the history of the attempt to tax the colonies, and proposed to go 
back to the state of things before the passage of the Stamp Act. But the 
ministers were resolved, by making an example, to terrify the colonies into 
submission, c 

Four ships of war were ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General 
Gage, commander-in-chief in America, was appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, and he was authorised to remit 
forfeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving, in different parts of 
the colonies excited universal indignation. In Philadelphia and other places 
collections were tak^n up in aid of the sufferers in Boston. The Virginia 
^embly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused the cause of 
Massachusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of the operation of the 
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bill as a fast; for which act Governor Dunmore, who had succeeded Lord 
Botetourt as governor, dissolved them. Previous to their separation, how- 
ever, they proposed a general congress to deliberate on those measures which 
the common interest of America might require. On the 1st of June, the day 
designated by the Port Bill, business was suspended in Boston at noon, and 
the harbour shut against all vessels. Before that time the people of Massa- 
chusetts had received assurances of sympathy and aid from nearly all the 
other colonies. Emboldened by such support, they determined to act with 
unabated vigour, and when they met at Salem they resolved on a general 
congress, to meet on the 1st of September at Philadelphia, nominated five of 
their members to attend it, voted the sum of £500 for defraying their expenses, 
and recommended to the several towns and districts of the province to raise 
this sum, according to their proportion of the last provincial tax; which 
requisition was readily complied with. On being informed of these proceed- 
ings, the governor dissolved the assembly. 

The cause of the people of Boston gained ground everywhere, and at 
length the Boston committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed 
the good opinion and confidence of the public, ventured to frame and publish 
an agreement, entitled a “Solemn League and Covenant.” This was couched 
in such very strong terms that it met with but little favour, and soon sank 
into oblivion. It was succeeded by a compact of a less exceptionable nature, 
which was efficacious in preventing commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 
The necessity of a general congress was soon universally perceived, and the 
measure was gradually adopted by every colony, from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina. On the 4th of September delegates appeared at Philadelphia, 
and the next day the first continental congress was organised at Carpenter^s 
Hall, in Chestnut street. It was resolved^ that each colony should have one 
vote, whatever might be the number of its representatives. They made a 
Declaration of Rights ; resolved on an address to the king, a memorial to the 
people of British America, and an address to the people of Great Britain. 
These papers had a great effect both in America and England. They inspired 
the people with confidence in their delegates, and their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom caused a universal feeling of respect for the congress, which 
extended even to England. Lord Chatham, speaking of them in the house 
of lords, said that “for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such complication of circumstances, no nation, or body 
of men, can stand in preference to the general congress at Philadelphia.” 

The appearance of things in Massachusetts was far from being auspicious. 
Soon after General Gage’s arrival several regiments arrived from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
townsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and manning the 
fortifications on Boston Neck — a measure which the people understood as 
intended to cut off communication between the town and the country. 

Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salem on the 
5th of October; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, he 
judged it expedient to countermand the wnts, by a proclamation suspending 
the meeting. This proclamation was declared illegal, and ninety representa- 
tives assembling, and neither the governor nor his substitute attending, they 
formed themselves i|ito a provincial congress and adjourned to Concord. 
Here they appointed a committee to request General Gage to desist from 
fortifying the entrance into Boston, and to restore thateplace to its neutral 
state, as before. The governor expressed the warmest displeasure at the 
supposition of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of England, 
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and warned the congress to desist from their illegal proceedings. The pro- 
vincial congress then adjourned to Cambridge, where they appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan for the immediate defence of the province, gave 
orders for the enlistnient of a number of the inhabitants to be in readiness, 
'^at a minute^s warning, to appear in arms, elected three general officers. 
Preble, Ward, and Pomeroy, to conimand these minute-men, and adjoumea 
to the 23rd of November. On their second assembling they passed an ordi- 
nance for the equipment of twelve thousand men, to act on any emergency, 
and the enlistment of one-fourth part of the militia as minute-men, and 
appointed two more officers, Prescott and Heath. They also secured the 
co-operation of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in raising an 
army of twenty thousand men. 

The new parliament met on the 30th of November, 1774, and were addressed 
by the king, who referred in strong terms to the rebellious conduct of the 
people in Massachusetts and the other colonies. Addresses, echoing the 
royal sentiments, were made by both houses, though not without much 
opposition. Massachusetts was soon after declared to be in a state of rebel- 
lion, and a bill for the restriction of the colonial commerce and fisheries was 
also passed by parliament. 

That portion of the revolution which could be accomplished in the council- 
halls may here be considered to have been brought to a close. The (iolonists 
had taken their position. They had repeatedly declared their grievances. 
They had peaceably petitioned for redress, and had met new acts of aggres- 
sion by unavailing remonstrance. The purpose of resistance had acquired 
consistency and firmness, and only awaited the resort of tyranny to physical 
force in order to display its strength. The occasion was soon to arrive when 
the pen was to be laid aside and the sword unsheathed. 

A considerable quantity of military stores having been deposited at Con- 
cord, an inland town, about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage resolved 
to destroy them [also to capture Samuel Adams and John Hancock, who had 
been wanu'd to escape from Boston]. For the execution of this design, he, 
on the night preceding the 19th of April, detached Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, with eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, who, 
at eleven o’clock, commenced a silent and expeditious march for Concord. 
Messengers,^ who had been sent from town for that purpose by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who had happily received timely notice of the expedition, eluded the 
British patrols and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by church- 
bells, signal-gims, and volleys. On the arrival of the British troops at Lex- 
ington, six miles below Concord, they found about seventy men, belonging to 
the iiiinute-eompany of that lown, on the parade, under arms. Major Pit- 
cairn, who led the van, galloping up to them, called out, Disperse, disperse, 
ye rebels ! darrm you ! why don’t you disperse?” The sturdy yeomanry not 
instantly obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his 
fiword, and ordered his soldiers to fire. The troops cheered, and immediately 
fired; 3 several of the provincials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British con- 

organised in this manner received the appellation of ” minute-men.” 
u t were Paul Revere and William Dawes, the former of whom is immortal for his 

ride.” Certain details of the tradition are under dispute.] 4 
[ The question of firing the first shot at Lexington was studiously examined at the time, 
^ch Bide claiming exemption from the charge of being the aggressor, and Frothingham and 
nudsont collate the evident^. It seems probable that the British fired first, though by 
qSP' accident a musket on the provincial side flashed in the pan before the regulars fired. 
»t^man,m who was not present, and most British writers, say the American? fi^«4 first, as 
did Pitcairn. — Justin WiNson.n] 

p. W.— VOL. XXIII. p 
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tinuing to discharge their muskets after the dispersion, a part of the fugitives 
stopped and returned the fire. Eight Americans were killed, three or four of 
them by the first discharge of the British, the rest after they had left the 
parade. Several also were wounded. 

The British detachment now pressed forward to Concord. A party of 
light infantry took possession of the bridge, while the main body entered the 
town and proceeded to execute their commission. Tliey spiked two twenty- 
four-pounders, threw five hundred poimds of ball into the river and wells, 
and broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial militia 
were reinforced, and Major Buttrick of Concord assuming the command, 
they advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of the transaction at 
Lexinffton, and anxious that the British should be the aggressors, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As he advanced, the light 
infantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulling up 
the bridge, and on his nearer approach they fired, and killed a captain and 
one of the privates. The provincials returned the fire;^ a severe contest 
ensued, and the regulars were forced to give ground with some loss. Tliey 
were soon joined by the main body, and the whole detachment retreated with 
precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the adjoining country were by this time 
in arms, and they attacked the retreating troops in every dirc'ction. Stone 
walls and other coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and redoubts, 
whilst their superior knowledge of the country enabled them to head off tlie 
British troops at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they reached Lex- 
ington, where they were joined by Lord Percy, who, most o])portunely for 
them, had arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of cannon The close 
firing, by good marksmen, from behind their accidental coverts, threw the 
British into great confusion, but they kept up a n'treating fire on the militia 
and minute-men. If the Salem and Marblehead regiments had arrived in 
season to cut off their retreat, in all probability but few of the detachment 
would ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans engaged throughout 
the day, fifty were killed and thirty-four wounded. The British loss was 
sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans behaved with tlie utmost tender- 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was at liberty to send the 
surgeons of his ovm army to minister to them. The affair of Lexington was 
the sipal for war. The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the next 
day after the battle, and determined the number of men to be raised; fixed 
on the payment of the troops ; voted an issue of paper money ; drew up rules 
and regulations for an army : and all was done in a business-like manner./ 


BANCROFT ON THE AFTERMATH OF LEXINGTON 

Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it was no 
night for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the war-message 
from hand to hand, till village repeated it to village; the sea to the back- 
woods; the plains to the highlands; and it was never suffered to droop, till it 
had been borne north, and south, and east, and west, throughout the land. 
It spread over tht bays that receive the Saco and the Penobscot. Its loud 

P This skirmish inspired Emerson’s famous Concord Ode, if which he says of this first 
volley of ’‘the embattled farmers,” that they “fired the shot heard round the world ”1 

P Colonel Stedman,m a Bntish historian, says that the fa{i;ged-out regulars reached Percy’s 
lines with “their tongues hanging out of their mouths like dogs after a chase.”} 
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reveille broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing like 
bugle-notes from peak to peak, overleapt the Gi^ mountains, swept onward 
to Montreal, and descended the ocean river, till the responses were echoed 
from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told to one another 
the tale. As the summons hurried to the south, it was one day at New York ; 
in one more at Philadelphia; the next it lighted a watch-fire at Baltimore; 
thence it waked an answer at .A^apolis. Crossing the Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed 
the Dismal Swamp to Nansemond along the route of the first emigrants to 
North Carolina. It moved onwards and still onwards through boun^ess 
groves of evergreen to New Bcme and to Wilmington. “For God’s sake, 
forward it by night and by day!” wrote Cornelius Harnett by the express 
which sped for Brunswick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at 
the border, and despatched it to Charleston, and through pines and palmettoes 
and moss-clad live oaks, still farther to the south, till it resounded among 
the New England settlements beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the 
Mecklenburg district of North Carolina rose in triumph, now that their weari- 
some uncertainty had its end. Tlie Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it 
heard from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The Alleghanies, as 
they listened, opened their barriers that the “loud call ” might pass through to 
the hardy riflemen on the Holston, the Watauga, and the French Broad. Ever 
renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a commonwealth, it 
breathed its inspiring word to the first settlers of Kentueky ; so that hunters 
who made their halt in the matchless valley of the Elkhom commemorated 
the nineteenth day of April by naming their encampment Lexington. With 
one impulse the colonies sprang to arms; with one spirit they pledged them- 
selves to each other “ to be ready for the extreme event.” With one heart 
the continent cried, “Liberty or death!” 

Tiie country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, snatched their firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
and sisters took part in preparing the men of their households to go forth to 
the war. The farmers rushed to “ the camp of liberty,” often with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, without a day’s provisions, and many without a 
farthing in their pockets. Without stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
powder or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the 22nd of April 
resolved unanimously that a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be raised, and established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six 
hundred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of December. 

Boston was beleaguered round from Roxbury to Chelsea by an unorgan- 
ised, fluctuating mass of men, each with his own musket and his little store 
of cartridges, and such provisions as he brought with him or as were sent after 
him or were contributed by the people round about. The British officers, 
from the sense of their own weakness and from fear of the American marks- 
men, dared not order a sally. Their confinement was the more irksome, for 
it came of a sudden before their magazines had been filled. They had scoffed 
at the Americans as cowards who would run at their sight, and they had saved 
thcm.selves from destruction only by the rapidity of their retreat. 

The news from Lexington surprised London in the last days of May. The 
Miissachusetts congress, by a swift packet in its own sAwice, had sent to 
England a calm and accurate statement of the events of the lOth of April, 
fortified by depositioift, with a charge to Arthur Lee, their agent, to give it 
the widest circulation. These were their words to the inhabitants of Britain: 
“ Brethren, we profess to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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with as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to defend 
the person, family, crown, and dignity of our royal sovereign. Nevertheless, to 
the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we will not submit. Appeal- 
ing to heaven for the justice of our cause, we determine to die or be free.” 

Granville Sharpe, who was employed in the ordnance department, declined 
to take part in sending stores to America, and after some delay threw up his 
emplo}mient. Lord Chatham was the real conqueror of Canada for EngWd, 
and Carleton had been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chat^m’s 
eldest son. But it was impossible for the offspring of the elder Pitt to draw 
his sword against the Americans, and his resignation was offered, as soon as it 
could be done without a wound to his character as a soldier. Admiral Kep- 
pel, one of the most gallant officers in the British navy, asked not to be em- 
ployed in America. The recorder of London put on a full suit of mourning. 
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and being asked if he had lost a relative or friend, answered, “Yes, many 
brothers at Lexington and Concord/' 

On the 24th of June the citizens of London, agreeing fullj^ with the letter 
received from New York, voted an address to the king, desiring him to con- 
sider the situation of the English people, “who had noching to expect from 
America but gazettes of blood and mutual lists of their slaughtered fellow 
subjects," And again they prayed for the dissolution of parliament, and a 
dismission forever of the present ministers. As the king refused to receive 
this address on the throne, it was never presented, but it was entered in the 
books of the city and published under its authority. The Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, after a special meeting on the 7th of June, raised £100. 
“to be applied," said they, “to the relief of the widows, orphans, and aged 
parents of our beloved American fellow subjects, who, faithful to the character 
of Englishmen, preferring death to slavery, were, for that reason only, inhu- 
manly murdered by the king's troops at Lexington %nd Concord." Other 
sums were added, and an account of what had been done was laid before the 
world by Home Tooke in the Public Advertiser, The publication raised an 
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implacable spint of revenge. Three printers were fined m consequence £100 
ea5i, and Home was pursued unrelentingly. 

The people of New England had with one impulse rushed to arms ; the 
people of England, quite otherwise, stood aghast, doubtful and saddened, 
unwilling to fight against their countrymen ; languid and appalled ; astonished 
at the conflict, which they had been taught to believe never would come ; in a 
state of apathy ; irresolute between their pride and their sympathy with the 
struggle for English liberties. The king might employ emancipated negroes, 
or inefians, or Canadians, or Russians, or Germans ; Englishmen enough to 
carry on the war were not to be engaged. The king's advisers cast their 
eyes outside of England for aid. They counted witli certainty upon the 
inhabitants of Canada; they formed plans to recruit in Ireland; they looked 
to Hanover, Hesse, and Russia for regiments. The king rested his confidence 
of success in checking the rebellion on the ability of his governor to arm 
Indians and negroes enough to make up the deficiency. This plan of opera- 
tions bears the special impress of George III,« 


TICONDEROGA AND CROWN POINT TAKEN; BUNKER HILL LOST 

At New York the doubtful tory ascendency was completely swept away 
by the current of patriotism occasioned by the battle of Lexington, and the 
public voice of the colony declared its determination to join in the quarrel. 
Some of the boldest inhabitants of Connecticut conceived the design of cap- 
turing Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two fortresses which, in the event of a 
final struggle, would prove of the utmost importance to the Americans. 
Forty volunteers accordingly proceeded from Connecticut to Bennington. 
Colonel Ethan Allen joined them with two hundred and thirty men. Here 
they were all unexpectedly joined by Colonel Benedict Arnold, who had 
meditated a similar project. He was admitted to act as auxiliary to Allen, 
who held the chief command. Allen and Arnold with eighty-three men 
entered the fort abreast at break of day (May 9th) All the garrison w’eye 
asleep, except one sentinel, whose piece missing fire, he attempted to csca^ 
into the fort; but the Americans rushed after him, and, forming themselves 
into a hollow sciuare, gave three loud huzzas, which instantly aroused the 
garrison. Some skirmishing with swords and bayonets ensued. De la Place, 
the commander [who came forth undressed with his breeches in his hands], 
was required to surrender the fort. “By what authority?" he asked, with 
no unnatural surprise. “I demand it," replied Allen, “in the name of the 
great Jehovah and of the continental congress!" This extraordinary sum- 
mons was instantly obeyed./ 

Thus was Ticonderoga taken in the gray of the morning of the 10th of May. 
What cost the British nation £8,000,000, a succession of campmgns, and 
many lives was won in ten minutes by a few undisciplined men, without the 
loss of life or limb. The Americans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
prisoners and more than a hundred pieces of cannon.® 

Colonel Seth Warner was then despatched to Crown Point, and he easily 
succeeded in gaining possession of this place, in which a sergeant and twelve 
privates formed the whole of the garrison. A British ftloop of war, lying 
off St. Johns, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, was captured by Arnold, 
who commenced in this manner a brief but brilliant career, too soon clouded 

has been controversy concerning the relative credit due Allen and Arnold in this 
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by private vice, vanity, and prodigality, and finally tarnished by public 
treachery and dishonour. Thus the Americans, without the loss of a single 
man, acquired, by a bold and decisive stroke, two important posts, a great 
quantity of artillery and ammunition, and the command of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 

Towards the end of May a considerable reinforcement arrived at Boston 
from England under generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, who had gained 
great reputation in the preceding war. General Gage, thus strengthened, 
preparea to act with more decision. It was recommended by the provincial 
congress to the council of war to take measures for the defence of Dorchester 
Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill. The hill, which is high and commanding, 
stands just at the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown. Orders were 
accordingly issued, on the 16 th of June, for a detachment of one thousand 
men, under the command of Colonel Prescott, to take possession of that 
eminence; but, by some mistake, Breed^s Hill was made the scene of the 
intrenchment. The American troops, who were provided with intrencliing 
tools, immediately commenced their work, and pursued it with such diligence 
that before the morning arrived they had thrown up a redoubt of considerable 
dimensions. This was done in such deep silence that, although the peninsula 
was nearly surrounded by British sliips of war and transports, their operations 
were only first disclosed to the enemy by the return of daylight. 

The alarm was given at Boston, at break of day, by a cannonade which 
the Lively f sloop of war, promptly directed against the provincial works. A 
battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from Copp\s Hill, at 
the north end of Boston. Under a continual shower of shot and shells, the 
Americans persevered in their labour. 

At three o'clock the British moved to the attack, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up the hill in two lines. The artillery was used occa- 
sionally as they advanced, but did little execution. Meantime the Americans 
had been reinforced by a body of their countrymen under Joseph Warren 
and Pomeroy, Wliile the troops were advancing, orders were given by the 
British to set fire to Charlestown, and in a very short time the town was 
wrapped in flames. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach unmo- 
lested within a hundred yards of their works, and then poured in upon them 
such a deadly fire of small-arms that the British commanders, who had 
expected nothing more than a few random shots from militia, soon found 
^ their line broken and the soldiers falling back precipitately to the landing- 

E lace. By the vigorous exertions of the officers, they were again formed and 
rought to the attack, thougli with apparent reluctance. The Americans 
again reserved their fire until the enemy were witliin five or six rods, when 
they gave it with deadly precision, and put them a second time to flight. 
But by this time the powder of the Americans began to fail, and their fire 
slackened. The British brought some of their cannon to bear, which raked 
the inside of the breastwork from end to end ; the fire from the ships, bat- 
teries, and field-artillery was redoubled, and the redoubt, attacked on three 
sides at once, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The Americans, 
though a retreat was ordered, delayed, and made an obstinate resistance 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily mounted the works, 
had half filled the fedoubt. The troops had now to make their way over 
Charlestown Neck, which was completely raked by the Glasgow man-of-war 
and two floating batteries ; but by the skill and address of the officers, and 
especially of General Israel Putnam, who commanded the rear, the retreat 
was effected with little loss. General Warren was in the battle, fighting like 
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a common soldier, with his musket, in the redoubt, and while the troops were 
retreating from thence he was shot in the back of the head. 

The New Hampshire troops, under Stark, Dearborn, and others, were in 
the battle, near the rail-fence. They were marching from their native state 
towards Cambridge, and came upon the battle-CTOund by their own impulses, 
having received no orders from the commander-in-chief. The British had 
over three thousand in the fight, the Americans fifteen hundred [engaged at 
one time; from three to four thousand took part at some time, though at all 
points of contact the British were superior in numbers]. The English acknowl- 
edged a loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and wounded, with a great 
proportion of officers. The American loss, previous to the taking of the 
redoubt, was trifling, but owing to their imprudence in not retreating when 
ordered the number was increased. They lost in killed one hundred and 
fifty, and three hundred wounded and missing./ 

The battle of Bunker, or Breed\s, Hill, though a defeat for the Americans, 
was in a sense a moral victory, since their untrained and ill-managed troops 
showed that they could hold their fire for efTective volleys, and could meet 
the British regular face to face. This in spite of bad military management. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams <> animadverts with much vigour. 
He declares that '' the affair of the 17th of June 1775 affords one of the 
most singular examples on record of what might be called the * balancing of 
blunders ’ between opposing sides, and of the accidental inuring of all those 
blunders to the advantage of one side.^^ In elucidation of this curious claim, 
he points out that the operations of the Americans were so blunderingly 
carried out that they should have resulted in irretrievable disaster, and 
would ha\e so resulted had it not been that the British commanders showed 
an even siii)erior capacity for blundering. He declares that when Prescott 
was orck'red to march across Charlestown Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill, 
he left his rear quite unprotected ; that in advancing without orders from 
the summit of Bunker Hill to the lower summit before him, he entered a trap 
from which there was no escape unless his enemy had the fatuity to come at 
him directly from the front and thus drive him out of his dangerous position. 
Even so, Prescott twice repulsed the British, as we have seen. It is the 
opinion of Adams that if he had a third time repulsed his opponents, they 
would in all probability have given up the attack for the day ; and in that 
case there is hardly a doubt that he would have been compelled to surrender 
on the lollowing day, as operations in the rear would then have been made 
under cover of the British fleet. Paradoxical as it may seem, then, it was* 
Prescott’s peculiar good fortune that a lack of ammunition led him to with- 
draw, so that he was virtually forced out of the trap into a position of 
safety by the ill-advised advance of the enemy. Had it been otherwise, 
Prescott’s success of the first day would have led to irretrievable disaster on 
the second, just as happened in Napoleon’s battles of Ligny and Waterloo. 
It must be admitted that there is a certain plausibility, it not actual convic- 
tion, in this paradoxical view.® 


THE SECOND CONGRESS) WASHINGTON DRIVES THE BRITISH FROM BOSTON 

^ A second congress was now clearly necessary, Befofe the battle of Lex- 
i^gton delegates hacL been appointed by all the colonies, and it assembled at 
Philadelphia on the xOth of May, when Peyton Randolph was again chosen 
president. 
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The crias had now arrived which required the olher colonies to detemune 
whether they would maintain the cause of New England in actual war, or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended, and submit to 
parliament. The congress immediately resolved that the colonies should he 
put in a state of defence. They then voted addresses to the king, to the 
^ople of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly of 
Jamaica. These several papers were written in a masterly style, full of the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the common cause. Congress 
next resolved that twenty thousand men should immediately be equipped ; 
chose George Washington, of Virginia, a member of the congress, to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the anny of the United Colonies, and all the forces now 
raised or to be raised by tliem ; they organised all the higher departments of 
the army, and emitted bills of credit, for the payment of which the twelve United 
Colonies were pledged. On the 6th of July a manifesto was issued. 

Meantime the news of the battle of Bunker Hill spread through the coun- 
try, and all New England was in arms. Companies were raised with the 
utmost despatch, and all hopes of reconciliation were lost. Bands of armed 
men came flocking to Cambridge from all directions and from remote dis- 
tances. The British force in New England was fully employed by sea and 
land. Congress had fitted out several small vessels which had been very 
successful in capturing store-ships laden with provisions and ammunition for 
the British army. The British cruisers were sent against them, but with 
little success. This produced retaliation on defenceless towns along the 
coast, and on the 17th of October, Falmouth, now Portland, was visited by 
Captain Mowat, who laid the town in ashes, the inhabitants having escaped 
during the night. On the 2nd of July General Washington, accompanied by 
General Lee and several other officers of rank, arrived at Cambridge, the 
headquarters of the provincial army./ 

Washington at once determined to lay regular siege to Boston. His first 
object was merely to shut up the British in the town. In August he tried to 
bring on an attack from the enemy against the American lines. This failing, 
he formed the purpose of attacking the British in their own lines in September. 
He deferred to the objections of his officers, and put off the assault, without, 
however, abandoning his designs. All the while, he had no arms, no ammu- 
nition, no pay for his troops from congress ; no general support from his offi- 
cers or men ; no obedience even, at times, from the soldiers or from the crews 
of the armed vessels acting in concert with the army.^ It was very difficult 

fill the ranks to any degree at all proportioned to the operations of the 
siege. “There must be some other stimulus,” he writes to the president of 
congress, “besides love for their country, to make men fond of the service.” 
“Such a dearth of public spirit,” he laments to a personal friend, “and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one 
kind and another, I never saw before, and pray God^s mercy that I may 
never be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. Could I have foreseen 
what I have experienced and am likely to experience, no consideration upon 
earth should have induced me to accept this command.” Such were the cir- 
cumstances, and such the feelings, in which the commander-in-chief found 
himself conducting the great operation of the year. 

P “It is not in the lpaf];c8 of history, perhaps ” observed Washington p in a letter to con- 
^*688, ‘ to furnish a case like ours. To^ maintain a post within musket-shot of the enemy for 
six months together without ammunition, and at the same time 45 disband one army and 
recruit another, within that distance^ of twenty-odd British regiments, is more, proSablyt 
than ever was attempted.”] 
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By this time there was not only an army but a government of America. 
The continental congress took all the measures, military, financial, and diplo- 
matic, which the cause appeared to require. The organisation of the army 
was continued ; that of the militia was attempted. A naval committee was 
appointed, and a navy — ^if the name can be used on so small a scale — was 
caUed into existence [by the resolution of December 13th, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen war-ships]. Hospitals were provided. Several millions of continental 
currency were issued, and a treasury department created. A post-office was 
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also organised. Several of the colonies who had applied for advice upon the 
point were recommended to frame governments for themselves. The Indian 
relations were reduced to system. More significant than all else was the 
appointment of a committee of secret correspondence with Europe. In short, 
the functions of a general government were assumed by congress and recog- 
nised throughout the colonics. At the beginning of August Georgia signified 
her accession to the ^ther colonics, thus completing the thirteen. A four- 
teenth offered itself in Transylvania, the present Kentucky, where one or two 
small settlements had just been made [under the leadership of the pioneer 
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Daoid Boone, who first explored it in 1769, following James Robertson’s 
settlement in Tennessee in 1768]. But congress could not admit the delegate 
of a territory which Virgima claimed as under her jurisdiction. Ihe nation 
and the government remained as the Thirteen United Colonies. 

J^tary operations, apart from the siege of Boston, were numerous, if not 
extensive. The landing of a British party at Gloucester was repelled. The 
fort near Charleston was seized by the Americans, who also drove the British 
ships out of the harbour. Norfolk, for some time in the hands of the British, 
" IS recovered after a gallant action. On the other hand, Stonington, Bristol, 
id Falmouth were not saved from bombardment, Falmouth (now Portland) 
_ing nearly annihilated, as we have seen. The Americans, in return, sent 
out their privateers; those commissioned by Washington, especially his 
“famous Manly,” as he called one of his captains, doing great execution in 
Massachusetts Bay. Offensive operations were pursued on land. 

A projected expedition against Nova Scotia was given up, chiefly on 
account of the friendly feeling of that province.^ But a twofold force, partly 
from the New York and partly from the Maine side, marched against Canada. 
St. John’s and Montreal^ were taken by the Americans under the Irish General 
Montgomery, who fell in an assault on Quebec the last day of the year. Arnold, 
the same who had gone against Crown Point and Ticonderoga, kept up the 
show of besieging Quebec through the winter, but in the spring the Americans 
retreated within their own borders. One of the most successful operations 
of the period was towards the close of winter, when fifteen hundred High- 
landers and Regulators, who had enlisted under the royal banner in North 
Carolina, were defeated by two-thirds their number of Americans, under 
Colonel Moore. It saved the province to the country. 

All the while Washington was before Boston. But his attention was not 
wholly concentrated there. On the contrary, his voice was to be heard in all 
Erections, on the march to Canada, in the posts of New York, on board the 
national cruisers, at th(‘ meetings of committees and assemblies, in the pro- 
vincial legislatures, within congress itself, everywhere pointing out what was 
to be done, and the spirit in which it was to be done. They who doubt his 
military ability or his intellectual greatness will do well to follow him through 
these first monihs of the war; if they do it faithfully they will doubt no more. 
The activity, the judgment, the executive power, and above all the moral 
power of the great general and the great man, are nowhere in history more 
conspicuous than in those rude lines before Boston. 

' To add to the difficulties of the siege, the army went through a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on account of the general unwillinmess 
to serve for any length of time. Without men and without munitions, Wash- 
ington sublimely kept his post, until, after months of disappointment, he 
obtained the means to take possession of Dorchester Heights, whence the 
town was completely commanded. The British, now under General Howe, 
General Gage having been recalled, had long meditated the evacuation of the 
place, and they now the more readily agreed to leave it on condition that they 
should be unmolested. The 17th of March, 1776, eight and a half months 
from the time that Washington undertook the siege,^ his generalship and his 
constancy were rewarded with success. It was certainly an amazing victory. 
“I have been here n^onths together,” he wrote to his brother, “with what will 
scarcely be believed, not thirty rounds of musket cartridges to a man. We 

p Colonel Ethan Allen was taken prisoner by the British near Montreal, with about thirty- 
eight of his men. He was cruelly treated, loaded with irons, and sent to England for trial 
as a reb^.] 
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have maintained our ground against the under this want of powder, 

and we have disbands one army and recruited another within musket- 
shot of two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British army, whilst our 
force has been but little, if any, superior to theirs, and at last have beaten 
them into a slaameful and precipitate retreat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on this continent, and strengthened and fortified at an enormous 
expense.'' Such being the result of the only operation in which the Americans 
and the British met each other as actual armies, there was reason for Wash- 
ington and his true-hearted countrjrmen to exult and to hope. But th(^ 
country was in danger. An attack was feared at New York, another aS 
Charleston ; the whole coast, indeed, lay open and defenceless. The year ot 
warfare ended in greater apprehensions and in greater perils than those in 
which it began.<i 


THE INSURRECTION BECOMES A REVOLUTION 

During the wdnter of 1776-1776 many of the most able writers in America 
were employed in demonstrating the necessity and propriety of a total sep- 
aration from the mother^ country, and the establishment of constitutional 
governments in the colonies. One of the most conspicuous of these writers 
was Thomas Paine, an Englishman [a corset-maker], who had lately arrived 
in America, and who published a pamphlet anonymously imder the title 
Common SensCj which produced a great effect. It demonstrated the neces- 
sity, advantages, and practicability of independence, and heaped reproach 
and disgrace on monarchical governments, and ridicule on herc^ditary succes- 
sion. Although ignorant of many of the first principles of political economy 
and a man of no learning, yet Paine had both shrewdness and cunning mixed 
with boldness in his manner of writing, and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the uncommon effect of his essays on the inflamed minds of the Americans. 
[More than one hundred thousand copies of his Common Sense were sold in a 
shoit time.]^ The subject had been fully and earnestly discussed in the 
various provinces, and nearly every member of congress had received instruc- 
tions on tho subject from his constituents. 

In May congress directed reprisals to be made, both by public and private 
armed vessels, against the ships and goods of the mother country found on 
tho high seas, and they declared their ports open to all the world except the 
dominions of Great Britain. This act was retaliatory to the act ijassed T)y 
parliament prohibiting American commerce. Intelligence was received that 
It was in contemplation to send forty-two thousand soldiers over to subjugate 
America; of these, twenty-five thousand were to be English and seventeen 
thousand Hessians, hired to fight for the king. The employment of these 
foreign mercenaries gave great offence to the Americans and strengthened 
the disposition to declare independence. 

Tliis measure was brought forward on the 7th of June, 1776, by Richard 
Henry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. He submitted a resolution 
declaring the colonies free and independent. The most animated and elo- 
quent debates followed, John Adams of Massachusetts leading the party in 
mvour of independence, and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania the opponents. 
Dickinson opposed from principle the declaration, and he was tnerefore 
removed from his pla(ft as member of congress. Perceiving afterwards that 
ms countrymen were earnestly struggling for independence, Dickinson joined 
with them, and was as zealous in congress in 1780 as any of the members. 
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On the 8th the resolution was debated in committee of the whole house, and 
adopted on the 10th, in committee, by a bare majority. It was postponed 
in the house until the 1st of July, to obtain greater unanimity among the 
members, as the representatives from Pennsylvania and Maryland were 
instructed to oppose it, and many members had received no instructions on 
the subject. During the interval measures were taken to procure the assent 
of all the colonies^ and on the day appointed all assented to the measure 
except Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The committee who were instructed to prepare a declaration of indepen- 
dence appointed as a sub-committee John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston ; the original draft was 
made by Thomas Jefferson. It was reported by the committee, almost with- 
out alteration, to the house, where, after several amendments, it received the 
sanction of congress. This well-known document was then signed by each 
of the members of congress, and the thirteen United States were thus severed 
from Great Britain and a new and great nation w^as born to the world. The 
Declaration of Independence was immediately sent to the provinces and 
proclaimed to the army, and was ever 3 rwhere received with demonstrations 
of joy./ 


GEORGE E. ELLIS ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ^ 

There is a slight conflict of testimony in private records — for we have 
none that are official— as to some of the details in the preparation of the 
Declaration. John Adams, trusting to his memory, wrote in his Auiobiog- 
rajphy, twenty-eight years after the transaction, and again in a letter to 
Timothy Pickering, forty-seven years after it, and when he was in his eighty- 
eighth year, substantially to the same effect — namely, that Jefferson and 
himself were appointed by their associates a sub-committee to make the draft. 
Jefferson, reading this letter, published in 1823, wrote to Madison denying 
this statement, and making another, relying on notes which he had made at 
the time. He says there was no sub-committee, and that when he himself 
had prepared the draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment separately 
to Doctor Franklin and Mr. Adams, each of whom made a few verbal altera- 
tions in it. These he adopted in a fair copy which he reported to the com- 
mittee, and on June 28th to congress, where, after the reading, it w^as laid 
on the table. On July 1st congress took up for debate Mr. Lee\s resolution 
for independence. On July 2nd, and the two days following, Jefferson’s 
draft was under debate, and was amended in committee of the whole. The 
author of the instrument leaves us to infer that he sat in an impatient and 
aniloyed silence through the ordeal of criticism and objection passed upon it. 
The two principal amendments were the striking out a severe censure on the 
people of England,” lest “it might offend some of our friends there,” and the 
omission of a reprobation of slavery, in deference to South Carolina and 
Georgia. When the committee reported to congress, such notes of the debates 
as we have inform us that, with much vehemence, discordance, remonstrance, 
and pleadings for delay, with doubts as to whether the people were ready 
for and would ratify the Declaration, it secured a majority of one in the count 
of the delegates. Jefferson said that John Adams was “the colossus” in 
that stirring debate. i 

P Reproduced by permission from Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Copyright, 1887, by Houghton, MifUin & Co.] 
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There is no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
either as a political manifesto or as a literary production. Its rhetoric, as 
we Imow, was at the first reading of it re^rded as excessive — ^neecUessly, 
perhaps harmfully, severe. That has ever smce been the judgment of some. 
But Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, men of three very different types 
of mental energy and styles of expresang themselves, accorded in offering 
the document. The best that can be said of it is that it answered its purpose, 
was fitted to meet a crisis and to serve the uses desired of it. Its terse and 
pointed directness of statement, its brief and nervous sentences, its cumulating 
gathering of grievances, its concentration of censure, and its resolute avowm 
of a decided purpose, not admitting of temporising or reconsideration, were 



John Adams 
( 1736 - 1820 ) 


its elT(*ctivp points. Dating from its pa»ssagp by tho congress and its confi- 
dently assured ratification by the people, it was to announce a changed rela- 
tion and new conditions for future intercourse between a now independent 
nation and a repudiated mother country. « 


ORGANISATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The day after a committee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
another, and a largerione, received the charge of preparing a plan of confed- 
^ation (June 12th). This was reported a week after the adoption of the 
Declaration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th). Circumstances 
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postponed any decision ; nor Were the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, as they were styled, actually adopted by congress until more flian a 
3 ^r later (November 15th-17th, 1777), when they were recommended to the 
states for adoption. A long time elapsed l^fore all the states complied. 
Meanwhile congress continued to be the uniting as well as the governing 
authority. It was imperfectly, as we shall perceive, that congress served the 
purpose of a central power. Its treaties, its laws, its finances, its armaments, 
all depended upon the consent and the co-operation of the states. The states 
were everywhere forming governments of their own. Massachusetts took the 
lead, as was observed, in the early summer of 1775. As a general thing each 
had a governor, with or without a coimcil, for an executive ; a council, or 
senate, and a house of representatives, for a legislature, and one or more 
judicial bodies for a judiciary. Indeed, the states were much more thoroughly 
organised than the nation.® 


THE COMING OF THE HESSIANS 

It is one thing to declare one’s self free ; it is quite another thing to get free. 
The Declaration of Independence, put forward with no little timidity by the 
loosely organised congress of the colonists, was received by the British, not 
as the classic which it has now become in the world’s history, but as an impu- 
dent tract hardly to be taken seriously. It has often^ been claimed that the 
citizens of Mecklenburg, South Carolina, had already issued a declaration of 
freedom (May 20th, 1775^ but in spite of the evidence brought to bear in 
proof, the most cautious opinion seems to be that the claim to priority of 
the Mecklenburg declaration rests upon a mistake in later crediting to it senti- 
ments of indepcTidence not expressed in it. In any case the actual declaration 
from Philadelphia was the national expression and the gospel that swept the 
country like wildfire. 

To crush this heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists their 

f )lace. King George needed more troops than he could conveniently send so 
ar from the storm-centre of Europe. He turned to Catherine of Russia, as 
we have seen, and asked her foi aid, but she refused without undue delicacy, 
and there was for a century a curiously amicable relation between the extreme 
despotism of Russia and the level democracy of the United Stat(\s, it b('ing 
especially noticeable during the severe strain of the Civil War. Rebuffed 
by Catherine, King George turned to the duke of Hesse, and from him was 
enabled to purchase thousands of mercenaries. The name Hessian ” has worn 
a hateful sound ever since to the American ear, due to the roughness of these 
droops, as well as the fact that they were levelling their muskets at people with 
whom they had no possible concern. Rather should their memory be visited 
with special pity. Their brutalities towards the people they encountered 
were largely due to the difficulty of making their wants known in a language 
they could not speak and in a country that did not understand their tongue. 
They must have been embittered, too, by the harshness of their own fate, which 
had dragged them from their quiet German homes across the ocean into a 
wild new country. They were treated like dogs by their own officers and 
like wolves by thci^natives; and they had been sold to a strange oppressor 
and were sent to their slaughter like sheep. In fact, the indignant Frederick 
the Great ordered his customs-officers to collect a cattlectoll on such as passed 
through his territopr. ^ Thirty thousand Gennan soldiers were sent from Hesse 
and other petty principalities, as Brunswick, Anhalt, Anspach, Bayreuth, and 
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Waldeck. Of these, 7,754 died, and 4,800 s^^ed in America after the war. 
Tlie sale of the Hessians, as Rosenpirtenr points out, provoked mat indie- 
nation in Europe, Mirabeau and Schiller writing against it and Frederick 
the Great protesting ; later, Napoleon used this inhumanity of the ruler as an 
excuse for annexing Hesse-Cassel to his kingdom of Westphalia and over- 
throwing the ruling family a 


the BRITISH REPULSED AT CHARLESTON, VICTORIOUS AT NEW YORK 

The war of Independence naturally divides itself into three periods. Of 
these, the first has been already described as beginning with the arming of 
Massachusetts, in October, 1774, and extending to the recovery of Boston, in 
March, 1776 — a i^eriod of a year and a half, of which something less than a 
year, dating from the affrays at Lexington and Concord, was actually a period 
of war. The second period is of little more than two y(*ars — from April, 
1776, to July, 1778. The chief points to characterise it are these, namely, 
that the main operations were in the north, and that the Americans fought 
their battles without allies. 

A brilliant feat of arms had preceded the Declaration. The anticipated 
descent upon the southern coast was made off Charleston by a British force, 
partly land and partly naval, under the command of General Clinton and 
Admiral Parker. The Americans, cluoily militia, were under General Lee. 
Fort Sullivan, afterwards Fort Moultrie, a few miles below Charleston, became 
the object of attack. It was so gallantly defended, the fort itself by Colonel 
Moultrie, and an adjoining batter)^ by Colonel Thomson, that the British were 
obliged to abandon their expedition and retire to the north, June 28th. A 
long time passed before the enemy reappeared in the south. Meanwhile 
Washington had transferred his quarters from Boston to New York (April 
13th), which he was busy in fortifying against the expected foe. Troops from 
Halifax, under General Howe, joined l>y British and Hessians under his brother 
Admiral Howe, and by the discomfited forces of the southern expedition, 
landed at various times on Staten Island. General Howe found himself at 
the liead of twenty-four thousand of the finest troops in Europe, well-appointed 
and supplied,^ while further reinforcements were expected daily, which would 
swell his numbers to fifty-five thousand. As Washington had supposed, the 
intention of the British was to gain possession of New York, and, having 
command of the Hudson river, open communication with Canada, and thus 
separate the eastern from the middle states and be able to carry the war injo 
the interior; while Long Island, adjacent to New York, which abounded m 
grain and cattle, would afford subsistence to the army. By the middle of 
summer, as we Ixave already seen, the American forces were driven out of 
Canada and the northern frontier was exposed to attack. 

Soon after the landing of the British army Admiral Lord Howe sent a 
letter containing an offer of pardon to all who would submit. This letter was 
directed to “George Washington, Esq.^^ Washington, however, declined 
receiving in his private capacity any communication from the enemies of his 
country ; the style of the address was then changed to that of “ George Wash- 
ington, etc., etc., etc.,” and it was requested that theioffer of pardon con- 
tained in the letter might be made known as widely as possible. ^ Congress 
ordered it to be punished in every newspaper throughout the Union, “ that 

Washington reported that he himself had only eleven thousand effectives, and that two 
thousand of those were without arms.] 
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everybody might see how Great Britain was insidiously endeavouring to 
amuse and disarm them/^ and replied that, “not considering that their 
opposition to British tyranny was a crime, they therefore could not solicit 
pardon/' 

Nothing being gained by this attempt at conciliation, the British now 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, aware that the enemy 
would advance to New York by way of Long Island, had intrenched a portion 
of the American aniiy, nine thousand strong, at Brookl 5 m. On August 22nd 
the English landed on the southern shore of Long Island, and advanced to 
within four miles of the American camp. On the 27th the British silently 
advanced at night by three several roads towards the American anny . Clinton , 
proceeding by the eastern road, having seized an important defile, which 
through carelessness had been left unguarded, descended with the morning 
light into the plain and within sight of the American camp. General Sullivan, 
who had hastened out to meet them with a considerable force, had fallen in 
with Generals Grant and Ileistor, whilst Clinton, who by this time was safe 
on the plain, hastcncjd forward and threw himself between Sullivan's corps 
and the American camp. The Americans attempted a retreat, but it was too 
late. The English drove them back upon Ileister’s Hessians, and thus locked 
in between two hostile armies, some few managed to escape, but the greater 
number were killed or taken prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The true 
number of the Americans killed was never ascertained ; about a thousand were 
taken prisoners. The English lost only about four hundred. The victors, 
fifteen thousand strong, encamped directly o]>posite the American lines. 
Among the prisoners were General Sullivan and General Lord Stirling. 

This defeat W’as more disastrous even than the loss of so much life in the 
effect which it ]:)roducod on the American mind. The utmost doubt and 
depression prevailed, and again regiments which were enlisted only on a 
short term quitt(ul the sorviccj the moment it had expired, and even in some 
cases deserted before that was the case.® 


WAS WASHINGTON A GOOD GENERAL? 

Jt is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began by 
driving the British out of a besieged seai)ort, was, unlike Napoleon, so badly 
beaten in his first pitched battle that he was saved from absolute disaster, 
and perhaps from capture or death, only by the amazing appearance of a 
fog which blinded a slow enemy to his retreat across a wide, swift river. 
These facts have led the acute strategical critic Charles Francis Adams ^ to try 
to dispel the “glamour round Washington," and his right to acceptance as a 
first-rate general. He declares that Washington was saved, and with him 
the cause of American independence, at New York, by sheer luck. He 
asserts that the Americans were in an exceedingly precarious position, and 
that only by the most fortuitous chance were they given an opportunity to 
escape. “Washington was compelled to violate, and did violate, almost 
every recognised principle of warfare." He divided his army into such 
inadequate forces and so separated them that it was quite impossible for 
one portion to com^ to the support of the other, Ancf when the enemy, 
through some fatuous miscalculation, attacked him in the full front, 
precisely where he could have chosen to have them md&e the advance, had 
the choice been his, he went out to meet them, instead of awaiting them 
within the lines ; and thus^ Adams claims, he fairly invited the fate which 
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befell him. It is admittedi howeveri that Washington showed excellent 
maiiagement in the moment of disaster, thou^ that is a small measure of con- 
cessit coming after the preceding criticism ; imt even so. this belated exercise 
of judgment would have availed him nothii^ had it not been for the almost 
miraculous good luck, to which the ' dilatoriness and stupidity of the enemy ’ 
most effectively contributed.*' In Adams' opinion, Howe remembered his 
experience at Bunker Hill, and was led by this recollection to exercise an 
excessive caution at Brooklyn. Like a burned child, he feared the fire, and 
Washington benefited by his lack of resolution. In any event, his dilatorinese 
was fatal to success. 

Mr. Adams can only compare the fog that saved Washington to the 
mists which in Trojan times the gods threw round their otherwise helpless 
favourites. He regrets, however, the fact that the Americans had previously 
lost the flower of the army, and that even after the successful retreat whose 
alleged “masterliness" he denies, Washington's prestige had so suffered that 
he was on the point of being supplanted by General Charles Lee, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and proved after his death to have been in treasonable 
correspondence with the British. 

With due respect for the truth of much of Mr. Adams' criticism, it is only 
fair to place Washington in his true perspective. He was not the only general 
who won fame in spite of mistakes. In the first place, the best general cannot 
win battles single-handed, if his troops on outpost duty allow themselves to 
be silently captured, his minor conunanders allow themselves to be flanked 
right and left, and his main body breaks and runs from the field — all of which 
happened in tliis case. Washington's troops were very raw, they were on 
short-term enlistment, they were doubly outnumbered on Long Island, and of 
iiis eleven thousand effectives, “ two thousand were entirely destitute of arms" ; 
there was little artillery, no cavalry, and no naval support. He had found 
the British commanders far from alert at Boston, and, as Napoleon so often 
did, he took great risks in reliance on the incompetence of his enemy. It 
was not the enemy that disappointed him ; it was his own troops, whom he 
now saw for the first time capable of the panics that long characterised them. 

The rawness of the troops is the only consolation Americans can find 
when they regard the rapidity with which their forefathers often forgot thdr 
watchword of “liberty or death," and preferred to escape the latter in the 
front by seeking the former well to the rear. The more we remember the 
untrained, ill-disciplined, weak-kneed material George Washington had under 
him, the more we shall realize how purely he was a military genius of the 
first order, a truth wWch critics of too great acuteness after the event, and of*^ 
too little perspective, are wont to deny. It is true that luck occasionally 
saved him from impending disaster, and that his enemies occasionally over- 
looked the very easy and apparently unavoidable way of crushing him beyond 
recovery. But this can be said of every other great general from Alexander 
down to Napoleon. Robert E. Lee is ordinarily pointed to as the best strate- 
gist Anaerica has ever produced, and not without reason ; but even he was at 
the beginning of his career defeated by inferior numbers at Cheap Mountain, 
and on more than one occasion he left Richmond unprotected against an 
^y dash. On more than one occasion, as after Gettysburg, he could have 
been annihilated by a heavy pressure after victory. * 

Military pres^e is largely a collaboration between common sense and un- 
common luck. There Slave been rarely such combinations as were in Wash- 
ington's favour during his first retreats. They offered every excuse for a 
theory as to the direct interposition of providence, if one could only overlook 
H. w.— VOL. xxm. 8 
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the other occasions on which his carefully drawn plans were at the last moment 
sent to the winds of defeat by some unforeseen malice of eventSi or some almost 
superhuman stupidity of his inferior officers. 

\^^e the amazing and almost Mosaic assistance dven Washington in 
his ffistress by the pillar of fog in front of him and the broad daylight in his 
rear offers some excuse to the British general for not making Washington's 
army an easy prize, this must not be dlowed to detract from Washington's 
genius in taking advantage of the fortuitous weather, and of being ready to 
turn it to the most immediate account. The English historian of the revo- 
lution, Stedman,wi who served with the invading army, says of this Long 
Island affair, “The circumstances of the retreat were particularly glorious to 
the Americans," In contrast with the disaster foUowmg upon Washington's 
cautious methods and his narrow escapes in spite of them, there were even 
more bitter disasters attending upon the American cause in the north, where 
the troops were driven from Lake George and from Crown Point (October 
llth“14th) in spite of that excellent general and firebrand of impetuous 
valour, Benedict Arnold.® 

Landing a considerable force in the city of New York, Washington, on the 
12th of September, removed his headquarters to the heights of Harlem,^ seven 
miles above the city. The British fleet sailed up each side of Manhattan, or 
New York Island, on which New York stands; a battery was erected, and 
while the attention of the Americans was diverted by the fire from Howe's 
ships stationed in the East river and the Hudson, he landed his troops at 
Bloomingdale, about five miles above the city and only two from the American 
camp. Troops had been stationed to guard this landing; but seeing now the 
advantage gained by the alacrity of the English, they fled panic-stricken, 
without even firing a gun, as did also two New England brigades, in company 
with Washington, who had come down to view the ground.^ Washington, 
thus left undefended, except by his immediate attendants, within eighty paces 
of the enemy, was so distressed and excited by their dastardly conduct that 
he exclaimed, “Are these the men with whom I am to defend America?" 
His attendants turned his horse's head and hurried him from the field. The 
next day, a skirmish taking place at Harlem, the Americans retrieved their 
c^racter in some degree, though it was with the loss of two able officers. 

The loyalists of New York received the British army with the utmost joy. 
A few nights after, a fire breaking out, which destroyed the largest church 
and about one third of the city, tins disaster was attributed to “the sons of 
liberty," some of whom, seized on suspicion by the British soldiers, were 
thrown into the flames. The fire, however, is supposed to have originated in 
accident. The utmost depression prevailed in the* American camp at Harlem. 
There were no proper hospitals ; the sick lay in bams and sheds, and even in 
the open air under walls and fences. The army was wasting away as a result 
of desertion and of the expiration of terms of service. To encourage enlist- 
ment a bounty of twenty dollars was offered, and grants of land were prom- 
ised, but the results were discouraging. On the 28th of October a skirmish, 
the outcome of which was unfavourable to the Americans, occurred at White 
Plains; Washington then took up a much stronger position on the heights of 
North Castle. 

It was from here that Waehington dispatched Nathan Hale, a captain who was but 
twenty-one years old, to learn the British strength and dispositions. Disguised as a school- 
teacher be secured the information and was returning, but wasoirrested, and, in accordance 
with the laws of war, was condemned as a spy. Tradition says that the brutal British pro- 
vost-marshal, Cunningham, refused him a clergyman or a Bible, and destroyed his farewell 
letters. Hale’s last words before he was hanged were: ** I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.”] 
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WASHINOTON DBIVEN ACROSS THS JEBSETS 

Discontinuing the pursuit of Washington, Howe now turned his attention 
to the American posts on the Hudson, with the design of entering New Jersey. 
Aware of this intention, Washinrton crossed the l^dson with hu army, and 
joined General Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
strong British force. The commander. Colonel Magaw, made a brave defence 
and the assailants lost four hundred men in gainmg the outworks; but no 
.sooner were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the number of 
two thousand, overcome with terror, refused to offer any resistance, and all, 
together with a great quantity of artillery, fell into the hands of the British. 
TVo da)^ afterwards Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson with six thousand 
men, against Fort Lee, which also surrendered with the loss of baggage and 
military stores. 

Misfortune was the order of the day. Alarm and distrust increased; 
Washington and his daily diminishing army fled from point to point. The 
New York convention moved its sittings from one place to another, the mem- 
bers often sitting with arms in their hands to prevent sunrise ; when just at 
this <Iibastrous crisis new alarm arose from the proposed rising of the tories in 
,'ud of the British. Many suspected tories, therefore, were seized, their prop- 
erty confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for safety. The gaols 
were full ; so also were the churches, now employed as prisons, while numbers 
were kept on parole. These resolute measures effected their purpose; the 
tory party yielded to a force which they were not yet strong enough to con- 
trol, and deferred active co-operation with the British to a yet more favourable 
time 

On the last day of November the American army amoimted but to three 
thousand men, and was then retreating into an open country at the com- 
mencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, and but 
imperfeetiy clad. The prospect was hopeless in the extreme. The towns of 
Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were 
taken possession of by the British. Finally, Washington, on the 8th of 
Decemlier, crossed the Delaware, which was now the only barrier between 
the English and Philadelphia. 

In the mean time the disasters of the Americans were not ended. General 
lx>e, an ambitious and conceited man, who ranked his own military experience 
us superior to that of the conunander-in-chief, instead of hastening across the 
Hudson to join the main army, as Washington had earnestly requested him 
to do without I 0 .SS of time, determined on a brilliant and independent achieve- 
ment which should at once startle both English and Americans and give him 
a great reputation. Lingering, therefore, among the hills of New Jersey, he 
lodged one night with a smalf guard at a house some little distance from his 
arniy, where he was surprised by a body of British cavalry, and carried 
prisoner to New York. The command of his troops falling on General Sullivan, 
the latter conducted them without further delay to join Washington, whose 
forces were thus increased to seven thousand men. 

On the very day also on which Washington crossed the Maware, a British 
squadron from New York, under command of Sir Peter Parker, took posses- 
sion of Newport in Rhode Island, the second city in New England. The 
^erican squadron, li^der Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in 
Providence river, where it lay for a long time useless. 
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WASHIKGTON MADE DICTATOB; WINS AT TRENTON AND PBINCBTON 

Congress, atting at that time at Philadelphia, idjouraed to Baltimore, 
and Washington was invested for ax months with unlimited powers. He was 
further authorised to take whatever he might require for the use of the army 
at his own price, and to arrest and confine all such as should refuse the con- 
tinental money — a new trouble which had arisen owing to the vast i^e of 
paper money. The entire power was thus ^aced in the hands of Washington, 
and he was worthy of the confidence. Christmas was now at l^d, and 
gloom and despondency pervaded the American mind, when Washington, as 
it were, rose up and girded his loins for action. Aware that the festivities of 
the season would be fully enjoyed in the British camp, he resolved to avail 
tiimapilf of the time for an unexpected atteck, and selected the Hesaans 
stationed at Trenton as its object. On Christmas eve, therefore, he set out 
with two thousand four hundred picked men and six pieces of artillery, in- 
tending to cross the Delaware mne miles below Trenton, while two other 
forces, under Generals Cadwallader and Irving, were to cross at other points 
at the same time. The river was full of floating masses of ice, and it was 
only after great difficulty and danger that the landing was effected by four 
o’clock in the morning. [Here, as at Valley Forge, the a^ost barefooted 
American troops left bloody footprints on the snow.] Amid a heavy snow- 
storm Washington’s force advanced towards Trenton, the other bodies under 
Cadwallader and Irving not having been able to effect a landing at all. 

It was eight o’clock when Washington reached Trenton, where, as he 
expected, the Hessians, fast asleep after a night’s debauch, were easily sur- 
pr^d. Their commander. Colonel Eahl, was slam, and their artillery taken, 
together with nine hundred and eighteen prisoners. The entire force, save 
twraty or thirty killed, was captured. Of the Americans two only wen- 
killed, one was frozen to death, and a few were wounded, among whom was 
Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards president of the United States. With- 
out waiting for any movement on the part of the British, who^ forces so 
far outnumbered the ^ericans, Washington entered Philadelphia in a sort 
of triumph with his prisoners. . ,. 

ibis imexpected and brilliant achievement created an immediate reaction. 
Several regiments, whose term of enlistment was about expiring, agreed to 
serve six weeks longer, and militia from the adjoining provinces marched in. 
Nor was the effect on the British less striking. General Howe, astounded by 
this sudden movement in the depth of winter, m an enemy whom he conridered 
already crushed, detained Lord Cornwallis, theil just setting out for England, 
and despatched him with additional forces to New Jersey, to regm the 
ground which had been lost. Washington, in the mean time, knowing the 
unportance of m aintai ning the advantage he had gained, established himself 
at Trenton. On January 2nd, 1777, Lord Cornwallis, with ei^t thousand 
men, the van of the British army, approached. 

Washington knew that his position was a very hazardous one. It was a 
great risk to wait for a battle, with his five thousand men, most of them 
iwilitiM j new to thjB camp, and that against a greatly superior and well-disci- 
plined force. Torecross the Delaware, then still more obstructed with floatmg 

was equally dangerous, with the enemy behind him. With great sagacity 
an^ courage, therefore, he decided on a bold scheme,* which fortunately wm 
executed with equal courage and skill. This was no other than to attack 
the enemy’s rear at Princeton, and, if posable, gain possession of his artillery 
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and baggage. RejMenishing. tiheief<»e, his camp-fires, and silently sending his 
own heavy baggan to Burlington, and leavi^ parties still busied at Sieir 
mtiencbments within hearing of the enemy, Washington marched with his 
army, about midnight, towards Princeton, where three British regiments had 
passed the nig^t, two of which, marching out to join Cornwallis, were met and 
attacked about sunrise by the Americans. One division of the British fled 
to New Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued their march to Trmiton. 
About four hundred of the British were killed and wounded; the American 
loss was somewhat less. 

At dawn, Lord Cornwallis beheld the deserted camp of the Americans 
and heard the roar of the cannonade at Princeton, on which, discovering 
Washington’s artifice, he reached Princeton when the Americans were about 
to leave it. Again was Washington in great danger. “His troops,” says 
Hildreth,^ “were exhausted ; all had been one night without sleep, and some 
of them longer; many had no blankets; others were barefoot; all were very 
thinl y clad.” Under these circumstances the attack on New Brunswick was 
aWdoned, and Washington retired to strong winter quarters at Morristown. 
There he remained till spring, having, in fact, repossessed himself, in the 
most masterly manner, of New Jersey.* The English historian Hinton adds : 
“Other causes had a powerful operation upon the minds of the yeomanry of 
New Jersey. The British commanders tolerated, or at least did not restrain, 
gross licentiousness in their army. The inhabitants of the state, which they 
boasted was restored to the bosom of the parent country, were treated not as 
reclaimed friends but as conquered enemies. The soldiers were guilty of 
every species of rapine, and the abuse was not limited to the plimdering of 
property. Every mdi^ty was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sex which are felt by ingenuous 
minds with the keenest an^sh, and excite noble spirits to desperate resist- 
anee. Tliese aggravated abuses roused the people of New Jersey to repel 
that anny to wmch they had voluntarily subnutted in the expectation of 
protection and security. At the dawn of success upon the American arms, 
they rose in small bands to oppose their invaders, lliey scoured the cotmtry, 
cut off every soldier who straggled from his corps, and in many instances 
repelled the foraging parties of wie enemy.” “ 

“The recovery of the Jerseys,” says Hildreth, “by the fragments of a 
defeated army, which had seemed just before on the point of dissolution, 
gained Washington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, where 
the progress of the campaign had been watched with mat interest, and where 
the disastrous loss of New York and the retreat through the Jerse}^ had 
given the impression that America would not be able to maintain her inde- 
pendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created a reaction. The American 
general was extolled as a Fabius, whose prudence availed his coimtry no less 
than his valour.”* 

Though Hopkins and his squadron were blocked up at Providence, priva- 
teering had been carried on, princip^y by New England frigates, to a ^at 
extent. The homeward-bound British ships from the West Indies offered 
rich prizes, and in the year just concluded no less than 350 Britii^ ships had 
been captured. A new foreign trade had also been opcfied with France, 
Spain, and Holland, principally by way of the West Indies, and though great 
nsk attended it, still it^as the succesmul commencement of the great .^er* 
lean trade, and the national flag of thirteen stars and stripes, as ^pointed 
by congress, was now first hoisted in this maritime service. ^ By no European 
nation was the progress of the war of independence in America watched with 
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more interest than by France, who still was smarting under the loss of her 
American possessions; hence the American pri'ra.teer found ever a ready sale 
for his prizes in the lYench ports, and armed French vessels, sailing under 
American commisaons, were secretly fitted out. 

Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the young marquis 
de la Fayette, offered to risk their fortunes and bear arms in the cause of 
American liberty. La Fayette fitted out a vessel at his own expense, and in 
the si)ring of 1777 arrived in America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer in 
Washington's army, declining all pay for his services ; but congress soon after 
bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general. 

As the spring of 1777 advanced, although as yet the main armies were 
inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Tryon, late governor 
of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut and 
advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large quantity of provisions 
was collected ; having destroyed these, set fire to the town, and committed 
various acts of atrocity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. Arnold 
and Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collected 
for that purpose. Tryon made good his escape, with a loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acknowledgment of 
Arnold’s bravery, pre^nted him with a horse fully caparisoned, and raised 
him to the rank of major-general. A small party of Americans under Colonel 
Meigs landed on Long Iriand, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a large 
quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and carried off 
ninety prisoners, without himself losing a single man. Another little triumph 
of the Americans is worth recording. General Prescott, now being stationed 
at Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Americans no little by offering a 
reward for the capture of Arnold ; on which Arnold, in return, offered half 
the amount for the capture of Prescott. A party of forty men under one 
Colonel Barton set out with the intention of carrying him off, landed at night 
on the island, entered his house, and taking the general from his bed hurried 
away with their prize. Until now the Americans had not been able to ransom 
their general, Lee, who had been taken much in the same manner, and the two 
officers were shortly exchanged.* 

In his famous work. Sir Edward Creasy® places the climax of Burgoyne’s 
campaign at Saratoga among the "Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
His accormt of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes no 
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of the 
victory, though he was absent from its c^mination. It was Schuyler who 
with a small force, imder the greatest disadyantages, adopted the correct 
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose passage 
he surrounded with such ingenious and eternal difficulties as exhausted the 
provisions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforcements 
could be gathered. The whole plan of the campaign was his ; posterity ^ves 
him the credit; and while Gates won temporary renown by ap^aring m time 
to gather Schuyler’s laurels, he later showed how utterly incompetent he 
was to manage a large campaign. But, at first, Schuyler had to bear all the 
odium of puolic disfavour and alarm at the first suecesses of Burgoyne’s 
iireristible force. ( He mid all his officers were accused of arrant cowardice, 
and John Adams exclaimed, “We shall never be able to defend a fort till we 
shcrat a general.” So Gates was commissioned and (irdered north, where he 
arrived too late to do more than carry out Schuyler’s plans, now at their cul- 
mination. With this in mind we shall find Creasy’s account vivid and true." 
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creabt’b Acoomr of BxmaoTNB’s camfaign 

The war which rent away the North American colonies of England is, 
of all subjects in histoiy, the most painful for an Englishman to dwell on. 
It was commenced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity and 
folly, and it was concluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation 
of it cannot be evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhon^. 
Nor can any military event be said to have exercised more important influence 
on the future fortunes of mankind than the complete defeat of Buigoyne’s 
expedtion in 1777, a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer- 
tain subjection, and wMch, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to 
attack England in their behalf. Insured the independence of the United 
States and the formation of that transatlantic power which not only America, 
but both Europe ^d Asia, now see and feel. 

In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail themselves of the advantage 
which the occupation of Canada gave them for the purpose of striking a 
vigorous and crushing blow against the revolted colonies, ^ven thousand 
veteran troop were sent out from England^ with a corps of artillery abun- 
dantly supplied, and led by select and experienced officers. Large quantities 
of milita^ stores were also furnished for the equipment of the C ana dian 
volunteers who were expected to join the expedition. It was intended that 
the force thus collected should march southward by the line of the la^, 
and thence along the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a rimultaneous movement 
northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two exp)editions were to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of the centre and south would be cut off. An irreristible 
force would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in New 
England, and when this was done it was believed that the other colonies 
would speedily submit. The Americans had no troops in the field that 
seemed able to baffle these movements. Without question the plan was ably 
formed, and had the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of 
the design, the reconquest or submission of the thirteen United States must 
in all human probability have followed. No European power had as yet 
come forward, and America would have been suffered to fall unaided. 

Much eloquence was poured forth, both in America and in England, in 
denouncing the use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done 
no more than Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and English 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Indians, their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter imposaHUty of 
bringing them under any discipline, made their services of little or no value 
in times of difflculty, while the indication which their outrages inspired 
went far to rouse the whole population of the invaded districts [including 
many tones] into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 

Burgoyne assembled his troops and confederates near the river Bouquet, 
on the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 2lBt of June, 1777, 
gave his red allies a war-feast, and harangued them on thc^necessity of abstain- 
ing from their usual cruel practices against unarmed people and p^ners. 
At the same time he miblished a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in which 
he threatened the r^ractory with w the horrors of war, Indian as well as 
European. Tlconderoga commanded the passa^ along the lakes, and was 
considered to be the Irey to the route which Burgoyne wished to follow. 
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Biui^yne invested it with mat skill, and the American eeneral, St. Clair, 
who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand men, evacuated 
it on the 5th of July. It seems evident that a different course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of Ws whole army. When censured by 
some of his countiymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Glair truly replied 
'‘that he had lost a post but saved a province.'' Burgoyne's troops pursued 
the retiring Americans, and took a large part of their artillery and military 
stores. 

The British moved southward with great difficulty, across a broken coun- 
try, full of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the enemy with felled trees 
and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the American 
troops continuing to retire before them. The astonishment and alarm which 
these events produced among the Americans were naturally great. The local 
governments of the New England states, as well as the congress, acted with 
vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. General Gates was 
sent to take command of the army at Saratoga, and Arnold was despatched 
by Washington to act under him, with reinforcements of troops and gims 
from the main American army. 

When Burgoyne left Canada, General St. Leger was detached across Lake 
Ontario against Fort Stanwix [now Rome, New York], which the Americans 
held. St. Leger was obliged [after a battle at Oriskany, August 6th, 1777. 
where the American leader Herkimer was mortally wounded] to retreat, ana 
to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At the 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one 
still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large detachment of 
German troops at Bennington,^ whither Burgoyne had sent them for^ the 
purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, of which the British 
army stood greatly in need. The Americans, under John Stark, augmented 
by continual accessions of strength, succeeded, after many attacks, in breaking 
this corps, which fled into the woods, and left its commander mortally wounded 
on the field; they then marched against a force of five hundred grenadiers 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant resistance, was 
obliged to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these two actions 
exceeded six hundred men , and a party of American loyalists, on their way 
to join the anny, having attached themselves to Colonel Baum's corps, were 
destroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, which added greatly to 
the spirit and numbers of the American forces, Burgoyne determined to 
advance. Having by unremitting exertions collected provisions for thirty 
days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a bridge of rahs, and, marching a 
short distance along its western bank, he encamjSsd on the 14th of September 
on the heights of Saratoga, about sixteen miles from Albany. The Americans 
had fallen back and were now strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still- 
water, about half way between Saratoga and Albany, and showed a determi- 
nation to recede no further. 

On the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between part of 
the English rkht wing under Bu^oyne himself, and a strong body of the 
enemy under Gates and Arnold. The British remained masters of the field, 
but the loss on each side was nearly equal (from five hundred to six hundred 
men). But Burgo^e had overestimated his resources, and in the very 
beginning of October found difficulty and distress pre^ng him hard. The 

P The remarkable features of Bennington were the facts that the yeomanry of America 
now ventured to assail regular troops m mtrenchments, and that they won an overwhelming 
viotoiy.] 
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Indians and Canadians bem to desert liim, while, on the other hand, Oates' 
army was continuidly reimoreed by fresh b^es of the militia. 

On the 6th of October Qinton had successfully executed a brilliant enter- 
prise against the two American forts which barred his progi^ up the Hudson. 
He had captured them both, with severe losses to the American forces opposed 
to hhn ; he had destroyed the fl^t which the Americans had been forming on 
the Hudson, mider the protection of thmr forts, and the upward river was 
laid open to his squadron. All depended on the fortune of the column with 
which Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October. 1777, advanced against the 
American position. ^ But directly the British line began to advance, the 
American ^eral, with admirable skill, caused General Poor’s and G^ral 
Leonard’s brigades to make a sudden and vehement rush against its left, and 
at the same time sent Colonel Morgan, with his rifle corps and other troops, 
amounting to fifteen hundred, to turn the right of the English, 'the ^glMh 
cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, Arnold himself setting the example 
of the most daring personal bravery, and charge more than once, sword in 
hand, into the English ranks. On the British side General Fraser fell mor- 
tally woimded. Burgo^e’s whole force was now compelled to retreat towards 
their camp. The Americans, pursuing their success, assaulted it in several 
places with remarkable impetuosity, and captured baggage, tents, artiUery, 
and a store of ammunition, which they were greatly in need of. Burgoyne 
now took up his last position on the heights near Saratoga, and, hemmed in 
by the enemy, who refused any encounter, and baffied in all his attempts at 
finding a patn of escape, he there lingered imtil famine compelled mm to 
capitulate. On the 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. 
Five thousand seven hundred and ninety men surrendered themselves as 
prisoners > Ihe sick and woimded left in the camp when the British retreated 
to Saratoga, together with the numbers of the British, German, and Canadian 
troops who were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had deserted in the 
preceding part of the expedition, were reckoned to be four thousand six hun- 
dred ana eighty-nine.* 


WASHINGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CAPITAL; THE CONWAY CABAL 

The joy of the Americans, especially those of the northern states, was 
almost beyond bounds, and, as might be expected, the military reputation of 
Gates stood very high — ^nay, even for the time outshone that of Washington, 
whose loss of Phila^lphia, of which we have yet to speak, was placed unfa- 
vourably beside the surrender of a whole British army. Ajs soon as the sur- 
render of Burgoyne was known, the British garrison at Ticonderoga destroyed 
the works and retired to Canada. Clinton, with Tryon and his tory forc^, 
on the same intelligence, dismantled the forts on the Hudson, and^ having 
burned every house within their reach, and done all the damage in their 
power, returned to New York.* 

The main army of Great Britain was that which Washington had to deal 
with in New Jersey and the vicinity. After much uncertainty as to the 
intentions of the British general, he suddenly appeared fn the Chesapeake, 

"Even of those greqt conflicts in which hundreds of thousands have bem engaged and 
tens of thousands have faaen, none has been more fruitful of results than this surrender at 
Saratoga. It not merely changed the relations of England and the feelings of Europe towards 
these insurgent colonies, but it has modified, for all time to come, the connection between 
every colony and every parent state.” — ^EI arl of Stanhopb.w] 
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and landing, prepared to advance against Philadelphia (August 25th). Wash- 
ington immediately marched his entire army of about eleven thousand to 
stop the progress of the enemy. Notwithstanding the superior number— 
about seventeen thousand— opposed to him, Washington decided that battle 
must be given for the sake of Philadelpma. After various skirmishes, a 
general engagement took place by the Brandywine, resulting in the defeat 
of the Americans (September 11th) with a loss of about one Aousand, But 
so little were they dispirited that their commander decided upon immedi- 
ately fighting a second battle, which was prevented only by a great storm. 
Washington then withdrew towards the interior, and Howe took possession 
of Philadelphia (September 26th). Not yet willing to abandon the dty, 
Washington attacked the main division of the British encamped at German- 
town. At the very moment of victory, owing to a heavy fog, a panic seized 
the Americans, and they retreated (October 4th) with a loss of about a thou- 
sand. There was no help for Philadelphia ; it was decidedly lost. The con- 
trast between the defeat of Burgoyne and the loss of Philadelphia was made 
a matter of reproach to the commander-in-chief. Let him make his own 
defence ; “ I was left,” he says, “ to fight two battles, in order, if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than composed the army of my antag- 
onist. Had the same spirit pervaded the people of this and the neighbouring 
states as the states of New York and New England, we might before this 
time have had General Howe nearly in the situation of General Burgoyne, 
with tlfis difference — that the former would never have been out of reach of 
his ships, whilst the latter increased his danger every step he took.” More 
than this, Washington conducted his operations in a district where great 
disaffection to the American cause cut off supplies for the army and intelli- 
gence of the enemy. To have done what he did, notwithstanding these 
embarrassments, was ^ater than a victory. 

One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. Captain Wickes, of 
the cruiser Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the West Indies, sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1776. Encouraged by his success in making prizes 
in the bay of Biscay, Wickes started on a cruise roimd Ireland in the fmlowing 
summer. Attended by the Lexington and the Dolphin, the Reprisal swept 
the Irish and the English seas of their merchantmen. But on the way to 
ALmerica the Ijexington was captured, and the Reprisal, with the gallant 
Wickes and all his crew, was lost on the coast of Newfoimdland. It was for 
the navy, of which Wickes was so great an ornament, that a national flag 
had been adopted in the summer of ms cruise (Jime 14th). 

“I see plainly,” wrote La Fayette to Washington at the close of the 
year, “ that America can defend herself, if proper measures are taken ; but I 
begin to fear that she jnay be lost by herself and her own sons. When I was 
in Europe, I thought that here almost every man was a^ lover of liberty, and 
would rather die free than live a slave. You can conceive my astonishment 
when I saw that toryism was as apparently professed as whiggism itself.” 
"We must not,” replied Washington, “in so great a contest, expect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine. ’ ’ These mournful complaints, this cheerful answer, 
referred to an intrigue that had been formed against Washington for the 
purpose of displacing him from his command, ^nerals Gates and Miiflm, 
both members of the board of war, lately organised, with Conway, an Irish 
general in the service, were at the head of a cabal y^hich was secretly sup- 
port^ by some members of congress. ^ Had their unworthy plots prevailed, 
nad their anon 3 nnouB letters to the civil authorities and their underhand 
appe^ to military men succeeded, Washington would have been superseded 
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by Oates or bv Lee, it was unoertain which, both of British lurth, both of 
far more selfishness than mamanimity, of far more pretension t^ power. 
Gates, as we shall read hereafter, met the most utter of all the defeatSj Lee 
conducted the most shameful of all the retreats, in which the Americans 
were involved. Happily for the struggling nation, these men were not its 
leaders. The cabal in which they were involved fell asunder, yet Trithout 
crushing them beneath its ruins. They retained their offices and their honours, 
as well as Washington. 


VALLEY FORGE AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

The experience of the past twelvemonth had given Washington more con- 
fidence in his soldiers. He had had time to learn their better points, their 
enthusiasm, their endurance, their devotion. The winter following the loss 
of Philadelphia was one of cruel sufferings, and the manner in which they 
were borne formed a new 
Unk between the troops and 
the commander. His re- 
monstrances against the 
jealousies of congress are 
accompanied by representa- 
tions of the agonies of the 
army. “Without arrogance 
or the smallest deviation 
from truth, it may be said 
that no history now extant 
can furnish an instance of 
an army’s suffering such 
hard.sliips as ours has done, 
bearing them with the same 
patience and fortitude. To 
see men without clothes to 
cover their nakedness, with- 
out blankets to lie on, without shoes (for the want of which their marches . 
might be traced by the blood from their feet), and almost as often without 
provisions as with them, marching through frost and snow, and at ChrUtmas 
taking up their winter quarters within a day’s march of the eneiny, without 
a house or hut to cover them, till they could be built, and submitting with- 
out a murmur, is a proof of jiatience and obedience which, in my opinion, 
can scarce be paralleled.” This story, at once so heroic and so sad, is dated 
from Valley Forge.** 

However selfeh their motives, unless the French had given the Ameriams 
encouragement and large financial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themselves the burden of a war with ^gland, it 
is hard to see how the American cause could ever have won, requiimg seven 
years as it did to succeed. The cordial enthusiasm of the French is vividly 
contrasted with the apathy of the Americans in a le<;ter from Colonel du 
Portail, brigadier-general of American troops, written to the French m^ter 
of war, in which ni| says, “ There is more enthusiasm for this revolution in 
any caf6 in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies together.” ' 

The diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, md 
later John Adams, who were trying to borrow money and excite hostility 
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toiratda were themselves quarrelling at eve^ ste|>. Of Benjamin 

iSmnklin, W&o was permanently establishing himself in the Frendi heart as 
one of the greatest min^ in all history, and was unconsciously sowing the 
seeds for tlw French Revolution that should overthrow the Bourbons who 
aided Us country, John Adams, his eminent colleague, wrote home : “ Fran klin 
is a wit and a humourist, I Imow. He may be a philosopher, for what I 
know. But he is not a sufficient statesman for all the business he is in. He 
is too old, too infirm, too indolent and dissipated to be sufficient for all these 
things, to be ambassador, secretary, admirU, consular agent, etc.” When, 
however, the hopes of the colonists seemed to be at their lowest ebb, there 
was another tidal wave of good news which, as in the case of Burgoyne's 
capitulation, lifted the whole country to new efforts. There was to follow 
another aftermath of distress and despair, but the cause was immeasurably 
advanced. After a long delay, a treaty was made between France and the 
United States (January 30th-February 6th, 1778) and ratified May 5th. The 
news caused even greater dismay in ^gland than it excited joy in America." 


THE BErnSH EVACUATE PHILADELPHIA; BATTLE OP MONMOUTH; FRENCH 

CO-OPERATION 

For three years had the British armies contended against the rebels. 
They held New York, Newport, Philadelphia, the lower banks of the Hudson 
and of the Delaware. This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must have 
almost seemed, could be, gained except upon the coast; the interior was 
untenable, if not unconquerable. And what had been lost 7 Twenty thou- 
sand troops, hundreds of vesselsj millions of treasure ; to say nothing of the 
colonial commerce, once so precious, and now so worthless. It might well 
strike the ministry that they must win back their colonies by some other means 
than war, esrecially if the French were to be parties in the strife. Accord- 
in^y. Lord North laid before parliament a bill renouncing the purpose of 
taxing America, and another providing for commissioners to bring about a 
reconciliation (February 17th), The bills were passed, and three commis- 
rioners were appointed to act with the military and the naval commanders 
in procuring the submission of the United States. To their proposals con- 
gress returned an answer on the anniversary of Bunker Hill, refusing to enter 
mto any negotiations until the independence of the nation was recognised. 

Derirous of concentrating his forces before the French appeared in the 
field. Sir Henry Clinton, now the British commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelphia (June 18th). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a few days, he ordered General Lee, com- 
mandmg the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. Lee began 
it by making a retreat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held the command until within a few hours. But for Washin^on’s 
coming up in time to arrest the flight of the troops imder Lee, and to protect 
the advance of his own soldiers, the army would have been lost. As it was, 
he formed his line and drove the British from the field of Monmouth (June 
28th). They stole away in the night, and reached New York with still more 
loss from desertion than from battle.*^ 

A curious instance of the risk of accepting public tradition is a famous 
story of tffis battle of Monmouth and Washington’s rebuke to Lee for retreating. 
According to the popularly accepted legend, Washington denounced Lee’s 
cowardice with a resounding oath, the only one he had ever been heard to 
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use. Afl A matter of fact Washiagton was by no means an tnfrptywnt em- 
ployer of prof^^, and a diligent search of ute court-mastiaHdboids wldch 
profess to give Washington’s exact words on this battle-fi^ dhow that, 
while he was greatly excited, he used no hint of profanity, and it was bis 
fnannwr and not his longua^ that betrayed his int^se disgust. This drove 
Lee to write an indignant letter to Washington. A court-martial was held, 
and he was suspended for twelve months. Later he wrote a disrespectful 
letter to congress and was dismissed the service.^ 

In the far West there were nothing but border forays until 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clark led a regular expedition against the frontier 
po.sts of the enemy, in the wilderness in the far Northwest, now the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. On the 4th of July they captured Kaskaskia. On 
the 9th they took the village of Cahokia, sixty miles farther up the river; 
and finally, in August, the stronger British post of Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
fell into their hands. Acting in the capacity of a peacemaker, Clark was 
working successfully towards the pacification of the western tribes, when, in 
(he month of January, 1779, the conunander of the British fort at Detroit 
retook Vincennes. With one hundred and seventy-five men Clark pene- 
trated the dreadful wilderness a hundred miles from the Ohio. For a whole 
week they traversed the "drowned lands” of Illinois, suffering eve^ priva- 
tion from wet, cold, and hunger. When they arrived at the Little Wabash, 
at a point where the forks of the stream are three miles apart, they found 
the intervening space covered with water to the depth of three feet. The 
points of dry land were five miles apart, and all that distance those hardy 
soldiers, in the month of February, waded the cold snow-flood in the forest, 
sometimes armpit deep 1 They arrived in sight of Vincennes on the 18th 
(February, 1779), and the next morning at dawn, with their faces blackraed 
with gunpowder, to make themselves appear hideous, they cro^d the river 
in a boat and pushed towards the town. On the 20th the stripy and stars 
w(Te again unfurled over the fort at Vincennes and a captur^ garrison. Had 
armed men dropped from the clouds, the people and soldiers at Vincennes 
could not have tieen more astonished than at the apparition of these troops, 
for it seemed impossible for them to have traversed the deluged country. 
[The country was organised as part of Virginia under the name of Illinois 
County.]* 

The third and last period of the war extends from July, 1778, to January, 
1784, five years and a half. Its characteristics are the dliance of the Fr^ch 
with the Americans and the concentration of the more important operations 
in the Southern States. 

Hie first minister of France to the United States, M. G4rard, came accom- 
panied by a Awt and army, under D’Estaing (July). “Unforeseen and 
unfavourable circumstances,” as Washington wrote, “lessened the importtmoe 
of the French services in a great degree.” In the first place, the arrival 
was just late enough to miss the opportunity of suiprising the British fleet 
in the Delaware, not to mention the British army on its retreat to New York. 
In the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great draught to 
penetrate the channel and co-operate m an attack upon New York, l^us 
disappointing and disappointed, D’Estaing engaged in an enterprise against 
Newport, stifl in British hands. It proved another fail^, but not throu^ 
the French alone, the American troops that were to enter the island at toe 
north being greatly be hindhan d. The same day that they ^k their place 
under Sullivan, Greene, and La Fayette, the French left theirs at the lower 
end of the island in order to meet the British fleet arriving from New York 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a {partial engagement; 
but D’Estaing returned to Newport only to plead the injunes received in 
the ^e as compelling hia retirement to Boston for repairs. The <»ders of 
the French government had been peremptory that in case of any darna^ to 
the fleet it should put into port at once. So far was D’Estamg from avoiding 
action on personal grounds, that when La Fayette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his countrymen to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refitted. The Americans, however, talked 
of desertion and of inefficiency— so freely, indeed, as to affront their faithful 
La Fayette. 

At the same time large numbers of them imitated the very course which 
they censured, by deserting their own army. The remaining forces retreated 
from their lines to the northern end of the island, and, after an engagement, 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th). It required all the good oflices 
of La Fayette, of Washington, and of congress to keep the peace between 
the Americans and their allies. D’Estaing, soothed by the language of those 
whom he most respected, was provoked, on the other hand, by the hostility 
of the masses, both in the army and amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up liis disgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies in November. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OF WASHINGTON 

The summer and autumn passed away without any further exertions of 
moment upon the American side. On the part of the British there was 
nothing attempted that would not have been far better unattempted. Ma- 
rauding parties from Newport went against New Bedford and Fairhaven. 
Others from New York went against Little Egg Harbor. Tories and Indians 
— ^^a collection of banditti,” as they were rightly styled by Washington — 
descended from the northern country to wreak massacre at Wyoming and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seemed to be assuming a new character ; it was one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 

Affairs were again at a low state amongst the Americans. “ The common 
interests of America,” wrote Washington at the close of 1778, “are mouldering 
and sinking into irretrievable ruin.” Was he, who had never despaired, at 
length despairing? There was reason to do so. “If I were to be called 
upon,” he said, “to draw a picture of the times and of men, from what I 
have seen, heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold upon most of them ; 
that speculation, peculation, and an insatiable tfiirst for liches seem to have 
got the better of every other consideration, and almost of evc^ order of 
men ; that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of the 
dav ; whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and accumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, which in its 
consequences is the want of everything, are but secondary considerations, 
and postponed from day to diiy, from week to week, as if our affairs wore the 
most promising aspect. After drawing this picture, which from my soul I 
believe to be a tru^, one, I need not repeat to you that I am alarmed, and 
wish to see my countrymen roused.” This gloomy sketch is of the govern- 
ment — congress and the various officials at Philadelphia. What was true of 
the government was true of the people, save only tne diminishing rather 
than increasing class to which we have frequently referred as constituting 
the strength of the nation. 
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VBfma BTTOCSBSBS m THE SOUTH AND NOBTH 

A border warfare had been carried on during two successive summers 
(1777-1778) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
serious invasion of Georgia was planned by the British commander. Savan- 
nah was taken (December 29th). An American force, under General Adie, 
was routed at Brier Creek, and Georgia was lost (March 4th, 1779). A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal governor at the beginning of the 
war, returned and set up the provincial government once more. 

The conqueror of Georgia aspired to become the conqueror of Carolina. 
With chosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Provost set out against 
Charleston. He was met before that town by the legion under Count Pulaski, 
the Pole, but Pulaski’s men were scattered, and Prevost pressed on. The 
approach of General Lincoln with his anny compelled the British to retire 
(May 12th). The Americans were by no means msposed to acquiesce in the 
loss of Georgia. On the reappearance of the French fleet, under D’Estaing, 
after a successful cruise in the West Indies, he consented to join General 
Lincoln in an attack on Savannah in Septemt)cr. But he was too apprehen- 
sive of being surprised by the British fleet, as well as too desirous of getting 
back to the larger operations in the West Indies, to be a useful ally. The 
impatience of D’Estaing precipitated an assault upon the town (October 9th), 
in which Pulaski fell, and both the French and the Americans suffered great 
loss. Tlie French sailed southward; the Americans retired to the interior, 
leaving ^vannah to the enemy. 

Tlie operations in the north during the year were of altogether inferior 
importance. Washington could hold only a defensive attituae. A gallant 
party, under the gallant “Mad Anthony” Wayne, suiprised the strong works 
which the British had constructed at Stony Point (July 15th), and, though 
obliged to evacuate them, destroyed them, and recovered the Hudson, that is, 
the part which had been recently taken from the Americans. The fortifica- 
tion of West Point was undertaken as an additional safeguard. Some months 
later, apprehensions of the French fleet induced the British commander to 
draw in his outposts on the Hudson and to evacuate Newport in October. 
These movements, effected without loss, or even collision, were the only ones 
of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war.<2 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVY^ 

The battles of the Revolution were fought on the sea as often as on the 
land, and to as much purpose. The losses inflicted on their enemies by the 
United States in their naval warfare were more constant, and probably more 
serious, than any losses which they inflicted elsewhere. The captures which 
the English navy made by no means compensated England for the losses 
which she sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that the richer 
combatant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mediterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of even a 
dozen American schooners laden with salt fish and clapboards. 

It is certain that, as the war went on, many more than seventy thousand 
Americans fought th^r enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 

„ P Reproduced by permission from Winsor's Hittory of America, Cop 3 rtight, 1887, by 
HouKhton, Miflain & Co.] 
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knows that there was no one time when seventy thousand men were enndled 
in the armies of the United States on drore. The magnitude of the injury 
inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged ^ suim 
a eompariHftn as is in our power of the respective forces. In the year 1777 
the whole number of officers and men in the Eng^ navy was ei^ty>eeven 
thousand. There were at the same time very considerable naval forces in the 
employ of the several states and of the United States govemmoit. Man for 
man, the numerical forces engaged by the two parties were not very much 
unlike. In the Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have outnumbered 
the ikglish. 

The French ally D’Estaing was not averse to a contest. On the 10th of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north wind, he had taken his 
squadron to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slij^ped his cables and went to 
sea also. D’Estaing did not avoid a battle, wd, in the gale which followed, 
engaged the rear of the English fleet. But his own flagSiip, the Languedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after commimicating with Smlivan again, he 
went round to Boston to refit. Samuel Cooper, in a letter, is well aware that 
there was some popiilar disappointment because the count d’Estaing had 
not done more. But he resumes the whole by saying; “The very sound of 
his aid occasioned the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army; liis 
presence suspended the operation of a vast British force in these states, by 
sea and land ; it animated our own efforts ; it protected our coast and navi- 
gation, obliging the enemy to keep their men-of-war and cruisers collected, 
and facilitated our necessary supphes from abroad. By drawing the powerful 
squadron of Adrrural Byron to these seas, it gave security to the iiuands of 
France in the West Indies, and eq^brium to her naval power in the Chan- 
nel, and a decided superiority in the Mediterranean.” 

When it is rememDered that, in the events of the summer and autumn of 
1778, the English lost twenty vessels in their collisions with D’Estaing’s 
fleet, it must be granted that its exploits were by no means inconsiderable.:/ 

NAVAL ENCOUNTEKS; PAUL JONES TAKES THE SBRAFIS 

The first commander-in-chief of the navy, or high admiral, was Ezekiel 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, whom congress had commissioned as such in 
December, 1775. He first went against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also went to the Bahamas, and captured the town of New Providence 
and its governor. Sailing for home, he captured some British vessels off the 
east end of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones* and Captain Barry were doin^ good 
service, and New England cruisers were greatly anno}diig English shipping on 
the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congress, issued 
commissions to naval officers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out in French 
seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts. While the^ 
tl^gs were occurring in European waters, captains Biddle, Manly, M’Neil, 
Hinman, Barry, and others were making many prizes on the American coasts.* 

In 1778, Jones, cruising on the coast of Great Britain, from the Land’s 
End to Solway Firth, where as yet the American flag had never ventm^d, 
made a descent onfehe Scotch coast near Kirkcudbri^t, and plundered the 

P John Paul Jones was bom in Scotland in 1747, and came to Virginia in boyhood. He 
entered the American naval service in 1775, and was active durinL the whole war. He was 
afterwards very active in the Russian service, against the Turks, m the Black Sea, and was 
created rear-admiral in the Russian navy. He died in Paris in 1782. 
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house of the earl of Selldrk, where, tradition says, he had once lived as ser- 
vant, and a second by ni^t on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
he spiked the guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
summer he kept the northwestern coast of England and the southern coast 
of Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and made his name one of terror. 
The next year he returned to cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with a 
single ship, but a squadron, manned by French and Americans. Tliis squad- 
ron consisted of the Bonhomme Rwhara, of forty guns, which he himself com- 
manded, the Alliance^ of thirty-six, the Pallas^ a frigate of thirty-two, and 
two other smaller vessels. Cruising with these ships, he fell in witn a British 
merchant-fleet on its return from the Baltic, under convoy of Captain Pearson, 
with the Serapis, of forty-four guns, and a smaller frigate ; and one of the 
most desperate naval engagements on record took place off Flamborough 
Head. About seven o^clock in the evening Paul Jones in the Bonhomme 
Richard engaged Captain Pearson in the Serapis, the ships advancing nearer 
and nearer, until at length they dropped alongside of each other, head and 
sLem, and so close that the muzzles of the guns grated. [When at a sudden 
slacking in the American fire, Pearson called out to Jones, “ Have you struck ?” 
Jones made his famous answer, ‘‘ I have not begim to fight I’’] In this close 
contact the action continued with the greatest fury till half past ten, during 
which time Jones, who had the greater number of men, vainly attempted 
to board, and the Serapis was set on fire ten or twelve times. After a des- 
perate and last attempt to board Paul Jones, Captain Pearson hauled down 
his colours, two thirds of his men being killed or wounded, and his mainmast 
gone by the board. The Bonhomme Richard was in little better condition, 
for, to add to her misfortimes, the Alliance, coming up in the darkness and 
confusion of the night, and mistaking her for the enemy, had fired a broad- 
side into her, not discovering his error till the glare of the burning Serapis 
had revealed it.^ The next day Paul Jones was obliged to quit his ship, and 
she sank at s(*a almost immediately, with, it is said, great numbers of the 
wounded on board. Of the throe hundred and seventy-five men whom she 
carried, three hundred were killed or wounded. The Pallas captured the 
Countess of Scarborough, and Jones, on the 6th of October, succeeded in 
carrying his shattered vessels into the waters of the Texel.« 

Because of liis achievement of the apparently imj^ossible, and Itecause^ of 
his having been a Scotchman, a British subject by birth, who enlisted with 
Americans and preyed upon British commerce, English historians like English 
officers of the time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and unjustly accused 
him of actual theft. The captain of the Serajm insulted him even in the 
moment of surrendering to him ; the English historian Stedman ^ calls him 

ruffian commander,” and has only this praise for his indomitable courage, 
‘"None but a desperado would have continued the engagement.” And yet 
it was this desperado who first flung the American flag at a masthead, and 
who first carried it into an English port.® 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency. At the close of 1778 a dollar in specie could sdircely be obtained 
for forty in bills. But the very paper was fluctuating in value. Hence a 

[‘ The Alliance was coAmanded by Pierre Landais, who was extremely jealotis of Jones’ 
whose crew always insisted that Landais fired into them with full intention. Landais shortly 
after went insane.] 

p. w. — voi,. XXIII. T 
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set of men arose, who, speculating on this currencv, amassed immense wealth 
while honest men and the nation itself were reauoed to beggary.* Qeorge 
Wasliington vividly expressed the condition of affairs when he wrote that '*t 
requiredl a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of provisions.” But the 
finances of the colonies would have been in far sadder plight had it not b^ 
fcr the Herculean enerries of Robert Morris. According to W. G. Sumner,* 
“ the only man in the history of the world who ever bore the title of super- 
intendent of finance was Robert Morris of Philadelphia.” He ought to luive 
had a peculiar title, for the office he filled has never had a parallel. Among 
his retrenchments, for instance, was the cutting down of $10,525 a month in 
comimssaiy salaries. This saving alone paid for 3,278 rations a day. i^bert 
Morris was, like Washington ana everyone else in authority, the victim of 
opposition and distrust. Although he had been one of the most brilliant 
financiers in the history of the world, after the war was over he was unable 
to manage his own affairs and went into bankruptcy, dying very poor. He 
was of British birth, and was a good offset to the other British contributions 
to the American cause — C5onway, who tried to scheme Washington out of 
office, and the traitor General Charles Lee, who was very nearly granted the 
chief command of the army.o 


DISASTERS IN THE SOUTH; GATES AT CAMDEN 

The war was gathering fresh combatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
mediation between Great Britain and JYance, entered into the lists on the 
side of the latter power, June, 1779. There was no thought of the United 
States in the transaction. John Jay, hastily appointed minister to Spain in 
September, could not obtain a recognition of American independence. But 
the United States hailed the entrance of a new nation into the arena. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 beheld large detachments from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, the commander-in-chief himself, on their way southward. 
Charleston, twice already assailed in vain, was the first object. The siege 
began April 11th, with five thousand British against fifteen hundred Amer- 
icans; the numbers afterwards increasing to eight thousand on the BritLsli 
side and three thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack 
and the defence were still more unequal. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern army, made a brave resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charleston (May 12th) was followed by the loss of the state, or the 
greater part of it. Three expeditions, the chief imder Lord Cornwallis, pene- 
trated into the interior without meeting any repulse So complete was the 
prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
leaving Cornwallis to retain and to extend the conquest which had been made. 

All was not yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like those of 
Georgia, held out in the upper country, whence they made frequent descents 
upon the British posts. Ihe names of Thomas Sumter and Francis Marion 
recall many a chivalrous enterprise. Continental troops and militia were 
inarching from the north under De Kalb, the companion of La Fayette in his 
voyage, and undfir Gates, who assumed the command in North Carolina 
(July). Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors. Gates encountered Cornwallis near Camdpn, and, although much 
superior in numbers, was routed — the militia of Nortn Carolina and Virginia 
leaving the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in vain. 
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The brave De Kalb fell a sacrifice upon the field (Au^t 16th). Two days 
afterwards Sumter was surprised by the British cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton, and his party scattered. Marion was at the same time 
driven into North Carolina.** 

Gates’ popularity, gained by profiting from Schuyler’s good work in the 
Burgo 3 me campaign, never recovered the shock of Camden when he was 
beaten by an inferior numlter. He was accused of cowardice and incom- 
petency, and a court of inquiry proposed but never held, as his successor, the 
brilliant Nathanael Greene, defended him. He has found a recent advoci^ 
in Edward Ghanning,*><> who praises Gates’ plans, and says that the defeat 
was (in the words of Stevens^ a Virginia officer) “ brought on by the damned 
cowardly behaviour of the militia. ”« 

AENOLd’s treason at west point (1780 A.D.) 

The utmost gloom hung over the American affairs in the north. A scheme 
of treason, in the very bosom of the American camp, came to light, wliicli fell 
like a thunderbolt on the country. In September a plot was laid for betray- 
ing the important fortress of West Point, and other posts of the Highlands, 
into the hands of the enemy, the traitor being no other than Arnold, the 
most brilliant officer and one of the most honoured in the American army. 
Arnold, however, with all his fine qualities as a soldier, had in many cases 
shown great want of integrity and disregard of the rights of others; never- 
theless his valour and his many brilliant achievements had cast his faults 
into the shade and placed him in command at Philadelphia. There, however, 
his conduct had given rise to much dissatisfaction. He lived in so expensive 
a style as to liecomc involved in debt, to free himself from which he entered 
into mercantile and privateering speculations. 'This mode of living and these 
siicculations led to tne interference of congress, which required that Washing- 
t on should deliver him a reprimand.^ His debts and money difficulties caused 
him to request, but in vain, a loan from the French minister. _ Hie same 
causes [combined with indignation at the mistakes of congress, with doubt of 
the possibilities of successfully warring with England, and with jealousy of 
other officers more favoured] had already led him to open a secret correspond- 
I'lice with Sir Henry Clinton. The strong and very important post of West 
Point, with its neighbouring dependencies and one wing of the army, were 
now intrusted to the custody and conduct of General Arnold. An interview 
wa.s necessary with some confidential British agent, and Major Andr6, with 
whom Arnold had already carried on a correspondence under the feigned 
names of Gustavus and Anderson, volunteered for this puipose. The out- 
lines of the project were that Arnold should make such a disposition of the 
wing under his command as should enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their 
strong posts and batteries, and throw the troops so entirely into his hands 
that they must inevitably either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces on 

f Nnt hinpr could be more delicate than the form of thia reprimand, which was at once a 
fatherly rebuke and a noble exhortation. Tliough it has been considered somewhat apoc- 
ryphal, there are many reasons for accepting it as given b^ Marbois'.cc “When Arnold was 
brought before him,” says Marbois, ”he kincUy addressed him, saying, JOur profession is the 
chastest of all. Even the shadow of a fault tomishes the lustre of ouP finest achievements. 
The least inadvertence may rob us of the public favour, so hard to be acquired. I reprimand 
you for having forgotten that, in proportion as you Imd rendered yourself formidable to our 
enemies, you should have W^n guarded and temperate in your deportment to your fellow 
citizens. Exhibit anew those noble qualities whicn have pl^ed you on the list of our most 
valu(^ commanders. 1 will myself furnish you, as far as it may be in my power, with oppor- 
tunities of regaining the esteem of your country/ "J 
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the spot. Such a blow, it was deemed, would be irrevocable. Tlie Chitidi 
doop-of-war Vulture^ with Major Andr4 on board, ascended the Hudson, A 
boat was sent off by Arnold at nightfall, which brought Andr4 on shore end 
landed him on the west side of the river, just below the American lines, where 
Arnold was waiting for him. In the mean time the Vulture, having attracted 
the notice of the American gunners, had found it necessary to change her 
position. On the second day, assuming an ordinary dress, and being fur- 
nished with a pass from Arnold, in the name of John Anderson, Andrt set 
out on horseback, with Smith for a ^de, and passed through a remote part 
of the camp, and all the guards and posts, in safety. He had now to pass 
through a district some thirty miles above the island of New York, known 
as neutral CTOund,” a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 
plunderers caUed “Cow-Boys and Skinners.'* 

In passing through Tarrytown, Andre was stopped by three young men, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac van Wert, on the lookout for 
cattle or travellers. Andr^, not prepared for such an encounter — or, as he 
himself said in his letter to Washington, too little versed in deception to 
practise it with any degree of success — offered his captors a considerable 
purse of gold, a valuable watch, or anything which they might name, if they 
would suffer him to proceed to New York. His offers were rejected;^ he 
was searched, suspicious papers were found in his boots, and he was carried 
before Colonel Jamison, the commanding officer on the lines. Although these 
papers were in the handwriting of Arnold, Jamison, unable to believe that his 
commanding officer was a traitor, forwarded them by exprciss to Washington 
at Hartford, and sent to Arnold, informing him of his prisoner, his passport, 
and that papers of a very saspicious character had been found upon him. 
Washington's aides-de-camp were breakfasting with Arnold when Jamison's 
letter arrived. Pretending that it was an inuhediate call to visit one of the 
forts on the other side of the river, Arnold rose from table, called his wife uf)- 
stairs, told her sufficient to throw her into a fainting-fit, mounted a ready- 
saddled horse, rode to the riverside, threw himself into a barge, passed the 
forts, waving a handkerchief by way of flag, and ordered his boatmen to 
row for the Vulture, Andr^ was examined before a board of officers, and 
upon the very story which he himself told he was pronounced a spy, and as 
such was doomed to speedy death. Sir Henry Clinton used the utmost 
efforts to save him.^ The public heart sympathised with him, but martial 
justice demanded his life, and his last prayer that he might be shot rather 
than hanged was denied. The day after the sentence was passed, October 
2ad, it was carried into execution. The sympathy which Andr4 excited in 
the American army is perhaps unexampled under any circumstances. It 
was said that the whole board of general officers shed tears at the drawing up 
and signing the report, and that even Washington wept upon hearing the 
circumstances of his death.* 

All historians have felt pity for Andr4's fate, and a few have impugned the 
justice of his execution, the earl of Stanhope^" especially; he calls it “by far 
the greatest, and perhaps the only blot in Wasliington's most noble career." 
With this numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree, notably 
Lecky 9 and also Massey, who even doubts the propriety of buiying Andrt 
in Westminster Abbey for “services of this character."® 

Arnold received £10,000, and was made a brigadier-general in the British 
army.* 

P The charge haa been made, and denied, that the three captors were very near accepting 
Andrd’s offers, but feared difficulty in collecting them.] 
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THE GENIUS OF GENERAL GREENE 

With Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American his- 
tory, it was evident that some new genius must arise in support of Washing- 
ton if the all-necessary work along the line were to be accomplished. The 
hour and the man came together. In General Nathanael Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gates, was found the man, who saw that what was necessary, 
under the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and 
hold together an army that should keep the British troops busy. To make 
attacks, except imder most advantageous circumstances of surprise and safe 
retreat, was to risk another Camden. General Greene therefore takes his 
place in history as another Fabius like Washington. His retreats make mon- 
otonous reading for the proud American of to-day— they must have been a 
sore trial to the patriot of that time. But all the while the British troops 
were being worn out. 

As in the case of Washington, it seemed at times that the weather must 
be in active alliance with him. It would be difficult to credit those almost 
miraculous instances where General Greene's sorely wearied army just man- 
aged to cross a stream ahead of the British when a merciful flood swept 
clown as a barrier for their defence, or to explain many other coincidences in 
liis favour as anything but the direct interference of providence, if this theory 
would not bring upon that same providence an accusation of fickleness and 
sloth in aiding those whom it apparently wished so well.® 

Cornwallis, conqueror of South Carolina, prepared to march upon North 
Carolina. To secure the upper country, he detached a trusted officer, Major 
Ferguson, with a small band of regular troops and loyalists, in addition to 
whom large accessions were soon obtained from the tory part of the population. 
These recruits, like all of the same stamp, were full "of hatred towards their 
countrymen on the American side, and fierce were the ravages of the pjarty 
as Ferguson marched on. Aroused by the agony of the country, a consider- 
able number of volunteers gathered, under various officers — Colonel Campbell, 
of Virginia, Colonels Cleaveland, Sevier, and Shelby, of North Carolina, and 
others. Nine hundred chosen men hastened to overtake the enemy, whom 
they found encamped in security on King's Mountain, near the frontier of 
vSout h Carolina. The Americans never fought more resolutely. Ferguson was 
killed, and his surviving men surrendered at discretion (October 7th). The 
march of Cornwallis was instantly checked ; instead of advancing, he fell back. 

The year had been marked by important movements in Europe. The 
empress (Catherine of Russia put forth a declaration of independence, as it 
may be styled, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming their right to 
carry on their commerce in time of war exactly as in time of peace, provided 
they conveyed no contraband articles. This doctrine was wholly at variance 
with the rights of search and of blockade, as asserted by England in relation 
to neutral nations. But it prevailed, and a league, by the name of the Armed 
Neutrality, soon comprehended nearly the whole of Europe. On the acces- 
sion of Holland^ to the Armed Neutrality, Great Britain, having just before 
captured a minister to the Dutch from the United Sta^s — Heniy Laurens, 
of South Carolina — declared war at the close of 1780. ^t Holland no more 
became an ally of the United States than Spain had done. 

In the mean time«events were hastening to a crisis in the field.^ General 
Greene determined to save the Carolinas. He was confirmed in his purpose 
by his brigadier, General Morgan, who, distinguished in various actions, won 
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a decisive victory over Tarleton at the Cowpeos, in South Carolina (January 
17th, 1781). Later, Greene and Morgan having retreated in the interv^ 
the main bodies of the armies, Britidi and American, met at Guilford, in 
North Carolina (March 15th). Both retired from the field; the Americans 
first, but the British with the greater loss. Cornwallis withdrew towards 
Wimiington, pursued by Greene, who presently dashed into South Carolina. 
There he was opposed by Lord Rawdon, who at once defeated him in an 
engagement at Hobkirk's Hill, near Camden (April 25th). This was a cruel 
blow to Greene's hopes of surprising South Carolina. “This distressed 
country/' he wrote, “cannot struggle much longer without more effectual 
support." But it was not in Greeners nature to despair. While he advanced 
agamst the stronghold of Ninety-Six, in South Carolina, he detached a body 
of troops imder Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to join a band of Carolinians and 
CJeorgians who were besieging Augusta. The result was the surrender of that 
town (June 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six held out against repeated 
assaults, and Greene was obliged to retire before the superior force which 
Rawdon was leading to raise the siege (June 19th). For a time the war sub- 
sided; then Greene reappeared, and fought the action of Eutaw Springs. 
He lost the field of battle (September 8th) ; but the British, under Colonel 
Stuart, were so much weakened as to give way and retreat precipitately 
towards Charleston. Thus from defeat to defeat, without the intermission of 
a single victory, in the common sense, Greene had now marched, now retreated, 
in such a brave and brilliant way as to force the enemy back upon the sea- 
board. The successes of the militia and of the partisan corps had been 
equally effective. All the upper country, not only of the Carolinas, but of 
Georgia, was once more in the Araencan possession. 

At the time when things were darkest at the south, greater perils arose at 
the centre of the country. Virginia was invaded in the first days of 1781 by 
a formidable force, chiefly of loyalists under the traitor Arnold. He took 
Richmond, but only to leave it and retire to Portsmouth, where he bade 
defiance both to the American militia and the French vessels from Newport 
(January). Soon after, two thousand British troops were sent from New 
York, under General Phillips, with directions to march up the Chesapeake 
against Maryland and Pennsylvania (March). This plan embraced the two- 
fmd idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistance and of laying the 
central states equally prostrate. At about the same time Cornwallis, baffled 
by Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assembled in Virginia. 
They, meanwhile, had penetrated the interior, swept the plantations and 
the towns, and taken Petersburg (April). The arrival of Cornwallis completed 
the* array of the enemy (May). The very heart of the country was in danger. 

The nation was far from being up to the emergency A spirit of weariness 
and selfishness was prevailing among the people. The army, ill-disciplined 
and ill-paid, was exceedingly restless. Troops of the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey lines had broken out into actual revolt at the beginning of the year. 
The government was still ineffective, the confederation feeble, congress inert, 
not S) say broken down. When one reads that this body stood ready to 
give up the Mississippi to Spain, nay, to waive the exi)ress acknowledgment 
of American indej^ndence as an indispensable preliminary to negotiations 
with Great Britain— when one reads these things, he may well wonder that 
there were any preparations to meet the exigencies of the times. The German 
baron von Steuben,^ collecting troops in Virginia at thr time of the invasion, 

p To Baron Steuben had been due the reform of the drill. It may be instructive to see 
how the Prussian officer had set about bringing this irregular force into somethmg like military 
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was afterwards joined ^ La Fayette, whose troops had been clad on their 
march at his expense. By sea, the Frm<^ fleet was engaged in defending the 
coasts against the invader. It seemed as if the stranrar were the only defender 
of Virginia and of America. But on the southern norder was Greene, with 
his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was Washington, planning, 
acting, summoning troops from the states, and the French from Newport, to 
aid him in an attack upon New York, as the stronghold of the foe, until, oon- 
vinced of the impossibility of securing the force required for such an enter- 
prise, he resolved upon taking the command in Virginia (August 14th). 
Thither he at once directed the greater part of hie scanty troops, as well as of 
the French. The allied army was to be strengthened by the French-fleet, 
and not merely by that of Newport, but by another and a larger fleet frofn 
the West Indies. 


THE SURRENDER AT TORKTOWN, AND END OP THE WAR 

The British under Cornwallis were now within fortified lines at Yorktown 
and Gloucester (August lst-22nd). There they had retired under orders from 
the eommander-in-chief at New York, who thought both that post and the 
Virginian conquests in danger from the increasing activity of the Americans, 
and aspccially the French. Little had been done in the field by Cornwallis. 
He had been most gallantly watched, and even pursued by La Fayette, whose 
praises for skill, as well as heroism, rang far and wide. Washington and the 
French general Rochambeau joined La Fayette at Williamsburg (September 
14th). A great fleet under Count de Grasse was already in the Chesapeake. 
As soon as the land forces arrived, the siege of Yorktown was begun (&p- 
tember 28th). The result was certain. Washington had contrived to leave 
Sir Henry Clinton impressed with the idea that New York was still the main 
object. Sir Henry, therefore, thought of no reinforcements for Cornwallis, 
until they were too late, until, indeed, they were out of the question in con- 
sequence of the naval .superiority of the French. In factj an expedition to 
lay waste the eastern part of Connecticut was occupying Clinton’s mind. He 
plae<»il the loyalists and the Hessians despatched for ttie purpose under the 
traitor Arnold, who succeeded in destroying New London in September. Thus 
there were but seven thousand five hundred British at Yorktown to resist 
nine thousand Americans and seven thou.sand French, besides the numerous 
fleet. In less than three weeks Cornwallis asked for terms (October 17th), 
and two days afterwards surrendered. 

The blow was decisive. The United States were transported. Govern- 
ment, army, people were for once united, for once elevated to the altitude of 

order, witli the sanction of Washington. He drafted a hundred and twenty men from the 
line, as a guard for the chief-in-command. He drilled them himself twice a day. a 
fortnight my company knew perfectly how to bear arms, had a milita^ air, knew how to 
march, deploy, and execute some little manccuvres with excellent precision.” In the o^rse 
of instruction he departed altogether from the general rule. ”ln our European armies a 
man who has been drilled for three months is called a recruit; here, in two months, I must 
have a soldier. In Europe we had a number of evolutions very pFett>[ to look at when well 
executed, but in my opinion absolutelv useless so far as essential objects are concerned.” 
He reversed the whole system of eternal manual and platoon exercSIes, and commenc^ with 
manceuATes. He soon taught them something better than the pedantic routine which was 
taught in manuals of tactics. To the objectors against Steuben’s system it was answered 
that ”in fact there was ifo time to spare in learning the minutis — the troops must be prepay 
for instant combat.” The sagacious German had his men at drill every morning at sunrise, 
and he soon made the colonels of regiments not ashsmed of instructing their recruits. — 
KAPP.ee] 
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«tlioee noble spirits who, like Washington, had sustained the natioi^ unti l the 
moment of 'victoiy, "The play is over,” wrote La Fayette, “and the fifth 
aet is just finished.” "0 Gkid !” exclaimed Lord North, the English prima 
minister, on hearing of the event. “It is all over — all over !” 

It was Washington's earnest desire to avail of the French fleet in an 
attack on Charleston. De Grasse refused. Then Washington urged him to 
tran^rt troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in 
the West Indies, and sailed thither. The French under Rochamteau went 
into winter quarters at Williamsburg, while the Americans marched, a part 
to reinforce the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. 
Brsspects were uncertain. It was evident that the war was approaching its 
dose, but none could tell how nearly. 

A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a 
dose (February 27th, 1782) led to a change of ministry. Determining to 
recognise the independence of the United States, and to concentrate hostilities 
against the European powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah — ^in a word, the entire seaboard. It was the result of past cam- 
paigns, not of any present one. The Americans were without armies, without 
simplies, at least without such as were indispensable for any active operations. 
When the French under Rochambeau reached the American camp on the 
Hudson in the autumn, they passed between two Imes of troops clothed and 
armed by subsidies from France. It was a touching tribute of gratitude, and 
an equally touching confession of weakness. All out a single corps oi the 
Frendi embarked at the close of the year. The remainder followed in the 
ensuing spring. Peace was then decided upon. It had been brought about 
by other operations besides those which have been described. The contest in 
America, indeed, was but an episode in the extended warfare of the period. 
Upon the sea, the fleets of Britain hardly encountered an American man-of- 
war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and Spain and Holland. 
By land, the French opposed the British in the East Indies, upon the coast 
of Africa, and in the West Indies. They also aided the Spaniards to conquer 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in vain, the great stronghold 
of Gibrmtar. The Spanish forces were also active in the Floridas. Holland 
alone of the European combatants made no stand against Great Britain. In 
the Indies, both East and West, and in South American Guiana, the Dutch 
were immense losers. What was gained from them, however, did not com- 
pensate for what was lost to others by the British. The preliminaries of 
peace, at first with America (November 30th, 1782), and afterwards with the 
Eu«>pean powers (January 20th, 1783), were signed to the general content- 
ment of Great Britain, of Europe, and of America. 

Hostilities soon ceased. In America, Sir Guy Carleton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (April 8th). Washington, with the con- 
srat of congress, made proclamation to the same effect. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the day on which hostilities were stayed was the anniversary of that 
on which they were begun at Lexington, eight years before (April 19th). 
Measures,^ already proposed by the British commander, were at once taken 
on both rides for thf release of prisoners. The treatment and the exchange 
of these unfortunate men had given rise to great ^fficulties during the war. 
Even where actual cruelty did not exist, etiquette and policy were too strong 
for humanity. The horrors of the British jails and prison ships were by-words, 
and when their unhappy victims were offered in exchange for the better 
treated prisoners of the other ride, the Americans heritatea to receive them. 
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The ttoopi aurreodeied »i Saratoga, on condition of a free paesage to. 
Great Bntatn, were detained, in consequence of various objections, to be 
freed <nily by desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. In 
short, the prisoners of both armies seem to have been regarded in the light of 
troublesome burdens, alike by those who had captured them and those from 
whom they were captured. Individual benevolence alone lights up the 
gloomy scene. At the close of the war, we find congress, on the recommen- 
dation of Washington, voting its thanks to Reuben Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork, for his humane succours to the American prisoners in Ireland. 

Negotiations for peace met with many interruptions. So far as the 
United States were concerned, the questions of boundary, of the St. LawroMs 
and Nevdoundland fisheries, of indemnity to British creditors as well as. to 
American loyalists, were all knotty points ; the more so that the four nego- 
tiators— Franklin, John Jay, John Adams, and Hen^ Laurens — were 1^ no 
means agreed upon the principles by which to decide them. Some of the 
envoys, moreover, were possessed of the idea that France was disposed to 
betray her American allies ; and so strong was this feeling that the consent of 
the French government, the point which had been agreed upon as the essen- 
tial condition of making peace, was not even asked before the signature of 
the preliminaries already mentioned. It was before the preliminaries were 
signed that all these embarrassments appeared, and they continued after- 
wards. At length, however, definitive treaties were signed at Paris and at 
Versailles between Great Britain and her foes (September 3rd). The treaty 
with Holland was not concluded until the following spring. America obtiuned 
her independence, with all the accompanying privileges and possessions which 
she desired. She agreed, however, against her will, to make her debts good, 
and to recommend the loyalists, whose property had been confiscated, to the 
favour of the state governments. Spain recovered the Floridas. The otW 
terms of the treaties — the cessions on one side and on the other— have been 
detailed elsewhere in our history. The treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was formally confirmed by congress at the beginning of the 
following year (January 14th, 1784). After long delays, the British withdrew 
from their post on the Penobscot. New Y ork was evacuated (November 26th, 
1783), and ten days later the remaining forces embarked from Staten Idand 
and Long Island (December 4th-6th). A few western posts excepted, the 
territory of the United States was free. 


MUTINIES IN THE AMERICAN ARMY 

The disposal of the American army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, the army had addressed confess on the subject of the pay, then 
months, and even years, in arrears (Decenmer, 1782). Confess was ^werless. 
The army was incensed. When, therefore, anonymous addresses to the offi- 
cers were issued from the camp at Newburg, proposing the alternative of 
redress or of desertion,^ the worst consequences appears inevitable. Tlie 
more so, that the excitement was greatest amongst the better class of soldiers, 
the “worthy and faithful men,'' as their commander desfribed them, “who, 
from their early engaging in the war at moderate bounties, and from their 
patient continuance imder innumerable distresses, have not only deserved 
well of their country, t)ut have obtained an honourable distinction over those 

* “If peace [comes], that nothine shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that you will retire to some unsettlra country.*’ 
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idiOfWith shorter times, have gained large (pecuniary remuvds.” WiMilbiiigton] 
itad Washington alone, was equal to the cri^. He had reijelled with tmutter- 
rfiaHnin the offer of a crown from certain individuals in the army a year 
before (May, 1782). He now rebuked the spirit of the Newburg addiesses, 
and by his majestic integrity quelled the rising passions of those around him! 
But he entered with all the greater fervour into the just claims of the army. 
His refusal at the outset of the war, renewed at the close, to receive any com- 
pensation for his services to the country, placed him in precisely the position 
from which he could now appeal in behalf of his officers and soldiers to con- 
gress and the nation. His voice was heard. The anny obtained a promise 
of its pay, including the commutation to a fixed sum of the half pay for life 
formerly promised to the officers at the expiration of the war (March, 1783). 
All was not yet secure. But three months later, and a body of Pennsylvanian 
troops marched upon congress itself in Philadelphia. Washington denounced 
the act with scorn. “These Pennsylvania levies,” he says, “who have now 
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mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, wlio have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war/^ He at once sent a force to reduce and to chastise them. 

‘‘It is high time for a peace,” Washington had written some months pre- 
viously. The army was slowly disbanded, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was made, November 3rd. A 
few troops were still retained in arms. Of these, and of his faithful officers, 
the commandcr-in-chief took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Annapolis, where congress was in session, and there resigned 
{December 23rd) the commission which he had held, unstained and glonous, 
fur eight years and a half. 

It seems as if he left no one behind him. The town and the state each 
had its authorities^ but the nation was without a government, at least with 
noting more than the name of one. Yet the need of a directing and a sus- 
taining power had never been greater or clearer. If the war itself was over, 
its consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting inflifences, were but begun. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
eommander-in -chief . At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties. 
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In his relationB to eongresfi, to tlie tMMt w tbe citixeDs, as as in 
those to foreigners^ whether allies or ^emie^he had been alxnost as much 
the civil as the military head of the country. The arm that had led the nation 
through the field was now lifted to point out the paths that opened beyond. 

According to the system of policy the states shall adopt at this moment’' — 
thus Washington wrote to the governors of the states, on disbanding; the 
army — “ they will stand or fall ; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet 
to be decided whether the revolution must ultimately be considered as a 
blessing or a curse — a blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. There are 
lour things,” he continued, “which I humbly conceive are essential to the 
well-being, I may even venture to say to the existence, of the United States 
as an independent power: 

“ (1) An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 

“ (2) A sacred regard to public justice. 

(3) The adoption of a proper peace establishment. And 
“ (4) The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition among the 
people of the United States which will induce them to forget their local preju- 
dices and policies; to make those mutual concessions winch are requisite to 
the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community.”^ 

In summing up the results of the Revolution, John Fiske 7 very justly 
asserts that, despite the humiliation for George III and the men who had 
been his tools, the day when the war was concluded was a day of happy 
omen for the English race, in the Old World as well as in the New.” a 
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A auEAT political principle had been strengthened by the sucress 
of the Revolution; republican government had been rcvbed in a 
fashion unknown since ancient times. The territory claimed by 
Virginia was larger than the island of Great Rritain. The federal 
republic included an area nearly four times as large as that of France. 
The suffrage was still limited to the holder of land ; but the spirit 
of the Revolution looked towards abolishing all legal distinctions 
between man and man; and the foundation of later democracy, 
with its universal suffrage, was thus already laid. The influence of 
the republican spirit upon the rest of the world was not yet dis- 
cerned; but the United States had established for themselves two 
principle^ which seriously affected other nations. Forty years later 
not one of tlic Spanish continental colonie.s acknowledged the author- 
ity of the home government. The other principle was that of tlie 
rights of man. The success of the Revolution was a shock to the 
Bv.stem of privilege and of class exemptions from the common bur- 
dens, whicli had lasted since feudal time.s. The French Revolution 
of 1789 was an attempt to apply upon alien ground tljc principles of 
the American Revolution. — Albert Bushnell Haiit.<» 


JOHN nSKE ON “the CRITICAL TERIOD 01-' AMERICAN HISTORY’’^ 

“ The times that tried men’s souls are over,” said Thomas Paine in the 
last number of the Crisis, which he published after hearing that the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace had been concluded. Paine was sadly mis- 
taken. The mos^ trying time of all was just beginning. It is not too much 
to say that the Mriod of five years following the peace of 17S3 was the most 
critical moment in all the history of the American people. The dangers from 
which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than Ahe dangers from which 
we were saved in 1865. In the w'ar of Secession the love of union had come 

' Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 1888, by John Fiske. 
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to be so strong that thousands of men gave up their lives for it as dieerfully 
and triumphantly as the martyrs of older times, who sang their hymns of praise 
even while their flesh was withermg in the relentless flames. In I7M the 
love of union, as a sentiment for which men would fight, had scarcely come 
into existence. The souls of the men of that day had not been thrilled by 
the immortal eloquence of Webster, nor had they gained the historic experi- 
ence which gave to Webster^s words their meaning and their charm. The 
men of 1783 dwelt in a long, straggling series of republics fringing the Atlantic 
coast, bordered on tlie north and south and west by two European powers, 
whose hostility they had some reason to dread. Had there been such a gov- 
enimfjnt that the whole power of the thirteen states could have been sw&tly 
and vigorously wielded as a unit, the British, fighting at such disadvan^e 
as they did, might have been driven to their ships in less than a year. Ine 
length of the war and its worst ^rdships had been chiefly due to want of 
organisation. Congress had steadily declined in power and in respectability; 
it was much weaker at the end of the war than at the beginning, and there 
was r(\ason to fvar that as soon as the common pressure was removed the need 
for concerted action would quite cease to be felt, and the scarcely formed 
Union would break into pieces' There was an intensely powerful sentiment 
in favour of local self-government. This feeling was scarcely less strong 
as between states like Connecticut and Rhode Island, or Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, than it was between Athens and Megara, Argos and Sparta, in the 
great days of Grecian history. A most wholesome feeling it was, and one 
wliicli needed not so much to be curbed as to be guided in the right 
direction. 

Lhiless the most profound and delicate statesmanship should be forth- 
coming to take this sentiment under its guidance, there was much reason to 
fear that the relcrase from the common adhesion to Great Britain would end 
ill setting up thirteen little republics, ripe for endless squabbling, like the 
republies of ancient Greece and medijeval Italy, and ready to become the prey 
of England and Spain, even as Greece became the prey of Macedonia. 

Frederick of Prussia, though friendly to the Americans, argued that the 
mcni extent of country from Maine to Georgia would suffice either to break 
up the Union or to make a monarchy necessary. No republic, he said, had 
ever long existc^d on so great a scale. The Roman Republic had been trans- 
formed into a despotism mainly by the excessive enlargement of its area. 
It was only little states, like Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, that could 
maintain a republican government. Such arguments overlooked three 
essential differences between the Roman Republic and the United States. 
The Roman Republic in Cajsar's time comprised peoples differing widely 
in blood, in speech, and in degree of civilisation; it was perpetually threatened 
on all its frontiers by powerful enemies, and representative assemblies were 
unknown to it. The only free government of which the Roman knew any- 
thing was that of the primary assembly or town-meeting. On the other 
hand, the people of the United States were all English in speech, and mainly 
English in blood. The differences in degree of civilisation between such states 
as Massachusetts and North Carolina were considerable, but in comparison 
with such differences as those between Attica and Lusitania they might well 
be called slight. The attacks of savages on the frontier w^;re cruel and annoy- 
ing, but never since the time of King Philip had they seemed to threaten 
the existence of theywhite man. A very small military establishment was 
quite enough to deal with the Indians. And, to crown all, the American 
people were thoroughly familiar with the principle of representation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in England, and for mOTeth^ 
a cmtury in America. 'Die governments of the thirt^n states were all 
siinilar, and the political ideas of one were perfectly intelligible to all the 
others. It was essentially fallacious, therefore, to liken the case of the 
States to that of ancient Rome. ^ 

But there was another feature of the case which was quite hidden from 
the men of 1783. Just before the assembling of the first continental con- 
gress, James Watt had completed his steam-engine; in the summer of 1787 
while the federal convention was sitting at Philadelphia, John Fitch launched 
his first steamboat on the Delaware river; and Stephenson's invention of 
the locomotive was to follow in less than half a century. But for the military 
aid of railroads the government would hardly have succeeded in puttine 
down the rebellion of the Southern states. In the debates on the Oregon 
Bill in the United States senate in 1843, the idea that the United States 
could ever have an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly 
ridwuled by some of the members. It would take ten months, said George 
McDuffie, the very able senator from South Carolina, for representatives to 
gpt from that territory to the District of Columbia and back again. Yet 
since the building of railroads to the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston 
to the capital of Oregon in much less time than it took John Hancock to make 
the journey from Boston to Philadelphia. Railroads and telegraphs have 
made that vast country, both for political and for social purposes, more snug 
and compact than little Switzerland was in the Middle Ages or New England 
a century ago. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the Declaration of Independence 
there were three kinds of government in the colonics. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had always been true republics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, anrl 
Maryland presented the appearance of limited hereditary monarchies. The 
other eight colonies were viceroyalties, with governors appointed by the king 
while in all alike the people elected the legislatures. ' 

The organisation of the single state was old in principle and well under- 
stood by everybody. On the other hand, the principles upon which the 
various relations of the states to each other were to be adjusted were not 
well understood. There was wide disagreement upon the subject, and the 
^tempt to compromise between opposing views was not at first successful. 
Hence, in the management of affairs which concerned the United States as 
a nation, we shall not find the central machinery working smoothly or quietly. 
We are about to traverse a period of uncertainty and confusion, in which 
it required all the political sagacity and all the good temper of the people 
to save the half-built ship of state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 

Until the connection with England was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were not united, nor were they sovereign. It is also clear that in 
the very act of severing their connection with England these commonwealths 
entered into some sort of union which was incompatible with their absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and so on through the list, that declared their independence 
of Great Britain, but it was the representatives of the United States in con- 
gress assembled, and speaking as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declaration was adopted, congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the “ articles of confederation and perpetual union," by 
which the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur- 
tailed in many important particulars. 
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A most remarkable body waa wb ^ecmtifiental cmieress.” For the 
vicissitudes throu^ which it paased, there is peihaps no otiier revolutionary 
body, save the Long Parliament, which can be compared with it. The most 
fundamental of all the attributes of sovereignty— the power of taxation— 
was not given to con^ss. The states shared with congress the powers of 
coining money, of emitting bills of credit, and of making their promissory 
notes a legal tender for d^ts. Such was the constitution under which the 
United States had beran to drift towards anarchy even before the close of the 
Revolutionary War, but which could only be amended by the unanimous 
consent of all the thirteen states.^ 


THE CHAOS AFTER THE REVOLUTION (1783 A.D.) 

There was hardly a political principle upon which the entire country 
agreed. There was not one political power by which it was governed. Inter- 
ests were opposed to interests, classes to classes; nay, men to men. When the 
officers of the army, for instance, formed into a society, under the name of 
th(' Cincinnati, for the purpose of keeping up their relations with one another, 
and more particularly of succouring those who might fall into distress, a 
general uproar was raised, because the membership of the society was to 
be hereditary, from father to son or from kinsman to kinsman. It was 
found necessary to strike out this provision, at the first general meeting of 
the Cincinnati (1784). Even then, though there remained nothing but a 
charitable association, it was inveighed against as a caste, as an aristocracy — 
nb anything, in short, save what it really was. It is easy to say that all this 
IS a feign of republicanism, of a devoted anxiety to preserve the institutions 
for which loss and sufferings had been endured. But it is a clearer sign of 
the suspicions and the collisions which were rending the nation asunder. 

I'he states were absorbed in their owm troubles. The debts of the con- 
federation lay heavy upon them, in addition to those contracted by themselves. 
Their citizens were impoverished, here and there maddened by the calamities 
and the burdens, private and public, which they were obliged to bear together. 
At Exeter, the assembly of New Hampshire was assailed by two hundred 
men with weapons, demanding an emission of paper money. All day the 
insurgents held possession of the legislative chamber; but in the early even- 
ing they were dispersed by a rumour that Exeter was taking up anns against 
them (1786). The same year occurred Shays' Rebellion, in which the courts 
of Massachusetts were prevented from holding their usual sessions by bodies 
of armed men, under Captain Daniel Shays, whose main object it was to 
prevent any collection of debts or taxes. Nearly two thousand were in arms 
at the beginning of the following year (1787). The horror excited in the 
rest of the country was intense. Congress ordered troops to be raised ; but, 
as it had no power to interfere with the states, the pretext of Indian hostilities 
was set up. Massachusetts was fortunate in having James Bowdoin for a 
governor. One or two thousand militia, imder the command of General 
Lincoln, marched against the insurgents, who were put to rout. Of all the 
prisoners, fourteen alone were tried and condemned, not one being executed. 
The insurrection had lasted about six months. ^ 

Nor were such insurrections the only ones of the time. A body of settlers 
in Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, held their land by 
grants from Connecticut, long the claimant of the territory. When Con- 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and tiie latter state insisted upon the 
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necessity of new titles to the settlements of Wyoming, the settlers armed 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787). What 
was threatened there was actually executed elsewhere. The western counties 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States, organised 
an independent government, as the state of “Franklin^' or “Frankland" 
(1784). But the people were divided, and the governor. Colonel &vier, 
of King's Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponents 
of an independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of indepeni 
ence had been revived in the Kentucky counties of Virginia. Petitions and 
resolutions led to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the independ- 
ence of Kentucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after petitioned 
congress for admission to the Union, but without immediate effect. Maine 
again and again strove to be detached from Massachusetts (1786). The 
case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, then known 
as the New Hampshire grants, declared it the state of Vermont (January, 
1777), and asked admission to the Union in July. The request w^as denied^ 
on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures were tlien 
made to the British authorities in Canada, with whom the Vermonters might 
well wish to be on good terms, so long as they were excluded from the Union. 
Congress took alarm, but still kept Vermont at a distance (1782). So Ver- 
mont remained aloof, contented, one may believe, to be free from the troubles 
of the United States. 

Partially settled at the time when the confederation was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undecided. It united the smaller 
states, as a general rule, against the larger ones, by whom the western regions 
were claimed. Besides these great divisions between north and south, and 
between the larger and the smaller states, there were boundary questions. 

The general government continued in the same feeble state. If there 
was any change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to 
a still lower degree of inefficiency. There was even Icjss attention to its wants 
on the part of the states; its requisitions went almost unanswered, their 
obligations almost unregarded. The superintendent of finances, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the country 
had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his office in 
despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a bank — the Bank of North 
America (1781) — was recommended by congress to the states, with the request 
that branches should be established; but in vain. Congress, in 1783, renewed 
its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on imports, if only 
for a limited period. After long delay, a^ fresh appeal was made with really 
piteous representations of the national insolvency. New York refused to 
comply upon the terms proposed, and congress was again humiliated in 
1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused itself upon another, 
and asked for authority over foreign commerce. But the supplications of 
congress to the states were once more denied. 

On one point alone was congress worthy to be called a government. It 
organised the western territory, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them- 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forw&.rd by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
division and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at first, embraced 
the organisation of the entire western territory, out of which seventeen states, 
all free, were to be formed. The proposed prohibition of slavery was at once 
voted down; otherwise the project was adopted, in April, 1784. But the 
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cessions of the states not yet covering the whole of the re^on thus appor- 
tioned, its organisation was postponed until the national title to the lands 
could be made complete. Massachusetts, in 1785, and Connecticut, in 1786, 
coded their claims, the latter state, however, with a reservation. Treaties with 
various tribes disposed in part of the Indian titles to the western territories 
(1784-1786). All these cessions completing the hold of the nation upon the 
tract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised as the 
Northwest Territory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787).^ Tliis 
intrusted the government of the territory partly to officers appointed by 
congress, and partly to an assembly to be chosen by the settlers as soon as 
they amounted to five thousand. Articles provided for tlie equal rights and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the division of the terri- 
tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements followed 
fast. A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at Marietta 
(1788). 

Singular enough, while congress was taking those steps to preserve the 
western domains, it was taking others to endanger them, hunger to secure 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central states assented 
to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (1786). In this 
they had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears 
to have attached more importance to internal communication between the 
west and tlie east alone than to that wider intercourse which the west would 
possess by means of its rifiighty river. Jefferson, then the American minister 
at l^iris, was farther-sighted. ^^^The act,^' he wrote, “which abandons 
the navigation of the Mississippi, is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country^' (1787). Suppose the right to the Mississippi waived, 
even for a limited period, and the probability is that a large number of the 
western settlers, conceiving themselves sacrificed, would have separated 
from their countrymen [as the Kentuckians actually threatened to do], and 
gained a passage through the stream either in war or in alliance with Spain. 

Relations with Great Britain were still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. Nor were they less threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
e xacted the surrender of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
recjuired at the same time to provide for the debts of great magnitude due to 
British mcTchants. This, howev(T, was not done. Congress was unable, 
jiiul the states w’ere imwilling, to effect anything — five states, indeed, continu- 
ing or commencing measures to prevent the collection of British debts. When, 
therefore, John Adams, the first minister to Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, he was 
met at once by the demand that the American part in the treaty should 
be fulfilled (1786). A remonstrance which congress addressed to the states 
was altogether in vain (1787). 

“The consideration felt for America by Europe,^’ wrote La Fayette, “is 
diminishing to a degree truly painful ; and what has been gained by the Revo- 
lution is in danger of being lost little by little.” Amid this tottering of the 
national system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had been 
laid deep in the past, the institutions, political and social, that had been reared 
above them, remained to support the present uncertainti^. Every strong 
principle of the mother country, every broad reform of the colonies, contrib- 
uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. The 
claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father's property, if not to all 

A. B. Hart h says of this ordinance that “it was inferior in importance only to the Federal 
constitution.*’] 
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the prerogatives of primogeniture, was gradually prohibited, Gleorgia taking 
the lead. Suffrage was extended in several states, from holders of real or 
personal property to all tax-paying freemen. Personal liberty obtained 
extension and protection. The class of indented servants diminished. That 
of slaves disappeared altogether in some of the states. Massachusetts, 
declaring men free and equal by her Bill of Rights, was pronounced by her 
supreme court to have put an end to slavery within her liniits (1780-1783). 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut forbade the 
importation of slaves, and the bondage of any persons thereafter born upon 
their soil. Other states declared against the transportation of slaves from 
state to state, others against the foreign slave trade; all, in fine, moving 
with greater or less energy in the same direction, save only South Carolina 
and Borgia. Societies were formed in many places to quicken the action 
of the authorities. In making exertions, and in maintaining principles like 
these, the nation was proving its title to independence. 

Nothing, however, was more full of promise than the religious privileges 
to which the states consented. Rhode Island struck out the prohibitory 
statute against Roman Catholics (1784). But Rhode Island was no longer 
^Qone in her glory. The majority of the state constitutions allowed entire 
rSigious liberty. The only real restrictions upon it were those to which the 
Puritan states still clung, in enforcing the payment of taxes and the attend- 
ance upon services in some church or other — the old leaven not having entirely 
lost its power. Particular foniis of faith were here and there required, if not 
from the citizens, at any rate from the magistrates ; Roman Catholics being 
excluded from office in several states of the north, the centre, and the south. 

A CONVENTION DEVISES THE CONSTITUTION (1787 A.D.) 

It was time for the nation to profit by the examples and the principles 
that have been enumerated — time for it to guard against the conflicts and 
the perils that have been described. Alexander Hamilton conceived the 
idea of a convention for forming a national constitution as early as 1780. 
Other individuals, including Thomas Paine, advocated the same measure, 
in private or in public. The legislature of New York supported it in 1782. 
The legislature of Massachusetts supported it in 1785. 

A convention of five states at Annapolis recommended a national con- 
vention at Philadelphia in the ensuing month of May. 

The first to act upon this proposal from Annapolis was the state so often 
foremost in the cause of the country, Virginia. The example thus set was at 
once followed by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Delaware. 
By the time these states declared themselves (February, 1787), congress, 
after many doubts as to the propriety of the course, came out with a call 
of its own, but limited its summons to a convention “for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the articles of confederation.** 

The state house at Philadelphia was chosen for the sessions of the con- 
vention. The day fixed for the opening arrived, only two states being repre- 
eented, namely, Virginia and Pennsylvania. At length, eleven days after the 
appointed time, ^he representatives of seven states — a bare majority — assem- 
bled and opened the convention. As a matter of course, George Washington 
was elected president (May 25th). 

The United States of America never wore a more majestic aspect than 
in the convention, which gradually filled up with the delegates of every 
state except Rhode Island. The purpose of the assembly was sufficient 
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to invest it with solemnity. To meet in the design of strengthening instead 
of enfeebling authority, of forming a government which should enable the 
nation to fulfil instead of eluding its obligations alike to the citizen and the 
stranger — to meet with these intentions was to do what the world had never 
witnessed. It is scarcely necessary to say that lower motives entered in; 
that the interests of classes and of sections, the prejudices of narrow poli- 
ticians and of selfish men, obtruded themselves with ominous strength. 
Many of the members were altogether unequal to the national duties of the 
convention. But they were surrounded by others of a nobler mould, includ- 
ing the venerable Franklin, lately returned from his French mission, the 
representative of the later colonial days; and by several representatives of 
the younger class of patriots, notably by Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison. 

The rules of the convention ordered secrecy of debate and the right of 
each state to an equal vote. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, then opened 
the deliberations upon a constitution by offering a series of resolutions pro- 
posing a national legislature of two branches, a national executive, and a 
national judiciary of supreme and inferior tribunals. Charles C. PiiickHeyi 
of South Carolina, offered a sketch of government, based on the same prin^ 
ciples as Randolph's, but developed with greater detail. Both the plans 
were n^ferred to a committee of the whole ; but Randolph's, or the Virginia 
plan, as it was rightly called, engrossed the debate. At the end of a fort- 
night the coiimiittce reported in favour of the Virginia system. On the 
report of the committee, a new plan was offered by William Patterson, of 
New Jersey. This New Jersey plan, so styled, proposed a government of 
much more limited powers than that of the Virginia pattern. The two were 
referred to a committee of the whole. 

Parties were by this time but too distinctly defined. The federal side 
was taken, as a general rule, by the representatives of the small states, the 
national by those of the large. Whatever was upheld by the large states, 
especially Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and, above all, Virginia, was, as 
if for this simple Reason, opfjosed by the small ones. There was a constant 
dread of the dominion which, it was supposed, would be exercised by the 
superior states to the disadvantage and the disgrace of those of inferior rank. 
Perhaps the tone assumed by the largo states was such as reasonably to inspire 
suspicion. Certain it is, that the breach between the two parties grew wider 
ainl wider, particularly when the committee and the convention pronounced 
in favour of the national plan. Within ten days afterwards, Franklin [who 
was by no means a pious man], shocked by the altercations around him, 
moved that prayers should be said every morning. The motion was parried, 
partly, it was said, to prevent the public from surmising the divisions of the 
convention. 1 

The starting-point, so far as theory was concerned, of the two parties, 
was the government by states. In this, the federal members argued, resides 
the only principle of sovereignty, and to this recourse must be had for the 
life and breath of a government for the nation. Hence the name of Federal, 
implying the support of a league — that is, a league between the states — as 
the true form of a general government. All this the nationtjl party opposed. 
Wo are not met, they reasoned, to fashion a constitution out of tlie states 
or for the states, but to create a constitution for the people ; it is the people, 
not the states, who are to be governed and united ; it is the people, moreover, 

[‘ The actual reason why they did not engage a chaplain was because they had no money 
^ pay him. — J. S. Landon.^] 
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from whom the power required for the constitution is to emanate. At the 
same time, the national members, with a few exceptions, were far from deny- 
ing the excellence of state governments. 

But the votes to be t^en in the legislative branches of the new govern- 
ment are not, it was asserted, the votes of the states, but the votes of the 
people; let them, therefore, be given according to the numbers of the people, 
not of the states. Not so, replied the federal members — ^and they had reason 
to be excited, for it was from apprehension on this very point that they had 
opposed the national plan — ^not so, they replied, or our states, with their 
scanty votes, will be utterly absorbed in the larger states. One of the small 
states, Delaware, sent her representatives with express instructions to reserve 
her equal vote in the national legislature. But the federal party, already 
disappointed, found itself doomed to a fresh disappointment. Abandoning, 
or intimating that it was willing to abandon, the claim of an equal vote in 
both branches of the legislature, it stood the firmer for equality in one of the 
branches — the senate of the constitution. Even this more moderate demand 
was disregarded by the majority, intent upon unequal votes in both the 
branches. 

Great agitation followed. “We will sooner submit to foreign power!” 
cried a representative from one of the small states. But for the reference 
of the matter to a committee, who, at the instance of Franklin, adopted a 
compromise, making the votes of the states equal in the senate, the work 
of the convention would have come to a sudden close. As it was, the report 
of the committee but partly satisfied the small states, while it kindled the 
wrath of the larger “If no compromise should take place,'' asked Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, “what will be the consequence? A secession will 
take place, for soiiKi gentlemen seem decided on it." It was the federal party 
that talked of secession. The national party, no wiser, as a whole, spoke 
of the dismemberment and absorption of th(i smaller states, hinting at the 
sword. Fortunately, peace prevailed. The compromise was accepted, 
and both national and federal members united in determining on an equal 
vote in the senate and an unequal vote in the house that were to be. 

Another division besides that between the large and the small states 
had now appeared. Slavery separated the North from the South. The 
first struggle upon the point arose with respect to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation. Upon this subject all other questions yielded to one, namely, 
whether slaves should be included with freemen, not, of course, as voting, 
but as making up the number entitled to representation. The necessity 
for compromise w^as again evident. The moderate members of either side 
came together, and agreed that three-fifths of the slave population should 
be enumerated with the whole of the white population in apportioning the 
representatives amongst the different states. 

A graver point was raised. In the draft of the constitution now under 
debate, there stood a clause forbidding the general government to lay any 
tax or prohibition upon the migrations or the importations authorised 
by the states. This signified that there was to be no interference with the 
slave trade. The opposition to the claims of the extreme South came from 
the central states, especially from Virginia, not from the North. The North, 
intent upon the passage of acts protective of its large shippin^^terests, 
was quite ready to come to an imderstanding with the South. TTie conse- 
quence was that, instead of imitating the example of earlier years and declar- 
ing the slave trade at an end, the convention protracted its existence for 
twenty years (till 1808). At the same time, the restriction upon acts relating 
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to commerce was stricken from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
aeems it was still a compromise. To extend the slave trade for twenty years 
was fw better than to leave it without any limit at all. It was at the close 
of these discussions that the draft of the clause respecting fugitive slaves 
was introduced, and accepted without discussion. The word “slaves," 
however, was avoided here, as it had been in all the portions of the constitu- 
tion relating to slavery. 

At length, after nearly four months’ perseverance through all the heat 
of summer, the convention agreed to the constitution (September 15th). 
As soon as it could be properly engrossed, it was signed by all the delegates, 
save Gerry, of Massachusetts — ^who hinted at civil war being about to ensue 
—Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia (September 17tn). As the last 
members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun painted upon the back of 
the president’s chair, saying, “I have often and often, in the course of the 
session and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sun behind the president, without being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” The dawn was still uncertain. Presented to congress, 
and thence transmitted to the states, to be by them accepted or rejected, 
the constitution was received with very general murmurs. Even some 
members of the convention, on reaching home, declared, like Martin, of Mary- 
land, “I would reduce myself to indigence and poverty, if on those tenns 
only I could procure my country to reject those chains which are forged for 
it.’’ It was thought that the constitution was too strong, that it exalted 
tlie powers of the government too high, and depressed the rights of the states 
and the people too low. This was the opinion of the anti-federalists — a name 
borne rather than assumed by those who had constituted, or by those who 
succeeded to, the federal party in the convention. They opposed, not the 
union, but what they called the subjection of the states proposed by the con- 


The constitutional writings, as they may be called, of the twelvemonth 
.succeeding the convention, were far in advance of any preceding productions 
of America. The greatness of the cause called forth new powers of mind, 
new powers of heart. Washington’s letters upon the subject overflow with 
emotions such as his calm demeanour had seldom betraj^cd before. Under 
the signature of Publius, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, Md John Jay 
united in the composition of The Federalist. It was a succession of essays, 
some profound in argument, others thrilling in appeal, and all devoted to 
setting forth the principles and foretelling the operations of the constitution. 
Under the signature of Fabius, John Dickinson — the same whose Farmer's 
Utters had pleaded for liberty twenty years before— now pleaded for consti- 
tutional government. It was not merely the constitution that was thus 
rendered clear and precious. Tlie subject was as wide as are the rights of 


man. . 

So strong and so wise exertion was not in vain. State after state, begm- 
nhig with Delaware (December 7th, 1787), assented to the constitution, some 
by large, some by exceedingly small majorities. But, actuated by different 
motives, the large states, or rather the parties in the large states, opposing 
the unconditional adoption of the constitution, were unable to combine with 
any effect, "nie generous impulses and the united exertions of their opponents 
carried the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island stood alcmf, and 
the former but partially, when congress performed the last act preliminary 
to the establishment of the constitution by appointing days for the requisite 
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elections and for the organisation of the new government (September 13th, 
1788). Thus was comideted the most extraordinary trani^tion of which 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfeebled, dismembered, and 
dispirited, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, incapaci- 
tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powers, suddenly bestirred 
itself and prepared to create a government. It cnose its representatives with- 
out conflicts or even commotions. They came together, at first only to dis- 
agree, to threaten, and to fail. But against the spells of individual selfishness 
and sectional passion, the inspiration of the national cause proved potent. The 
representatives of the nation consented to the measures on which the common 
honour and the common safety depended. Then the nation itself broke 
out in clamours. Still there was no violence, or next to none. No sort of 
contention arose between state and state. Each had its own differences, its 
own hesitations ; but when each had decided for itself, it joined the rest and 
proclaimed the constitution. 

The work thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achieved 
it. In the midst of their doubts and their dangers, a few generous spirits, 
if no more, gathered fresh courage by looking beyond the limits of their coun- 
try. Let Washington® speak for them: '‘I conceive,'^ says he, under an 
energetic general government, such regulations might be made, and sucli 
measures taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacific and 
industrious characters from all parts of Europe — a kind of asylum for man- 
kind.^7 


A. n. HART ON THE CONSTITUTION ^ 

Americans have become accustomed to look upon the constitution as a 
kind of political revelation; the members of the convention themselves felt 
no sense of strength or inspiration. They had no authority of their own. 
Their work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been 
unable to agree upon a single modification of the articles. 

Another popular delusion with regard to the constitution is that it was 
created out of nothing ; or, as Mr. Gladstone 9 puts it, that “ it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind and purpose of man.” * 
The radical view on the other side is expressed by Sir Henry Maine, ^ who 
informs us that the “ constitution of the United States is a modified version 
of the British constitution which was in existence between 1760 and 1787.” 
The real source of the constitution is the experience of Americans. They 
had established and developed admirable little commonwealths in the colonies; 
since the beginning of the Revolution they had had experience of state gov- 
ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial ; and, finally, they 
had carried on two successive national governments, with which they had 
been profoundly discontented. The general outline of the new constitution 
seems to be English ; it was really colonial. The president's powers of mili- 
tary command, of appointment, and of veto were similar to those of the colonial 
governor. National courts were created on the model of colonial courts. 
A legislature of itwo houses was accepted because such legislatures had been 
common in colonial times. In the English parliamentary system as it existed 
before 1760 the Americans had had no share ; the later English system of parlia- 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyrieht, 1897, by Longmans, Green & Co.] 

P Gladstone o at the same time callra ^the British constitution the most subtle organism 
which has proceeded from progressive history.''] 
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mentary responsibility was not yet developed, and had never been established 
in colonid ^vemments: and they expresfdy excluded it from their new con- 

stitution. 

They were little more affected by the experience of other European nations. 
Just before they assembled, Madison drew up an elaborate abstract of ancient, 
raediifcval, and existing federal governments, of which he sent a copy to 
Washington. It is impossible to trace a single clause of the constitution 
to any suggestion in this paper. The chief source of the details of the con- 
stitution was the state constitutions and laws then in force. Thus the clause 
conferring a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal transcript 
from the Massachusetts constitution. In fact, the principal experiment 
in the constitution was the establishment of an electoral college; and of all 
parts of the system this has worked least as the framers expected. The 
constitution represents, therefore, the accumulated experience of the time; 
its success is due to the wisdom of the members in selecting out of the mass 
of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. 

The real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the federal system 
which it set up. For the first time in history an elaborate written consti- 
tution was applied to a federation; and the details were so skilfully arranged 
that the instrument framed for thirteen little agricultural communities 
works well for many large and populous states. A second novelty was a 
system of federal courts skilfullv brought into harmony with the state judiciary, 
liven here we see an effect of the twelve years' experience of imperfect federa- 
tion. The convention knew how to select institutions that would stand 
together; it also knew how to reject what would have weakened the structure. 

It was a long time before a compromise between the discordant elements 
could be reached. To declare the country a centralised nation was to destroy 
the traditions of a century and a half ; to leave it an assemblage of states, 
each claiming independence and sovereignty, was to throw away the results 
of the Revolution. The convention finally agreed that while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powers, the states should retain all powers 
not specifically granted, and particularly the right to regulate their own 
internal affairs. 

These difficult points out of the way, the convention arranged the details 
of the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of presidential election. Many members inclined towards an executive coun- 
cil ; instead, it was agreed that there should bo a president elected by congress ; 
but almost at the last moment, on September 7th, 1787, the better plan of 
indirect election by the people was adopted. At one time the convention had 
agreed that congress should have the right of veto upon state laws ; it was 
abandoned, and instead was introduced a clause that the constitution should 
be the supreme law of the land, and powerful courts were created to con- 
strue the law. 

In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehensive terms. Thus all the difficulties arising out of the unfriendly 
commercial legislation of states, and their interference with foreign treaties, 
were removed by the simple clause ; The congress shall have power to ref- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes." The great question of taxation was settled by fourt^n 
words: “The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises." In a few respects the constitution was deficient. It 
did not profess to be all-comprehensive, for the details of the govemmmt 
were to ue worked out in later statutes. There was, however, no proviaon 
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for future annexations of territory. No safeguards were provided for the proper 
appointment and removal of public officers. The growth of corporations 
was not foreseen, and no distinct power was conferred upon congress either 
to create or to regulate them. Above all, the convention was obliged to leave 
untouched the questions connected with slavery which later disrupted the 
Union. On September 17th, 1787, the convention finished its work. To 
the eloquent and terse phraseology of Gouvemeur Morris we owe the nervous 
English of the great instrument. As the members were affixing their signa- 
tures, Franklin remarked, pointing to the picture of a sun painted behind the 

E resident’s chair ; “ I have often, in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears, 
)oked without being able to tell whether it was rising or setting; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
The new constitution was, strictly speaking, unconstitutional ; it had b^n 
ratified by a process unknown to law. The situation was felt to be delicate, 
and the states were for the time being left to themselves. North Carolina 
came into the Union by a ratification of November 21st, 1789. It was sug- 
gested that the trade of states which did not recognise congreas should be cut 
off, and Rhode Island yielded May 29th, 1790; her ratification completed 
the Union. 

Was the new constitution an agreement between eleven states, or was it 
an instrument of government for the whole people? Upon this question 
depends the whole discussion about the nature of the Union and the right of 
secession. The first theory is that the constitution was a compact made 
between sovereim states. Thus Ha 3 me in 1830 declared that “ before the 
constitution each state was an independent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rights and powers appertaining to independent nations. After the consti- 
tution was formed, they remained equally sovereign and independent as to 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. The true nature 
of the federal constitution, therefore, is a compact to which the states are 
parties.” The importance of the word “compact” is that it means an agree- 
ment which loses its force when any one of the parties ceases to observe it; 
a compact is little more than a treaty. Those who framed the constitution 
appeared to consider it no compact; for on May 30th, 1787, they voted that 
“no treaty or treaties among the whole or jiart of the states, as separate 
sovereignties, should be sufficient.” In fact, the reason for the violent oppo- 
sition to the ratification of the constitution was that when once ratified the 
states could not withdraw from it. Another view is presented by Webster 
in his reply to Hayne ; “ It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the people’s gov- 
ernment, made for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people. 'The people of the United States have declared that this constitution 
shall be the supreme law.” It is plain that the constitution does not rest 
simply upon the consent of the majority of the nation. No popular vote 
was taken or thought of ; each act of ratification set forth that it proceeded 
from a convention of the people of a state. 

The real nature of the new constitution appears in the light of the previous 
history of the country. Tlie articles of confederation had been a compact. 
'Hie new constitution was meant to be stronger and more permanent. The 
constitution was, then, not a compact, but an instrument of government 
similar in its origin to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defects 
of the confederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national pride, 
it had performed an indispensable service; it had educated the American 
people to the point where they were willing to accept a permanent federal 
union.b 
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A GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE CONSTITUTION (H. VON HOLST 1) 

When we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
to one another; when we follow the development which, in consequence of 
this situation and these relations, their political affairs and political theories 
received during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and endeavour 
to express the result in a few words, we are compelled to say, with Justice 
Story, ^ that we ought to wonder, not at the obstinacy of the struggle of 1787 
and 1788, but at the fact that, despite everything, the constitution was finally 
adopted. The simple explanation of this is that it was a struggle for exist- 
ence, a struggle for the existence of the United States; and that after the dis- 
solution of the Philadelphia convention it could be saved only by the adoption 
of the proposed constitution, no matter how well grounded the objections 
that might be made to it 

The masses of the American people in their vanity and too great self- 
appreciation are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle of 1787 and 1788, 
or of employing it only as a name for the 'Mivine inspiration^^ which guided 
and enlightened the “fathers^’ at Philadelphia. In Europe this view of the 
case has been generally accepted as correct. Much eloquence has been lav- 
ished in laudation of the “isolated fact in history'' that thirteen states, loosely 
bound together as one confederate body, did not see in the sword the only 
engine to weld together their political machinery, which was falling to pieces, 
but met in peaceful consultation and agreed to transform a confederacy of 
states into a federal state of masterly construction. In America this is an 
inexhaustible theme for Fourth-of-July orations, and in Europe it is only too 
frequently used as a text for doctrinarian politico-moral discussions. With 
liistory, however, it has nothing to do. The historical fact is that “ the con- 
stitution had been extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people." 

“Mr. Cobb the other night said it [the government of the Union] had 
proven a failure. A failure in what? Why, we are the admiration of the 
civilised world, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is 
no failure of this government yet." In these words Alexander H. Stephens 
expressed his judgment concerning the constitution and the political history 
of the Union, on the eve of the four years' civil war. Four weeks later he 
accepted the position of vice-president of the Confederate states, a position 
which he retained until the close of the war. A few years after the restoration 
of the Union, he published a comprehensive treatise, which is at once an 
emphatic reiteration and explication of that declaration and a justification 
of the rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of American history can solve the enigma how a man of so much acute- 
ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who has spent his whole life 
in the study of political questions, could honestly say that his views and his 
actions were in complete harmony. 

It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship of the 
constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution 
for the United States. By degrees it came to be universally considered as a 
masterpiece, applicable to every county. For four years the people of the 
United States tore one another to pieces in the most frightful civil war recorded 
in history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was following the 
standard of the constitution. A model constitution — so far as it is allowable 

P Reproduced by permission. CJopyright, 1876, by Callaghan & Go.] 
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at all to speak of such a one — ^would have done poor service for the United 
States. Besides, it is very probable that it would not have been ratiW. 

Almost from the very day on which the new order of things was inaugurated 
the conflict between the opposing tendencies broke out anew, and bemre the 
close of the century it attained a degree which suggested very serious fears. 
Were it not that the letter of the constitution permitted all parties to verge 
upon the actual dissolution of the Union, without feeling themselves respon> 
sible for a breach of the constitution, it is likely that long before 1861 a serious 
attempt in that direction would have been made. Calhoun and his disciples 
were not the authors of the doctrine of nullification and secession. That 
question is as old as the constitution itself, and has always been a living one, 
even when it has not been one of life and death. Its roots lay in the actual 
circumstances of the time, and the constitution was the living expression of 
these actual circumstanccs.y 


JUDSON S. LANDON ON THE EXECUTIVE AND THE SUPREME JUDICIARY ^ 

The duties of the president were prescribed. As the first officer of the 
nation, it was agreed that he ought to be the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and of the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States. He was permitted to make treaties by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, and could therefore make peace ; but he was not permitted 
to declare war, lest his ambition should lead the nation into useless wars. 
TTiat power was vested in congress. Vast and almost unlimited executive 
powers were conferred by the provisions, “The executive power shall be 
vested in a president and “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.'^ 

The only expressions in the constitution authorising a cabinet are “the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments,^' whose opinion the 
president may require in writing, “and heads of departments” and “any 
department.” His independence of congress and influence over legislation 
were provided for by giving him a qualified veto power. His fidelity was 
secured by his oath of office and liability to impeachment. Great as is the 
presidential office by reason of the powers and duties intrusted to it by the 
constitution, it has become still greater, because congress has intrusted it 
with many discretionary powers which it can limit, or prescribe the means 
and methods of performance. Its greatness is partly of constitutional and 
partly of legislative creation. It is often said that the president has greater 
power than any constitutional monarch; if this is so, it is largely because 
congress has made it so. It is our pleasure, not our obligation, that makes 
him 80 great. 

The federal judiciary was the subject of the careful attention of the very 
able lawyers of the convention. The power of the confederacy to enforce the 
decrees of its courts was dependent upon the support of the states. There 
was need of a uniform rule of decision upon federal cases in the several state 
courts. There should be one ultimate power of decision and enforcement, 
and that must be the judicial power of the Union. That power, having no 
will of its own, should utter the will of the supreme law. Behind it should 
be the power of the nation, but the wisdom and moral influence of the judicial 
power should be so pre-eminent that the sword vrhich was ready to support it 

* [Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 1900, by Judson 
8. Landon.] 
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should rust in its scabbard. Thus too tiie Unitm should pledge its justice 
against the dan^r of its power. 

To make this department as independent as possible, it was agreed that 
the judges should hold office during good behaviour. It was also agreed that 
it should not have any jurisdiction over cases arising in a state, between its 
citizens, in respect to matters wholly controlled by state laws. But the court 
should We jurisdiction oyer cases controlled by the laws of the United States, 
its constitution, and treaties. 

It was resolved to provide a supreme court and inferior courts. To the 
supreme court was given appellate jurisdiction. All this seems very simple. 
But in these simple regulations lies the most admirable and important 
feature of the whole constitution. Without it the system might have failed. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court has, more than any other 
agency, composed dissensions, settled conflicting claims, and defined the 
powers by which the nation has developed into its stable greatness. 

Under these happy provisions, whatever law any state may pass, no matter 
how much it conflicts with the constitution of the United States, it may go 
upon the statute-book of the state without exciting the least apprehension 
or alarm. There it will quietly repwse imtil somebody seeks to assert or deny 
the right or duty which this law purports to confer or enjoin. The opposite 
party then challenges the state law as contrary to the supreme law of the 
constitution of the United States. Under the practice adopted, if the state 
courts hold the state law to be unconstitutional, no appeal is necessary to 
vindicate the national power; but if the state courts sustain the validity of 
the state law, an appeal lies to the supreme court of the United States, and 
that court will decide whether the state law is valid or void. 

If it decide that it is void, it is to all intents and purposes not merely 
practically repealed, but declared never to have existed. In like manner, 
if congress enact any law in conflict with the constitution of the United States, 
whether by violating the rights reserved to the states, or by exercising powers 
not conferred by the constitution, the supreme court, wheneyer a case comes 
before it in v/hich the question is raised — ^and its detennination is decisive of 
the case— declares the act of congress void.<i 


Washington’s fiiist administeation; Hamilton's finances 

The name of Washington was almost a part of the constitution. “The 
constitution would never have been adopted” — thus Edmund Randolph, by 
no means a strong adherent to Washington, wrote to him afterwards — “but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expectation that you 
would execute It.” Tlie presidential electors gave in their votes without a 
single exception in favour of Washington; and he consented to what he had 
reason to call “ this last great sacrifice.” 

The two houses of congress had been organised in New York, after a month’s 
delay, March 4th being the appointed day ; and the house not having a quorum 
till March 30th, the senate none till April 6th. A day or two before Wash- 
ington’s arrival, John Adams took his place as vice-president. The inau- 
guration of the president, postponed a few days after he was ready for the 
ceremony, at length completed the organisation of the government (April 
30th, 1789). Whatever has been said of the solemnity of former periods, 
or of former duties, must be repeated with stronger emph^is of the work 
now before Washington and his coadjutors. Of far greater difficulty t h a n the 
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formation of the constitution was the setting it in operation. Its prin* 
ciples were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four millions, 
lie census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 59,466; slaves, 697,- 
897; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirteen states. 

The great feature of the opening years of Washington's administration 
was the work of congress, the body upon whose laws the government depended 
for movement, if not for life. The departments were organised : one of state, 
one of the treasury, and one of war, each being under the control of a sec- 
retary. The three secretaries, with an attorney-general, constituted the cab- 
inet of the president ; the postmaster-general not being a cabinet officer until 
a later period. Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson the first secretary 
of state, Alexander Hamilton the first secretary of the treasury, Henry Knox 
the first secretary of war, Edmund Randolph the first attorney-general, and 
Samuel Osgood the first postmaster-general (September, 1789). At the 
same time he made his appointments for the offices of the judiciary, con- 
gress having created a supreme court, with circuit and district courts appended. 
John Jay was the first chief justice of the United States. 

Congress had already launched into constitutional discussions. The 
amendments to the constitution, proposed by the different states, were 
numerous enough — fifty and upwards — to call for early attention. It was 
not suggested either by the states or by their congressional representatives 
to make any fundamental alterations in the constitution. They were con- 
tented with a few articles, declaring the states and the people in possession 
of all the powers and all the rights not expressly surrendered to the general 
government. These articles, to the number of ten, were adopted by congress, 
and accepted by the states. 

A far more vital matter was the revenue. To this congress addressed 
itself in the first weeks of the session. The result of long and difficult debates 
was the enactment of a tariff, intended to serve at once for revenue and 
for protection of domestic interests. A tonnage duty, with great advantages 
to American shipping, was also adopted. Some time afterwards, indeed 
towards the close of the first congress, an excise was laid on domestic spirits. 
These measures were modified at intervals. But beneath them, in all their 
forms, there continued the principle, that the duties upon imports were to 
provide for govemment in the shape of a revenue, and for the nation in the 
shape of protection. 

It fell to the first congress, likewise, to provide for the public credit. 
The debts of the confederation amounted to $54,000,000, or to $80,000,000 
if the debts of the states, incurred for general objects, were added. It was 
the plan of Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, that these debts should be 
taken as a whole to be assumed, and funded by the new govemment. Those 
who, like the proposer of the system, desired to see the national govemment 
strong, advocated its being made the centre of the public credit; while those 
who inclined to the rights of the states preferred to have the debt remain 
in state rather than in national stocks. 

The question was not decided upon any abstract grounds. It had been 
a bone of contention where the seat of the general government should be 
located, some going*for one place and some for another. When the house 
of representatives decided against assuming the state debts, the advocates 
of the assumption hit upon the plan of securing the necessary votes from 
some of the Virginian or Maryland members by consenting to fix the pro- 
jected capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the capital until 1800. 
^e bait was snapped at, and a measure on which the honour of the states, 
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if not of the nation, depended passed by means of unconcealed intrime.^ 
The state debts were then assumed, not in mass, but in certain proportions. 
This teinfi the chief object of altercation, the funding of the domestic and 
foreign d^t of the general government was rapidly completed (August 4th, 
1790). The transaction was by no means to the satisfaction of the entire 
nation. 

The public creditors, on the other hand, were delighted. All the moneyed 
interests of the country, indeed, were quickened, the public bonds being so 
much additional capital thrown into the world of industry and of commerce. 
The creation of a national bank, with the design of sustaining the financial 
operations of government, took place in the early part of the following year 
(1791). On the opening of the subscription books, a simal proof of the 
confidence now placed in the national credit was given, the whole number 
of shares offered being taken up in two hours./ 


HAMILTON AND HIS WORK 

John Fiske entertains the highest admiration for Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he characterises as perhaps the most precocious man of his time, with 
the possible exception of William Pitt. Fiske declares that the American 
government is to-day, as to many substantial particulars, moving along the 
lines first pointed out by Hamilton. It is admitted that his economic views 
lacked something of finality, but this could scarcely have been otherwise in 
an age preceding the publication of Adam Smithes Wealth of Nations. Com- 
paring Hamilton with his own contemporaries, it is doubtless just to assert 
that he was surpassed in a comprehensive view of the financial situation by 
no other American save perhaps Albert Gallatin. But Hamilton was much 
more than a mere financier. He was an orator and writer, a practical lawyer, 
and a clear-headed student of politics, who was able to put his political views 
to the test of practice. It is conceded, however, that he lacked faith in the 
democratic government, and that he sometimes proceeded along by-paths 
towards ends that he considered desirable, in a manner which, in the most 
charitable interpretation, showed ** impatience of temperament ; and 
which, as McMaster ^ docs not hesitate to affirm, is susceptible of being 
interpreted — or, at least, was interpreted by many of his contemporaries — as 
out and out unscrupulousncss. But this, after all, is no more than has been 
urged by party opponents against every politician of prominence ; and there 
is nothing in evidence to disprove the friendlier estimate, according to w^hich 
Hamilton strove to attain ends that he believed were conducive to the 
public weal. McMaster asserts that Hamilton's zeal, industry, and ability 
as a public servant were never attacked even by Jefferson, who hated him 
with an animosity more implacable than the animosity of Burr '' ; and, if 
this be true, it can hardly be supposed that Hamilton “ followed dark and 
crooked ways ” from evil motives. 

In estimating Hamilton’s capacities, McMaster is at one with the 
generality of critics. He declares that Hamilton at thirty-two bad a 
maturity of judgment and fitness for carrying out high political aims 
comparable to that of anjr man of his time who was twenty years his 
senior. As secretary Hamilton at once set to work*to prepare a report 

^ P The whole compromise was a bargain between the North and the South. The “geograph- 
icaP and “sectional character of the parties was a matter of frequent mention and lament. 
It is well to call special attention to this, because the erroneous view largely prevailed after- 
wards that the mischievous political division of the country by a geographical line dates 
back only to the Missouri Compromise. — ^VoN Holst j] 
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on the state of the national debt, and to devise the most equitable system 
of taxation by which the obligation might be met. But, long before his 
work was completed, the bouses of congress met and began to grapple, 
after their own fashion, with the same momentous problem. The result of 
their labours was the financial policy that McMastef characterises as 
“ fruitful of wonders,” and as bringing to the front for the first time 
questions which were long to remain a source of public unrest, and were 
ultimately to lead to an appeal to the sword. McMaster points out that- in 
January, 1791, the funded debt of the United States amounted to 
175,463,476, a sum which the anti-federalists believed would ruin the 
country if funded ; and that seventy-five years later, when this sum had 
long since been paid off, the Civil War created a new debt thirty-seven 
times as great — aggregating the almost unthinkable sum of $2,844,649,626 — 
and that this colossal debt was borne with ease. But it must not be over- 
looked, if we would draw a correct inference, that in the meantime the 
United States had developed into a power of first magnitude. « 

Washington’s second term; the whisky insurrection 

New states were presenting themselves for admission into the line of the 
thirteen. The consent of New York having been obtained, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Provision was already made for the entrance 
of Kentucky in the following year (June Ist, 1792). The territory south of 
the Ohio was subsequently admitted as the state of Tennessee (June 1st, 
1796). The general government itself was concentrated in Washington. 
Jefferson, the head of the republicans, wrote to him : “ The confidence of the 
whole Union is centred in you. Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer to every argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on.” “It is clear,” wrote Hamilton, the leader 
of the federalists, “that if you continue in office nothing materially mis- 
chievous is to be apprehended; if you quit, much is to be dreaded.” Thus 
urged, Washington could do no less than accept the unanimous summons 
to another term of labour for his country. Adams was again chosen vice- 
president (1792-1793). 

'Diere was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani- 
mosity of parties had spared him, but without being checked by him. He 
vainly exerted himself to keep the peace, even in his own cabinet. Jefferson 
and Hamilton were at swords’ points, and at swords’ points they remained 
until Jefferson retired (1794). In congress all was uproar. The slightest ques- 
tion sufficed to set the northerner against the southerner, the federalist against 
the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increaEing. A new party, 
chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathered under the name of democrats, 
in societies of which the model was taken from abroad, and which, as Washing- 
ton wrote, might “ shake the government to its foundation.” 

'The fearful passion of the time at length broke out in insurrection. In 
consequence of the excise upon domestic spirits, some parts of the country 
where distillation was common had been greatly discontented. North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the interior counties of those states, had 
been agitated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws (1792). 
The excitement gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, after vari- 
ous acts of violence, an armed convention, seven thousand strong, met at Brad- 
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dock's Field (August, 1794). The president of this assembly was a Colonel 
Cook; the secretaiy, Albert Gallatin, a Swiss emigrant, and the commander 
of the troops a law^r named Bradford. Of course the objects of so large a 
body were various; some being intent merely upon suspending the collection 
of the excise, while others meditated the possession of the country and separa- 
tion from the Union. The president at once put forth a proclamation announc- 
ing the march of fifteen thousand militia from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The president himself took the field f('r a few days; 
but finding that the insurgents had disappeared before the approach of his 
troops, he left his officers — General Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, being 
commander-in-chief — to complete the work that was no sooner begun than 
it was ended. A considerable number of prisoners was taken in November, 
but no executions followed. Enough had been done to decide “ the contest," 
as Washington described it, “whether a small proportion of the United States 
shall dictate to the whole Union.” 

The same year (1794) witnessed the suppression by Anthony Wayne of a 
danger, half domestic and half foreign — a long-continued Indian war, in which 
two expeditions had been defeated in 1790and 1791. No partof Washington's 
administration, domestic or foreign, was more original or more benign than 
the policy which he constantly urged towards the Indians of the United States. 
To save them from the frauds of traders, a national system of trade was adopted. 
To protect them from the aggressions of borderers, as well as to secure them 
in tlie rights allowed them by their treaties, a number of laws were prepared. 

A far more savage foe than the Indian was appeased at the same period, 
but with much less credit, it must be added, to the nation. This was the dey 
of Algiers, who, with a number of neighbours like himself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical craft. Singular to say, the sway of these buccaneering 
])otontatcs was acknowledged by the European states, who paid an annual 
tribute on condition of their commerce being spared. Ten years before the 
present date the freebooters of the dey of Algiers had captured two American 
vessels and thrown their crews into bondage. He now (1795) consented to 
release his captives and to respect the merchantmen of the United States, on 
the reception of a tribute like that received from the powers of Europe. Three- 
quarters of a million were paid down, an annual pa 3 ment of full fifty thousand 
<lollars being promised in addition. Other treaties of the same sort with 
Tripoli and Tunis were under way. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE; CITIZEN GENET 

A special envoy, Thomas Pinckney, was sent to Spain. It took him nearly 
a year to bring about a treaty defining the Florida boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the United States (1796). Britain continued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory tmtil 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of the sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon commerce, as if she would have kept the Amer- 
icans at a distance from her shores. France, on the contrary, was still the 
friend of the rising nation, and not only as its patron but as its follower, '^e 
same year that Washington entered the presidency the ^French Revolution 
began. Its early movements, professedly inspired by those that had taken 
place in America, kindled all the sympathies of American hearts. Hitherto 
the bond between them and the French was one of gratitude and of depend- 
ence ; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. But the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for Fransji, 
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Many paused; and turning with distrust from the scenes of which France was 
the unhappy theatre, looked with kinder emotions towards the sedater Britain. 
It would M too much to say that this led to a British party; but it did lead 
to a neutral one, while, on the other hand, a French party applauded the license 
as well as the liberty of the Revolution. This party was the republican, its 
more impetuous members being the democratic-republicans. Their opponents 
were the federalists. France declared war against Britain. The nation was 
again close upon the breakers, when Washington — ^never greater, never wiser — 
issued his proclamation of neutrality, making it known that the duty and 
interest of the United States require that they should with sincerity and good 
faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial towards the belligerent 
powers^' (April 22nd, 1793). It is a memorable act in history. Its purpose is 
not always rightly estimated. Look at the nation, tasked to its utmost, one 
may almost say, to subdue a few Indian tribes, obliged to pay tribute to the 
Algerines, unable to keep the Spaniards to their obligations, and we shall not 
behold a power that could enter safely into European wars. If such a thing 
were attempted, it would 1x5 at the hazard of the indei3endence that had been 
achieved. 

France, having baptised herself a n5public in the blood of her king, Louis 
XVI, sent a new minister to the United States in the person of “Citizen’' 
Genfet. An enthusiastic representative of his nation, Gen6t excited a fresh 
enthusiasm in the French party of America. Feasted at Charleston, where he 
landed (April, 1793), and at all the principal places on the route northward, 
he was led to imagine the entire country at his feet, or at thos(5 of the French 
Republic. He began at Charleston to send out privateers and to order that 
their prizes should be tried and condemned by the French consuls in the United 
States. It was a part of the treaty of commerce between the two nations 
that the privateers and prizes of the French should be admitted to the Anicr- 
ican ports. But Gen6t was soon to be checked. He did battle for his priva- 
teers and his courts ; appealed from the executive to congress and the people, 
and pursued so extreme a course as to set his supporters and his opponents 
bitterly at variance. The French party now went openly for war against 
England. “Marat, Robespierre, Brissot, and the Mountain,” says Vice- 
President Adams, ^ “were the constant themes of panegyric and the daily 
toasts at table. Washington's house was surrounded by an innumerable mul- 
titude from day to day, huzzaing, demanding war a,gainst England, cursing 
Washington, and crying, ^ Success to the French patriots and virtuous repub- 
licans I “I had rather be in my grave,” exclaimed Washington one day in 
great excitement, “ than in my present situation.” He was equal, however, 
and more than equal, to his duty, and, supported by his cabinet, in August he 
sent to request the recall of Gen^t. As the party by which Gen6t had been 
commissioned had sunk to ruin, their successors readily appointed a minister 
of their own — “Citizen” Fauchet. 

THE JAY treaty; WASHINGTON’S UNPOPULARITY 

But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mere 
change of ministers. France had pronounced against the neutrality of Amer- 
ica — ^not, indeed, b^ direct menace or violence, but by ordering that neutral 
vessels, containing goods belonging to her enemies, should be captured (Mav 
let, 1793). An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux. Both 
these measures were decided violations of the treaty with America. The 
most that France did, however, was as nothing compared with the extremes 
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to which her chief enemy, Great Britain, reaorted. France had ordered that 
the goods of an enemy were liable to capture. In June, Great Britain ordered 
that the goods of a neutral power, if consisting of provisions for the enemy, 
were to be captured or bought up, unless shipped to a friendly port. This was 
followed in November by an order that all vessels laden with the produce of 
a French colony, or with supplies for the same, were lawful prizes — ^a decree 
so arbitra^ that it was soon modified bv the nation that issued it (January, 
1794). Worse than all. Great Britain claimed the right to impress into W 
service every seaman of British birth, wherever he might be found ; so that 
the ships of the United States would be stopped, searched, and stripped of 
their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often happened that 
American sailors as well as British were the victims of this impressment. A 
thrill of indignation and of defiance against such proceedings ran through the 
^nericans. They would have been less than freemen, less, even, than men, 
to have borne with such injuries in silence. 

The very party most opposed to France was earnest in sustaining the 
necessity of preparations for war, defensive, indeed, but still war with Great 
Britain. A temporary embargo upon the American ports was voted by con- 
gress, for the purpose of suspending commercial intercourse (March, 1794). 
One hint that Washington, the still trusted though still slandered magistrate, 
was in favour of arming, and the nation would have armed. 

It was proposed to send a special mission to Great Britain. Washington 
selected Chief-Justice Jay (April, 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amonest 
all the prominent figures of the time. Jay’s is almost, perhaps altogether, flie 
only one that stands close to Washington’s, aloof from the tarnishes and the 
collisions of opposing parties. No other man was so fit to join with Washing- 
ton in rescuing the nation from its present perils. Accordingly, Jay proceeded 
to England and after some months of anxious diplomacy obtained a treaty 
(November). It was not much to obtain. The United States agreeing to 
indemnify their British creditors, Great Britain consented to surrender the 
posts whicli she had so long held in the west, the surrender to take effect 
June 1st, 1796. A few concessions to the claims of American commerce were 
made; but the rigid policy of Britain, especially in relation to her colonial 
trade, was strongly maintained. In short, the treaty did not acknowledge 
the rights of the Americans as neutrals, or their privileges as traders — ^both 
matters of the highest importance to their commercial interests. At the same 
time, the earlier points of controversy were determined, and from the later 
ones the sting w^as taken away, at least in some degree. So Jay thought, so 
Washington, though neither considered the treaty decidedly satisfactory. It 
was better at any rate, they reasoned, than war. Thus, too, reasoned the sen- 
ate, who, convened in special session (June, 1795), advised the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Not thus, however, the nation. If the necessity of the treaty, even as it 
stood, needed to be proved, the proof was the general insanity which it pro- 
voked. Meetings were held ever 3 rwhere; harangues were made, resolutions 
passed ; copies of the treaty were destroyed ; Jay was burned in effigy. The 
French and the American flags waved together over these scenes ; while the 
British ensign was dragged through the dirt and burned l^pfore the doors of 
the British representatives. 

The example of Virginia was imitated in congress, where the phrase 
of “undiminished confidence” was also stricken from an address of the 
house to the president (December). As the session progressed, a fierce 
struggle arose with respect to the bills for canying out the British treaty, 

B. W.— VOL. XXIII. X 
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A three weeks’ debate terminated in a call upon the president for the speci- 
fied documents. He and his cabinet beina uike of opinion that the house 
had transgressed its powers, the call was refused. After a fortnight’s debate, 
in which Fisher Ames distinguished himself above all his colleagues in defend- 
ing the treaty, a vote, by a bare majority, determined that the house would 
proceed to its duty (March, April, 1796). By this time the frenzy out of doors 
nad died away. 

Thus terminated the great event of Washington’s administration. The 
proclamation of neutrality was the first decisive step; the treaty with Great 
Britain was the second, and, for the present, the last. The point thus gained 
may be called the starting-point of the infant nation in its foreign relations. 
But if the French party of the United States, if the minister of the United 
States to France, James Monroe, were indignant at the British treaty, it was 
but natural that France should be the same. The French government 
announced to Mr. Monroe that they considered their alliance with the United 
States to be at an end (February, 1796). To prove that they were in earnest, 
the authorities of France, in addition to their previous orders of capture and 
embargo, decreed that neutral vessels were to be treated exactly as they were 
treated by the British ; that is, stopped, searched, and seized upon the seas 
(July). This was subsequently made known to the United States by a com- 
munication from the French envoy, Adet, who improved the opportunity 
by appealing to the people to take part with France and against Great Britain. 
To restore matters, as far as possible, to a better position, Wa.shington had 
sent out Charles C. Pinckney as minister to France, in the place of Monroe 
(^ptember). 

The parties — ^northern and southern, federalist and republican, anli- 
French and French — that racked the nation were never so much agitated 
Newspapers, especially those published at Philadelphia, carried the hostile 
notes from congress to the nation, and echoed them back to congress. It 
is difficult, without having room for extracts, to convey any idea of the viru- 
lence of political writing at the time. Both the administration and its head 
were objects of the fiercest assault. Washington wrote with natural indigna- 
tion of the abuse which he, “no party man,” as he truly called himself, had 
received, “and that, too, in such exaggerated and indecent tenns as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket.” ‘ It was amidst these outrages that Washington sent forth 
his farewell address to the people of the United States (i^ptember 17th, 
1796). Soon afterwards congress came together, and showed that many 
of its members were violent against the retiring president On the proposal 
of an address of grateful acknowledgments from the house of repre^ntatives, 
a man from Washington’s own state, William B. Giles, of Virginia, took 
exception to the more expressive passages. The same attitude was taken 
by a considerable number, and amongst them Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 

[* Forged letters purporting to show Washington’s desire to abandon the revolutionary 
struggle were published ; he was accused of drawing more than his salary ; hints of the pro- 
priety of a guillotine for his benefit began to appear; some spoke of him as the stepfather 
of his counti^ ” The attacks embittered the close of his term of service, he declared, in a 
cabinet-meeting in 17^3, that ‘^he had never repented but once the having slipped the moment 
of resigning his office, and that was every moment since ” Indeed, the most unpleasant 
portions of Jefferson’s Ana a.re those in which, with an nir of psychological dissection, he 
details the storms of passion into which the president was hurried by the newspaper attacks 
upon him. These attacks, however, came from a very small fraction of the politicians; the 
people never wavered in their devotion to the president, and his election would have been 
unanimous in 1796, as in 1789 and 1792, if he had been willing to serve. — ^Alexander John- 
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nessee. “Althoi^ be is soon to become a private citizen,” wrote Wash- 
ington of himseir (January, 1797), “his opinions are to be knocked down, 
and his character reduced as low as they are capable of sinking it.” 

If Washington could thus excite animosity and wrong, what must it have 
been with ordinary men? The coimtry seemed unwilling to be paciW, 
unwilling to be saved. 

Washington retired. He had done even jgreater things at the head of 
the government than he had done at the head of the army. But it was beyond 
Ws power to change the character of the nation. He left it as he found it 
-divided and impassioned. _ Yet he loft it as he had not found it — ^with a 
constitution in operation, with principles and with laws in action — on the 
road to increase and to maturity. 

At the close of the century which he adorned Washington died (Decem- 
ber 14th, 1799). _ His retirement, to which he had looked forward so long- 
ingly, had been disturbed. He had been greatly occupied with the organisa- 
tion of the provisional army, of which he had been appointed chief — the last 
of his many services to his coimtry. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time; himself inclined to the support of federalist 
principles, he had been to some degree drawn into the whirl of political move- 
ments. Perhaps it was not too soon for his peace or for his fame that he 
was taken away. Beside his grave his countiymen stood united for an instant, 
then returned to their divisions and their strifes. His memory continued 
to plead, and not unavailingly, for love of country and of countrymen./ 

VARIOUS ESTIMATES OP WASHINGTON 

Tt has been our custom to give varying characterisations of great historical 
characters. Among these Washington stands in the front rank as patriot, 
soldier, statesman, and man. In none of these qualities is he exceeded in 
history; in the purity of his lifelong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. 
On these points, aside from certain contemporary attacks of faction, there 
is no divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. The 
only point of dispute is his rank as a general. His soldiership is not questioned 
nor his abilities as a tactician and man of resource and courage in action. 
It is as a strategist that he has been criticised — and also eulogised. We have 
previously quoted some animadversions on his battle plans. We can only 
emphasise the fact that, after all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not accept defeat, and that he won what he fought for, and left it as his monu- 
ment. He was undoubtedly no epoch-making general, but as a man of honour, 
a lover and benefactor of his kind, a man whose works live after him in 
increasing glory, he makes such self-maniacs as Alexander, Csesar, and Napo- 
leon dwindle into insignificance or loom up only as monstrosities. Alexander 
left an empire of chaos; Caesar, assassinated by his own friends, marked 
the end of a republic ; Napoleon left France smaller than he found it. Indeed, 
the very republic which gave birth to Napoleon and which he overthrew only 
for a few years — that veiY republic was largely the result of Washington’s 
successes and his ideals. 

We shall give only foreign estimates: British, Glerman, 2nd French. The 
American opinion need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approach to the apotheosis of deification as a nation can ever make, and it 
finds its summing-up in the phrase, “llie Father of his Country.” He is 
the standard by which all other statesmen and patriots are tested — and 
found wanting.o 
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Lord Brougham 

The relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences 
when, turning from the contemplation of such a character [Napoleon I], his 
eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or of any age ! It will be the duty 
of the historian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of commemorating 
this illustrious man ; and until time snail be no more will a test of the progre^ 
which our race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration 
paid to the immortal name of Washington.// 

The Earl of Stanhope 

In the mind of Washington punctuality and precision did not, as we often 
find them, turn in any degree to selfishness. Nor yet was his constant regu- 
larity of habits attended by undue formality of manner. In one of his most 
private letters there appears given incidentally, and as it were by chance, 
a golden rule upon that subject : “ As to the gentlemen you mention, I cannot 
charge myself with incivility, or— what in my opinion is tantamount — cere- 
monious civility.'' In figure Washington was strongly built and tall (above 
six feet high), in countenance grave, unimpassioned, and benign. An inborn 
worth, an unaffected dignity, beamed forth in every look as in every word 
and deed. No man, whether friend or enemy, ever viewed without respect 
the noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence in him of every 
artifice and every affectation. 

Mark how brightly the first forbearance of Washington combmes with his 
subsequent determination; how he who had been slow to come forward 
was magnanimous in persevering. When defeat had overtaken the American 
army, when subjugation by the British rose in view, when not a few of the 
earliest declaimers against England were, more or less privately, seeking 
to make terms for themselves, and fitting their own necks to the yoke, the 
high spirit of Washington never for a moment quailed; he repeatedly declared 
that if the colonies were finally overpowered he was resolved to quit them 
forever, and, assembling as many people as would follow, go and establish 
an independent state in the West, on the rivers Mississippi and Missouri. 
There is a lofty saying which the Spaniards of old were wont to engrave on 
their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness might have adorned 
the sword of Washington: Never draw me without reason; never sheath 
me without honour ! " 

Nor was Washington in any measure open to the same reproach as the 
ancient Romans, or some of his own countrymen at present — that while 
e^er for freedom themselves they would rivet the chains of their slave. To 
him at least could never be applied Doctor Johnson's taunting words : “ How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of neCToes?" 
The views of Washington on this great question are best shown at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, and at a period of calm deliberation, in one of his 
letters to La Fayette: “Your late purchase of an estate in Cayenne with a 
view of emancipating the slaves on it is a generous and noble proof of your 
humanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally into 
the minds of the people of this country !" 

There was certainly no period in his career when he would not have joy- 
fully exchanged — ^had his high sense of duty allowed him — ^the cares of pub- 
lic for the ease of private life. And this wish for retirement, strong and sin- 
cere as it was in Washington, seems the more remarkable since it was not 
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with him, as with flo many other ereat men, prompted in any degree by the 
love of literature. He was not like Cicero, when shrinking m affright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond regret 
to the well-stored library of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was not like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an imgrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 
for all time to come his immortal history. Neither reading nor writing 
as such had any charms for Washington. But he was zealously devoted 
to the earliest and most needful of all the toils of man — ^he loved to be a 
feeder of flocks and a tiller of the ground. 

It has been justly remarked that of General Washington there are fewer 
anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any other great man on record. There were 
none of those checkered hues, none of those warring emotions, in which 
biography delights. There was no contrast of lights and shades, no flickering 
of the flame ; it was a mild light that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered 
and warmed. His contemporaries or his close observers, as Jefferson^ and 
Gallatin,<> assert that he had naturally strong passions, but had attained 
complete mastery over them. In self-control, indeed, he has never been 
surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasions, and on strong provocation, 
there was wrung from him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled 
by the dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he deliberated slowly ; 
nor could any urgency or peril move him from his serene composure, his 
calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and truth were also ever present in 
his mind. 

Not a single instance, as I believe, can be found in his w^holc career when 
he was impelled by any but an upright motive, or endeavoured to attain an 
object by any but worthy means. Such are some of the high qualities which 
have justly earned for General Washington the admiration even of the coun- 
try he opposed, and not merely the admiration but the gratitude and affection 
of his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, when its toils 
were over and its earthly course had been run, was offered the unanimous 
homage of the assembled congress, all clad in deep mourning for their common 
loss, as to the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens.” At this day in the United States the reverence for his 
character is, as it should be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with 
nearly all English statesmen, to one party, one province, or one creed. Such 
reverence for Washington is felt even by those who wander farthest from the 
paths in which he trod. Thus may it be said of this most virtuous man 
what in days of old was said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart 
most widely from her precepts still keep holy and bow down to her name.P 

John Richard Green 

John Richard Greens is among the more modern writers who have 
spoken of Washington with similar enthusiasm. He commends the serene 
calmness of temper that .told of perfect self-mastery ; vet curiously enough 
he says that there was little in Washington’s outward bearing to reveal his 
grandeur of soul ; whereas in reality, it would appear tha^ rarely has a hero 
possessed physical gifts more closely in keeping with his nobility of character. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that the colonists did not at first fully appreciate 
the greatness of their leader. As Green remarks, it was only after he had 
been tested through years of danger and defeat that he came to be under- 
stood at his full worth. Then it came to pass that men reposed in him 
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a trust and faith such as few other men have won.” It is even true, no 
doubt, that a large number of his contemporaries regarded him with rever- 
ence. But a correct interpretation of history r^uires that we should 
remember that, even to the last, Washington had his full ^uota of political 
opponents, who criticised him as antagonists are wont to criticise. It is not 
in the nature of things that a great man should be regarded by all his con- 
temporaries in quite the same Tight with which he is viewed by posterity. 
Washington was no exception to this rule.® 

Sir Archibald Alison 

Modem history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible in resolution, firm in conduct, incorruptible in integrity, he brought 
to the helm of a victorious republic the simplicity and innocence of rural 
life ; he was forced into greatness by circumstances rather than led into it by 
inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs 
and the perseverance of his character than by any extraordinary genius for the 
art of war. A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, 
he was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the mdepen- 
dence of his country was secured ; and bequeathed to his countrymen an 
address on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions of 
uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was modest, without 
diffidence ; sensible to the voice of fame, without vanity ; independent and dig- 
nified, without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to liberty, but not to 
licentiousness — ^not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from her British descent. Accordingly, after hav- 
ing signalised his life by successful resistance to English oppression, he closed 
it by the wamiest advice to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain, and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its emancipated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambi- 
tion ; a Sulla without his crimes ; and, after having raised his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career by a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people had bestowed. 

If it is the highest glory of England to have given birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a man, and if she cannot number him among 
those who have extended her provinces or augmented her dominions, she 
may at least feel a legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with herself, and indulge 
with satisfaction in the reflection that that vast empire which neither the 
ambition of Louis XIV nor the power of Napoleon could dismember received 
its first shock from the courage which she had communicated to her own 
offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other states, 
real liberty has arisen in that nation alone which inherited in its veins the 
genuine principles of British freedom.^ 


Henri Martin 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth-act of a society the most 
untrammelled and soon to be the vastest that the world has ever known. 
In the union of Protestant Christianity with eighteenth-century philosophy 
lay the germ of this gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be 
its defenders and its guides during its early years, and each was the particular 
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representative of one of its parent sources: Washington, of tradition, but 
tradition tranitfonned, and of progressive Protestantism enlightened and tol- 
erant; Franklin, tyw of the Me, of the movement of Locke and Rousseau — 
philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element. 

Washington shook off ill-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though he lacked the artistic and 
poetic ilan that marked Epaminondas and all the Greeks. As Theodore 
Fabas « has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose grandeur 
docs not at first strike the eye, precisely because of the perfect harmony of 
their proportion and because no one feature seizes the attention. '*The 
sanest of great men,” he was the very personification of the most rationalist 
of peoples, and his ^‘august good sense,” to use the happy expression of 
Eugdne Pellctan,^ was nothing but the distinctively Anglo-American quality 
exalted to the sublime. 

During this time Franklin, America’s other glory, had quitted liis country 
the better to serve her. After having edited the immortal Declaration, 
lie had gone to obtain the French alliance. The United States had made 
admirable choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; 
enlightened and uplifted in opinion by Diderot; not Protestant, like the 
majority, but deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; a physicist of the first order in that century ; passionately devoted 
to the natural sciences, simple in dress and manners like Jean Jacques and 
his heroes, and yet the most spiritual and refined of men ; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and elasticity ; at one and the same time a man of antiquity 
in certain phases and the most modem product of his day; redeeming his 
lack of ideality by the excellent moral equilibrium which he possessed in com- 
mon with Washington, though in a degree at once wider, more comprehensive, 
and less severe — it was natural that he should appeal to France in all his 
sentiments, in all his ideas. He conquered the learned by the good sense of 
his genius ; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his role ; the frivolous 
by the originality of his position and his physiognomy. At the end of but 
a few days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and Philadelphia.^* 


Charles von Rotteck 

America had placed herself between magnificence and ruin in 1776. In 
this position, in which such a great destiny was involved, she needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. And she found him, put him at her 
head, and showed herself worthy of him. With newly levied soldiers, hardly 
provided with suitable arms, generally without experience and discipline, 
he undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-eqmpped 
troops of the world, under able generals, and aided by all the resources 
with which it was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afflicted by 
great want of money, was often unable to furnish his troops with provisions, 
still oftener unable to pay them, in constant danger of losing all with one blow, 
also not seldom persecuted by misfortune, in a situation almost desperate, 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 
and at suitable times ardent and heroically bold, but never fash, never intoxi- 
cated by success. But in order that no species of glory might not be his, 
he combined, as the most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the 
statesman with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As long as civilisa- 
tion and humanity have an empire or a place on earth, as long as the ideas 
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of freedom and fatherland retain a worth and hntorieal recollections live 
among men, so long will Washington’s name stand resplendent in the temple 
of glory.* 

Friedrich von Raumer 

Few men who have earned for themselves a celebrated name in the history 
of tile world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant symmet^ of aU the 
qualities calculated to render himself and others happy, as Washington ; and 
it has been very appropriately observed that, like the masterpieces of ancient 
art, he must be the more admired in the aggregate the more closely he is 
examined in detail. His soul was elevated above party spirit, prejudice, 
self-interest, and paltry aims; he acted according to the impulses of a noble 
heart and a sound understanding, stren^hened by impartial observation. 
To the greatest firmness he imitcd the mildness and patience equally neces- 
sary in the then state of affairs; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment; and the power intrusted to him he never abused by 
the slightest infraction of the laws. Although it is impossible that an Ameri- 
can can ever again perform such services for his country as were then rendered 
by Washington, his noble, blameless, and spotless image will remain a model 
and a rallying-point to all, to encourage the good and to deter the bad. How 
petty do the common race of martial heroes appear in comparison with Wash- 
mgton I 

Washington, the founder of the great American republic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the fame which had been won by the 
sword/ without crimes and ambition, could also be maintained in private 
life without power or outward pomp. Happier than Tiinoleon and Brutus, 
no dark shadows of memory flitted across the cheerful serenity of his existence. 
Washington was unanimously chosen president of the new and renovated 
republic. T^is second founding of the state, this call to the head of a^ people 
recent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and unsurpassed 
merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and maintain the con- 
stitution, form one of the brightest and most truly delightful pictures in 
modern history. The admiration with which Washington was regarded by 
all civilised nations showed him to be one of the few among mankind to 
whom is given an immortality more durable than brass or marble, and •whose 
spotless and beneficent memory is cherished to the latest posterity.® 

PRESIDENCY OF ADAMS; WAR WITH FRANCE; “X. Y. Z.” 

During the closing months of Washington’s administration the first great 
struggle among the people of the United States for ascendency between 
the federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom the nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private life. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must be made 
in November following. Activity the most extraordinary appeared among 
politicians in e'very part of the Union. 'The federalists nominated John 
Adams for the higli office of chief magistrate, and the republicans nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for the same. The contest was fierce, and party spirit, 
then in its youthful ■vigour, was implacable. The result was a -victory for 
both parties — ^Adams being elected president, and Jefferson, having the 
next highest number of votes, -vice-president. On March 4th, 1797, Wash- 
ington retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the second president 
of the United States. 
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The contrast between tiie administration of Washington and the admin- 
istrations of his suooesBors is as wide as that between a nation and a party. 
He was the head of the nation ; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
os of the nation. It was what foreign powers were doing, rather than what 
the United States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
the fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retirement of Washington./ 

()hief amongst the combatants in Europe and the aggressors against America 
were Great Britain and France. For the moment the relations with France 
occupied the foreground. Charles C. Pinckney, accredited by WaiAmgton 
to negotiate with the French government, was refused an audience at Paris; 
and not only that, but was ordered to depart the French territory (December, 
1796 -February, 1797). Notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the rapidly 
following decrees against American ships and American crews, President 
Adams sent out a new mission, consisting of Pinckney, John Marshall, and 
Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructions, which, however, availed nothing. 
Pinckney and Marshall, incensed by the intrigue as well as the insolence 
of which they were the objects (October, 1797- April, 1798), shook off the 
dust of France from their feet, being followed in a few months by (lerry, 
who had undertaken to do alone what he had not been able to do with his 
colleagues,/ 

A. B. Hart thus describes the mission : “ It was nearly a year before news 
of the result was received. On April 2nd, 1798, the president communicated 
the despatches revealing the so-called ‘X. Y. Z. affair.' It appeared that 
the envoys, on reaching Paris in October, 1797, had been denied an official 
interview, but that three persons, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., had approached them with vague suggestions of loans and 
advances ; these were finally crystallised into a demaM for £50,000 ‘ for the 
pockets of the Directory.’ Tlic despatch described one conversation : ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said X., ‘you do not speak to the point. It is money. It is expected 
that you will offer money.’ We said that we had spoken to that point very 
explicitly, that we had given an answer. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘you have not. 
What is your answer ? ’ We replied, ‘It is No, no, no ; not a sixpence.’ The 
president concluded with a ringing paragraph which summed up the indigna- 
tion of the American people at this insult. ‘ I will never send another minister 
to France without assurances that he will be received, respected, and honoured 
as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and mdependent nation.’ 
The republican opposition in congress was overwhelmed and almost silenced. 
For the first and last time in his administration Adams found himself popu- 
lar. There was built up a compact federal majority. It proceeded dwiber- 
ately to destroy its own party.’’^ 

'The president leaned to the side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
war, but he recommended congress to put the country in a state of defence 
(March, 1798). The recommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leaders. According to Vice-President Jefferson, indeed, the president was 
aiming at a dissolution of the Union or at the establishment of a monarchical 
government. But the federalists upheld the president, and carried a series 
of measures providing for the organisation of a provisional army, as well as 
of a naval department, by which the existing navy might be more efficiently 
managed (May). Orders were issued directing the national ships to seize 
all armed vessels engaged in hostile acts against American shipping, while 
merchantmen were authorised to arm themselves and capture their assail- 
ants upon the seas. But to prevent hostilities, as far as possible, commercial 
intercourse with France and her colonies was formally prohibited in June. 
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Soon after, Washington was appointed to the command of the provisional 
am^. The United States were fairljr in arms. 

War followed at sea. No declaration was made ; the most that was done 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the pur- 
pose of capturing any armed ships of the French, whether participating 
or not in hostilities. The seas were at once overrun with American ships, 
by which the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No 
actual engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
beginning of the following year, when Commander Truxton, in the Constella- 
tion, forced the French frigate Ulnsurgenie to strike (February, 1799). Hos- 
tilities were continued chiefly by privateers, the profits to whose owners 
were the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party by whom 
it was favoured. “A glorious and triumphant war it was!^^ exclaimed 
Adams in after years. '^The proud pavilion of France was humiliated.” 


ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS, KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS, AND NULLIFICATION 

But against the deeds of battle must be set the measures of government. 
These alone show the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that were procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were passed. The first authorised the president 
to banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United States. This 
was more of a party manceuvre than appears on the face of it, inasmuch as 
many of the most ardent spirits of the republicans, especially the democratic 
repuolicans, were aliens. The Sedition Act denounced fine and imprisonment 
upon all conspiracies, and even all publications, “with intent to excite any 
unlawful combination for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, 
or any lawful act of the president.^' Both these acts, however, were to be 
but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, the Sedition until 
March 4th, 1801, the end of Adams' administration. It was at midsummer 
that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to enact these urgent laws 
(June-July, 1798). The Alien Act was never put in operation. But the 
Sedition Act was again and again enforced, and almost if not altogether 
invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the nation was 
straining itself too far. 

So thought the party opposing the administration and the war. Strongest 
in the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet 
to their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. The legislature of Kentucky, 
in resolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson, declared the Alien and Sedition laws “ not law, but altogether 
void and of no force” (November, 1798). The note thus sounded was taken 
up in the Virginia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi- 
son, declared Uie obnoxious laws “palpable and alarming infractions of the 
constitution.” Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were stronger still. Jefferson had written, “Where powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification of the act is the right 
remedy, and every state has a natural right, in cases not within the com- 
pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits.” Madison had made his resolutions 
declare the acts in question “null, void, and of no force or effect.” But it 
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was an early day for nullification ; and neither Kentucky nor Virs;inia went 
the length prescribed for them. They went far enough, as has been seen, 
to excite very general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
the centre and the north, where legislature after legislature came out with 
strong and denunciatory denials of the right of any state to sit in judgment 
upon the national government. 

Things were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of their passions, when the president nominated a minister to France 
in the person of Willi^ Vans Murray, to whom he afterwards joined Oliver 
Ellsworth, then chief justira, and William R. Davie, as colleagues (February, 
1799). They were to insist upon redress for the decrees and the captures 
of the French; yet, unless received on their arrival at Paris, they were not 
to linger, but to demand their passports and abandon the mission. In all 
this, one finds it diflTicult to detect anything unworthy of the nation. But 
the din upon the nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the more 
active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom were the principal members 
of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott, cried out against 
the treachery of the president. It was treachery against their party rather 
than against their country, even in their own eyes; but they were blinded 
by the political animosity that dazzled and bewildered almost all around 
them. The president himself was suspected of urging the mission, in some 
degree, out of spite against the federal party, by whom, or by whose extreme 
members, he considered himself badly used. “The British faction," he wrote 
afterwards, “ was detennined to have a war with France, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton at the head of the army, and then president of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore treason.” “ This transaction,” he exclaimed in rela- 
tion to the appointment of a new mission, “must be transmitted to posterity 
as the most disinterested, prudent, and successful conduct in my whole life I” 

The envoys to France reached their destination in the beginning of the 
following year (1800). ‘ They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his government, after some difficulty, they concluded a convention, in October, 
providing in part for mutual redress, but leaving many of the questions 
between the two nations for future settlement. The effect was soon seen in 
claims for French spoliations. The treaty sufficed to restore peace. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND INDIANA TEIIKITORIES ; THE SLAVERY QUESTION 

France was not the only foreign power with which there had been diffi- 
culties. Spain, aggrieved, as she profeased herself to be, by the same British 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the United States not only as an 
unimportant but as an untrustworthy ally. The former troubles in connection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the subject of a boundary 
between it and the United States. New troubles, too, arose. Vague proj- 
ects to get possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of intrigue amongst 
the western settlers, were* ascribed, and not without reason, to the Spaniards. 
Thus, on both sides there were suspicions, on both contentions. 

The country at which Spain appeared to be aiming wat rapidly oiwnised 
by the United States. The Mississippi Territory was formed, including at 
first the lower part of the present Alabama and Mississippi (1798). This 
organisation excited a debate concerning slavery, which, as the oiganising 

[' During the summer of 1800 the seat of government was r^oved to the city of Wash- 
ingtoD, in the District of Columbia, according to Hamilton’s previous arrangement.] 
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act provided, was not to be prohibited in the territo^. 'Here was no such 
plea as had existed in the case of the territory south of the Ohio. No cession 
from a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congress. Yet but twelve 
votes were pven in favour of an amendment propose by George Thacher, 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territory. 
The most that congress would agr^ to was to forbid the importation of 
slaves from abroad; a concession, inasmuch as the slave trade, it will be 
remern^red, was still allowed by the constitution. So, for the second time, 
and this time without its being required by terms with any state, ^ the decision 
of the national government was pven in favour of slavery. Let it be borne 
in mind, when we come to the controversies of later years. 

But congress took the other side likewise. The western portion of the 
Northwest Territory soon needed to be set off as the territory of Indiana, 
embracing the present Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan (1800). There slavery 
was already prohibited. But this went against the interests of the inhab- 
itants, as they thought, and they petitioned congress, within three and again 
within seven years after the organisation of the territory, to be allowed to 
introduce slaves amongst them. Twice a report was made in favour of the 
petition. Reports and petitions, however, were alike fruitless. Congress 
would not authorise slavery where it had b^n prohibited./ 


THE PRESIDENCY OF JEFFERSON; THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

Adams had been elected by the predominance of federal principles, but 
several things had occurred in his administration which had not only weakonesd 
his personal influence, but tended greatly to the overthrow of the federal 
party .2 

The federalists supported for the approaching election Adams and General 
Thomas Pinckney, the democratic party Thomas Jefferson and Colonel Aaron 
Burr. The two latter were found to have a small majority, the whole of 
the republican party having voted for them, with the intention of making 
Jefferson president and Burr vice-president. On counting the votes, how- 
ever^ it was discovemd that both were equal ; the selection, therefore, of the 
president devolved upon the house of representatives, who, voting by states, 
according to the constitution, should decide between the two. Again and 
again, and yet again, the balloting was repeated in the house, and the result 
always the same ; nor was it until the thirty-sixth balloting that one altered 
v(^ turned the scale in Jefferson’s favour. He became president, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. To guard against the recurrence of such a difficulty. 
Article XII was added to the constitution. 

* The part of the territory at this time organised was claimed by the United States as a 
portion of the old Florida domain. Georgia likewise claimed it as hers; and when she sur- 
rendered what was allowed to be hers, that is, the upper part of the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, she made it a condition that slavery should not be prohibit^ (1802). 

[* It was impossible to realise that there never again would be a federalist president. The 
reasons for this downfall are many. However popular the French war had been, the taxes 
made necessa^ by it had provoked groat dissatisfaction; and in 1709 a little insurrection, 
the so-called Fries Rebellion, had broken out in Pennsylvania. The Sedition prosecutions 
were exceedindy unpopular. They had governed well; they had built up the credit of the 
country : they nad taken a dignified and effective stand against the aggressions both of England 
and of France. Yet their theory was of a government by leaders. Jefferson, on the other 
hand, represented the rising spirit of democracy. It was not his protest against the over- 
government of the federalists that made him popular; it was his assertion that the people 
at large were the best depositaries of power. Jefferson had taken hold of the great wheel 
going uphill." He had behind him the mighty force of the popular will. — ^A. D. Hart.^] 
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On the Jefferson^ all the principal offices of the government 

were transferred to the repubhcan party; Madison was appointed to the 
departoent of state; the S 3 rstem of mtemal duties was abolished, together 
with several unpopular laws which were enacted during the last administration. 
A second census of the United States was taken in 1801, giving a population 
of 6,319,762, presenting an increase of 1,400,000 in ten years. During the 
same time the exports had increased from *19,000,000 to *94,000,000, and 
the revenue from *4.771,000 to *12,945,000 — a wonderful increase, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the history of the progress of nations, excepting it 
may be in some extraordi- 
nary cases, like those of 
California and Australia 
under the gold impulse. 

The right of deposit- 
ing merchandise at New 
Orleans, which had been 
granted to the citizens of 
the United States by the 
Spanish governor of Lou- 
isiana, in a late treaty, and 
which w^as absolutely nec- 
essary to the people of the 
Western states, was with- 
drawn this year, and caused 
a general agitation. A 
proposal was made in 
congress to take forcible 
possession of the whole 
province of Louisiana ; but 
milder moiisures were 
adopted, and the right of 
deposit was restored. In 
the year 1800 Louisiana 
had ly^en secretly ceded to 
France, and Jefferson, in 
1802, opened a private cor- 
respondence with Robert 



R. Livingston, in Paris, on 
the subject of this cession. 
The United States had 


Thomas Jefferson 
( 1743 - 1826 ) 


hitherto, he said, consid- 

(^red France as their natural friend, but the moment she became possessed 
of New Orleans, through which three-eighths of the produce of the .^ericans 
must pass, she would become their natural enemy. The case was different 
with a feeble and pacific power like Spain; but it would be impossible that 
France and the United .States could continue friends when they met in so 
irritating a position ; that the moment France took possession of New Orleans, 
the United States must ally themselves with Great Britain ; and, he asked, 
was it worth while for such a short-lived possession ol New Orleans for 
France to transfer such a weight into the scale of her enemy ? He then 
artfully suggested the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas; but adds, 
and even that they would consider as no equivalent while she possessed 
Louisiana. 
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In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over to aid Livingston in the 
purchase of Florida ; but instead of the purchase merely of New Orleans and 
the Floridas, as had been planned, they were able to effect that of all Louisiana, 
equal in extent to the whole previous territory of the United States. They 
owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly renewed between 
France and England, when the government of France, convinced that the 
possession of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her by the superior 
naval power of England, readily consented to make sale of it to a third power, 
and the rather, as the money was very acceptable at that time. 

For the trifling sum of $15,000,000 the United States became possessed 
of that vast extent of country embracing the present state of Louisiana, 
which was called “the territory of Orleans,^^ as well as of “the district of 
Louisiana,'^ embracing a large tract of country extending westward to Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in 1803.^ The 
area of the country thus ceded was upwards of one million square miles, but 
all, excepting a small proportion, occupied by the Indians, its natural pro- 
prietors. Its inhabitants, chiefly French, or the descendants of the French, 
with a few Spanish creoles, Americans, English, and Germans, amounted 
to between eighty thousand and ninety thousand, including about forty 
thousand slaves. 

In 1803 an appropriation was made by congress for defraying the expenses 
of an exploring party across the continent to the Pacific. This was a scheme 
which the president had much at heart, and under his auspices it was carried 
out; Captain Meriwether Lewis being at the head of the expedition, while 
second in command was Captain Jonathan Clark, brother of George Rogers 
Clark, and under them twenty-eight well-selected individuals, with an escort 
of Mandan Indians. The ex^dition set out on May 14th, 1804. Since 1801 
war had existed between the United States and Tripoli. v 


WAR WITH TRIPOLI 

In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the emperor of Morocco, he appeared before Tripoli with most of 
his squadron. The frigate Philadelphiaj under Captain Bainbridge, being 
sent into the harbour to reconnoitre, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to the Tripolitans. The officers were considered prisoners ot war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. 

Early in February of the following year. Lieutenant Decatur, under the 
cover of evening, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having 
on board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroying the Philadelphiaj 
which was then moored near the castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc- 
ceeded in bringing his vessel in contact with the Philadelphiaj when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a few minutes killed twenty of the 
TVipolitans and drove the rest into the sea. Under a heavy cannonade 
from the surrounding vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, 
and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames ; when Decatur and 

P Jefferson came into power as a stickler for a limited government, confined chiefly to 
foreic^ and commercial affairs. He now entered upon the most brilliant episode of his admin- 
istration — ^the annexation of liouisiana; and that transaction was carried out and defend^ 
g>on precisely the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned. — A. B. 
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his gallant crew succeeded in getting out of the harbour without the loss of 
a single man. During the month of August, Tripoli was repeate^y bom Wded 
by the American squadron, under Commodore Preble, and a severe action 
occurred with the Tripolitan gunboats, which resulted in the capture of sev- 
eral, with little loss to the Americans. 

At the time of Commodore Preble’s expedition to the Mediterranean. 
Hamet, the legitimate sovereign of Tripoli, was an exile, having been deprived 
of his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, the Ameri- 
can consul at Tunis, concocted with Hamet an ex^dition against the reigning 
sovereign, and obtained from the government of the United States permission 
to undertake it. With about seventy men from the American squadron, 
together with the followers of Hamet and some Egyptian troops, Eaton ana 
Hamet set out from Alexandria towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand miles 
across a desert country. After two successful engagements had occurred 
with the Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw offered terms of peace, which, 
being considered much more favourable than had before been offered, were 
accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of government. * 

Sixty thousand dollars were given as a ransom for the unfortunate Ameri- 
can prisoners, together with an agreement to withdraw all support from 
Hamet. 

In July, 1804, Alexander Hamilton, the present head of the federalist 
party, fell in a duel fought with the vice-president, Aaron Burr, who, having 
lost the confidence of the republicans, and despairing of re-election either 
as president or vice-president, had offered himself as candidate for the office 
of governor of New York. He was not elected, and attributing his unsuc- 
cess to the influence of Hamilton with his party, sent him a challenge, and 
Hamilton’s death was the result. [Hamilton had simply fired into the air. 
So great was the popular desire to Ijmch Burr that he was forced to go into 
hiding for a time.] 

This autumn closed Jefferson’s first presidential term, and the general 
prosperity which prevailed gained for him the national favour. Summing 
up in short the events of his administration, we find that, by a steady course 
of economy, although he had considerably reduced the taxes, the public debt 
was lessened by $12,000,000, the area of the United States about doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Spain averted, the Tripolitans 
were chastised, and a large and valuable tract of Indian land was acquired. 
Jefferson was re-elected president, and George Clinton, late governor of New 
York, vice-president, y 


Jefferson’s second term; aaron burr’s conspiracy 

The new state of Ohio was already admitted to the Union (November 29th, 
1802). New territories — ^Michigan (1805) and Illinois (1809) — ^were subse- 
quently formed from out of the Indiana Territoiy. The signs of expansion 
were written everywhere^ but nowhere so strikingly as along the western 
plains. There they were such as to kindle projects of a new empire. Aaron 
Burr, vice-president during Jefferson’s first term, but displ^iced in the second 
term by George Clinton (1805) — ^branded, too, with the recent murder of 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel — ^was generally avoided amongst his old asso- 
ciates. Turning his face westward, he there drew into his net various men, 
some of position and some of obscurity, with whose aid he seems to have 
intended making himself master of the Mississippi valley, or of Mexico, one 
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or both (1806). Whatever his schemes were, they miscarried. A handful 
only of followers were gathered round him on the banks of the Mississippi 
a hundred miles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered himself 
to "the government of the Mississippi Territory (January, 1M7). Some 
months afterwards he was brought to trial for high treason before Chief- 
Justice Marshall, of the supreme court, with whom sat the district judge for 
Virginia ; the reason for trying Burr in that state being the fact that one of 
the places where he was charged with having organised a military expedition 
was within the Virginian limits. The trial, like everything else in those days, 
was made a party question; the administration and its supporters going 
strongly against Burr, while its opponents were disposed to take his part. 
He was acquitted for want of proof ; and for the same reason he was again 
acquitted when tried for undertaking to invade the Spanish territories. 


BRITISH AGGRESSIONS 

Frowning high above all these domestic events were the aggressions 
from abroad. If they sank in one direction, they seemed sure to rise the 
more threateningly in another. It was now the turn of Great Britain. The 
system of impressment, though protested against by the United States, 
had never been renounced by Great Britain. On the contrary, it had been 
extended even to the American navy, of which the vessels were once and 
again plundered of their seamen by British mcn-of-war. Another subject 
on which Great Britain set herself against the claims of the United States 
was the neutral trade, of which the latter nation engrossed a large and con- 
stantly increasing share during the European wars. After various attempts 
to discourage American commerce with her enemies, Great Britain undertook 
to put it down by condemning vessels of the United States on the ground that 
their cargoes were not neutral but belligerent property ; in other words, that 
the Americans transported goods which were not their own, but those of 
nations at war with Great Britain. It must be allowed that the American 
shippers played a close game, importing merchandise only to get a neutral 
name for it, and then exporting it to the country to which it could not bo 
shipped directly from its place of origin. But the sharper the practice, 
the more of a favourite it seemed to be (1805). A cry went up from all the 
commercial towns of the United States, appealing to the government for 
protection. The government could do but little. It passed a law prohil>- 
iting the importation of certain articles from Great Britain— the prohibition, 
however, not to take immediate effect./ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH ^ 

Great Britain's doctrine was “once a subject always a subject." On the 
other hand, the United States maintained that any foreignel*, after five years' 
residence within her territory, and after having complied with certain forms, 
became one of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. Great 
Britain contended* that her war-ships possessed the right of searching all 
neutral vessels for the property and persons of her foes. The United States, 
resisting this claim, asserted that “free bottoms made free goods," and that 
consequently her ships when on the high seas should not be molested on 

Reproduced by permisBion. Copyright, 1882, by Q. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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any pretext whatever. Finally, Great Britain's system of impressment, by 
vrhich men could be forcibly seized and made to serve in her navy, no matter 
at what cost to themselves, was repugnant to every American idea. 

Such wide differences in the views of the two nations produced endless 
difficulties. To escape the press-gang, or for other reasons, many British sea- 
men took service under the American flag; and if they were demanded back, it 
is not likely that they or their American shipmates had much hesitation in 
swearing either that they were not British at all, or else that they had been 
naturalised as Americans. Equally probable is it that the American blockade- 
runners were guilty of a great deal of fraud and more or less thinly veiled 
perjury. But the wrongs done by the Americans were insignificant com- 
pared with those they received. Any innocent merchant vessel was liable 
to seizure at any moment, and when overhauled by a British cruiser ^ort 
of men was sure to be stripped of most of her crew. The British officers 
were themselves the judges as to whether a seaman should be pronounced 
a native of America or of Britain, and there was no appeal from their iudg- 
nient. If a captain lacked his full complement, there was little doubt as 
to the view he would take of any man's nationality. The wrongs inflicted 
on our seafaring countrymen by their impressment into foreign ships formed 
the main cause of the war. 

There were still other grievances which are thus presented by the British 
Admiral Cochrane : Our treatment of its (America's) citizens was scarcely 
ill accordance with the national privileges to which the young republic had 
become entitled. There were no doubt many individuals among the Ameri- 
can people who, caring little for the federal government, considered it more 
profitable to break than to keep the laws of nations by aiding and supporting 
our enemy (France), and it was against such that the efforts of the squad- 
ron had chiefly been directed ; but the way the object was carried out was 
scarcely less an infraction of those national laws which we were professedly 
enforcing. The practice of taking English (and American) seamen out of 
American ships without regard to the safety of navigating them when thus 
deprived of their hands has been already mentioned. To this may be added 
the detention of vessels against which nothing contrary to international 
neutrality could be established, whereby their cargoes became damaged; 
the compelling them, on suspicions only, to proceed to ports other than those 
to which they were destined; and generally treating them as though they 
were engaged in contraband trade." 

The principles for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
universally accepted, and those so tenaciously maintained by Great Britain 
find no advocates in the civilised world. That England herself was after- 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
indignation when Commodore Wilkes, in the exercise of the right of search 
for the persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause with which the act was greeted in America proves 
pretty clearly another fact — ^that we had warred for the right, not because 
it was the right, but because it agreed with our self-interest to do so.2»*> 


AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP SEARCHED 

In April, 1806, a mission, consisting of James Monroe and William Pink- 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the diluted 
points should be included. But the mission proved a total failure. In the 

H. W.— VOL. xxm. T 
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first place, the envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of impress- 
ment, ana next to none on that of the neutral trade. In the next place 
the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding these omisedons, was at once 
rejected by President Jefferson, without even a reference to the senate (March 
1S07). The tumult of party that ensued was immense. The president was 
charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as with 
violating the plainest provisions of the constitution. Was it he alone who 
held the treaty-making power — ^he, too, the republican, who had insisted 
upon restraining the powers of the executive? But looking back upon the 
action of Jefferson, we see little in it to have provoked such outcries. He sent 
envoys to form a new treaty ; they had merely reformed an old one. It might 
be rash to sacrifice the advantages which they had gained ; but might it not 
be imominious to surrender the claims which they had passed by ? 

If the nation needed to be convinced of the necessity of some definite 
understanding with Great Britain on the subjects omitted in the rejected 
treaty, it soon had an opportunity. The United States frigate Chesapeake, 
sailing from Hampton Roads, was hailed off the capes of Chesapeake Bay, 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigate Leopard, the captain of which demanded 
to search the Chesapeake for deserters from the service of Great Britain. 
Captain Barron, the commander of the Chesapeake, refused; whereupon 
the Leopard opened fire. As Barron and his crew were totally imprepared 
for action, they fired but a single gun, to save their honour, then, having lo.st 
several men, struck their flag. The British commander took those of whom 
he was in search, three of the four being Americans [previously impressed 
but escaped], and left the Chesapeake to make her way back dishonoured, 
and the nation to which she belonged dishonoured likcwii^. 

lie president issued a proclamation ordering British men-of-war from 
the waters of the United States. Instructions were sent to the envoys at 
London, directing them not merely to seek reparation for the wrong that 
had been done, but to obtain the renunciation of the pretensions to a right 
of search and of impressment, from which the wrong had spnmg. The British 
government recognised their responsibility by sending a special minister 
to settle the difficulty at Washington. It was four years, however, befom 
the desired reparation was procured. The desired renunciation was never 
made. One can scarcely credit his eyes when he reads that the affair of the 
ChesapeaJee was made a party point. But so it was. The friends of Great 
Britain, the capitalists and commercial classes, generally, munnured at the 
course of their government, as too decided, “too French,” they sometimes 
called it ; as if the slightest resistance to Great Britain were subordination to 
France. 

The aspect of the two nations was very much changed of late years. 
Bonaparte, the consul of the French Republic, had become Napoleon, the 
emperor of the French Empire. Regarded by his enemies as a monster 
steeped in despotism and in blood, he excited abhorrence, not only for him- 
self but for his nation, amongst a large portion of the Americans. On the 
other hand. Great Britain, formerly scouted at as the opponent of liberty, 
was now generally considered its champion in Europe. There was but a faint 
comprehension of the principles involved in the struggle between Great 
Britain and France, of the real attitude taken by the former in w^ing agaimt 
the chosen sovereign of the latter, or of the remorseless ambition by which 
the one government was quite as much actuated as the other. But there 
was still a very considerable number in America to sympathise with ^ance, 
if with either of the contending powers. To these men, the aggressions of 
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Great Britain Hfere intoleirable; while to the supporters of the British the 
French aggresmona were ter tixemoie unendurable. 

^th parties had their fill. Before the attack on the Chesapeake, the lists 
had be^ opened between France and England, to see not merely how much 
harm they could do to each other, but how much they could inflict upon all 
allied or connected with each other. Connected with both were the Americans, 
who were now assailed by both. Great Britain led off by declaring the 
French ports, from Brest to the Elbe, closed to American as to all other 
shipping (May 16th, 1806). France retorted by the Berlin Decree, so called 
because issued from Prussia, prohibiting any commerce with Great Britain 
(November 21st). That power immediately forbade the coasting trade 
between one port and another in the possession of her enemies (January 7th, 
1807). Not satisfied with this, she went on, by the famous Order in Coun- 
cil, to forbid to neutrals all trade whatsoever with France and her allies, 
except on payment of a tribute to Great Britain, each vessel to pay in pro- 
portion to its cargo (November 11th). Then followed the Milan Decree 
of Napoleon, prohibitmg all trade whatsoever with Great Britain, and declar- 
ing such vessels as paid the recently demanded tribute to be lawful prizes 
to the French marine (Decemter 17th). Such was the series of acts thunder- 
ing like broadsides against the interests of America. It transformed commerce 
from a peaceful pursuit into a warlike one, full of peril, of loss, of strife. 
It did more. It woimded the national honour, by attempting to prostrate 
the United States at the mercy of the European powers. 

There was but one of two courses for the United States to take: peace, 
or preparation for war. War itself was impossible in the unprovided state 
of the country; but to assmne a defensive, and if need were to get ready 
for an offensive position, was perfectly practicable. Jefferson thought 
it enough to order an additional number of gunboats — ^very different from 
the gunboats of our time, and yet considered by the administration and its 
supporters to constitute a navy by themselves./ 


JOHN T. MORSE ON JEFFERSON’S WAR POLICY* 

Obviously Jefferson had forgotten something of what he had onee learned 
concemirig the British character. It has been often said that if he had 
refrained from his prattle about peace, reason, and right, and instead thereof 
liad hectored and swaggered with a fair show of spirit at this crucial period, 
the history of the next ten years might have been changed and the' War of 
1812 might never have been fought. Probably this would not have been 
the case, and England would have fought in lk)7, 1808, or 1809 as readily 
as in 1812. But, however this may be, the high-tempered course was the 
only one of any promise at all, and, had it precipitated the war by a few short 
years, at least the nation would have escaped a long and weary journey 
through a mud slough of humiliation. But it is idle to talk of what mi^t 
have been had Jefferson acted differently. He could not act differently. 
Though the people would probably have backed him in a warlike policy, 
he could not adopt it. A great statesman amid political stonns, he was utterly 
helpless when the clouds of war gathered. He was as miserably out of place 
now as he had been in the governorship of Virginia during the Revolution. 
He could not bring himself to entertain any measures looking to so much 
as preparation for serious conflict. 

[' Reproduced by permiaeion. Copyright, 1898, by Houghton, MifBin & Co.] 
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A navy remained still, as it had always been, his abhorrence. His extrem- 
est step in that direction was to build gunboats. Eveyone has heard of 
and nearly everyone has laughed at these playhouse flotillas, which were 
to be kept in sheds out of the sun and rain until the .enemy diould appear, 
and were then to be carted down to the water and manned by the neig^toursl 
to encounter, perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the fight at Tra- 
falgar, shattered the French navy at the Nile, and battered Ckipenhagen 
to ruins. It almost seemed as though the very harmlessness of the craft 
constituted a recommendation to Jefferson. At least they were very cheap, 
and he rejoiced to reckon that nearly a dozen of them could be built for 
$100,000. So he was always advising to build more, while England, with 
all her fighting blood up, inflicted outrage after outrage upon a country 
whose ruler cherished such singular notions of naval affairs.«c 


■ THE EMBARGO REVIVES SECESSION DOCTRINES) MADISON’s PRESIDENCY 

Jefferson at last hit upon the most self-denying of plans. The ag^ssious 
of the European powers were directed against the commerce of America, 
the rights of owners and of crews. That these might be secured, the presi- 
dent recommended, and congress adopted, an embargo upon all United States 
vessels and upon all foreign vessels with cargoes shipped after the passage 
of the act in United States ports (December 22nd, 1807). The date shows 
that the embargo was laid before the news of the last violent decrees of France 
and Great Britain. In other words, as commerce led to injuries from foreign 
nations, commerce was to be abandoned. There was also the idea that 
the foreign nations themselves would suffer from the loss of American sup- 
plies and American prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of preser'- 
ing peace, to adopt a measure at once provoking to the stranger and destruc- 
tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again enforced 
by severe and even arbitrary statutes. The former laughed it to scorn. 
France, on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to be, 
answered by a decree of Napoleon's from Bayonne, ordering the confiscation 
of all American vessels in French ports (April 17th, 1808). Great Britain 
soon after made her response, by an order prohibiting the exportation of 
American produce, whether paying tribute or not to the European continent 
(December 21st). So ineffective abroail, so productive of discontent at home, 
even amongst the supporters of the administration, did the embargo prove 
that it was repealed (March, 1809). 

Thus neitW preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson in 1809 
gave up the conduct of affairs to his successor, Madison, who kept on the 
same course. [George Clinton was re-elected vice-president.] In place of the 
embargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Great 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the embargo, so far as the designated 
nations were concerned, but leaving free the trade with other countries. These 
successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual than that 
had been. They were reviled and violated in America ; they were contemned 
in Europe. The administration amused itself with suspending the restrictions, 
now in favour of Great Britain (1809), and now in favour of France (1810), 
hoping to induce those powers to reciprocate the compliment by a susp^ion 
of their own aggressive orders. There was a show of doing so. Naixjleon 
had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, ordering the sale of more 
than a hundred American vessels as condemned prizes (March 23rd, 1810). 
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But on the news from Americai willing to involve the young nation in hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to retract the decrees of 
wUch the United States complained. But he would not do so, and America, 
mortified, but not yet enlightened, returned to her prohibitions. They were 
scoffed at by her own people. 

It is not so difficult to describe as to conceive the hue and cry, on the part 
of the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts. Wnat- 
ever discontent, whatever nullification had been expressed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if not outrivalled, by the 
federalists against the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
Town-meetings, state legislatures, even the courts in some places, declar^ 
against the constitutionality 
and the validity of the em- 
bargo statutes. The federal- 
ists of Massachusetts were 
charged with the desim of 
dissolving the Union. It was 
not their intention, but their 
langu^e had warranted its 
being imputed to them. 

Many causes were acceler- 
ating the progress of events 
towards war. Among these, 
the hostile position of the 
Indian tribes on the north- 
western frontier of the United 
States was one of the most 
powerful. They, too, had 
felt the pressure of Bona- 

f iarte’s commercial system, 
n consequence of the exclu- 
sion of their furs from the 
continental markets, the In- 
dian hunters found their 
traffic reduced to the lowest 
point. The rapid extension 
of settlements north of the 



Ohio was narrowing their 
hunting-grounds and produc- 
ing a rapid diminution of 
game, and the introduction of 


James Madison 
( 1751 - 1836 ) 


whisky by the white people was spreading demoralisation, disease, and death 
among the Indians. These evils, combined with the known influence of 
British emissaries, finally led to open hostilities. In the spring of 1811 it 
became certain that Tecumseh, a Shawnee chief, who was crafty, intrepid, 
unscrupulous, and cruel, and who possessed the qualities of a great leader 
almost equal to those of* Pontiac, was endeavouring to emulate that great 
Ottawa by confederating the tribes of the Northwest in f, war against the 
wople of the United States. TTiose over whom he and his twin-brother, the 
Prophet, exercised the greatest control, were the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyan- 
dots, Mitmi, Kickapoos, Winnebagos, and CSiippewas. Di^ng the summer 
the frontier settlers oecame so alarmed by the continual military and relii^ous 
exercises of the savages that General Harrison, then governor of the Indiana 
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Territory, inarched with a considerable force towards the town of the Prophet, 
ntuated at the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers, in the upper 
part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Prophet appeared and proposed 
a conference, but Harrison, suspecting treacheiy, caused his soldiers to sleep 
on their arms that night (November 6th, 1811). At four o’clock the nax t 
morning the savages fell u^n the American camp, but after a bloody battle 
until dawn the Indians were repulsed. The battle of Tippecanoe was one 
of the most desperate ever fought with the Indians, and the loss was heavy 
on both sides. Tecumseh was not present on this occanon, and it is said the 
Project took no part in the engagement. 

These events, so evidently the work of British interference, aroused 
the spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire West, and in the Middle 
and ^uthem states, there was a desire for war. Yet the administration 
fully appreciated the deep responsibility involved in such a step ; and having 
almost the entire body of the New England people in opposition, the presi- 
dent and his friends hesitated. The British orders in council continued to 
be rigorously enforced; insult after insult was offered to the American flag; 
and me British press insolently boasted that the United States “could not 
be kicked into a war.” Forbearance was no longer a virtue.^ 

In March, 1811, Pinkney, the American minister, was suddenly recalled 
from London ; and, British ships being stationed before the principal harbours 
of the United States for the purpose of enforcing the British authority, open 
acts of hostility took place in May of the same year. The British frigate 
Guernire, exercising the assumed right of search, carried off three or four 
natives of the states from some American vessels, whereupon orders came 
down from Washington to Commodore Rodgers to pursue the British ship 
and demand their own men. Rodgers sailed from the Chesapeake on the 
12th of May, in the frigate President, and, not meeting with the offending 
Guerribre, fell in with a smaller vessel, the tnMe Belt, towards evening of the 
16th of May. The President was a large ship, the Little Belt a small one; 
the President hailed, and in return, the Americans declared, a shot was fired. 
The British, on the other hand, declared that the President fired first; how- 
ever that might be, a severe engagement took place, the guns of the Little 
Bdt were silenced, and thirty-two of her men killed and woimded. Through 
the night the two ships lay at a little distance from each other to repair their 
damages, the British ship being almost disabled.!/ 

It was plain that war was becoming popular in the United States, As 
for that, it had always been so ; when Washmgton opposed it, he was abused ; 
when Adams favoured it, he was extolled; when Jefferson avoided it, he 
risked even his immense influence over the nation. Congress now took up 
tho question, and voted one measure after another, preparatory to hostili- 
ties with Great Britain (December-March, 1812), The president hesitated. 
He was no vrar leader by nature or by principle ; the only tendency in that 
direction came to him from partv motives. His party, or at any rate the 
more active portion of it, was all for arms; when he doubted, they urged; 
when he inclined to draw back, they drove him forward. It being the time 
when the congressional caucus was about to nominate for the presidency, 
Madison received {he intimation that if he was a candidate for re-election he 
must come out for war. Whether it was to force or to his own free will that 
he yielded, he did yield, and sent a message to congress, recommending an 
embargo of axty days. Congress received it, accoming to its intention, as 
a preliminary to war, and voted it, though far from imanimously, for ninety 
days (April 4th, 1812)./ 
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BiraLIBH AND AKEBICAN DISCREPANCIBS 

The English historians have, as a class, little disagreement with the Ameri- 
can upon me justice and the (induct of the War of Independence. They 
accept it as indirectly redounding to their own real benefit, and their pages 
glow with praise of Wa^ington and other patriots. But in the accounts of 
what has l^n called “ the second War of Independence ” there is such funda- 
mental discrepancy between the historians of the two countries that it seems 
hardly possible they are treating the same conflict. To the Americans the 
War of 1812 was a combat in which they had no choice ; they were goaded 
into the struggle for very existence. The English historian remembers only 
the stupendous threat of Napoleon to convert all Europe into one empire; 
he remembers the overwhelming success of this personified ambition, up 
to the point where England alone offered up resistance; he remembers the 
life-and-death struggle of his country. And when he thinks of the United 
States at all, he can only remember that at this crisis of British existence 
the United States turned against its own mother country, and threw its armies 
and its ships into the scale on Napoleon’s side. 

This very natural feeling colours the whole attitude of the British historians 
and renders them untrustworthy. Unfortunately, most of the American 
historians are equally unreliable; largely, no doubt, because the humilia- 
tions of the war were such that it was for many years difficult for an historian 
to resist the temptation to make as respectable a picture as possible, even 
if the cold facts had to be somewhat coloured. An exception, however, may 
lx: made of their accounts of the warfare on the sea, where some of the most 
notable naval engagements in the world’s history took place, and in which 
the superiority of the American seamen was beyond question. 

As to the justifieation of the war there can hardly be any doubt, unless 
it be based on a theory that the people who had so long postponed their duties 
to command self-respect, and had endured xmflinchingly such insolent over- 
riding of the laws of common decency, had lost every right of resistance. 
Some historians maintain that America’s real injustice lay not in the declara- 
tion of war, but in its declaration against England, it being maintained that 
it should have been declared either against France alone, or against both Eng- 
land and France, and under no circumstances against England alone. But 
this theory has little practical basis; for, as events proved, the United States 
was hardly capable of maintaining war gainst England alone, to say nothing 
of bringing upon its shoulders the united weight of England and France; 
in the second place, England was the ancient enemy of the United Statra, 
and France had saved its very existence ; in the third place, since the British 
navy ruled the seas, the British were far the greater sinners against the 
dignity and commerce of the United States. 

Furthermore, it is well to remember that the struggle between Napoleon 
and Great Britain was not by any means a struggle between a mthless oppressor 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clean of oppression. .^1 around 
the world there were eridences of British land-hunger. The United States 
had cause enough to declare war against both countries; but such an act 
would have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wa^e & successful com- 
bat against both, it was only reasonable that it should choose for an adversary 
the nation which had done it much the greater injury. The true disgrace 
of the United States lay in the fact that it had been so long declaring war, 
and that it waged the inevitable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly.* 
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BEQIXNINa OF THE WAR OF 1812 ; INTERNAL FACTIONS 

The bill declaring war betwe^ the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland and their dependencies, and the United States of America and 
their tenitories, was accompanied by a report, setting forth the causes that 
impelled to war, of which the following is a summary : 

(1) For impreBsing ^jnerican citisens, while Bailing on the seas, the highway of nations, drag- 
ging them on board their ships of war, and forcing them to serve against nations in amity wiUi 
the United States; and even to participate in aggressions on the rights of their fellow citizens 
when met on the high seas. 

(2) Violating the rights and peace of our coasts and harbours, harassing our departing com- 
merce, and wantonly spilling American blood, within our territorial iurisdiction. 

(3) Plundering our commerce on everyf sea, under pretended olockades, not of harbours, 

S orts, or places invested by adequate force, but of extenoM coasts, without the application of 
eets to render them legal, and enforcing them from the date of their proclamation, thereby 
giving them virtually retrospective effect. 

Committing numberless spoliations on our ships and commerce, under her orders in 
council of various dates. 

(5) Employing secret agents within the United States, with a view to subvert our govern- 
ment and dismember our union. 

(6) Encouraging the Indian tribes to make war on the people of the United States. 

The bill, reported by the committee of foreign relations, passed the house 
of representatives on the 4th of June, by a majority of thirty, in one hundred 
and twenty-eight votes, and was transmitted to the senate for its concur- 
rence. In the senate it was passed by a majority of six, in thirty-two votes. 
On the 18th of June it received the approbation of the president, and on the 
next day was publicly announced. 

France having again — and this time unconditionally — ^repealed her aggres- 
sive decrees. Great Britain withdrew her arbitrary orders in council just as the 
war was declared (June 23rd). One of the chief grounds for hostilities, 
therefore, fell through. The other remained, but only, it was insisted by 
Great Britain, until the United States would take some measures to pre- 
vent British seamen from enlisting in the American service, which being done, 
there would be no need of search or of impressment by the navy of Great 
Britain. Proposals of an armistice were rejected by the United States (June- 
October). ** We must fight,’' cried the war party, if it is only for our seamen ; 
six thousand of them are victims to these atrocious impressments.'’ The 
British government had admitted, the year before, that they had sixteen 
hundred Americans in their service. '‘But your six thousand," retorted 
the advocates of peace, “ are not all your own ; there are foreigners, British 
subjects, amongst them; and will you fight for these?" “We will," was the 
reply [and here the sympathy of every generous heart must be theirs, so far 
as they were sincere]; “ the stranger who comes to dwell or to toil amongst 
us is as much our own as if he were bom in America." 

The war was what might have been expected from the movements leading 
to it — the cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the secretary of state, by Albert Gallatin (the same who 
appeared in the Pennsylvania insurrection of Washington's time), the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and by others, officers or supporters of the administration, 
both in and out of (ingress ; but the real leaders of the war party were younger 
men, some risen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and John C. Calhoun, member of the same body. 

The party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encoimtered. The signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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membere of congress, was caught up and repeated in public meetings and 
at private hearthstones. Even the pulpit threw its doors to political 
harangues, and those not of the mildest sort. '‘The alternative then is/’ 
exclaimed a cler^man at Boston, “that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of French 
slaves, you must either, in the language of the day, cut the connection, or 
so far alter the national constitution as to secure yourselves a due share 
in the government. The Union has long since b^n virtually dissolved, 
and it is full time that this portion of the United States should take care of 
itself/' This single extract must stand here for a thousand others that might 
be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a striking illustration 
of the sectionality, nay, the personal vindictiveness, with which the oppo- 
sition was animated. Strongest in New England, where alone the federalist 
party still retained its power, the hostility to the war spread through all parts 
of the country, gathering many of otherwise conflicting views arouna the 
banner that had so long been trailing in the dust. If we cannot sympathise 
with the party thus reviving, we need not join in the tumult raised against 
it on the score of treachery or dishonour. The federalists opposed the war 
not because they were anti-national, but because they thought it anti-national. 

The war began at home. The office of a federalist paper, the Federal 
Republican^ conducted by Alexander Hanson, at Baltimore, was sacked by 
a mob, who then went on to attack dwellings, pillage vessels, and, finally, 
to fire the house of an individual suspected of partialities for Great Britam 
(June 22nd, 23rd). Such being the passions, such the divisions, internally, 
the nation needed more than the usual panoply to protect itself externally. 
But it had less. The colonies of 1775 aid not go to war more unprepared 
than the United States of 1812. There was no army to speak of. Generals 
abounded, it is true, Henry Dearborn, late secretary of war, being at the head 
of the list ; but troops were few and far between, some thousands of regu- 
lars and of volunteers constituting the entire force. As to the militia, there 
were grave differences to prevent its efficient employment. In the first 
place, there was a general distrust of such bodies of troops. In the next place, 
there were local controversies, between certain of the state authorities ana 
the general government, as to the power of the latter to call out the militia 
in the existing state of things, the constitution authorising congress “ to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions." 

If the army was inconsiderable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac- 
ing only eight or ten frigates, as many more smaller vessels, and a flotilla 
of comparatively useless gunboats. The national finances were in a corre- 
spondingly low condition. The revenue, affected by the inteiroptions to 
commerce during the preceding years, needed all the stimulants which it could 
obtain, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadeauate to the exi^ncies 
of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes and licenses 
(1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands upon them. 
In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of view, we find the 
country equally unfitted*for hostilities. It might rely, indeed, upon its own 
inherent energies, the energies of six millions of freeman; but even these 
were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. 

Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Britain was occupied— it may 
^ said absorbed — in Europe. Her mighty struggle with Napoleon was at 
its height when the United States declared war. To British ears the declara- 
tion sounded much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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of men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the orders in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment 
of the British government the Americans persisted. “Let them wait,” was 
the tone, “ untu Bonaparte is crushed, and they shall have their turn.” 


hull’s surrender retrieved by perry 

Notwithstanding the almost entire want of means, the United States 
government determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country. For 
this pu^se, William Hull, general and governor of Michigan Territory, 
crossed from Detroit to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thousand men 
(July 12th, 1813). In a little more than a month he had not only retreated, 
but surrendered, without a blow, to [an inferior force under] General Brock, 
the governor of Lower Canada (August 16th)/. The indignation of the Ameri- 
cans at this cowardly and disgraceful transaction knew no bounds. Expecta- 
tion had been raised to such a height by the confident language of previous 
despatches from General Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expected. The surrender, therefore, of an American army to 
an inferior force, together with the cession of a large extent of territoiy', 
as it had never entered into the calculations of the people, was almost too much 
for them to bear. As soon as General Hull was exchanged, he was, of course, 
brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of treason, cowardice, 
and unofficer-like conduct, found guilty of the last two, and sentenced to be 
shot. The president, however^ in consequence of his age and former ser- 
vices, remitted the capital punishment, but directed his name to be stricken 
from the rolls of the army — ^a di^ace which, to a lofty and honourable 
spirit, is worse than death.d<i 

The British, already in possession of the northern part of Michigan, were 
soon masters of the entire territory. So far from being able to recover it, 
General Harrison, who made the attempt in the ensuing autumn and winter, 
found it all he could do to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach- 
ment of Kentuckians yielded to a superior force of British at Frenchtown, 
on the river Raisin (January, 1813), whereupon Harrison took post by the 
Maumee, at Fort Meigs, holding out there against the British and their Indian 
allies (April, May). The same fort was again assailed and again defended, 
deneral Clay being at that time in command. Fort Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky, was attacked in August, but defended with great spirit and success 
by a small garrison under Major (>oghan. Yet Ohio was still in danger. 

It was rescued by different operations from those as yet described. Cap- 
tain phauncey, after gathering a little fleet on Lake Ontario, where he achieved 
some successes, appointed Lieutenant Oliver H. Perry to the command on 
Lake Erie. Perry’s first duty was to provide a fleet ; his next, to lead it, 
when provided, against the British vessels under Captain Barclay./ 

Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national goyem- 
ment had been seriously directed towards the important object of obtaining 
the command on Lake Erie. The earnest representations of General Harrison 
had awakened the ^ministration to a pro^r sense of the necessity of this 
measure, and great exertions were accordingly made to obtain a force com- 
petent to engage the enemy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Erie, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry ; the building of which that officer carried on with such rapidi^ 
that on the 2nd of August ne was able to sail in quest of the enemy’s squad- 
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ran He found them Ij^ in the harbour of Malden, their force augmented 
bv a new vessel, the Detroit. Finding the enemy, however, unwflling to 
venture out, the American commander returned to Put-in Bay, in South 
Bass Island. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, while the squadron was lying 
in this harbour, the enemy’s fleet was discovered standing out of the port 
of Malden, with the wind in their favour. The American fleet immediately 
weighed anchor, and fortunately got clear of the islands near the head of the 
lake before the enemy approached. At ten o’clock the wind changed, so 
as to give the former the weather-gauge. Commodore Per^ then formed 
his line of battle, and at a few minutes before twelve the action commenced. 
The fire from the enemy’s long guns proving very destructive to the Law- 
rmce, the flagship of the squadron, she bore up, for the purpose of closing 
with her opponents, and made signals to the other vessels to support her. 
The wind, however, being very light, and the fire of the enemy well-directed, 
she soon became altogether unmanageable; she sustained the action, never- 
theless, for upwards of two hours, until all her guns were disabled and most 
of the crew either killed or wounded. In this situation of affairs the Amer- 
ican commodore, with singular presence of mind and a gallantry rarely 
equalled, resolved upon a step which decided the fortune of the day. Leav- 
ing his ship, the Lawrence, in charge of a lieutenant, he passed in an open 
boat, under a heavy fire of musketry, to the Niagara, which a fortunate 
increase of wind had enabled her commander. Captain Elliott, to bring up. 
The latter officer now volunteered to lead the smaller vessels into close action ; 
while Commodore Perry, with the Niagara, bore up and passed through the 
enemy’s line, pouring a destructive fire into the vessels on each side. The 
smaller American vessels, having soon afterwards arrived within a suitable 
distance, opened a well-directed fire upon their opponents, and after a short 
but severe contest the whole of the British squadron struck their colours 
to the republican vessels. 

This victory will long be memorable in the annals of the republic, both 
as being the first victory of a squadron of its vessels over one of an enemy, 
and as being among the most brilliant and decisive triumphs ever recorded 
in the annals of naval warfare. The American loss in this engagement was 
two officers and twenty-five men killed, and ninety-six wounded, among 
whom were many officers ; that of the British, as near as could be ascertained, 
was three officers and thirty-eight men killed, and nine officers and eighty- 
five men wounded. 

Not merely was the character of the nation raised to the highest pitch 
of elevation by this signal victory, but the fate of the campaign on the whole 
northwestern frontier was decided by the destruction of the British squadron. 
Having heretofore drawn its supplies through the agency of that fleet, the 
anny of the allies would, it was foreseen, be compelled to evacuate, not only 
its position in the American territory, but the greater part of Upper Canada.'^'* 


THEODORE RobsEVELT ON THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE * 

There happened to be circumstances which rendered the braggmg of 
our writers over the victory somewhat plausible. Thus they could say 
with an appearance of truth that the enemy had sixty-three guns to our 
fifty-four, and outnumbered us. In reality, as well as can be ascertained 
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from the conflicting evidence^ he was inferior in number of men; but a few 
men more or less mattered nothing. Both sides had men enough to work 
the ^ns and handle the ships, especially as the fight was in smooth water 
and largely at long range. The important fact was that though we had nine 
guns less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those 
of our antagonist. With such odds in our favour it would have been a dis- 
grace to have been beaten. The water was too smooth for our two brigs to 
wow at their best; but this ve^ smoothness rendered our gunboats more 
formidable than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is 
imanimous that it was to them the defeat was primarily due. The American 
fleet came into action in worse form than the hostile squadron, the ships 
straggling badly, either owing to Perry having formed his line badly, or else to 
his having failed to train the subordinate commanders how to keep their places. 

The chief merit of the American commander and his followers was indomi- 
table courage and determination not to be beaten. This is no slight merit; 
but it may well be doubted if it would have insured victory had Barclay's 
force been as strong as Perry's. Perry made a headlong attack — ^his superior 
force, whether through his fault or his misfortune can hardly be said, being 
brought into action in such a manner that the head of the line was crushed by 
the inferior force opposed. Being literally hammered out of his own ship, 
Perry brought up its powerful twin-sister, and the already shattered hostile 
squadron was crushed by sheer weight. The manoeuvres which marked the 
close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all the opposing ships, 
were unquestionably very fine. 

The British ships were fought as resolutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crippled and helpless, and almost all the officers 
and a large portion of the men placed hjors de combat. Captain Barclay 
handled h& ships like a first-rate seaman. In short, our victory was due to 
our heavy metal. 

Captain Perry showed indomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt himself 
to circumstances ; but his claim to fame rests much less on his actual victory 
than on the way in which he prepared the fleet that was to win it. Here 
his energy and activity deserve all praise, not only for his success in collect- 
ing sailors and vessels and in builaing the two brigs, but above all for the 
manner in which he succeeded in getting them out on the lake. On that 
occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter committed 
an error that the skill and address he subsequently showed could not retrieve. 

But it will always be a source of surprise that the American public should 
have so glorified Perry's victory over an inferior force, and have paid com- 
paratively little attention to McDonough's victory, which really was won 
against decided odds in ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem- 
bered that when Perry fought this battle he was but twenty-seven years old; 
and the commanders of his other vessels were younger still. 

THE DISASTROUS LAND WAR 

Perry's victory was on a small scale; yet its fmportance immediately 
appeared. Taking, on board a body of troops from Ohio and Kentucky, 
under Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
on the Canada shore, the same spot i^ainst which Hull had marched more 
than a twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed 
to Detroit. Recrossing, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous 
enemy, whose rear and whose main body were routed on two successive days 
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(October 4th, 5th). The latter action, on the bank of the ThamcB, was 
decisive; the British general, Proctor, making his escape with but a small 
portion of his troops, while his Indian ally, Tecumseh, was slain. Ohio was 
^us saved, and Michigan recovered; though not entirely, the British still 
holding the northern extremity of the territory. 

All along the frontier between New York and Canada there had been from 
the firet some scattered forces, both American and British. The former 
pretended to act on the offensive, but amidst continual failures. Chief of 
these movements without interest and without result was an attack against 
Queenstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara river. Advanced parties 
gained possession of a battery on the bank, but there they were checked, 
and at length obliged to surrender, for want of support from their comrades 
on the American side. General Van Rensselaer was the American, General 
Brock the British commander — the latter falling in battle, the former resign- 
ing in disgust after the battle was over (October 13th, 1812), In the follow- 
ing spring General Dearborn and the land troops, in conjunction with 
Chauncey and the fleet, took York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
Canada, burning the parliament house, and then proceeding successfully 
against the forts on the Niagara river (April, May, 1813). At this point, 
however, affairs took an unfavourable turn. The British mustered strong, 
and though repulsed from Sackett’s Harbour by General Brown, at the head 
of some regular troops and volunteers, they obtained the command of the 
lake, making descents on various places, and reducing the American forces, 
both land and naval, to comparative inactivity (June). Months afterwards 
the land forces, now under the lead of General Wilkinson, started on a long- 
proposed expedition against Montreal, but, encountering resistance on the 
way down the St. Lawrence, went straight into winter quarters within the 
New York frontier. A body of troops under General Hampton, moving in 
the same direction from Lake Champlain, met with a feint of opposition, 
rather than opposition itself, from the British; it was sufficient, however, 
to induce a retreat (November). Both these armies far outnumbered the 
British, Wilkinson having seventy-five hundred and Hampton forty-five 
hundred men. 

On the western border of New York things went still worse. General 
M’Clure, left in charge of the Niagara frontier, was so weakened by the loss 
of men at the expiration of their terms of service, and at the same time so 
pressed by the enemy, as to abandon the Canada shore, leaving behind him 
the ruins of Fort George and of the village of Newark. The destruction thus 
wreaked by orders of the government was avenged upon the New York 
borders. Parties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at different 
p)laces, took Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river, and swept the adjacent 
country with fire and sword as far as Buffalo (December). Glutted with su^ 
cess, the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until 
the end of the war. In the following spring ^March, 1814) General Wilkinson 
emerged from his retreat, and, with a portion of his troops, undertook to 
carry the approaches tojCanada from the side of Lake Champlain. But on 
coming up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withdrew. 
A more helpless group than that of the Americans, whether commanders, 
officers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well be conceived. 
There were exceptions, of course, as in the fleets of Ontario, and especially 
of Erie ; but on shore there was almost \mbroken imbecility. The secretary 
of war himself. General Annstrong, had been upon the ground ; he but con- 
firmed the rule. 
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Afl the wax, thus pitiably prosecu^, entered into its third year (1814) 
a concentration of enorts, bow American and British, took place upon the 
Niagara frontier. General Brown, the defender of Sackett’s Harbour, obtain- 
ing the command, and with such supporters as General Scott and other gallant 
^cers, reaolved upon crossing to the Canada side. There, with an army 
of some thirty-five hundred men, he took Fort Erie (July 2nd), gained the 
battle of Chippewa (July 5th), and drove the enemy, under (Weral Riall 
from the frontier, save from a single stronghold. Fort George. The British’ 
however, on being reinforced, returned imder Generals Riall and Drummond] 
and met the Americans at Lundy’s Lane — ^the most of an action that had 
as yet been fought during the war. It was within the roar of Niagara that 
the opposing lines crossed their swords and opened their batteries. Begun 
by Scott, in advance of the main body, which soon came up imder Brown, 
the battle was continued until midnight, to the advantage of the American 
army (July 25th). But they were unable to follow up or even to mninf ain 
their success, and fell back upon Fort Erie. Thither the British proceeded, 
and after a night assault laid siege to the place, then under the command 
of General Gaines. As soon as Brown, who had withdrawn to recover from 
his wounds, resumed his command at the fort, he at once ordered a sortie, 
the result being the raising of the siege (September 17th). He was soon after 
called away to defend Sackett’s Harbour, the British having the upper hand 
on tbe lake. His successor in command on the Niagara frontier. General 
Izard, blew up Fort Eric, and abandoned the Canada more (November). 

Meanwhile the American arms had distinguished themselves on the side 
of Lake Champlain. Thither descended the British general, Prevost, with 
twelve thousand soldiers, lately arrived from Europe, his object being to carry 
the American works at Plattsburg, and to drive the American vessels from 
the waters. He was totally unsuccessful. Captain McDonough, after long 
exertions, had constructed a fleet, with which he now met and overwhelmed 
the British squadron. The land attack upon the few thousand regulars 
and militia under General Macomb was hardly begun before it was given 
over in consequence of the naval action (September 11th). No engagement 
in the war, before or after, was more unequal in point of force, the British 
being greatly the superiors ; yet none was more decisive./ 

Of this victory, won when McDonough was only thirty years old, 'Theo- 
dore Roosevelt says : “ The effects of the victory were immediate and of the 
highest importance. Sir George Prevost and his army at once fled in great 
haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our northern frontier clear 
for the remainder of the war; while the victory had a very great effect on the 
negotiations for peace. McDonough in this battle won a liigher fame than 
any other commander of the war, British or American. He had a decidedly 
superior force to contend against, the officers and men of the two sides being 
about on a par in every respect ; and it was solely owing to his foresight and 
resource that we won the victory. He forced the British to engage at a dis- 
advantage by his excellent choice of position, and be prepared beforehand 
for every possible contingency. His personal prowess had already been ^own 
at the cost of the rovers of Tripoli, and in this action be helped ^bt tbe guns 
as ably as the beet sailor. His skill, seamanship, quick eye, readiness of 
resource, and indoinitable pluck are beyond all praise. Down to the time 
of the Civil War he is the greatest flgure in our naval history. A thoroughly 
religious man, he was as generous and humane as he was skilful and brave ; 
one of the greatest of our sea captains, he bas left a stainless name behind 
him.” hh 
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NAVAL DUELS AT SEA 

The Britirfi superiority observable at Lake Champlain and elsewhere 
requires a word of explsination. Napoleon, fallen some months before, had 
left the armies and fleets of Great Britain free to act in other scenes than those 
to which they had been so long confined. The war with the United States 
had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, but it 
was time to crush the adversary that had dared to brave them. Tlie troops 
transported to America — some to Canada, as we have seen, some to other 
places, as we shall soon see — ^were superior to the Americans generally in 
numbers, and always in appointments and in discipline. They were the 
men to whom France had succumbed; it must have seemed impossible that 
the United States should resist them. 

The apprehensions of the enemy, aroused by some of the operations 
on land, had been highly excited by some of those at sea. Before the gallant 
actions upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits had occurred 
upon the ocean. It had been the policy of the republican administration 
to keep down the navy which their federalist predecessors had encouraged. 
But the navy, or that fragment of one which remained, returned good for 
evil. The frigate Essex^ imder Captain Porter, took the sloop of war Alert 
off the northern coast (August 13tn, 1812) ; the frigate Constiiutionj Captain 
Isaac Hull, took the frigate Gv^rri^e in the gulf of St. Lawrence (August 
19th) the sloop-of-war TFasp, Captain Jones, took the brig Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizes to the seventy-four Poictiers, not far from the Ber- 
mudas (October 13th); the frigate United States, Captain Decatur, took 
the frigate Macedonian off the Azores (October 25th) ; and the Constitution 
again, now under Captain Bainbridgc, took the frigate Java off Brazil (Decem- 
ber 29th). This series of triumphs was broken by but two reveres, the 
capture of the brig Nautilus by the British squadron, and that of the brig 
Vixen by the British frigate Southampton, both off the Atlantic coast. Noth- 
ing could be more strikmg than the effect upon both the nations that were 
at war. The British started with amazement, not to say terror, at the idea 
of their ships, their cherished instruments of superiority at sea, yielding to 
an enemy. The Americans were proportionately animated; they were for 
once united in a common feeling of pride and national honour. 

Here, however, the impulse ceased, or began to cease. The navy was 
too inconsiderable to continue the contest, the nation too inactive to recruit 
its numbers and its powers. The captures of the succeeding period of the 
war, though made with quite as much gallantry, were of much less impor- 
tance ; while one vessel after another, beginning with the frigate Chesamake, 
off Boston harbour (June Ist, 1813), wa^ forced to strike to Shannon. Many 
of the larger ships were hemmed in by the British blockade, when this, com- 
mencing with the war, was extended along the entire coast. The last glim- 
mer of naval victory for the time was the defeat of the sloop-of-war Avon 
by the Wasp, Captain Rlakely, off the French coast (September 1st, 1814). 
But a few weeks later the Wasp was lost with all its crew, leaving not a 
single vessel of the United States navy on the seas. Every one that had 
escaped the perils of the ocean and of war was shut up in port behind the 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 

[' A email affair it might appear among the world’s battles ; it took but half an hour, but in 
that one half hour the United States of America rose to the rank of a first-class power. — 
HuNUT ADAMB.iq 
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BRITISH ravages; THE BURNING OF WASHINGTON 

The coast, from the first blockaded, and occasionally visited by invad- 
ing parties of the British, was in an appalling state (1814). Eastport was 
taken; Castine, Belfast, and Machias were seized, with claims against the 
whole country east of the Penobscot: Cape Cod, or some of the towns upon it, 
had to purchase safety; Stonington was bombarded. Fortifications were 
hastily thrown up wherever they could be by the Americans; the militia 
was called out by the states, and the general government was urged to despatch 
its reralar troops to the menaced shores. It was officially announced by the 
Britiw admiral, Cochrane, that he was imperatively instructed “ to destroy 
and lay waste all towns and districts of the United States found accessive 
to the attack of British armaments.” This was not war, but devastation. 

The Chesapeake, long a favoured point for the British descents, was now 
occupied by a large, indeed a double, fieet, under admirals Cochrane and 
CockWm, with several thousand land troops and marines under ^neral 
Ross. This body, landing about fifty miles from Washington, marched against 
that city, while the American militia retreated hither and thither, making 
a stand for a few moments onl^ at Bladensburg (August 24th). On the even- 
ing following this rout the British took possession of Washin^on, and next 
day proceeded to carry out the orders announced by the admiral. Stores 
were destroyed; a frigate and a sloop were burned; the public buildings, 
including the Capitol, and even the mansion of the president, were plundered 
and fired. Against this “unwarrantable extension of the ravages of war,” 
as it is styled by a British writer, the United States had no right to com- 
plain, remembering the burning of the parliament house at York, or the destruc- 
tion of Newark, in the preceding year, although both these outrages had been 
already avenged on the New York frontier. A few hours were enough for 
the work of niin at Washington (August 25th), and the British returned to 
their ships. On August 29th some frigates appeared off Alexandria, and 
extorted an enormous ransom for the town. Everything on the American 
side was helplessness and submission. Tlie president and his cabinet had 
reviewed the troops, which mustered to the number of several thousands; 
generals and officers had been thick upon the field ; but there was no consistent 
counsel, no steadfast action, and the country lay as open to the enemy as if 
it had been uninhabited. 

It is a relief to return to Baltimore. Fresh from their marauding vic- 
tories, the British landed at North Point, some miles below that city. They 
were too strong for the Americans, who retired, but not until after a bravely 
contested battle, in which the British commander. General Ross, was slain 
(September 12th). As the army advanced against the town, the next day, 
the fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, an inconsiderable defence Just below 
Baltimore. But the bombardment and the advance proving meffectual, 
the invaders retreated. They had been courageously met, triumphantly 
repelled. North Point and Fort McHenry are names which shine out, like 
those of Erie and Champlain, brilliant amidst encompassing darkness. 

As if one war Tfere not enough for a nation so hard pressed, another had 
broken out. The Indians on the northwest, the followers of Tecumseh, tmd 
others besides, were but the allies of the British. Indemndent foe^ fighting 
altogether for thmselves, uprose in the Creeks of the Mississippi Territory, 
where they surprised some Hundreds of Americans at Fort Mims (August, 
1813). Numerous bodies of border volunteers at once started for the haimts 
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of the enemy, chief amongst the number being the troops of Tennessee, under 
General Jackson. Penetrating into the heart of the Creek country, after 
various bloody encounters, Jackson at length routed the main body of the 
foe at a place called Tohopeka [Horseshoe Bend] (March 27th, 1814). A 
few months after, he concluded a treaty, by which the Creeks surrendered 
the larger part of their territory. 

Enough remained, as has been seen, to keep the nation in sad straits. 
There were various causes to produce the same effect. To raise the very 
first essential for carrying on a war, a sufficient army, had been found impos- 
sible, notwithstanding all sorts of new provisions to facilitate the operation. 
It was in vain to increase the bounties, in vain even to authorise the enlist- 
ment of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all allure- 
ments failed. The chief reliance of the government was necessarily upon 
the militia, about which the same controversies continued as those already 
mentioned between the federal and the state authorities. Yet, to show the 
extent to 'which the opposition party indulged itself in embarrassing the 
government, an alarm was sounded against the national forces, small though 
they were, as threatening the liberties of the country. 

Rut the amiy was not the only point of difficulty. To prevent supplies 
to the forces of the enemy, as well as to cut him off from all advantages of 
commerce with the United States, a new embargo was laid (December, 1813). 
So severe were its restrictions, affecting even the coasting trade and the 
fishery, that Massachusetts called it another Boston port bill, and pronounced 
it, by her legislature, to be unconstitutional. It was repealed in a few months, 
and with it the non-importation act, which, in one shape or another, had hung 
upon the commercial interests of the nation for years (April, 1814). More 
serious by far were the financial embarrassments of the government. All 
efforts to relieve the treasury had been wholly inadequate. Loan after loan 
was contracted, tax after tax was laid, imtil carriages, furniture, paper, and 
even watches were assessed, while plans were formed for other means, such 
as the creation of a national bank, the earlier one having expired according 
to the provisions of its charter. But the state to which the finances at length 
arrived was this: that while eleven millions of revenue were all to be counted 
iij^on — ten from taxes, and only one from customs duties — fifty millions 
w(^re needed for the expenditures of the year (1815). It did not ease matters 
when a large number of the banks of the country suspended specie payments 
(August, 1814). 

The opposition to the war had never ceased. It rested, indeed, on founda- 
tions too deep to be lightly moved. Below the points immediately relating 
to the war itself were the earlier questions arising during the operation of the 
government, nay, the still earlier ones that arose with the government — ^the 
questions of the constitution. All these had been brought out into con- 
trast and into collision by the conflict with Great Britain,/ 


A. B. HAUT ON THE SEC3SSI0N MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND (1814 A.D.)* 

Positive and dangerous opposition had been urged in New England from 
the beginning of the war. Besides the sacrifice of men, Massachusetts fur- 
nished more money for the war than Virginia. In the elections of 1812 
and 1813 the federalists obtained control of every New England state govern- 
ed Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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ment| and secured most of the New England members of congress. The 
temper of this federalist majority may be seen in a succession of addresses 
and speeches in the Massachusetts legislature. On June 15th, 1813, Josiah 
Quincy offered a resolution that " in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that conquest 
and ambition are its real motives, it is not becoming a moraJ and religious 
people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not immediately connected with the defence of our seacoast and boiV* 
As the pressure of the war grew heavier, the tone in New England grew sterner. 
On February 18th, 1814, a report was made to the Massachusetts legislature 
containing a declaration, taken almost literally from Madison^s Virginia 
Resolution of 1798, that * whenever the national compact is violated, and 
the citizens of the state oppressed by cruel and unauthorised laws, this legis- 
lature is bound to interpose its power and wrest from the oppressor his victim.^' 

The success of the British attacks in August and September, 1814, seemed 
to indicate the failure of the war. Congress met on September 19th to confront 
the growing danger ; but it refused to authorise a new levy of troops ; it refused 
to accept a proposition for a new United States Bank; it consented with 
reluctance to new taxes. The time seemed to have arrived when the protests 
of New England against the continuance of the war might be made effective. 
The initiative was taken by Massachusetts, which, on October 16th, voted 
to raise $1,000,000 to support a state army of ten thousand troops, and to ask 
the other New England states to meet in convention. 

On December 15th, 1814, delegates assembled at Hartford from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with unofficial representatives 
from New Hampshire and Vermont, The head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation was George Cabot, who had been chosen because of his known opposi- 
tion to the secession of that state. As he said himself, “ We are going to keep 
you young hot-heads from getting into mischief.^^ The expectation through- 
out the country was that the Hartford convention would recommend secession. 
Jefferson wrote: *^Some apprehended danger from the defection of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, but not a dangerous one. If 
they become neutral, we are sufficient for one enemy without them; and, 
in fact, we get no aid from them now,'' 

After a session of three weeks, the Hartford convention adjourned, January 
14th, 1815, and published a formal report. They declared that the consti- 
tution had been violated, and that “ states which have no common umpire 
must be their own judges and execute their own decisions." They submit^d 
a list of amendments to the constitution intended to protect a minority 
of states from aggressions on the part of the majority. Finally they sub- 
mitted, as their ultimatum, that they should be allowed to retain the pro- 
ceeds of the national customs duties collected within their borders. Behind 
the whole document was the implied intention to withdraw from the Union 
if this demand were not complied with. To comply was to deprive the United 
States of its financial power, and was virtually a dissolution of the constitu- 
tion. TTie delegates who were sent to present this powerful remonstrance 
to congress were silenced by the news that peace had been declared.^ 

A 

ANDREW Jackson's victory at new Orleans 

Late in the summer preceding the Hartford convention a British party 
landed at Pensacola, whose Spanish possessors were supposed to be inclined 
to side against the United States. An attack, in the early autumn, upon 
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Fort Bowyer, thirty miles from Mobile, was repelled by the small but heroic 
garrison under Maior Lawrence (September 16th). A month or two after- 
wards General Jackson advanced a^;ainst Eensacpla with a force so formi- 
dable that the British withdrew, Jackson then resigning the town to the Spanish 
authorities, and repairing to New Orleans, against which the enemy was 
believed to be preparing an expedition (November). There he busied him- 
self in raising his forces and providing his defences, until the British arrived 
upon the coast, ^ter capturing a feeole flotilla of the Americans, they began 
their advance against the capital of Louisiana (December). They were ten 
thousand and upwards; the Americans not more than half as numerous. 
Jackson, on learning of their approach, marched directly against them, sur- 
prising them in their camp by night, and dealing them a blow from which they 
hardly seem to have recovered (December 23rd). They soon, however, 
resumed the offensive under Sir Edward Pakenham, advancing thrice against 
the American lines, but thrice re- 
treating. The last action goes by 
the name of the battle of New 
Orleans. It resulted in the defeat 
of the enemy, with the loss of 
Pakenham and two thousand be- 
sides, the Americans losing less 
than a hundred (January 8th, 

1815)./ At the close of the battle 
some five hundred of the British 
rose unhurt from among the dead 
and gave themselves up as prison- 
ers. 'To save their lives, they had 
dropped down and lain as if dead 
until the battle was over.^y The 
Briiisli retired to the sea, taking 
Fort Bowycir, the same that had 
resisted an attack the autumn 
before (February 12th). Louisi- 
ana had been nobly defended, 
and not by the energy of Jackson 
alone, nor by the resolution of her 
own people, but by the generous 
spirit with which the entire South- 
west sent its sons to her rescue. [Even the outlawed pirates of Barataria, 
under Jean Lafitte, refused British advances and aided Jackson.] 

Jackson had hesitated at nothing in defending New Orleans. Upon 
the approach of the British, he proclaimed martial law; he continued it 
after their departure. The author of a newspaper article reflecting upon 
the generaPs conduct was sent to prison to await trial for life. The United 
States district judge was arrested and expelled from the city for having issued 
a writ of habeas corpus mihe prisoner's behalf ; and on the district attorney's 
applying to the state court in behalf of the judge, he, too, was banished. On 
the proclamation of peace, martial law was necessarily suspended. The judge 
returned, and summoning the general before him imposed a fine of $1,000. 
The sum was paid by Jackson, but was offered to be repaid to him by a sub- 
scription, which proved public opinion to sustain his determined course. 
Refusing to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, by order of congreas. 



Andrew Jackson 
( 1767 - 1846 ) 
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THE NAVY reappears; THE PEACE OP GHENT 

While these events were going on by land, the sea was for a time aban- 
doned, at least by all national vessels. Privateers continued their work of 
plunder and of destruction — ^a work which, however miserable to contem- 
plate, doubtless had its effect in bringing the war to a close. But the navy 
of the nation had disappeared from the ocean. It presently reappeared 
in the shape of its pride and ornament, the Constitution, which, under her 
new commander, Stewart, got to sea from Boston (December, 1814). The 
President, Hornet, and Peacock did the same from New York, the Present 
being immediately captured, though not without a severe combat, by the 
British cruisers (January, 1815). Her loss was avenpd by the sister vessels; 
the Constitution taking two sloops of war at once — the Cyane and the Levant 
— off Madeira (February 20th); the Hornet sloop taking the Penguin brig 
off the island of Tristan da Cunha (March 23rd) ; and the Peacock sloop taking 
the Nautilus, an East India's Company's cruiser, off Sumatra (June 30th).i 
All these actions were subsequent to a treaty of peace. 

The war had not continued a year when the administration accepted an 
offer of Russian mediation, and despatched envoys to treat of peace. Great 
Britain declined the mediation of Russia, but offered to enter into negotia- 
tions either at London or at Gottenburg. The American government chose 
the latter place. But on the news of the triumph of Great Britain and her 
allies over Napoleon, the demands of the United States were sensibly modified. 
The administration and its party declared that the pacification of Europe 
did away with the very abuser, of which America had to complain ; in otlicr 
words, that there would be no blockades or impressments in time of peace. 

Four months and a half elapsed before coming to terms. The British 
demands, especially on the point of retaining the conquests made during 
the war, were altogether inadmissible. A treaty was consequently framed 
at Ghent, restoring the conquests on either side, and providing commissioners 
to arrange the boundary and other minor questions between the nations 
(December 24th). Tlie objects of the war, according to the declarations 
at its outbreak, were not mentioned in the articles by which it was closed ; 
yet the United States did not hesitate to ratify the treaty (February 18th). 
Within a week afterwards the president recommended “the navigation of 
American vessels by American seamen, either natives or such as are already 
naturalised"; the reason assigned being “to guard against incidents which, 
during the periods of war in Europe, might tend to interrupt peace." What 
could not be gained by treaty might be secured by legislation. 

Though nmch was waived for the sake of peace, one principle, if no more, 
had been maintained for the country. In the first year of the war the British 
had set out to treat some Irishmen taken while fighting on the Ajmerican side, 
not as ordinary prisoners of war but as traitors to Great Britain. On their 
beii%8ent to be tried for treason in England, congress aroused itself in their 
beh^f, and authoiised the adoption of retaliatory measures. An equal num- 
ber of British captives was presently imprisoned, and when the British retorted 
by ordering twice many American officers into confinement, the Americans 

1 “Thus terminated at sea,” says the British historian Alison “this memorable contwt, 
in which the English, for the first time for a century and a half, met with equal anta^nists 
on their own element; and in recounting which, the British historian, at a loss whether to 
admire most the devoted heroism of his own countrymen or the gallant bearing of their 
antagonists, feels almost equally warmed in narrating either side of the strife.” 
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did the same by the British officers in their power. The British govern- 
ment went so far as to order its commanders, in case any retaliation was 
inflicted upon the prisoners in American hands, to destroy the towns and their 
inhabitants upon the coast. It was at this juncture that Massachusetts, 
as already alluded to, appeared in the lines of nullification. All along there 
had been very little sympathy, among the opposition, for the humane pro- 
fessions of defending the sailor and the stranger, upon which the administra- 
tion party were apt to discourse rather than to act. The federalist majority 
in Massachusetts, caring little for the fate of the Irish prisoners, forbade the 
use of the state prisons for the British officers now ordered to be confined 
(February, 1814). The matter was set at rest by the retraction of the British 
government, who consented to treat the Irishmen as prisoners of war. Proc- 
lamation was made pardoning all past offences of the sort, but threatening 
future ones with the penalties of treason — a threat that was never attempted 
to be fulfilled (July). So the Americans gained their point, a point for wnich 
the early settlers had laboured, and for which the true men of the revolution 
had struggled — the protection of foreigners. Some months after the Treaty 
of Ghent, a treaty was made with the Indians of the Northwest. Such as had 
been at war agreed to bury the tomahawk, and to join with such as iad 
been at peace in new relations with the United States (September). 

Another treaty had been made by this time. It was with the dey of 
Algiers, who had gone to war with the United States in the same year that 
Great Britain did. The United States, however, had paid no attention to 
the inferior enemy until relieved of the superior. Then was war declared, 
and a fleet despatched, under Commodore Decatur, by which captures were 
made, and terms dictated to the Algerine. The treaty not only surrendered all 
American prisoners, and indenmified all American losses in the war, but re- 
nounced the claim of tribute on the part of Algiers (Jime). Timis and Tripoli 
teing brought to terms, the United States were no longer tributary to pirates. 

There had been strength enough to deal the blow against Algiers. But 
the nation was in a state of nearly complete exhaustion. This remark is not 
meant to apply to individual cases of embarrassment and destitution produced 
by the war ; for while many had lost, as many more had gained a competence 
or a fortune. But the nation, as a whole, was, for the moment, exhausted. 
Madison had been re-elected president, with Elbridge Gerry as vice-president, 
in the first year of the war with Great Britain. If he really consented to war 
as the price of his re-election, he had had his reward. The difficulties of his 
second term weighed upon him, cnidied him. He welcomed peace, as his party 
welcomed it — in fact, as the whole nation welcomed it — ^with the same sensa- 
tions of relief that men would feel in an earthquake, when the earth, yawn- 
ing at their feet, suddenly closed. To see from what the government and 
the nation were saved, it is sufficient to read that systems of conscription 
for the army and of impressment for the na^^ were amongst the projects 
pending at the close of a war which had incre^d the public debt by 
one hundred and twenty million dollars./ Channing declares that • the 
war of 1812 settled tw^o great questions within the United States.'^ First, it 
brought the American people for the first time to a realising sense of 
nationality, causing the federalist party to lose popularity so steadily that 
in 1820 it cast not one electoral vote. Secondly, the war taught the American 
people the danger of foreign complications ; it opened their eyes to the 
fact that they were not a province but a nation. In a sense, then, it is 
correct, Channing declares, to speak of the war of 1812 as a Second War of 
Independence. « 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RESULTS OF THE WAR OF 1812* 

Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Americans declared 
that Canada must and should be conquered, but the conquering came quite 
as near being the other way. Briti^ writers insisted that the American 
navy should be swept from the seas; and during the sweeping process it 
increased fourfold. 

When the United States declared war, Great Britain was straining every 
nerve and muscle in a death-struggle with the most formidable military 
despotism of modem times, and was obliged to intrust the defence of her 
Canadian colonies to a mere handful of rebars, aided by the local fencibles. 
But congress had provided even fewer trained soldiers, and relied on militia. 
The latter chiefly exercised their fighting abilities upon one another in duel- 
ling, and, as a rule, were afflicted with conscientious scruples whenever it 
was necessary to cross the frontier and attack the enemy. Accordingly, the 
campaign opened with the bloodless surrender of an American general to 
a much inferior British force, and the war continued much as it had begun ; 
we suffered disgrace after disgrace, while the losses we inflicted, in turn, on 
Great Britain were so slight as hardly to attract her attention. At last, 
having crushed her greater foe, she turned to crush the lesser, and, in her turn, 
suffered ignominious defeat. By this time events had gradually developed 
a small number of soldiers on our northern frontier, who, conmianded by 
Scott and Brown, were able to contend on equal terms with the veteran 
troops to whom they were opposed, though these formed part of what was 
then undoubtedly the most fomiidable fighting infantry any European 
nation possessed. The battles at this period of the struggle were remark- 
able for the skill and stubborn courage with which they were waged, as well 
as for the heavy loss involved ; but the number of combatants was so small 
that in Europe they would have been regarded as mere outpost skirmishes, 
and they wholly failed to attract any attention abroad in that period of colos- 
sal armies. 

In summing up the results of the struggle on the ocean it is to be noticed 
that very little was attempted, and nothing done, by the American navy 
that could materially affect the result of the war. Commodore Rodgers’ 
expedition after the Jamaica Plate fleet failed ; both the efforts to get a small 
squadron into the East Indian waters also miscarried; and otherwise the 
vmole history of the struggle on the ocean is, as regards the Americans, only 
the record of individual cruises and fights. The material results were not 
very great, at least in their effect on Great Britain, whose enormous navy 
did not feel in the slightest degree the loss of a few frigates and sloops. But 
morally the result was of inestimable benefit to the United States. The 
victories kept up the spirits of the people, cast down by the defeats on land; 
practically decided in favour of the Americans the chief question in dispute 
—Great Britain’s right of search and impressment — ^and gave the navy 
and thereby the country a world-wide reputation. I doubt if ever before 
a nation gained 6o much honour by a few single-ship duels; for there can be 
no question which side came out of the war with the greatest credit. The 
damage inflicted by each on the other was not very equal in amount, but 
the balance was certainly in favour of the United States, as can be seen 
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by the following tables, for the det(^ of which reference can be made to 
the various years: 


CAUSED 

Ambucan Loss 

Britxsb Loss 

Tonmags 

OUNS 

Tonnagb 

OUNS 

By ocean cniisen 

5,984 

278 

1 8,461 

351 

On the lakes 

727 

37 

4,159 

212 

By the army 

3,007 

116 

500 

22 

By privateers 


... 

402 

20 

Total 

9.718 

431 

13,512 

605 


In addition we lost four revenue-cutters, mounting twenty-four guns, and, 
in the affiregate, of three hundred and eighty-seven tons, and also twenty- 
five gunTOats, with seventy-one guns, and, in the aggregate, of nearly two 
thousand tons. This would swell our loss to twelve thousand one hundred 
and five tons and five hundred and twenty-six ^ns ; * but the loss of the 
revenue-cutters and gunboats can fairly_ be considered to be counterbalanced 
by the capture or destruction of the various British royal packets (all armed 
with from two to ten guns), tenders, barges, etc., which would be in the aggre- 
gate of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and with more numerous crews. 

But the comparative material loss gives no idea of the comparative honour 
gained. The British navy, numbering at the outset a thousand cruisers, 

> This diiTers greatly from the figures given by James in his Naval Oeeurrencea. He makes 
the American loss 14,844 tons and 660 guns. His list includes, for example, the *' Growler and 
the Jlamilion, upset in carrying sail to avoid Sir James’ fieet ” ; it would be quite as reason- 
able to put down the loss of the Royal George to the credit of the French. Then he mentions 
the Julia and the Growler, which were recaptured ; the Am, which was also recaptured ; 
the **New York, 46, destroyed at Washington," which was not destroyed or harmed in any way, 
and which, moreover, was a condemned hulk; the ^*Boeton, 42 [in reality 82], destroyed at Wash- 
ington," which had been a condemned hulk for ten years, and had no guns or anything else 
in her, and was as mucli a loss to our navy as the fishing up and burning of an old wreck would 
have been; and eight gunboats whoso destruction was either mythical, or else which were 
not national vessels. By deducting all these we reduce James’ total by 120 guns and 2,600 
tons; and a few alterations (such as excluding the swivels in the PrendenVe tops, which he 
counts, etc.) brings his number down to that given above — and also affords a good idea of 
the value to be attached to his figures and tables. The British loss he gives at but 680 ^ns 
and 10,278 tons. Ho omits the 24-gun ship burned by Ghauncey at York, although including 
the frigate and corvette burned by Ross at Washington ; if the former is excluded the two 
latter should be, which would make the balance still more in favour of the Americans. He 
omits the guns of the Gloucester, because they had been taken out of her and placed in battery 
on the shore, but he includes those of the Adams, which had been served in precisely the 
same way. He omits all reference to the British 14-gun schooner burned on Ontario, and 
to all 8- and 4-gun sloops and schooners captured there, although including the corresponding 
American vessels. The reason that he so much underestimates the tonnage, especially on 
the lakes, I have elsewhere discussed. His tables of the relative loss in men are even more 
erroneous, exaggerating that of the Americans and greatly underestimating that of the Brit- 
ish; but 1 have not tabulated this, on account of the impossibility of getting fair estimates 
of the killed and wounded in the cutting-out expeditions and the difficulty of enumerating 
the prisoners taken in descents, etc. Roughly, about 2,700 Americans and 8,800 British 
were captured; the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood much more in our favour. 

1 hqye excluded from the British loss the brigs Detroit and Caledonia and schooner Namy 
(Aggregating ten guns and about 500 tons) destroyed on the upper kkes, because I hardly 
know whether they could be considered national vessels; the schooner Eighflysr, of eight 
guns, forty men, and 209 tons, taken by Rodgers, because she seems to have been merely a 
Fender; and the Dominica, 15, of seventy-seven men and 270 tons, because her (Mtor, the 
privateer Decatur, though nominally an American, was really a French vessel. Of course 
both tables are only approximately exact; but at any rate the balance of damage and loss 
was over four to three in our favour. 
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had accomplidied less than the American, which numbered but a dozen. 
Moreover, most of the loss suffered by the former was in single ^t, while 
this had been but twice the case with the Americans, who had generally 
b^ overwhelmed by numbers. Of the twelve singlenship actions, two 
(those of the Argus and the Ctiesapeake) undoubtedly redounded most to the 
credit of the British, in two (that of the Wasp with the Reindeer, and tW of 
the Enterprise with the Boxer) the honours were nearly even, and in the other 
eight the superiority of the Americans was veiy manifest. 

In the American navy, unlike the British, there was no impressment; 
the sailor was a volunteer, and he shipped in whatever craft his fancy selected. 
Throughout the war there were no “picked crews” on the American side, 
exoeptmg on the last two cruises of the Constitution, James’ statement 
to the contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the 
standard statements made by the British historians about the war is that 
our ships were mainly or largely manned by British sailors. This, if true, 
would not interfere with the lessons which it teaches; and, besides that, it 
is not true.ftfr 



CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 

[1814-1848 A.D.] 

At last, after a period of five-and-twenty years, the people of 
the United States were free to attend to their own concerns in 
their own way, unmolested by foreign nations. From 1793 to 
1815 the questions which occupied the public mind were neutral 
rights, orders in council, Freneli decrees, impressment, embar- 
goes, treaties, non-intercourse acts, admiralty decisions, blockades, 
the conduct of England, the conduct of France, the insolence of the 
French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, and the treachery of 
Napoleon. Henceforth for many years to come, the questions of the 
day were to be the state of the currency, the national bank, manufac- 
tures, the tariff, internal improvements, interstate commerce, the 
public lands, the astonishing growth of the West, the rights of the 
states, extension of slavery, and the true place of the supreme court 
in the system of government. On the day, therefore, when Madison 
issued his proclamation announcing peace, a new era in the national 
history was opened. — John Bach McMabter.^ 


AFTERMATH OF THE WAR; MONROE’S PRESIDENCY 

The idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great 
Britain with its citizens self-satisfied, and strangers applauding, is certainly 
a grateful one. But it is difficult to find the authority upon which it rests. 
To begin with foreign powers, and with the one most likely to be impressed 
with American grandeur — Great Britain — she appears absorlsed in other 
interests of much larger importance in her eyes. A commercial convention 
was framed in the summer following the peace; but R left many matters 
undetermined, many unsatisfactorily determined. As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Treaty of Ghent, they were begun upon, yet so idly that con- 
clusions were not reached for years and years. Other nations showed even less 
mclination to come to terms. France, Spain, Naples, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Sweden were all in arrears on the score of indemnities for spolia- 
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tions upon American commerce ; and most of them remained in arrears until 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers to 
the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce; but the invitation was by 
no means generally accepted (March, 1815). 

At home, affairs were in w equally imsettled state. The war establish- 
ment was lowered ; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the revenue 
of the government and to encourage the industry of the people; the system 
of taxation was reformed by the gradual abolition of direct and internal 
taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in dh^cting the finances generally, 
a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, 1816). All this 
was not done in a day ; nor was there any instantaneous revival of commerce 
and of industry. On the contrary, periods of depression recurred, in which 
individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the general 
tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the country 
had been plunged by the recent war. 

Madison’s troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe was 
the president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkins 
M vice-president. Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repub- 
lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be re-elected with but one electoral 
vote against him. Old parties were dying out. The great question of the 
period, to be set forth presently, was one with which republicans and feder- 
alists, as such, had nothing to do. 


THE SEMINOLE WAR AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA 

The new administration had but just opened, when the Seminole War, 
as it was styled, broke out with the Creeks of Georgia and Florida. Con- 
flicts between the borderers and son# of the Indians lingering in the terri- 
tory ceded several years before led to a determination of the United States 
government to clear the country of the hostile tribes (November, 1817). 
A war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres on both sides, and ending 
with a spoiling, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indians, 
under General Andrew Jackson, the conqueror of the Creeks in the preceding 
war (March, 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities countenanced 
the hostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark’s and Pensacola, not 
without some ideas of seizing even St. Augustine. He also put to death, 
within the Spanish limits, two British subjects accused of stirring up the 
Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the Seminole, might 
as well be called the Florida War. 'The Spanish minister protested against 
the invasion of the Florida Territory, of which the restitution was imme- 
diately ordered at Washington, tliough not without approbation of the course 
pursued by Jackson. 

Florida was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old trouble 
of boundaries had never been settled; but that was a trifle compared with 
the later troubles arising from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smugglers, 
pirates, and, as recently shown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not only 
a refuge but a stafting-point. The Spanish authorities, themselves by no 
means inclined to respect their neighbours of the United States, had no 
power to make others respect them. Former difficulties, especially those 
upon American indemnities, were not settled; while new ones had gather^ 
in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American dis- 
positions to ride with the revolutionists. The proposal of an earlier time 
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to purchase Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con- 
cluded. On the payment of $5,000,000 by the American government to 
citizens who claimed indemnity from Spain, that power agreed to relinquish 
the Floridas, East and West (February 22nd, 1819). It was nearly two 
years, however, before Spain ratified the treaty, and fully two before Florida 
Territory formed a part of the United States (1821). 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION; THE MISSOURI COMPROMISES 

The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with her charter government, 
at length adopted a new constitution, in which there was but little improve- 
ment upon the old one, except in making suffrage general and the support 
of a church system voluntary (1818). New constitutions and new states 
were constantly in process of formation. Indiana (December 11th, 1816), 
Mississippi (December 10th, 1817), Illinois (December 3rd, 1818), and Ala- 
bama (December 14th, 1819), all became members of the Union. The eastern 
half of the Mississippi Territory had become the territory of Alabama in 1817. 

Before the definite accession of Alabama, Missouri was proposed as a candi- 
date for admission. It was a slaveholding territory. But when the pre- 
liminary steps to its becoming a state were begun upon in congress, a New 
York representative, James Tallmadge, moved that no more slaves should 
be brought in, and that the children of those already there should be liberated 
at the age of twenty-five. On the failure of this motion, another New York 
representative, John W. Taylor, moved to prohibit slavery in the entire 
territory to the north of latitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. This, 
too, was lost. A bill setting off the portion of Missouri Territory to the south 
of the line just named, as the territory of Arkansas, was passed. But noth- 
ing was done towards establishing tfie state of Missouri (February, March, 
1819). 

Nothing, unless it were the debate, in which the question at issue ^came 
clear. There were two reasons, it then appeared, for making Missouri a free 
state ; one, that it was the turn for a free state, the last (Alabaina)^ having been 
a slave state ; while, of the eight admitted since the constitution, four had 
been free and four slave states. Another and a broader reason was urged, 
to the effect that slavery ought not to be permitted in any state or territory 
where it could be prohibited. On this, the northern views were the more 
earnest, in that the nation had committed itself by successive acts to a course 
too tolerant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be recol- 
lected, came the organisation of the territory south of the Ohio; next, that 
of the Mississippi Territory; and afterwards, the acquisition and the organisa- 
tion of Louisiana. All these proceedings were national, and all either ac- 
knowledged or extended the area of slaveiy. Kentucky had been admitted 
a slave state as a part of Virginia ; Mississippi and Alabama as parts of the 
Mississippi Territory. To carry out the same course would have insured the 
admission of Missouri As a part of the Louisiana acquisition ; and on this the 
southern members strongly insisted. To this, on the contrary, the North 
demurred, detennined, if possible, to stop the movem^ht that had thus far 
prevailed. 

Greater stress was laid on the constitutional argument. The proposal 
to oblige Missouri to become a free state, said the advocates of slavery, is 

‘ Not yet actually admitted, but authorised to apply for admission in the usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authoritv, they declared 
leaves the state itself in all cases to settle the matter of slavery, as well as 
all other matters not expressly subjected to the g^eral government. To this 
a twofold answer was returned : first, that Missouri was not a state, but a terri- 
tory, and therefore subject to the control of congress ; and, second, that even 
if regarded as a state, ime would not be one of the original thirteen, to which 
alone belonged the powers reserved under the constitution. Therefore 
congress could deal with her as it pleased. It was moreover argued that con- 
gress ought to arrest the progress of slavery, as a point upon which the national 
welfare was staked ; a point, therefore, to which the authority of the general 
government was expressly and indispensably applicable according to the 
constitution. 

Had it been an outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half 
the country against the other, there could hardly have been a more intense 
notation. The attempted prohibition of slaveiy was denounced in congress 
as the preliminary to a negro massacre, to a civil war, to a dissolution of the 
Union. Out of congress, it provoked such language as that used by the 
aged. Jefferson c; “The Missouri question,” he wrote, “is a breaker on which 
we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more God only knows. 
From the battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Paris, we never had so omi- 
nous a question.” ^ Public meetings were held ; those at the South to repel the 
interference of the North, those at the North to rebuke the pretensions of the 
South. The dispute extended into the tribunals and the legislatures of the 
states, the northern declaring that Missouri must be for freemen only, tiie 
southern that it must be for freemen and for slaves. 

So stood the matter as the year drew to a close and congress reassembled. 
A new turn was then given to the question, by the application of Maine 
to be received as a state, Massachusetts having consented to the separation. 
“ Here, then, is the free state to match with Alabama,” exclaimed the partisans 
of slavery in Missouri; “now give us our slave state.” But the opponents 
of slavery did not yield ; they had planted themselves on principles, they said, 
not on numbers. At this the South was naturally indignant. It had been 
a plea all along that a free state was due to the North ; and now, when one was 
forthcoming, two were claimed. If the reply was made that Maine, being 
but a division of Massachusetts, was no addition to the northern strength, 
this did not content the South. Feelings of bitterness and of injustice were 
aroused between both parties; both drew farther apart. If peace did not 
come, war would, and that soon. 

The senate united Maine and Missouri in the same bill and on the same 
terms, that is, without any restriction upon slavery. But a clause intro- 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, prohibited the intro- 
duction of slavery into any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor- 

S Luised, leaving Louisiana the state and Arkansas the territory, as well as 
issouri, just what they were, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North. On the part of the North, it yielded 
the clium to Missouri as a free state; on the part of tjie South, it yielaed the 
claim to the immensely larger regions which stretched above and beyond 
Missouri to the Pacific. The line of 36® SU, proposed the year before, was 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, though north of the line, was to be 
a Southern state. Thus the senate determined, not without opposition 
from both indes. The house, on the contrary, adopted a bill, amnitting 

P Elsewhere Jefferson said that the outbreak of the davery agitation came “like a fire- 
bell in the night.”] 
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Missouri, separately from Maine, and under the northern restriction concern- 
ing slavery. Words continued to run high. But the proposal of the com- 

E romise augured the return of tranquillity. A committee of conference 
etween the two brmches of con^ss led to the agreemcJht of both senate 
and bouse upon a bill admitting Missouri, after her constitution should be 
formed, free of restrictions, but prohibiting slavery north of the line of 36® 
30 ' (March 3rd, 1820). Maine was admitted at the same time (March 
3rd-15th). 

The compromise prohibited slavery in the designated region forever. 
This was the letter ; but it was under different interpretations. When Presi- 
dent Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the question of approving the act 
of congress, all but his secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, inclined to 
read the prohibition of slavery bs applying only to the territories, and not 
to the states that might arise within the prescribed boundaries. This was 
not a difference between northern and southern views, but one between 
strict and liberal constructions of the constitution; the strict construction 
going against all power in congress to restrict a state, while the liberal took 
the opposite ground. So with others besides the cabinet. Amongst the 
very men who voted for the compromise were many, doubtless, who understood 
it as applying to territories alone. The northern party, unquestionably, 
adopted it in its broader sense, preventing the state as well as the territory 
from establishing slavery. That there should be two senses attached to it 
from the beginning was a dark presage of future differences. 

Present differences were not yet overcome. Missouri, rejoicing in becom- 
ing a slaveholding state, adopted a constitution which denied even free negroes 
the rights of citizens. On this being brought before congress towards the 
close of the year (1820), various tactics were adopted; the extreme southern 
party going for the immediate admission of the state, while the extreme 
northern side urged the overthrow of -state, constitution, and compromise, 
together. Henry Clay, at the head of the moderate men, succeeded, after 
long (ixertions, in carrying a measure providing for the admission of Mis- 
souri as soon as her legislature should solemnly covenant the rights of citizen- 
ship to the citizens of either of the states '' (February, 1821). This was done, 
and Missouri became a state (August 10th). 

The United States as a nation were far from insensible to the evils of 
slavery. Domestic slave trade was permitted and extended. But foreign 
slave trade, reviving to such a degree that upwards of fourteen thousand 
slaves were said to have been imported in a single year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress declared fresh and severer penalties 
to attach to the slave dealer, while to his unhappy victims relief was offered 
in provisions for their return to their native country (1819). Another act 
denounced the traffic as piracy (1820). The same denunciation was urged 
upon foreign governments, one of which, Great Britain, prepared to enter 
into a convention for the purpose; but the convention fell through (1823- 
1824). 

In the midst of its dissensions and its weakness, the nation was cheered 
by a visit from La Fayette. He came in compliance with a summons from 
the government to behold the work which he had assisted in beginning, near 
half a century before. From the day of his landing (August 16th, 1824) 
to that of his departure (September 7th, 1825), a period of more than a year, 
he was, as he described himself, in a wfiirlwind of popular kindness of which 
it was impossible to have formed any previous conception, and in which every- 
tliing that could touch and flatter one was mingled.” To make some amends 
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for his early sacrifices, pecuniary as well as personal, in the American cause 
congress voted La Fayette a township of the public domain, and a grant of 
$200,000. He deserved all that coulcl be bestowed. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE ^ 

It was time for the nation to assume a more elevated attitude. No longer 
the solitary republic amidst encompassing domains of distant monarches 
the United States now formed one of a band of independent states, stretch- 
ing from Canada to Patagonia. The others were the Central and South Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain, which had spent years in insurrection and in war 
before their independence was reco^ised by their elder sister of the north 
(1822). Ministers plenipotentiary were at the same time appointed to Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. As if to make amends for its delay 
the administration resolved upon stretching out an arm of defence between 
the nascent states of the south and the threatening powers of Europe. The 
purpose of the European allies, France, Austria, Prussia, and Ri.ssia, to come 
to the assistance of Spain, in subduing her insurgent colonies, was well laiown, 
when President Monroe, in his seventh annual message (December 2nd, 
1823), announced that his administration had asserted in negotiations with 
Russia, as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the American continents, by the free and independent 
position which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to lx? 
considered as subjects for future colonisation by any European powers. We 
owe it,” continued the president, ^‘to candour and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
•States.” 

Such was what has since been called the Monroe Doctrine though the 
author is known to have been the secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, 
rather than the president. Far from its being intended to make the United 
States themselves the guardians or the rulers of America, the doctrine, as 
expoimded by its real author, Adams, proposed “ that each [American state] 
will guard by its own means aminst the establishment of any future European 
colony withm its borders.” The declaration of the president was designed 
simply to show that the nation undertook to countenance and to support 
the independence of its sister nations. As such, it as an honourable deed. 
ConjCTess, however, Reclined to sustain it by any formal action. 

Some time afterwards, when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen 
to the presidency, an invitation was received by the government from some 
of the Central and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama. 
The objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the Monroe 

[* On this subject see also the essay in the present volume by A. B. Hart.] 
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Doctrine, were rather indefinite; but Adams appointed two envoys, whom 
the senate confirmed^ and for whom the house made the necessa^ appropria- 
tions, though not without great opporition (December, 1825-Marcn, 1826). 
One of the envoys died, the other md not go upon his mission ; so that the 
congress began and ended without any representation from the United States 
(June-Julv). It adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, near Mexico, in the b^in- 
nin g of the following year. The ministers of the United States repaired 
to the ^pointed place, and at the appointed time, but there was no con- 
gress. Thus termmated the vision of an American league. We can hanUy 
estimate the consequences of its having been realised — on one side the perils 
to which the United States would have been exposed, and on the other the 
services which they might have rendered, amongst such confederates as those 
of Central and of South America. 


PRESIDENCY OP J. Q. ADAMS) TARIFF COMPROMISE, AND NULLIFICATidNS 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the second president, was elected by the 
hou.se of representatives — the electoral college failing to make a imoice 
— ^to succeed Monroe (1825). Andrew Jackson, a rival candidate, was chosen 
by the people at the next election (1829). John C. Calhoun was vice-president 
under both. Two men more unlike than Adams and Jackson, in associations 
and in principles, could hardly have been found amongst the politicians 
of the period. They resembled each other, however, in the resolution with 
which they met the dangers of their times. 

The great question before the country for several years was one as old as 
the constitution; older, even, inasmuch as it occupied a chief place in the 
debates of the constitutional convention. It was the subordination of the 
state to the nation. The first occasion to revive the question and to invest 
it with fresh importance was a controversy between the national goveriunent 
and the government of Georgia. Many years had passed since that state 
consented to cede her western lands, including the pre^nt Alabama imd 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would extinguish the Indian 
title to the territory of Georgia itself. Of twenty-five millions of acres then held 
by the Creek nation, fifteen had been bought up by the United States, and 
transferred to Georgia. Half of the remaining ten millions belonged to the 
Cherokees, and half to the Creeks, a nominal treaty with the latter of whom 
declared the United States possessors of all the Creek territory within the 
limits both of Georgia and of Alabama (1826) . This treaty, however, agreed to 
by but one or two of the chiefs, provoked a general outbreak on the part of 
the Creeks. To pacify them, or rather to do common justice to them, the 
government first suspended the treaty, and then entered into a new one, 
by which the cession of land was confined to the Georman territory. A longer 
time was also allowed for the removal of the Indians from the ceded countiy 
(April, 1826). \^at satisfied the Creeks dissatisfied the Georpans or their 
authorities. Governor Troup accused the administration of violating the 
law of the land, in the'shaw of the earlier treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that had been taken, and callingi,upon the adjoining 
states to “ stand by their arms.” Not confining himself to protests or defensive 
measures, Troup sent surveyors into the Indian territoiy. President Adams 
communicated the matter to congress, asserting his intention “to enforce 
the laws and fulfil the duties of the nation by all the force committed for that 
purpose to his charge.” Whereat the governor wrote to the secretary of war, 
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From the first decisive act of hostility, you will be considered and treated 
as a public enemy (1827). [He also reported to the lemslature that the slave 
states should “confederate.^'] Fortunately, the winds ceased. The state 
that had set itself against the nation more decidedly than had ever yet been 
done returned to its senses. As for the unhappy Indians, not only the (>eeks, 
but all the other tribes that could be persuaded to move, were gradually trans- 
ported to more distant territories in the West. 

Other causes were operating to excite the states, or some of them, against 
the general government. Amidst the vicissitudes of industry and of trade 
through whi^ the nation was passing, repeated attempts were made to steady 
affairs by a series of tariffs in favour of domestic productions. The first 
measure, intended to serve for protection rather than for revenue, was adopted 
in 1816. It was a duty, principally, upon cotton fabrics from abroad. Some 
years afterwards a new scale was framed, with provision against foreign 
woollens, as well as cottons (1824). This not turning out as advantageous 
to the home manufactures as was anticipated, an effort for additional pro- 
tection was made ; but at first in vain. ()n one side were the manufacturers, 
not merely of cotton and of woollen goods, but of iron, hemp, and a variety 
of other materials, clustered in the northern and central states; on the 
other were the merchants, the farmers, and the artisans of the same states, 
with almost the entire population of the agricultural South. 

A convention of the manufacturing interests, attended by delegates 
from New England, the middle states, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
was held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania. “We want protection," was the 
language used by the delegates, “ and it matters not if it amounts to prohibi- 
tion"; in which spirit they pressed what they called the American system 
upon the federal government (July- August, 1827). The administration, 
by the report of the secretary of the treasury, commended the subject to the 
favourable attention of congress. That body took it up, and after protracted 
discussions, consented. May 15th, 1828, to a tariff in which the system of 
protection was carried to its height. Its adversaries called the bill the 
“Bill of Abominations," many of which, however, were introduced by them- 
selves, with the avowed intention of making the measure as odious and as 
short-lived as possible. 

The tariff law was very obnoxious to the southern people. They denounced 
it as oppressive and unconstitutional, and it led to menaces of serious evils 
in 1831 and 1832. The presidential election took place in the autumn of 
1828, when the public mind was highly excited. For a long time the opposing 
parties had been marshalling their forces for the contest. The candidates 
were John Quincy Adams and General Andrew Jackson. The result was 
the defeat of Mr. Adams, and the election of General Jackson. John C. 
Calhoun,^ of South Carolina, was elected vice-president, and both had very 
largje majorities. During the contest the people appeared to be on the verge 
of civil war, so violent was the party strife, and so malignant were the denuncia- 
tions of the candidates. When it was over perfect tranquillity prevailed, and 
the people acquiesced in the result. President Adorns retired from office 
on the 4th of March, 1829. He left to his successor a legacy of unexanipled 
national prosperity, <:)eaceful relations with all the world, a greatly diminished 

* John C. Calhoun was bom in South Carolina in 1782. He first appeared in congress in 
1811, and was always distinguished for his consistency, especially in his support of the institu- 
tion of slavery and the doctrine of state rights. He was a sound and incorruptible statesman, 
and commanded the thorough respect of the whole country. lie died at Washington city, 
while a member of the United Stetes senate, in March, 1850. 
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national debt, and a surplus of more than $5,000,000 in the public treasury. 
There were incidents of peculiar interest connected with the inauguration 
of Andrew Jackson, ^ the seventh president of the United States.® 


WOODROW WILSON ON THE NEW JACKSONIAN ERA^ 

Many circumstances combine to mark the year 1829 as a turning-point 
in the history of the United States. The revolution in politics which signal- 
ises the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch in the history ofthe 
country was the culmination of a process of material growth and institutional 
expansion. The new nation was now in the first flush of assured success. 
It had definitively succeeded in planting now homes and creating new states 
throughout the wide stretches of the continent which lay between the eastern 
mountains and the Mississippi. 

The election of Andrew Jackson marked a point of significant change 
in American politics — a change in personnel and in spirit, in substance and 
in method. Colonial America, poking to construct a union, had become 
national America, seeking to realise and develop her united strength, and to 
express her new life in a new course of politics. The states which had orig- 
inally drawn together to form the Union now found themselves caught m 
a great national drift, the direction of their development determined by 
forces as pervasive and irresistible as they were singular and ominous. Almost 
immediately upon entering the period of Jackson’s administrations, the 
student finds him^lf, as if by a sudden turn, in the great highway of legis- 
lative and executive policy which leads directly to the period of the civil 
war, and, beyond that, to the United States of our own day. More signifi- 
cant still, a new spirit and method appear in the contests of parties. The 
** spoils system ” of appointment to office is introduced into national admin- 
istration, and personal allegiance is made the discipline of national party 
organisation. All signs indicate the beginning of a new period. 

The old school of politicians had been greatly thinned by death, and was 
soon to disappear altogether. The traditions of statesmanship which they 
had cherished were to lose neither dignity nor vigour in the speech and con- 
duct of men like Webster and the better New England federalists; but they 
were to be constrained to adapt themselves to radically novel circimistances. 
Underneath the conservative initiative and policy of the earlier years of 
the govenimcnt there had all along been working the potent leaven of democ- 
racy, slowly but radically changing conditions both social and political, fore- 
shadowing a revolution in political method, presaging the overthrow of the 

‘ Andrew Jackson was bom in Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, in March, 1767. His 
parents were from the north of Ireland, and belonged to that Protestant community known 
as Scotch-Irish. In earliest infancy he was left to the care of an excellent mother, by the 
death of his father. He first saw the horrors of war and felt the wrongs of oppression when 
Colonel Buford’s troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. He entered the airny 
and suffered in the cause of freedom by imprisonment and the death of his mother while sm 
was on an errand of mercy. He studied law, and became one of the most eminent men in 
the w^tem district of Tennessee, as an advocate and a judge. He was ever a controlling 
spirit in that region. He assisted in framing a state constitution fo: Tennessee, and was 
the first representative of that state in the federal congress. Ho became United States senator 
in 1797, and was soon afterwards appointed judge of the supreme court of his state. He set- 
tled near Nashville, and for a long time was chief military commander in that region. ^ When 
the War of 1812 broke out he took the field, and in the capacity of major-general he did good 
service in the southern country till its close. He was appoints the first governor of Florida 
in 1821, and in 1823 was again in the United States senate. 

P Reproduced by permwsion. Copyright, 1893, by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.] 
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“money-power'' of the federalist mercantile classes, and antagonism towards 
all too conspicuous vested interests. 

The federal government was not by intention a democratic government. 
In plan and structure it had been meant to check the sweep and power of 
popular majorities. The senate, it was believed, would be a stronghold of 
conservatism, if not of aristocracy and wealth. The president, it was expected, 
would be the choice of representative men acting in the electoral college, 
and not of the people. The federal judiciary was looked to, with its virtually 
permanent membership, to hold the entire structure of national politics in 
nice balance against all disturbing influences, whether of popular impulse 
or of oflScial overbearance. Only in the house of representatives were the 
people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means of making 
their will effective in affairs. The government had, in fact, been originated 
and organised upon the initiative and primarily in the interest of the mer- 
cantile and wealthy classes. 

Hamilton, not only the chief administrative architect of the government, 
but also the author of the graver and more lasting parts of its policy in the 
critical formative period of its infancy, had consciously and avowedly sought 
to commend it by its measures first of all and principally to the moneyed 
classes — to the men of the cities, to whom it must look for financial support. 
That such a policy was eminently wise there can of course be no question. 
But it was not eminently democratic. There can be a moneyed aristocracy, 
but there cannot be a moneyed democracy. There were ruling classes in 
that day, and it was imperatively necessary that their interest should be at 
once and thoroughly enlisted. But there was a majority also, and it was 
from that majority that the nation was to derive its real energy and character. 
During the administrations of Washington and Jolm Adams the old federal 
hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative, cultivated, propertied 
classes of New England and the South practically held the government as 
their own. But with Jefferson there came the first assertion of the force which 
was to transform American politics — ^the force of democracy. 

The old federalist party, the party of banks, of commercial treaties, of 
conservative tradition, was not destined to live in a country every day develop- 
ing a larger “West," tending some day to be chiefly “West." For, as was 
to have been expected, the political example of the new states was altogether 
and unreservedly on the side of unrestricted popular privilege. In all of the 
original thirteen states there were at first important limitations upon the 
suffrage. In this point their constitutions were not copied by the new states ; 
these from the first made their suffrage universal. And their example reacted 
powerfully upon the East. Constitutional revision soon began in the old 
states, and constitutional revision in every case meant, among other things, 
an extension of the suffrage. Parties in the East speedily felt the change. 
No longer protected by a property qualification, aristocracies like that of 
New England, where the clergy and the lawyers held respectable people to- 
gether in ordered party array, went rapidly to pieces, and popular majorities 
began everywhere to make their weight tell in the conduct of affairs. 

Monroe's terms of office served as a sort of intennediate season for parties 
— ^a period of disintegration and germination. Apparently it was a time 
of political unity, an “ era of good feeling," when all men were of one party 
and of one mind. But this was only upon the surface. 

By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more defi- 
nite form and direction. New England made it known that her candidate 
was John Quincy Adams; Clay was put forward by political friends in the 
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legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio; the legis- 
lators of Tennessee and many state conventions in other parts of the coun- 
try put Andrew Jackson in nomination. The results of the election were 
not a little novel and startling. It had been a great innovation that a man 
like Andrew Jackson should be nominated at all. No other candidate had ever 
been put forward who had not served a long apprenticeship and won honour- 
able reputation as a statesman in the public service. There had even been 
established a sort of succession to the presidency. Jefferson had been Wash- 
ington's secretary of state; Madison, Jefferson's; Monroe, Madison's. In this 
line of succession John Quincy Adams was the only legitimate candidate, for 
he was secretary of state under Monroe. Jackson had never been anything of 
national importance except a successful soldier. It was absolutely startling 
that he should receive more electoral votes than any of the other candidates. 
And yet so it happened. Jackson received 99 votes, while only 84 were cast 
for Adams, 41 for Crawford, 37 for Clay. It was perhaps significant, too, 
that these votes came more directly from the people than ever before. No 
one of the candidates having received an absolute majority of the electoral 
vote, the election went into the house of representatives, where, with the aid 
of Clay's friends, Adams was chosen. It was then that the significance of 
the popular majority received its full emphasis. The friends of Jackson 
protested that the popular will had been disregarded, and their candidate 
shaiiicfully, even corruptly, they believed, cheated of his rights. The 
dogma of popular sovereignty received a new and extraordinary application, 
fraught with important consequences. Jackson, it was argued, being the 
choice of the people, was ^‘entitled" to the presidency. From a constitutional 
[)oint of view the doctrine was nothing less than revolutionary. It marked 
the rise of a democratic theory very far advanced beyond that of Jefferson's 
party, and destined again and again to assert itself as against strict consti- 
tutional principle. 

The supporters of Jackson did not for a moment accept the event of the 
election of 1825 as decisive. The “sovereignty of the people" — that is, of 
the vote cast for Jackson — ^should yet be vindicated. The new administrar 
tion was hardly seven months old before the legislature of Tennessee renewed 
its nomination of Jackson for the presidency. The “campaign of 1828" 
may be said to have begun in 1825. For three whole years a contest, char- 
acterised by unprecedented vinilence, and pushed in some quarters by novel 
and ominous methods, stirred the country into keen partisan excitement. 
A new discipline and principle of allegiance was introduced into national 
politics. In New York and Pennsylvania there had already sprung into 
existence that machinery of local committees, nominating caucuses, pri- 
maries, and conventions with which later times have made us so familiar ; 
and then, as now, this was a machinery whose use and reason for existence 
were revealed in the distribution of offices as rewards for party service. The 
chief masters of its uses were “Jackson men," and the success of their party 
in 1828 resulted in the nationalisation of their methods./ 


JACKSON AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM * 

Jackson came into office to devote himself at first to those who had elected 
him. Never before had the nation been under so professedly a party rule. 
Its subjection was proved by the removals from office of such as had served 
under the previous administrations. In all the forty years that had elapsed 
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since the opening of the government, the successive presidents had removed 
just sixty-four public omcers, and no more. Jaclckin turned out the ser- 
vants of the government by the hundred. This imprinting a partisan char- 
acter upon the administration was far from being unacceptable to the majority 
of the nation. It was but just, they argued, that the inferior oflScers ehould 
be of the same views as the superior; otherwise there could be no harmony, 
A great deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reforming 
the administration, the alleged extravagance of Adams^ time having been 
sounded all over the land by the partisans of Jackson. The clamour of the 
opposition against either cause of removal can be conceived. 

The great Question between the power of the state and the power of the 
nation was still open. Jackson entered into it with concessions to the state. 
When the Creeks of Georgia were disposed of, there still remained the Cherokees 
of the same and the neighbouring states. This tribe, far from being inclined 
to leave its habitations, was so mueh inclined to settling where it was, as to 
adopt a formal constitution (1827) . At this, Georgia lost patience, and asserted 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokees, at the same time dividing their territory, 
and annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (1828-1830). Much the 
same course was taken by Alabama and Mississippi in relation to the Indians 
within their borders (1829-1830). In these circumstances, the position of the 
general government was this : that it had always undertaken to treat with 
the Indians, to protect or to molest them, as the case might be, but in no 
event leaving them to the action of any separate part of the nation. Instead 
of maintaining this position in relation to the southern Indians, the presi- 
dent, supported by congress, yielded it altogether, upon the ground that the 
Cherokee constitution was the erection of a new state within the limits of 
Georgia and Alabama. It would have been well had Georgia contented 
herself with the Indians thus surrendered to her. But she must needs inter- 
fere with the whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and imprison 
them in her penitentiary for not taking the oath of allegiance which she 
demanded (1831). Their case was carried before the United States supreme 
court, which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both mis- 
sionaries and Indians (1832). But the Indians obtained no redress; nor did 
the missionaries, imtil they abandoned their proceedings against the sovereign 
state (1833). 

More serious points in relation to the question between the states and the 
general government had arisen. The first message of President Jackson 
(December, 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted the year 
before. It was another concession, on his part, to the state claims. But it 
was not made without cause. The system of protection, once opposed and 
favoured by the North and by the South together, had come to be a favourite 
of the North, and an object of opposition to the South. But the result for the 
present, so far as the tariff was concerned, consisted in a few unimportant 
modifications (May, 1830). 


THE WEBSTER-HAYNE DEBATE; NULLIFICATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postponed, 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before the 
country. It had been brought forward b> Senator Foot, of Connecticut, 
just at the close of the previous year (December 29th, 1829), with a view to 
some arrangement concerning the sale of the public lands. But the public 
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lands were soon lost sight of m a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national government. Robert Y. Ha^e, a senator 
from South Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of nullify- 
ing any act of congress which it should consider imconstitutional, inasmuch 
as^the government, whereof congress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, that the government was estab- 
lished by the people of the United States as a whole, and not by the states 
as separate members, was taken chiefly by Daniel Webster, some years before 
a representative of his native New Hampshire, at present a senator from 
his adopted Massachusetts. The great speech of Webster (January 26th- 
27th, 1^0) was, without contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been 
made for the national character as well as the national government. It 
decided the fact, so far as argument in the senate chamber could do, that the 
general government, in its proper functions, is independent of all local insti- 
tutions. As a necessary consequence, the claim of a state to nullify an act 
of congress fell to the ground. I trust,” said Webster, near the beginning 
of the following year, the crisis has in some nieasure passed by.” It was not 
the last time, however, that he had to raise his powerful voice in the defence 
of the constitution. 

A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again. 
It was then decided by congress and the president to revise the provisions against 
which the South was still contending. Without abandoning the protective 
system, which, on the contrary, was distinctly maintained, the duties upon 
many of the protected articles were reduced, in order to satisfy the opponents 
of protection (July, 1832). ^ Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 
the tariff did but hasten its approach. The legislature of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met at Columbia, under the presi- 
dency of Governor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days sufficed to pass 
an ordinance declaring : 

That the several acts, and parts of acts, purporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
on importation are unauthoris^ by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true intent and meaning thereof, and arc null and void, and no law, nor binding upon the 
state of Soutii Carolina, its officers and citizens; and that it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to adopt such measures and pass such acts as may be necessary to give full effect to this ordi- 
nance, and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the said acts, and parts 
of acts, of the congress of the United States within the limits of the state. 

In all this there was nothing new to the nation. From the time when 
Kentucky and Virginia began upon a similar course, from the time when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent acts of 
Georgia and of South Carolina herself, nullification, in nominal if not in actual 
existence, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself aggrieved 
by the general government was very apt to take to resolutions, often to 
positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But South 
Carolina went further than any of her predecessors : 

Wc, the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordinance of the convention] do further 
declare that we will not submifp to the application of force, on the part of the federal govern- 
ment, to reduce this state to obedience, out that we will consider the passage by congresB of 
any act to enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void, other l^ise than through the 
jjvd tribunals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union; and that the people of this state wiU forthwith proceed to organize a separate 
government. 

This was something more than nullification ; it was secession. It has been 
very common to exclaim against the conduct of South Carolina. But with 
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the principles which she professed, supporting the claims of the state to be 
a sovereign member of a national confederacy, it is difficult to see how she 
could have acted otherwise. If we would censure anything, it must be the 
principles which led to nullification and to secession, rather than these, the 
mere and the inevitable results. In itself, as an instance of resolution against 
what was deemed injustice and oppression, the attitude of South Carolina 
is no object of indication. On the contrary, there is something thrilling 
in the aspect of a people perilling their all to sustain their rights, even though 
they were mistaken as to what their rights really were. “The die has been 
at fast cast '' the governor informed the legislature, assembled a day or two 
after the adoption of the ordinance by the convention, “ and South Carolina 
has at length appealed to her ulterior sovereignty as a member of this confed- 
eracy/' The legislature unhesitatingly responded to the convention in a series 
of acts prohibiting the collection of duties, and providing for the employment 
of volunteers, or, if need were, of the entire militia, in the defence of the state. 

n the state was resolute, the general government was no less so. The 
president was in his element. A crisis which he was eminently adapted to 
meet had arrived. It called forth all his independence, all his nationality. 
Other men — ^more than one of his predecessors — ^would have doubted the course 
to be pursued ; they would have stayed to inquire into the powers of the con- 
stitution, or to count the resources of the government; nay, had they been 
consistent, they would have inclined to the support, rather than to the over- 
throw, of the South Carolina doctrine. Jackson did not waver an instant. 
He took his own counsel, as he was wont to do, and declared for the nation 
against the state ; then ordered troops and a national vessel to the support 
of the government officers in South Carolina. 


No act of violent opposition to the laws has yet been committed [thus the president de- 
clared in a proclamation j ; but such a stato of things is hourly apprehended ; and it is the intent 
of this instrument to proclaim not only that the duty imposed on me by the constitution, 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, shall be performed, but to warn the citizens 
of South Carolina that the course they are urged to pursue is one of min and disgrace to the 
very state whose right they affect to support. 


The appeal to the South Carolinians was the more forcible in coming 
from one of themselves, as it were; Jackson being a native of their state. 
Addressing congress in an elaborate message (January lOth, 1833), the pnvsi- 
dent argued down both nullification and secession, maintaining that “th(‘ 
result of each is the same ; since a state in which, by a usurpation of power, 
the constitutional authority of the federal government is openly defied and 
set aside, wants only the form to be independent of the Union." Congress 
responded, after some delay, by an enforcing act, the primary object of which 
was to secure the collection of the customs in the South Carolina ports. Thus 
united stood the governirient in sustaining itself against the state by which 
it was defied. Nor did it stand alone. One after another, the states, by legis- 
lative or by individual proceedings, came out in support of the national 
principle. The principle of state sovereimty, that might have found sup- 
port but for the extremity to which it had been pdshed, seemed to be aban- 
doned. South Ca^-olina was left to herself, even by her neighbours, usually 
prone to take the same side. Only Virginia came forward, appealing to the 
government as well as to South Carolina to be done with strife. 

The tariff was openly condemned by North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia ; the last state proposing a southern convention, to take some meas- 
ures of resistance to the continuance of a system so unconstitutional. D 
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became plainer and plainer that if South Carolina was to be brought to terms 
by any other way than by force, or if her sister states of the South were to be 
kept from joining her sooner or later, it must be by some modification of the 
tariff. A bill was brought forward in the house, but without any immediate 
result. Henry Clay took the matter up in the senate. He had distinguished 
himself as the advocate of the Missouri Compromise. He was the author, 
in consultation with others, of the tariff compromise. This proposed that 
the duties on all imports exceeding twenty per cent, should be reduced to 
tliat rate by successive diminutions through the next ten years (till June 
30th, 1842). wish,'' said Clay, “to see the tariff separated from the 
politics of the country, that business men may go to work in security, with 
some prospect of stability in our laws." Had there been no other motive 
for his course, this would have teen enough to stamp it with wisdom. Others 
felt as he did. Unlike the Missouri question, the tariff question was 
posed of without protracted struggles. The measure was supported by very 
general approval, not excepting the representatives of South Carolina, at the 
head of whom was Calhoun, lately surrendering the vice-presidency in order 
to represent his state in the senate. The compromise became a law (March 
2n(l), and South Carolina returned to her allegiance. “The lightning," as 
one of Clay's correspondents wrote to him, was “ drawn out from the clouds 
which were lowering over the country." 

Like all other compromises, the tariff compromise did not bring about 
an absolute decision of the points of controversy. To the opponents of 
protection it abated the amount of protection. To the champions of the 
protective svstem it secured the right of laying duties, but at the same 
time decided against the expediency, if not the right, of excessive duties. 
As for the subject that lay behind the tariff, not concealed, but overtopping 
it by an immensity of height, this, too, was decided in the same general way. 
Tlie subordination of the state to the nation was not defined. But it was 
established on principles which no nullification could disturb, and no secession 
break asunder, except in national ruin. 


Jackson's struggle with the bank and the financial disorders 

Few matters are more important to a nation — especially to a money- 
making nation — than its finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
course of government and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by those in authority or te those engaged in specu- 
lations of their own, the whole country suffers. Time and again had these 
things teen proved in the United States; a fresh and a fearful proof was 
soon to occur. The administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an attempt was made to interfere with the appointments in the United 
States Bank. The resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
displeasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in his first 
message to throw out suggestions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not*to expire for six or seven years to come. Congress, 
instead of complying with the presidential recommendation, showed a decided 
determination to sustain the bank. The next congresi? voted to renew the 
charter, but the president immediately interposed with a veto (July, 1832). 
Amidst many sound objections on his part was mingled much that must be 
set down as prejudice, not to say extravagance; he even went so far as to 
suppose the bank to be dangerous “ to our liberty and independence." 
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Not content with opposing the reehartering of the bank, the premdent 
determined to humble it ^sefore its charter expired. To this, it must be 
confessed, he was in some degree jroaded by the unsparing bitterness with 
which his veto had been assailed. On the other hand, the triumphant le-elec- 
tim of Jackson in 1832 by a large majority over Heniry Clay, and with his 
rightdiand man, Martin Van Buren, for vice-president, assured him of a sup- 
port which would not fail him in any measures he might pursue. In his next 
messaffe (December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasury 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtaining the co-operation 
of congress. Things went on as they were until the early autumn of the follow- 
ing year, when (^ptember, 1833) ^e president annoimced to his cabmet 
his resolution to remove the deposits on his own responsibility^ aligning 
for his principal reasons the electioneering procedures against his admini^ 
tration, of which the bank was suspected, and the necessity of provi ding 
for some new method of managing the public revenue before the expiration 
of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had hitherto done. 
The terms of the charter provided that the power of recalling the deposits 
lay with the secretary of the treasury. The secretary then in office, William 
J. Duane, declined to have anything to do with the removal. Two days after- 
wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, then attorney- 
general, and subsequently chief-justice of the United States. The new secre- 
tary, not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued the proper order for 
the removal of the deposits at the time indicated by the president (October 1st). 

Of the agitation attending these events it is difficult to conceive at 
this distance of time. If we account for the suspicions of the president 
against the bank, there still remain the accusations from the bank and from 
its friends against the president to be explained. Had Jackson declared 
himself the lord and master of the United States, there could scarcely have 
been a greater uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, 
a resolve was adopted, “ that the president, in the late executive proceeding 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both” 
(March, 1834). The same day Daniel Webster remarked, “Let all who 
mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, stand together for the 
supreinacy of the laws.” Against the sentence of the senate, passed upon 
him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as a “substitute for 
that defence which,” said he, “I have not been allowed to present in the 
ordinary fom” (April). So one extreme led to another, until, near three 
years later, it was made a party measure to expunge from the records of the 
senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). 

As for the bank itself, it “waged war,” said the president afterwards, 
“upon the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demands.” It 
certainly appeared to do so ; but the course taken by it was quite as much 
a defensive as an offensive one. The loss of the deposits involved a con- 
traction of loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged 
to curtail their own operations, until credit sank, capitalists failed, and 
labourers leased to be employed. The sufferers tumbd against both sides — 
a part against the l}ank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism ; 
It part ugmnst the president, who was represented as an equally monstrous 
despot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, in reading of these things 
as QiOT are told by their contemporaries. 

WnUe individuals were suffenng, the government was in a state of reple- 
tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835), but a large balance 
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waJ9 left in the banks to which the public moneys had been transferred from 
the United States Bank. It was resolved hy t|be administration to deposit, 
aa the phrase went, all but a reserve of $fi$000, 000 with the states, to be used 
accordmg to their different circumstances (1836). A sum of 828,000,000 was 
thus distributed, the states generally understanding that the share wmoh each 
received was its own, not merely to be employed but to be retained (1837). 
Nothing was ever recalled by the government, great as its embajraaaments 

soon became. - 

Into the old fissure between the North and the South a new wedj^ was 
driven during the present period. The action, hitherto confined to maetinga 
and memorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movements were no longer occasional, but continuous and sys- 
tematic (1^2). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavery should be abolished, and this immediately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claims of the master 
or the fortunes of the slave. Whatever its motives, its course was professedly 
unscrupulous, sparing neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An immediate reaction arose 
in the North. Meetings were held, mobs were gathered against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the offices whence they issued their pro- 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult spread to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intended to excite a general insurrection- or at 
least a general alarm. As a natural consequence, the post-offices were broken 
into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1836). That portion of the 
South which had begun of its own accord to move towards the abolition 
of slavery was at once arrested ; while that other portion, always attached 
to slavery, began to talk of non-intercourse and of disunion. The matter 
was taken up by government, beginning with the president, who recommended 
a law to prohibit the use of the mail for the circulation of incendiary docu- 
ments. So embittered did congress become as to refuse to receive memorials 
upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before provocative of angry 
passages, but never until now considered too delicate to be approached (1836). 
Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un- 
known to the most conservative. 

Relations with the Indians were frequently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Mississippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Hawk, broke 
out on the northwest frontier, but was soon brought to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the United States troops and the militia, under 
Generals Scott ancl Atkinson (1832). Another war arose with the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by serious losses 
from the beginning (1^5). On the junction of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew still worse, the war extending into Georgia and Alabama (1836). 
The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup ; but the 
Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for many years. 

Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially resp ect- 
ing the indemnities still due on account of spoliations of American confitherce. 
These were gradually arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples (183^ meeting 
the claims oi long standing against them ; the more recent demands against 
Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by immediate payments 
(1832, 1834). 

The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years' unavailing negotiation with the governments of Napoleon and his 
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£ irb6n suceesBors, a treafe was concluded with the govehmient of Louis 
iippe» acknowlewing tH^Unerican claims to the amount of ajx)Ut $5,000,- 
(J^ly, IMl). Thme years afterwards the French chambers rejected the 
for tne execution of the treaty (1834). Meantime the United States gov- 
ernment had drawn a draft for the amount of the first instalment proposed to 
be paid by France, but only to have the draft protested. Thus doubly ag- 
grieved, the administration proposed to congress the authorisation of reprisals 
upon French property, in case immediate provision for the fulfilment of the 
treaty should not be made by the French chambers (December, 1834). The 
mere proposal, though unsupported by any action of congress, was received 
as an affront in France, the French minister at Washington being recalled, 
and the American minister at Paris being tendered his passports. At this crisis 
Great Britain offered her mediation. It was accepted ; but, without waiting 
for its exercise, the French government resolved to execute the treaty. The 
news came in May, 1836, that the $6,000,000 were paid.<^ 

A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded with Russia and Belrium, and 
everywhere the American flag commanded the highest respect. Two new 
states (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to the Union. The original 
thirteen had doubled, and great activity prevailed in every part of the 
republic. Satisfaction with the administration generally prevailed, and it 
was understood that Van Buren would continue the policy of his predecessor, 
if elected. He received a large majority; but the people, having failed to 
elect a vice-president, the senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
who had been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 

Much excitement was produced and bitter feelings were engendered 
towards President Jackson by his last official act. A circular was issued 
from the treasury department on the 11th of July, 1836, requiring all collectors 
of the public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver in payment. 
This was intended to check speculations m the public lands, but it also boro 
heavily upon every kind of business. The “specie circular” was denounced, 
and so loud was the clamour that towards the close of the session in 1837 
both housc^s of congress adopted a partial repeal of it. Jackson refused to 
sign the bill, and by keeping it in his possession until after the adjournment 
of congress prevented it becoming a law. On the 4th of Maich, 1837, he 
retired from public life, to enjoy that repose which an exceedingly active 
career entitled him to. He was then seventy years of age.® 


JAMES PARTON^S PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JACKSON 

People may hold what opinions they will respecting the merits or impor- 
tance of this man, but no one can deny that his invinciWe popularity is worthy 
of consideration ; for what we lovingly admire, that, in some degree, we are 
It is chiefly as the representative man of the Fourth-of-July, or combative- 
rebellious period of American history, that he is interesting to the student 
of human nature. And no man will ever be able quite to comprehend Andrew 
Jackson who has not personally known a Scotch-Itishman. More than he 
was anything else,*he was a North-of-Irelander. His father, his forefathers, 
his relatives in Carolina, had all walked the lowlier paths of life, and aspired 
to no other. This poor, gaunt, and sickly orphan places himself at once 
upon the direct road to the higher spheres. Pie lived in an atmosphere of 
dwger and became habituated to self-reliance. Always escaping, he learned 
to confide implicitly in his star. 
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ilkikigfl Jadkaon’s appomtment-aail^emoval policy I conmder an evil 
fio peat^d 80 iipiMt to remedy, tliat i| all his olto public acts had been 
p6ileo%yj8e aonde fea^ire ^of his adndmil^^ would suffice 

to reomt it deplorable rather than admirable. I must a¥om explicitly the 
belief that, notwithstwding the good done by General Jackson during his 
presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the people 
of the United States. The good which he effected has not continued, while 
the evil which he began remains. 

Men of books contemplate with mere wonder the fact that during a period 
when Webster, Clay, Calhoun. Wirt, and Preston were on the public sta^e, 
Andrew Jackson should have been so much the idol of the American people 
that all those eminent men united could not prevail against him in a single 
instance. Autocrat as he was, Andrew Jackson loved the people, the com- 
mon people, the sons and daughters of toil, as truly as they loved him. and 
he believed in them as they believed in him. He was in accord witn his 
generation. He had a clear perception that the toiling millions are not a 
class in the community. He knew and felt that government should exist 
only for the benefit of the governed; that the strong are strong only that 
they may aid the weak ; that the rich are rightfully rich only that they may 
so combine and direct the labours of the poor as to make labour more profit- 
able to the labourer. He did not comprehend these truths as they are d^on- 
strated by Jefferson and Spencer, but he had an intuitive and instinctive 
perception of them. And in his most autocratic moments he really thouj^t 
that he was fighting the battle of the people and doing their will while bafflmg 
the purposes of their representatives. If he had b^n a man of knowledge 
as well as force, he would have taken the part of the people more effectually, 
and left to his successors an increased power of doing good, instead of better 
facilities for doing hann. lie appears always to have meant well. But his 
ignorance of law, history, politics, science, of evei^thing which he who governs 
a country ought to know, was extreme. He was imprisoned in his ignortooe, 
and sometimes raged round his little, dim inclosure like a tiger in his den. 

The calamity of the United States has been this: the educated class 
have not been able to accept the truths of the democratic creed. They have 
followf^d the narrow, conservative, respectable Hamilton — ^not the laige, 
liberal, progressive Jefferson. But the people have instinctively held fast 
to the JefftTsonian sentiments. Hence, in this country, until very reomtly, 
the men of books have had little influence upon public affairs. To this 
most lan)entable divorce between the people and those who ought to have 
been worthy to lead them, and who would have led them if they had been 
worthy, w^e are to attribute the elevation to the presidency of a man whose 
ignorance, whose good intentions, and whose passions combined to render him, 
of all conceivable human beings, the most unfit for the office. But tho^ 
who concur in the opinion that the administration of Andrew Jackson did 
more harm than good to the country — the harm being permanent, the good 
evanescent — should never for a moment forget that it wad the people of 
the United States who elecU'd him to the presidency.!/ 


VAN buren's administration; the panics op 1837 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth president of the United States, seemed to 
stand, at the time of his inauguration — on the 4th of March, 1837 — at the 
opening of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of chief magis- 
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trate of the republic had been descended of Britons, and were engaged in the 
old struggle for independence. Van Buren was of Dutch descent, and was 
bom after the great conflict had ended and the birth of the nation had occurred. 
But at the moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the preridential manrion 
as its occupant the business of the country was on the verge of a terrible 
con'^sion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of 
the public funds from the United States Bank, m 1833 and 1834, and the 
operations of the “specie circular,” had disappeared, in a measure, but as 
the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. The 
chief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals 
by the state deposit banks; but a commercial disease was thus produced, 
more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1834. A sudden expansion of the paper 
currency was the result. The state banks which accepted these deceits 
supposed they would remain undisturbed until the government should need 
them for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their 
own funds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, as we have seen, had 
authorised the secretary of the treasury to distribute all the public funds, 
except $5,000,000, among the several states, according to their representation. 
The fun^ were accordingly taken from the deposit banks, after the 1st of 
January, 1837, and these banks being obliged to curtail their loans, a serious 
pecuniaiy embarrassment was produced. 

The immediate consequences of such multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immensely increased importation of foreign goods, inor- 
dinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal improvements, 
and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, which 
assumed the features of a mania, in 1836. A hundred cities were founded 
and a thousand villages were “laid out” on broad sheets of paper, and made 
the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus diverted 
from its sober, legitimate uses to the fostering of schemes as unstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of fairy-land. Overtrading 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, 
were suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on account of the 
removal of the government funds from their custody ; and during March and 
ApiU, 1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone 
to the amount of more than $100,000,000.* Fifteen months before [December, 
18^], property to the amount of more than $20,000,000 had been destroyed 
by fire in the city of New York, when 529 buildings were consumed. The 
effects of these failures and losses were felt to the remotest btorders of the 
Union, and credit and confidence were destroyed. 

Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection 
of duties on imported goods, rescind the “specie circular,” and to call an 
extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures. The president 
declined to act on their petitions. When his determination was knovm, 
all the banks in New York suspended specie payments (May 10th, 1837), 
and their example was speedily followed throughout; the county. On the 
16th of May the legislature of New York passed an act authorising the sus- 
pension of specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
^neral government, and it was imable to obtain gold and silver to discharge 
its own obligations. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and 
an extraordinary session of congress was convened by the president on the 

' In two days houses in New Orleans stopped payment, owing an aggregate of $27,000,000; 
and in Boston 168 failures took place in six months. 
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4th of September. During a seasion of forty-three days it did little for the 
cmDeral relief, except the passage of a 1^1 authorising the issue of treasury 
notes, not to exceed in amount $10,000,000.* • 


REPUDIATION IN MISSISSIPPI 

While the national finances were slowly recovering themselves, the state 
finances, with some exceptions, appeared to be on the brink of ruin. The 
states had run a race of extravagance and hazard unparalleled in American 
history. In the two years preceding the commercial crisis the issue of state 
stocks— that is, the amount of money borrowed by the states— was nearly 
$100,000,000. The inevitable consequences followed. While such as had 
an 3 rthing to support their credit were deeply bowed, those that had nothing 
— those that had borrowed not so much to develop their resources as to simply 
the want of resources — ^fell, collapsed and shattered. Some states — ^mry- 
land (January, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842) — ^paid the interest 
on their debts only by certificates, and by those only partially. Others — 
Indiana (July, 1841), Arkansas (July, 1841), and Illinois (January, 1842) — 
made no payment at all. Two — Michigan (January, 1842) and Louisiana 
(December, 1842) — ceased not merely to pay but in part to acknowlec^ 
their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their agents, from which 
they had unquestionably suffered, released them from at least a portion of 
their obligations. 

But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in priority of 
insolvency, Mississippi took the lead. As early as January, 1841, Governor 
McNutt suggested to the legislature the “ repudiating the sale of five millions 
of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality.” Even if 
the sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of Misrisrippi 
denied, the jienalty attached not to the bondholders, who had paid their 
money in good faith th.at it would be returned to them, but to the bank com- 
missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, by which the 
commissioners had been appointed. At all events, Mississippi deliberately 
repudiated her debts (1842), Her example was imitated at the same time 
by the neighbouring territory of Florida. 

Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankruptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis- 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. When 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroad, not a bidder could be 
found for it, or for any part of it, in all Europe (1842), This was but a trifie, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled gainst the United States. 
“I do not wonder,” wrote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, 
“ that Europe raises a cry of indignation against this country ; I wish it could 
come to us in thunder.” Nor did it seem undeserved by the nation, as a whole, 
when Florida, still repudiating its debt as a territory, was admitted ^ a state 
(1845). Against this sign of insensibility on the part of the nation there 
were happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of the states, 
Pennsylvania taking the lead in wiping away her debts and her stains (1845). 

■ In bis message to congress at this session the president proposed the establishment of 
an independent treasury for the safe-keying of the public funds and their entire and 
separation from banking institutions. This scheme met with vehement opposition. The 
bill passed the senate, but was lost in the house. It was debated at subsequent MMions, 
and nnally became a law on the 4th of July, 1840. This is known as the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 
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TEXAS SECEDES FROM MEXICO 

One of the later communications of President Jackson to coneress had 
been upon the subject of Texas and its independence. He was decided in 
recommending caution, for reasons which will presently appear (December, 
1836). But, congress declaring its recognition of the new state, Jackson 
assented in the last moments of his administration. A quarter of a century 
before, parties from the United States began to cross over to join in the 
Mexican struggle against Spain (1813). It was then uncertain whether 
Texas formed a part of Mexico or of Louisiana, the boundary being undeter- 
mined imtil the time of the treaty concerning Florida (1819-1821). At that 
time Texas was distinctly abandoned to Spain, from whose possession it 
immediately passed to that of her revolted province of Mexico. Soon after, 
on Mexican invitation, a number of colonists from the United States, under 
the lead of Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, undertook to settle the still unoccu- 
pied territory (1821). It was no expedition to plunder or to destroy, but 
what it professed to be — to colonise. Notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
enterprise itself, as well as those created by the continual changes in the 
Mexican government, it prospered to such a degree that several thousand 
settlers were gathered in during the ten years ensuing. 

Strong in their numbers, stronger still in their energies, the Texans aspircid 
to a more definite organisation than they possessed. Without any purpose, 
at least professed, of revolution, they formed a constitution, and sent Austin 
to ask the admission of Texas, as a separate state, into the Mexican republic 
(1833). This was denied, and Austin thrown into prison. But no outbreak 
followed for more than two years. Then the Mexican governmemt, resolving 
to reduce the Texans to entire submission, despatched a force to arrest the 
officers under the state constitution, and to disarm the people. The Texan 
Lexington was Gonzales, where th(^ first resistance was made (September 
28th, 1835). The Texan Philadelphia was a place called Washington, wh(T(‘ 
a convention declared the indt'pendence of tlu^ state (March 2n(l, 1836) and 
adopted a constitution (March 17th). The Texan Saratoga and Yorktown, 
two in one, was on the shores of the San Jacinto, where General Houston, 
commaiider-in-chief of the insurgents, gained a decisive victory over the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna (April 21st). Six months afterwards Houston 
was chosen president of the republic of Texas. In his inaugural speech 
he expressed the desire* of the people to join the United Stat(*8. Nothing 
could be more natural. With few exceptions, they were emigrants from the 
land to which they wishcnl to be reunited. The cession of the Louisiana 
claims to Texas in the Florida treaty had been vehemently opposed by many 
who would therefore b(^ earnest to recover the territory then surrendered. 
Again and again was tlie effort made by the United States to get back from 
Mexico what had been cculed to Spain (1825-1835). But the very fact that 
slavery existed in Texas was a strong reason with another considerable party 
in the North to oppose its admission to the Union. In their eyes, the Texans 
seemed a wild and lawless set, unfit to share in thp established institutions 
of the United States. To these objections must be added one, very generally 
entertained, on account of the claim of Mexico to the Texan territory. Not- 
withstanding various complications, the independence of Texas was recog- 
nised by the United States, as has been mentioned, leaving the project of annex- 
ation to the future. When Texas, soon after the opening of Van Buren^s 
administration, presented herself for admission to the Union, her offers were 
declined, and then withdrawn (1837). 
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TROUBLES WITH CANADA 

The attention of the countiy was turned in another direction. An insur- 
rection in Canada was immediately supported by American parties, one of 
whom, in compa,ny with some Canadian refugees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy Island, a British possession in the Niagara 
river. The steamer Caroline, engaged in bringing over men, arms, and stores 
to the island, was destroyed, though at the time on the American shore, by 
a British detachment (December, 1837). The deed was instantly avowed 
by the minister of Great Britain at Washington as an act of self-defence on 
the British side. Three years afterwards (November, 1840) one Alejcander 
McLeod, sheriff of Niagara, in Canada, and as such a participator in the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, was arrested in New York on the charge of murder, 
an American having lost his life when the steamer was destroyed. The British 
government demanded his release, in doing which they were sustained by 
the United States administration, on the ground that McLeod was but an 
agent or soldier of Great Britain. But the authorities of New York held fast 
to their prisoner, and brought him to trial. Had harm come to him, his 
government stood pledged to declare war ; but he was acquitted for want of 
l)roof (1841). Congress subsequently passed an act requiring that similar 
eases should be tried only before United States courts. The release of McLeod 
(lid not settle the affair of the Caroline : this still remained. There were, 
or there had been, other difficulties upon the Maine frontier, where the boun- 
dary line had never yet been run. Collisions took place, and others, tetween 
the Maine militia and the British troops, had been but just preventcd.<i 


HARRISON^S AND TYLER^S ADMINISTRATION 

A national whig convention had been held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, 
on the fourth of December (1839), when General William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the popular leader in the northwest, in the War of 1812, w'as nomi- 
nated for president, and John Tyler, of Virginia, for vice-president. Never 
kdore was the country so excited by an election, and never before was a presi- 
dential contest characterised by such demoralising proceedings.^ The gov- 
ernment, under Mr. Van Buren, being held responsible by the opposition 
for the business depression which yet brooded over the country, public speakers 
arrayed vast masses of the people against the president, and Harrison and 
Tyler were elected by overw'helming majorities. And now, at the close of 
the first fifty years of the republic, the population had increased from three 
and a half millions, of all colours, to seventeen millions. A magazine writer 
of the day, in the Democratic lievieio, in comparing several administrations, 
remarked that “the great events of Mr. Van Buren^s administration, by 
which it wdll hereafter bo known and designated, are the divorce of bank 
and state in the fiscal affairs of the federal government, and the return, after 
half a century of deviatieJn, to the original design of the constitution.” 

* Because General Hamson lived in the West and his residence wa:> associated with pioneer 
life, a log-cabin became the symbol of his party. These cabins were erected all over the coun- 
try, in wliich meetings were held; and, as the hospitality of the old hero was symbolised by 
a barrel of cider, made free to all visitors or strangers, who “never found the latch-string 
of his log-cabin drawn in,“ that beverage was dealt out unsparingly to aU who attended the 
meetings in the cabins. These meetings were scenes of carousal, deeply injurious to all who 
participated in them, and especially to the young. Thousands of drunkards in after years 
dated their departure from sobriety to the “hard-cider” campaign of 1840. 
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Harrison was then an old man, having passed almost a month beyond the 
am of axty-eight years. Precisely one month after he uttered his oath of 
office the new president died, on the 4th day of April, 1841. 

In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the vice-president 
became the official successor of the deceased president, and on the 6th of April 
the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He retained the cabinet 
appointed by President Harrison until September following, when all but 
the secretary of state resigned. 

The extraordinary session of con^ss called by President Harrison com- 
menced its session on the appointed day (May 31st, 1841) and continued 
until the 13th of September following. The Sub-Treasury Act was repealed 
and a general Bankrupt Law was enacted. This humane law accomplished 
a material benefit. Thousands of honest and enterprising men had been 
crushed by the recent business revulsion, and were so laden with debt as to 
be hopelessly chained to a narrow sphere of action. The law relieved them ; 
and while it bore heavily upon the creditor class, for a while, its operations 
were beneficent and useful. When dishonest men began to make it a pretence 
for cheating, it was repealed. But the chief object sought to be obtained 
during this session, namely, the chartering of a bank of the United States, 
was not achieved. Two separate bills for that purpose were vetoed by the 
president, who, like Jackson, thought he perceived great evils to be appre- 
hended from the workings of such an institution. The course of the president 
was vehemently censured by the party in power, and the last veto led to the 
dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. Webster patrioti(^lly remained at his post, 
for jgreat public interests would have suffered by his withdrawal at that time. 

The year 1842 was distinguished by the return of the United States explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant Wilkes, the settlement of the northeastern 
boundary question by the Ashburton Treaty, essential modifications of the 
tariff, and domestic difficulties in Rhode Island.* 

The Treaty of Washington, [or Ashburton Treaty] ratified by the senate 
(August 20th), embraced almost every subject of dissension with Great Britain. 
It settled the northeastern boundary ; it put down the claim to a right of visit, 
and in such a way as to lead to the denial of the claim by European powers 
who had previously admitted it. Such were the advantages gained by the 
United States on both these points, the leading ones of the treaty, that it 
was styled in England the Ashburton Capitulation. The treaty also provided 
for the mutual surrender of fugitives from justice ; an object of great impor- 
tance, considering the recent experiences on the Canada frontier. For the 
affair of the Caroline, an apology, or what amounted to one, was made by the 
British minister. Even the old quarrel about impressment was put to rest, 
not by the treaty, but by a letter from Webster to Ashburton, repeating the 
rule originally laid down by Jefferson that “ the vessel being American shall 
be evidence that the seamen on board are such," adding, as the present and 
future principle of the American government, that “ in every re^larly docu- 
mented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection in the flag which is over them.” In shprt, every difficulty with 
Great Britain was settled by the treaty, or by the accompanying negotiations, 
except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which no serious difference had as yet 
appeared. 

Difficulties in Rhode Island originated in a movement to adopt a state 
constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter given by Charles 
II, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and eighty 
years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be pursued in making 
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the change, and these assumed a serious aspect. Two parties were formed^ 
Imown, respectively, as the “ suffrage '' or radical party, the other as the 
“law-and-order ** or conservative party. Each formed a constitution, elected 
a governor and legislature, and finally armed (May and June, 1843) in defence 
of their respective claims. The “suffrage'' party elected Thomas W. Dorr 
governor, and the “law-and-order” party chose Samuel W. King for chief 
magistrate. Dorr was finally arreted, tried for and convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The excitement having passed away, 
in a measure, he was released in June, 1845, but was deprived of all the civil 
rights of a citizen, Tfiese disabilities were removed in the autumn of 1853. 
The state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops had to 
be invoked to restore quiet and order. A free constitution, adopted by the 
“law-and-order" party in November, 1842, to go into operation on the fiirst 
Tuesday in May, 1843, was sustained, and became the law of the land.® 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

Other states were organising themselves more peaceably. Arkansas, 
the first state admitted since Missouri (June 15th, 1836), was followed by 
Michigan (January 26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory 
(1836), was presently divided as Wisconsin and Iowa (1838). Then Iowa 
was admitted a state (March 3rd, 1845) ; again in 1846, but not actually enter- 
ing until 1848. Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union. 

All the while Texas remained the object of desire and of debate. The 
administration continued its negotiations, now with Mexico, deprecating 
the continuance of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Texas itself, 
proposing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with the 
llnlted S^tates. President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 
the annexation. But the North was growing more and more adverse to the 
plan. 

The anne^xation of Texas was regarded as necessary to the interests of 
slavery, both in that country and in the United States. Not only was an 
immense market for slaves closed, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
opened, in case Texas should cease to be slaveholding. “Annexation," 
wrote John C. Calhoun, then secretary of state, “ was forced on the gov- 
ernment of the United States in self-defence" (April, 1844). Such, then, 
was the motive of the secretaries and the president, all southern men, and 
devotedly supported by the south, in striving for an addition to the slave- 
holding states in the shape of Texas. The more they strove on this ground, 
the more they were opposed in the free states. It was the Missouri battle 
over again. It was more than that: in that, said the North, we contended 
against the admission of one of our own territories, but in this contest we 
are fighting against the admission of a foreign state. 

Like all the other great differences of the nation, this difference conwming 
Texas was susceptible of compromise. Both senate and house united in 
joint resolutions (March 1st, 1845). Texas assented to the terms of the reso- 
lutions (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled afnongst the United 
States of America (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
^oject of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of James 
K. Polk as president and George M, Dallas as vice-president. They found 
the annexation of Texas accompli^ed. But the consequences were yet to 
be seen and borne. 

H. W.— VOL. xxni. 2 B 
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WAR WITH MEXICO 

Mexico had all alone declared the annexation of Texas by the United States 
would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress resolved upon it, the Mexican 
minister at Washington demanded his passports (March 6th, 1845), and the 
Mexican government suspended intercourse with the envoy of the United 
States (April 2nd). The cause was the occupation of a state which they still 
claimed as a province of their own, notwithstanding it had been independent 
now for nine years, and as such recomised by several of the European powers 
in addition to the United States. With the United States, the preservation 
of Texas was not the only cause of war. Indeed, for the time, it was no 
cause at all, according to the administration. If there was any disposition 
to take up arms, it came from what the president stvled “ the ^stem of insult 
and spoliation” under which Americans had long been suffering; merchants 
losing their property, and sailors their liberty, by seizures on Mexican waters 
andm Mexican ports. In spite of a treaty, now fourteen years old (1831), 
the wrongs complained of had continued. 

In annexing Texas, the United States government understood the terri- 
tory to extend as far as the Rio Grande. For considering this the boundary 
there were two reasons: one, that the Texans had proclaimed it such; and 
the other, that it was apparently implied to be such in the treaty ceding the 
country west of the Sabine to Spain, a quarter of a century before. According- 
ly, American troops were moved to Ckirpus Christi (August, 1845), and, six 
months afterwards (March, 1846), to the Rio Grande, with orders “to repel 
any invasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by the Mexican 
forces.” On the other side, Mexico protested altogether against the line 
of the Rio Grande. The river Nueces, according to Mexican authority, 
was the boundary of Texas. Even supposing Texas surrendered by the 
Mexicans, which it was not, they still retained the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande — ^a territoiy containing but few settlements, 
and those not Texan, but purely Mexican. In simport of this position, 
the Mexican general Arista was ordered to cross the Rio Grande and defend 
the country against the invader (April, 1846). 

During these movements a mission was sent from the United States 
to Mexico (November, 1845). The minister went authorised to propose 
and to carry out an adjustment of all the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries. But he was refused a hearing — ^the Mexican government, fresh from 
one of its revolutions, insisting that the question of Texas must be disposed of, 
and on Mexican terms, before entering upon any general negotiations. The 
bearer of the olive branch was obliged to return (March, 1846) . As the Ameri- 
can troops, some three thousand strong, imder General Taylor, approached 
the Rio Grande, the inhabitants retired, at one place, Point Isabel, burning 
their dwellings. This certainly did not look much like being on American 
or on Texan ground. But Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept on, untilTie 
took post by the Rio Grande, opporite the Mexican town of Matamoros 
(March 28th, 1846). There, alraut a month later (April 24th), he was -thus 
addressed by the^eidcan general Arista: “Pressed and forced into war, 
we ^ter into a struggle which we cannot avoid without being unfaifmul 
to what is most saerra to men.” A Mexican force was simultaneously sent 
across the stream, to what the Americans considered their territoiv. A 
squadron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the Mexicans, fell in 
with a much superior force, and, after a skirmish, surrendered. The next 
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day but one, Taylor, as previously authorised by his government, called upon 
the states of Texas and Louisiana for five thousand volunteers. As soon as 
the news reached Washington, the president informed congress that “war 
exists, and exists by the act of Mexico herself " (May 11th). Congress took 
the same ^oimd, and gave the president authority to call fifty thousand 
volunteers into the field (May 13th). It was ten days later, but of course 
before any tidings of the^ proceedings could have been received, that Mexico 
made a formal declaration of war (May 23rd). The question as to which 
nation began hostilities must forever depend upon the question of the Texan 
boundary. If this was the river Nue^s, the United States began war the 
summer before. If, on the contrary, it was the Rio Grande, the Mexicans, 
as President Polk asserted, were the aggressors. But there is no possible way 
of deciding which river it was that formed the actual boundary. The asser- 
tion of Mexico that it was the Nueces is as reasonable as the declaration of 
Texas, supported by the United States, that it was the Rio Grande. 

The forces between which hostilities commenced were both small, the 
United States army being the smaller of the two. But this disparity was as 
nothing compared with that between the nations. The Unitecl States went 
to war with Mexico very much as they would have gone to war with one or 
more of their own number. Mexico, broken by revolutions, had neither gov- 
ernment nor anny to defend her ; there were oflScials, there were soldiers, 
but there was no strength, no efficiency in either. Doubtless Mexico trusted 
to the divisions of her enemy, to the opposition which parties in the United 
States would make to the w’ar. But the parties of the United States were 
one, in contrast with the parties of Mexico. 

On another point the Mexicans could build up better founded hopes. 
At the very time that hostilities opened between the United States and Mex- 
ico there was serious danger of a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain. It sprang from conflicting claims to the distant territory of Oregon, 
^riiosc of the United States were based, first, upon American voyages to the 
Pacific coast, chiefly upon one made by Captain Gray, in the Columbia, from 
which the great river of the northwest took its name (1792); secondly, 
upon the acquisition of Louisiana with all the Spanish rights to the western 
shores (1803) ; and thirdly, upon an expedition under Captain Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clark, of the United States army, by whom the Missouri was 
traced towards its source, and the (Columbia descended to the Pacific Ocean 
(1803-1806). Against these the British government asserted various claims 
of discovery and occupancy. Twice the two nations agreed to a joint posses- 
sion of the country in dispute (1818, 1827) ; twice the United States proposed 
a dividing line, once under Monroe, and again under Tyler. The rejection 
of the latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry,^ during the presidential 
election then pending (1844), that Oregon must be held. President Polk 
renewed the offer, but on less favourable terms, and it was rejected (1845). 
Agreeably to his recommendation, a twelve-months^ notice, preliminary to 
the termination of the existing arrangements concerning the occupation of 
Oregon, was formally gi'v^n by the United States government (1846). Me^ 
while emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale during 
the few years previous that there were some thousands of Amcric^ settled 
upon the territory. It was a grave juncture, therefore, that had arrived. But 
it was happily terminated on proposals, now emanating from Great Britain, 
by which the line of forty-nine degrees was constituted the boundary; the 


[’ “ Fifty-four forty or fight/’ referring to the boundary claimed at 64® 40'.] 
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right of navigating the Columbia being secured to the British (Jime 15th 
18^). Thus vanished the prospect of a war with Great Britain, in addition 
to the war with Mexico. But its enstence, if only for a time, explains a part 
at least of the confidence with which the Mexicans entered into the strife. 
It does away, on the other hand, with the apparent want of magnanimity 
in the Americans to measure themselves with antagonists so much then 
inferiors. 

The Mexican general Arista commenced the bombardment of the American 
position, afterwards called Fort Brown from its gallant defender. Major 
Brown (May 3rd). General Taylor was then with the bulk of his troops at 
Point Isabel. Having made sure of that post, he marched back to the relief 
of Fort Brown, and on the way engaged with the enemy at Palo Alto (May 
8th) and at Besaca de la Palma (May 9th). With a force so much inferior 
that the most serious apprehensions had been excited for its safety, the 
Americans came off victors in both actions. Such was the effect upon the 
Mexicans that they at once recrossed the Rio Grande, and even retreated 
to some distance on their side of the river. Taylor followed, carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country, and occupying Matamoros (May 18th). A 
long pause ensued, to wait for reinforcements, and indeed for plans, the war 
being wholly unprepared for on the American side. But the news of the 
first victories aroused the whole nation. Even the opponents of the war 
yielded their principles so far as to give their sympathies to the brave 
men who had earned their arms farther from the limits of the United 
States than had ever before been done by an American army. Volunteers 
gathered from all quarters in numbers for which it was positively difficult to 
provide. 

At lenrth, with considerably augmented forces, Taylor set out again, 
supported oy Generals Worth and Wool among many other eminent officers. 
Monterey, a very important place in this part of Mexico, was taken after a 
three days’ resistance under General Ampudia (September 2l8t-23rd). 
An armistice of several weeks followed. Subsequently Taylor marched south- 
ward as far as Victoria ; but on the recall of a portion of his troops to take part 
in other operations, he fell back into a defensive position in the north (Jan- 
uary, 1847). There, at Buena Vista, he was attacked by a comparatively 
large army under Santa Anna, then generalissimo of Mexico, who, deeming 
himself secure of his pray, sent a summons of surrender, which Taylor instantly 
declined. The dispositions for the battle had been made in great part by 
(jlenerai Wool, to whom, with many of the other officers, the victory achieved 
by the Americans deserves to be ascribed, as well as to the resolute commander. 
It was a bloody engagement, continuing for two successive days (February 
22nd, 23rd). Taylor was never more truly the hero than when ho wrote 
to Heniy (jlay, whose son had fallen in the fight, that, in remembering the 
dead, “I can say with truth that I feel no exultation in our success.” Santa 
Anna, meanwhile, was in full retreat, leaving the Americans in secure possession 
of all the northeastern country. Six months later Taylor sent a large number 
of his remaining men to act elsewhere (August) ; thfn, leaving General Wool 
in command, he returned to the United States (November). 

Soon after the fall of Monterey a force under General Wool was detached 
to penetrate into the northern provmce of Chihuahua. It did not go by any 
means so far. But at about the same time an expedition from the north, 
headed by Colonel Doniphan, marched down upon the province, taking 

6 >s8ession first of El Pf^ (December 27th), and then, after a battle with the 
exicans, under Heredia, at the pass of Sacramento (February 28th, 1847), 
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of Chihuahua, the capital (March Ist). Doniphan presently evacuated 
his conquest (April). Early in the following year Chihuahua became the 
object of a third expedition, under General Price, who, coming from the 
same direction as Doniphan, a^ain occupied the town (March 7th, 1848), 
defeatingthe Mexicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales (March 
16th). whole story of the Chihuahua expeditions is that of border 
forays rather than of regular campaigns. 

THE CONQUEST OP NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 

Both Doniphan and Price made their descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Americans under General Keaniy in the 
first months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was the 
population as to offer no resistance, not even to the occupation of the capital, 
Santa F4 (August 18th). But some months after, when Kearny had proceeded 
to California, and Doniphan, after treating with the Navajo Indians, had gone 
against Chihuahua, an msurrection, partlv of Mexicans and partly of Indnms, 
broke out at a village fifty miles from Santa F6. The American governor, 
Charles Bent, and many others, both Mexicans and Americans, were mur- 
dered; battles also were fought, before the insurgents were reduced, by 
Price (January, 1847). 

Ere the tidings of the war reached the Pacific coast, a band of Americans, 
partly trappers and partly stittlers, declared their independence of Mexico 
at Sonoma, a town of small importance not far from San Francisco (July 
4th, 1846). The leader of the party was John C. Fr6mont, a captain in 
the United States engineers, who had recently received instructions from 
liis government to secure a hold upon California. A few days after their 
(leclaration Fremont and his followers joined the American commodore 
Sloat, who, aware of the war, had taken Monterey (July 7th), and entered 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th). Sloat was soon succeeded by Commo- 
dore vStockton; and he, in conjunction with Fremont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital of Upper California (August 13th). All 
this was done without opposition from the scattered Mexicans of the prov- 
inci^, or from their feeble authorities. But some weeks later a few braver 
spirits collected, and, driving the Americans from the capital, succeeded 
likewise in recovering the greater part of Califoniia (September, October). 
On the approach of (^neral Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two after- 
wards, he was met in battle at San Pasqual (December 6th), and so hemmed 
ill by the enemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force despatched 
to his assistance by CxDmmodore StocKton. The commodore and the general, 
joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, after two actions with its defend- 
ers (January 10th, 1847). A day or two later Fr6mont succeeded in bring- 
ing the main body of Mexicans in anns to a capitulation at Cowenga (Jan- 
uary 13 th). 

California was again, and more decidedly than before, an American pos- 
session. Its conquerors, Jiaving no more Mexicans to contend with, turned 
against one another, and quarrelled for the precedence as vigorously as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under different commanders. La Paz and San Jos6, both inconsiderable 
places, were occupied in the course of the year. On the opposite shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval force under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and Mazatlan by the fleet under Commodore Shubrick (November). From 
time to time the Mexicans rallied against the invaders, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely mountains 
and on far-stretching shores, rather than of ordinary battles, that had reduced 
California beneath the American power. 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade of the 

S orts in the gulf of Mexico was but poorly maintained. Then the American 
eet embarked upon various operations. Twice was Alvarado, a port to the 
south of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore Conner, and twice it was gallantly 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, 1846). Then Commodore Perry went 
agaiifflt Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast ; but, though 
he took some prizes and some hamlets, he did not gain the town (October 
23rd*-26th). The only really successful operation was the occupation of Tam- 
pico, which the Mexicans abandoned on the approach of their enemies (No- 
vember 15th), 

Early in the following spring the fleet and the army combined in an attack 
Upon Vera Cruz. Anticipations of success, however high amongst the troops 
and their officers, were not very generally entertained even by their own coun- 
trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Uliia, having been represented 
over and over again, in Europe and in America, as impregnable. Never- 
theless, a bombardment of a few days obliged the garrison, under General 
Morales, to give up the town and the castle together (March 23rd-26th, 1847). 
Once masters there, the Americans beheld the road to the city of Mexico 
lying open before them ; but here again their way was supposed to be beset 
by msurmountable difficulties. They pressed on, nine or ten thousand 
strong. General Scott at their head, supported by Generals Worth, Pillow, 
Quitman, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried reputation. 
However skilful the leaders, or however valiant the men, it was a daring enter- 

E iise to advance upon the capital. In other directions, along the northern 
oundary, the war had been carried into remote and comparatively unpeopled 
portions of the country. Here the march lay through a region provided 
with defenders and with defences, where men would fight for their homes, 
and where their homes, being close at hand, would give them aid as well as 
inspiration. The march upon Mexico was by all means the great performance 
of the war. 

Its difficulties soon appeared. At Cerro Gordo, sixty miles from Vera 
Cruz, Santa Anna posted thirteen thousand of his Mexicans in a mountain 
pass, to whose natural strength he had added by fortification. It took 
two days to force a passage, the Americans losing about five hundred, but 
inflicting a far greater loss on their brave opponents (April 18th-19th). 
Here, however, they paused ; a part of the force was soon to be discharged, 
and Scott decided that he would make his dismissals and wait for the empty 

£ laces to be filled. He accordingly advanced slowly to Puebla, while the 
lexicans kept in the backgroimd, or appeared only as guerillas (May 28th). 
The guerilla warfare had been prognosticated as thp one insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of the American army ; it proved harassing, but by no means 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under Com- 
modore Perry, took Tuspan and Tab^o, both being but slightlv defended 
(April 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforcements having reached the army, 
making it not quite eleven thousand strong, it resumed its march, and entered 
the valley of Mexico (August 10th). 

There the Mexicans stood, Swta Anna still at their head, thirty-five 
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thousand in their ranks, regidar troops and volunteers, old and youn^, rich 
and poor, men of the professions and men of the trades — all jomed m the 
defence of their count^^ nov threatened at its very heart. Ihey wanted 
much, however, that was essential to success. Hope was faintj and even 
courage sank twneath the errora and the intrigues of the commanding officers, 
to whom, speaking generally, it was vain to look for example or for guidance, 
j^hind the army was the government, endeavouring to unite itself, yet still 
rent and enfeebled to the last degree. Even the clergy, chafed by the seizure 
of church property to meet the exigencies of the state, were divided, if not 
incensed. It was a broken nation, and yet all the more worthy of respect 
for the last earnest resistance which it was making to the foe. Never had 
armies a more mamificent country to assail or to defend than that intQ which 
the Americans had penetrated. They fought in defiles or upon plains, vi^as 
of lakes and fields before them, mountain heights above them, the stajesty 
of nature everywhere mingling with the contention of man. 

Fourteen miles from the city, battles began at Contreras, where a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19th-20th). The 
next engagement followed immediately at Churubusco, or Cherebusoo, six 
miles from the capital, Santa Anna himself being there completely defeated 
(August 20th). An armistice suspended further movements for a fortnight, 
when an American division under Worth made a successful assault on a range of 
buildings called Molino del Rey, close to the city. This action, though the 
most sanguinary of the entire war — both Mexicans and Americans surpassing 
all their previous deeds — ^was without results (September 8th). A few days 
later the fourth and final engagement in the valley took place at Chapulte- 
pec, a fortress just above Molmo del Rey. Within the lines was the Mexican 
Military College, and bravely did the students defend it, mere boys outvying 
veterans in feats of valour. In vain, nevertheless; the college and the fortress 
yielded together (September 12th-13th). The next day Scott, with sixty- 
five hundred men, the whole of his army remaining in the field, entered the 
city of Mexico (September 14th). 

Santa Aima retired in the direction of Puebla, which he vainly attempted 
to take from Colonel Childs. The object of the Mexican general was to cut 
off the communication between Scott and the seaboard ; but he did not suc- 
ceed. A few last actions of an inferior character, a few skirmishes with bands 
of partisans, and the war was over in that part of the country. The Ameri- 
can generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superseded by General Butler (February, 1848). 

Now that their exploits have been described, the United States armies 
are to be understood for what they were. It was no regular force, prepared 
by years of discipline to meet the foe, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the 
other leaders to the field. The few regiments of United States troops were 
lost, in respect to numbers, though not to deeds, amid the thousands of 
volunteers that came swarming from every part of the Union. To bring these 
irregular troops into any effective condition was more difficult than to meet 
the Mexicans. On the other hand, there was an animation about them, a 
personal feeling of emdlation and of patriotism, which made the volunteers 
a far more valuable force than might have been supposed.* After all, how- 
ever, it was to the officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent 
and, in many cases, devoted men, who left their occupations at home to 

[' The skill and daring of the officers and the discipline, endurance, and courage of the 
men during the war with Mexico were as noticeable as the absence of these qualities during 
the War of 1812.— J. R. Solky.A] 
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sustain what they deemed the honour of their countrpr abroad, that the suc- 
cesses of the various campaigns are chiefly to be ascribed. The effect of the 
war was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hitherto 
sustained, even in its own eyes. 

The war had not continued three months when the United States made 
an overture of peace (July, 1846). It was referred by the Mexican a dmiTiia . 
tration to the national congress, and there it rested. In announcing to 
the American congress the proposal which he had made. President Polk 
suggested the appropriation of a certain sum as an indemnity for any Mexican 
territoiT that might be retained at the conclusion of the war. In the debate 
which followed, an administration representative from Pennsylvania, David 
Wilmot, moved a proviso to the proposed appropriation : “That there riiall ^ 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude m any territory on the continent 
of America wmch shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other manner whatsoever.” 
The proviso was hastily adopted in the house, but it was too late to receive 
any action in the senate before the close of the session (August). In the fol- 
lowing session the proviso again passed the house, but was abandoned by 
that body on being rejected by the senate. 

The Mexicans were reluctant to yield any territory, even that beyond the 
Rio Grande which had been claimed as a part of Texas. It went especially 
against their inclinations to open it to slavery, the instructions of the com- 
missioners being quite positive on the point that any treaty to be signed 
by them must prohibit slavery in the ceded country. “No president of 
the United States,” replied Commissioner Trist, “would dare to present 
any such treaty to the senate.” 

Tlie result of battles rather than of negotiations was a treaty signed 
at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, a suburb of the capital. By this instrument Mexico 
ceded the whole of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, while the 
United States agreed to surrender their other conquests, and to pay for thoa; 
retained the sum of $15,000,000, besides assuming the old claims of their 
own citizens against Mexico to the amount of more than $3,000,000 (Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, some of which were 
modified at Washington, and altered accordingly at Queretaro, where the 
Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications were finally 
exchanged at Queretaro (May 30th), and peace proclaimed at Washington 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory — ^that is, the portion which remained — 
was rapidly evacuated. Thus ended a conflict of which the motives, the 
events, and the results have been very variously estimated But this much 
may be historically said — that on the side of the United States the war had 
not merely a party but rather a sectional character. What sectional causes 
there were to bring about hostilities we have seen in relation to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. What sectional issues there were to proceed from the treaty 
we have yet to see.** 




CHAPTER X 
CIVIL DISCORD 

[1848-1866 A.D.] 

The Civil War, described by Mommsen as " the mightiest struggle 
and most glorious victory as yet recorded in human annals,” is one of 
those gigantic events whoso causes, action, and sequences will bo 
of perennial concern to him who seeks the wisdom underlying the 
march of history. — ItuoDEs.* 

The nresidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
evident desire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
upon the vital (questions of the day. The democratic national convention 
in(!t first at Baltimore, May 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from 
the start in the balloting, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 
received no support whatever. Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele- 
gates on account of his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, was named on the 
fourth ballot, and C^neral William 0. Butler of Kentucky received the nomi- 
nation for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non-intervention with 
slavery in either states or territories was “true republican doctrine” was 
overwhelmingly rejected, and was taken as an expression of the general desire 
ol the party to evade the slavery question. The platform adopted was sim- 
ply a reiteration of the principles awlared for in 1840 and 1844. 

The whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of 
a presidential candidate was significant of their desire to follow the example 
of their democratic compptitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slave-holder, whose political 
beliefs were practically unknown, was selected. The sedbnd place on the 
ticket was given to Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
a fair record. 

In June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners 
”^®^with dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named 
ex-President Martin Van Buren for the presidency. The Barnburners, 
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mostly followers of Silas Wright, and including such able young leaders as 
John A. Dix, Preston King, and Samuel J. Tilden, were opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery to the territories. Their opponents 'witmn their own party 
in New York, known as Hunkers, were led by William L. Many. Tlie 
Barnburners nomination of Van Buren was ratified in August by a con- 
vention held at Buffalo. There was born the Free-soil party, whose 
platform declared for “ free soil for a free people,” and against the extension 
of slavery to the territories. With them now united the remnants of the 
Liberty party of 1844. 

The democratic defection in New York state determined the result of the 
election. Outside of New York the Free-soil movement drew from Taylor; 
in New York from Cass. As a result Taylor carried New York and was 

elected; that state’s thirty- 
six votes in the electoral col- 
lege, where the vote stood 
163 to 127, being exactly his 
plurality over Cass. Van 
Buren received in the nation 
291,263 votes, sufiUcient to 

f )revent either Cass or Taylor 
rom obtaining a majority of 
the popular vote. 


SLAVERY AND THE TERRI- 
TORIES 

Every day it was becom- 
ing more and more certain 
that some solution of the 
problem of slavery must be 
reached if the Union was not 
to be endangered. The cam- 
paign just closed had shown 
the serious disintegration of 
parties over the question. As 
the Free-soil spirit of the 
North rose, so did the pro- 
ZAOBXRr tatmr slavery ag^ssiveness of the 

(1784-1860) South. The sectional lines 

TwcifOi President of uoitod stutes of the contest Were becoming 

daily more marked. 

Calhoun had introduced in the senate in 1847 a set of resolutions declar- 
ing that congress had no constitutional power to exclude slavery from the 
territories. This ground the Southern members were now dispose to insist 
upon. "As yet,” says Woodrow Wilson, " the real purposes of parties had 
not reached their radical stage. As yet the abolitionists with their bitter 
contempt for the tompromises of the constitution, their ruthless programme 
of abolition whether with or without constitutional warrant, and their readi- 
ness for separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impos- 
sible, had won but scant sympathy from the masses of the people, or from 
any wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as widely separated from 
them as possible both in spirit and in opinion. They had no relish for revo- 
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lution, no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue was not yet the 
existence of slaveiv mjhin the statesi but the admission of slavery into the 
territories. The object of the extreme Southern men was to gain territo^' 
for slavery; the object of the men now drawing together into new parties in 
the North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain 
in the West.*^ 

The discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, tended to bring the 

a uestion to a position where a decision could not be evaded. The unjirece- 
ented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a population of eighty 
thousand to the region by 1850. Before congress had decided under what 
conditions California should be organised as a territory she was already 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were from all sections of 
the country, but Northern men and foreigners were largely in the maioritv. 

President Taylor’s policy favoured letting the new communities form 
their own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude they should 
take regarding slavery. In accordance with this policy he sent a confiden- 
tial agent to California to urge the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. This plan was followed, and in the faU of 1849 a con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congress met in Decerntner, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acceptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a sale solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leaders who lacked Taylor’s clean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated.^ 


It was under these circumstances that Henry Clay came forward, with 
the dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise. He proposed, 
January 29th, 1850, that congress should admit California with her free con- 
stitution; should organise the rest of the Mexican cession without any pro- 
vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion to the 
course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; should purchase from 
Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should abolish the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the rest, non-interference 
elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; and should concede to 
the South an effective fugitive slave law. The programme was too various 
to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of its proposals 
separately, but there was no possibility of making up a single majority for 
all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which ran through 
two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay’s resolutions was avoided by their 
reference to a select committee of thirteen, of which Mr. Clay was m^e 
chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of measures, which 
it proposed should be grouped in three distinct bills. The first of these — 
afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the number of things it was 
made to carry — proposed the admission of California as a state, and the 
organisation of Utah and New Mexico as territories, without any restriction 
as to slavery, the adjustment of the Texas boundary line, and the payment 
to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of indemnity for her claims on a portion of 
New Mexico. The second measure was a stringent Fugitive Slave Law. The 
third prohibited the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

[* Reprinted from Woodrow Wilson’s Dtviatan and Meunton (Epochs of American History), 
hy permission of Longmans, Qreeu, A Company. Copyright, 1898, by Longmans, Green, A 
Company.] 
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THE COMPROMISE DEBATED 

This group of bills of course experienced the same difficulties of passage 
that had threatened Mr Clay’s CToup of resolutions. The Omnibus iSll, 
when taken up, was so stripped by amendment in the senate that it was 
reduced, before its jjassage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should determine; and 
Clay withdrew, disheartened, to the sea-shore to regain his strength and 
spirits. Both what was said in debate and what was done out of doors 
seemed for a time to make agreement hopeless. Clay, although he abated 

nothing of his conviction 
that the federal govern- 
ment must be obeyed in 
its supremacy, although 
bolder and more coura- 
geous than ever, indeed, 
in his avowal of a deter- 
mination to stand by the 
Union and the constitution 
in any event, nevertheless 
put away his old-time im- 
periousness, and pleaded 
as he had never pleaded 
before for mutual acconi- 
modation and agreement. 
Even Webster, slackened 
a little in his constitutional 
convictions by profound 
anxiety for the life of the 
constitution itself, urged 
compromise and conces- 
Bionfi His position was 
clearly stated in his great 
‘‘Seventh of March 
Daniel Webster Speech,” which proved a 

( 1782 - 1852 ) turning point in tne action 

of congress, in popular sen- 
timent, and in the history of the country, “ The speech produced a wonderful 
sensation,” says Rhodes c, “ none other in our annals produced an immediate 
effect so mighty and striking.” Yet a careful examination of the speech 
scarcely discloses a reason for the harsh reception it received at the North. 
From 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery in the territory to be acquired, 
or already acquired, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the most vital 
importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe that its 
products would be those of the slave states, and that it would naturally gravi- 
tate toward them politically. By 1850, however, ^ the situation had com- 
pletely changed. California, receiving an extraordinary increase in its pop- 
ulation through thti discovery of gold, had organised a state government and 
adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. New Mexico, then com- 
prising parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, 
was by that time found to differ greatly from the Southern States as to 
climate and products, and to be economically much more closely connected 
with the North. Indeed, no longer than two months after Webster’s speech 
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was delivered, a state government was formed by the people of the territory 
which declar^ for the absolute prohibition of slavery. “ It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public nm/’ says Rhodes , ** to change his action in 
accordance with tne change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid princi- 
ple when it is no more applicable or necessary is not good politics; yet great 
blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (in this speech) insist 
on the Wilmot Proviso.*' « 

(3alhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of 
the uselessness to the South of even the constitution itself, should the insti- 
tutions of southern society 
be seriously jeoparded by 
the action of congress in the 
matter of the territories, put 
forth the programme of the 
Southern party with all that 
cold explicitness of which he 
was so consummate a mas- 
ter. The main tenan ce of the 
Union, he solemnly declared, 
depended upon the perma- 
nent preservation of a per- 
fect equilibrium between the 
slave holding and the free 
states: that equilibrium 
could be maintained only by 
some policy which would 
render possible the creation 
of as many new slave states 
as free states; concessions 
of territory had already been 
made by the South, in the 
establishment of the Mis- 
souri compromise line, which 
rendered it extremely doubt- 
ful whetlier that equilibrium 
could be preserved; theequi- 
libriuin must be restored, or 
the Union must go to pieces; 
and the action of congress in the admission of California must determine 
which alternative was to be chosen. He privately advised that the fighting 
be forced now to a conclusive issue; because, he said, “ we are stronger now 
than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally." 

SEWARD AND CHASE I TAYLOR's ATTITUDE ^ 

Still more significanl, if possible — for they spoke the aggressive purposes 
of a new party — were tne speeches of Senator Seward of New York and Sen- 
ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-joil whigs and Fiw- 
soil democrats. Seward demanded the prompt admission of California, 
repudiated all compromise, and, denying the possibility of any equilibrium 
between the sections, declared the common domain of the country to be 

[* Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, k Company. Copyright, 1898, by Long, 
mans, Green, k Company.] 
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devoted to justice sjid liberty by the constitution not only, but also by "a 
lugher law than the constitution.” While deprecating violence or any ilW| 
action, he avowed his conviction that slavery must give way “ to the salutary 
instructions of economy and to the ripening influences' of humanity”; that 
“all measures which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the consummation of 
violence — ail that check its extension and abate its strength tend to its 
peaceful extirpation.” Chase spoke with equal boldness to the same effect. 

Seward was the president’s confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the reco^ised masters of whig 
policy, but with men who would counsel instead of dictating to him. ^v- 
eral of these advisers were Seward’s friends; and the president, like ^ward, 
insisted that California be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 
conmromise. 

The Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico 
in framing a constitution at the president’s suggestion, prepared to assert 
their claims upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force; 
the governor of Mississippi promised assistance; and Southern members of 
congress who called upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
officers in the federal army would decline to obey the orders, which he had 
promptly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern- 
ment. “Then,” exclaimed Taylor, “I will command the army in person, 
and any man who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did 
the deserters and spies at Monterey.” The spirited old man had a soldier’s 
instinctive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There 
was a ring as of Jackson in this utterance.^ 

Drapite the hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com- 
promise eventually triumphed. A state convention in Mississippi in the 
previous year had issued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convention of Southern delegates at Nashville in June. As the date set 
drew near, however, there was seen to be little interest in it, outside Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. The fears of the union men throughout the nation 
were raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem- 
bly might do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine 
states met on June 3rd. None of the border states were represented nor 
were North Carolina or Louisiana. And instead -of adopting a fiery address 
threatening disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com- 
promise. It proved to be, as Rhodes « says, “ not a wave, but only a ripple 
of Southern sentiment.” 


DEATH OF TAYLOR . COMPROMISE EFFECTED 

One very potent factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay’s committee. And this was President Taylor himself. Neither the per- 
suasion nor warnings of Clay could move him. All the influence of the 
administration was exerted against the compromise. But before there was 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death. He had imprudently exposed himself to the sun on the 4th of 
July, illness developing into typhoidf fever followed, and on the 9th he died. 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense 
of the word, he had accepted the whig nomination with the declaration that 
“he would not be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
people.” He had triedT courageously to live up to this ideal, and although 
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he could not. any more than Clajr or Webster, have stayed the hand of des- 
tiny, Btill had he lived to finish his work his measure of success might have 
been greater than theirs. 

For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the situation 
presented by the accession of a vice-president who was not in accord with the 
late administration's policy. For Millard Fillmore, a whig of the Webster 
school, like the Massachusetts statesman, w^ an ^vocate of compromise. 
He had told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on the Clay measures in the senate he should vote for 
them. The country at large did not know officially what his stand would be, 
but it was felt instinctively that there would be a reversal of policy. Clay 
saw new hope for the success of his schemes in the change in the executive. 
Seward, who knew his old rival in New York politics, lamented that Provi- 
dence had at last led the man of hesitation and double opinions to the crisis 
where decision and singleness are indispensable." 

President Fillmore did not thwart his party as Tyler had done, but the 
immediate reconstruction of his cabinet with Webster as secretary of state 
left room for no doubt as to what his policy on compromise was to be. In 
rapid succession the committee's compromise measures were now pushed 
through senate and house, and at once received the approval of the presi- 
dent. The compromise of 1850 was at last complete.^ 

The result was to leave the Missouri compromise line untouched — for 
the line still ran all of its original length across the Louisiana purchase of 
1803 — but to open the region oi the Mexican cession of 1848 to slavery, should 
the course of events not prevent its introduction. The slave tr^e was 
abolished in the District of Columbia, but the North was exasperated by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which devoted the whole executive power of the general 
government within the free states to the recapture of fugitive slaves. This 
part of the compromise made it certain that antagonisms would be hotly 
excited, not soothingly allayed. Habits of accommodation and the mercan- 
tile spirit, which dreaded any disturbance of the great prosperity which had 
already followed on the heels of the discovery of gold in California, had 
induced compromise; but other forces were to render it ineffectual against 
the coming crisis.^ 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 

It was while the compromise measures were before congress, while the 
nation was absorbed in watching the outcome of the great domestic drama, 
that a treaty of great importance was signed (April 19th, 1850) at Washing- 
ton by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister, and the secretary of 
state, John M. Clayton. The discovery of gold in California had been fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented rush of population to the Pacific Coast. One of 
the most frequented routes of travel lay across the Central American isth- 
mus, and already both British and American companies were seeking from 
Nicarawa permission to^dig a canal from ocean to ocean through her terri- 
tory. The Clay ton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, established a joint Anglo- 
American protectorate over any ship-canal that might be^constructed across 
the isthmus, either by way of Nicaragua, Panama, or Tehuantepee. The treaty 
is regarded by so competent a critic as Rhodes ^ as favouring an unrestricted 
commercial intercourse, and therefore as being in line with American traditional 
policy. He admits, however, that it gave rise to many disputed questions, 
since England and the United States very naturally viewed the matter from 
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different standpoints. Even at home it was severely criticised in the senate. 
It is not strange, therefore, that it should soon after have become the subject 
of controversy with England." 

NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 

The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the 
ears of the American people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, with nearly all 
the other political leaders of 1850, had united in deploring the wickedne^ of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was steadily 
widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the symptom 
for the disease. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony with its 
surroundings, and still more out of harmony with the inevitable lines of the 
country’s development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew it 
the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countries. 

The case of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parts of the country had devel- 
oped, it had stood still. The remnants of colonial feeling, of class inSucnce, 
which advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their force 
here, aggravated! by the effects of an essentially aristocratic system of employ- 
ment. Tlie ruling class had to maintain a military control over the labour- 
ing class and a class influence over the poorer whites. It had even secured 
in the constitution provision for its political power in the representation given 
to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional members of the house 
of representatives were not simply a gain to the South; they were still more 
a gain to the “ black districts,” where whites were few, and the slave-holder 
controlled the district. Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were 
but 350,000 of them; but they had common interests, the intelligence to see 
them and the courage to contend for them. The first step of a rising man 
was to buy slaves; and this was enough to enroll him in the dominant class. 
From it were drawn the representatives and senators in congress, the gov- 
ernors, and all the holders of offices over which the “slave power,” as it 
came to be called, had control. Not only was the South inert; its ruling 
class, its ablest and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. 

Immigration into the United States was not an important factor in 
its development until about 1847. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a quarter million 
persons from abroad settled in the United States between 1847 and 1854. 
The wealth-increasing influence of such a stream of immigration may be calcu- 
lated. Its political effects were even greater and were all in the same direction. 
Irving out the dregs of the immigration, which settled down in the seaboard 
cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. It had not come to 
any particular state, but to the United States; it had none of the traditional 
prmudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling, for the whole country; 
ana the new feelings which it brought in must have had their weight not only 
on the gross mass bf the people, but on the views of former leaders. And 
all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined to the North 
and West, whose divergence from the South thus received a new impetus. 
The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. And, as the sections 
began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily in 
ability to ensure its success. 
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POLITICAL TENDENCIES TOWARD DISUNION 

Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, as it refused to be 
divided, the South had no further increase of numbers in the senate. Until 
1850 the admission of a free state had been so promptly balanced by the 
admission of a slave state that the senators of the two sections had remained 
about equal in number; in 1860 the free states had thirty-six senators and 
the slave states only thirty. As the representation in the house had chang^ 
from thirty-five free-state and thirty slave-state memlxjrs in 1790 to one 
hundred and forty-seven free-state and ninety slave-state in 1860, and as the 
electors are the sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, it is evi- 
dent that political power had passed away from the South in 1850. If at 
any time the free states should unite they could control the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, elect the president and viee-i)residcnt, dictate the 
appointment of judges and other federal officers, and make the laws what 
they pleased. If f)ressed to it, they could even control tlie interpretation of 
the laws by the supreme court. No federal judge could be removed except 
by iiTif)ea(;hment, but an act of congress could at any tirm^ increase the num- 
i)(T of judges to any extent, and tlie appointment of the additional judges 
(H)uld reverse the opinion of the court. All the interests of the South depended 
on the one (question whether the free states would unite or not. 

In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence and avoidance of pub- 
lic attention was the only safe course for the slave power, but that course 
liad become impossible. The numbers interested hau become too large to be 
subject to complete discipline; all could not be held in cautious reserve; and, 
when an advanced proposal came from any quarter of the slave-holding 
lines, the whole army was shortly forced up to the advanced position. Every 
movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and aggression meant final 
collision. If collision came, it must be on some question of the rights of 
the states; and on such a question the whole South w^ould move as one man. 
Everything thus tended to disunion. 

The Protestant churches of the United States had reflected in their organ- 
isation the spirit of the political institutions under which they lived. Act- 
ing as purely voluntary associations, they had been organised into govern- 
ments by delegates, much like the ^^conventions” which had been evolved 
in the political parties. The omnipresent slavery question intruded into these 
bodies and split them. The Baptist church was thus divided into a Northern 
and a Southern branch in 1845, and the equally powerful Methodist church 
met the same fate the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only by careful management 
that the integrity of the Presbvterian church was maintained until 1861. 

The political parties showed the same tendency. Each began to shrivel 
up in one section or the other. The notion of squatter sovereignty,” attrac- 
tive at first to the Western democracy, and not repudiated by the South, 
enabled the democratic party to pass the crisis of 1850 without losing much 
of its Northern vote, whiVe Southern whigs began to drift in, making the 
party continually more pro-slavery. This could not continue long without 
beginning to decrease its Northern vote, but this effect did not become 
plainly visible until after 1852. The efforts of the whig party to ignore the 
great question alienated its anti-slavery members in the North while they 
did not satisfy its Southern members. The whig losses were not at first heavy, 
but they were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in the presiden- 
tial election of 1852.e 

H. W. — VOL. XXZll. So 
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websteb’s diplomatic correspondence 

Webster’s tenure of the office of secretary of state was marked by two 
diplomatic episodes of something more than ordinary interest. The first 
which occurr^ in the fall of 1850, culminated in his famous Hiilsemann let- 
ter, one of the most striking of ail his state papers. During the previous year 
President Taylor had despatched a special agent to Europe to watch and 
report upon the progress of events in Hungary, where the revolution under 
Louis Kossuth was then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
government and a diplomatic correspondence ensued. Hiilsemann, the Aus- 
trian charg6 d’affaires, sent a haugnty, dictatorial letter to Webster, who 
jumped at the opportunity it gave him, and replied in a letter which termi- 
nated the controversy. In this reply which, as Rhodes c aptly says, was 
little more than “ a stump-speech in disguise,” Webster asserted the right of 
the United States, compared with which “ all the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg were but as a patch on the earth’s surface,” to “ watch ” revolu- 
tions wherever they occurred, declared the sympathy of America for any 
people “ struggling for a constitution like our own,” and assured the Aus- 
trian representative that the nation had no thought now of departing from 
its traditional policy of keeping out of European embroilments. The letter 
was received with enthusiasm by all parties, and possibly accomplished for 
the moment the purpose for which Weoster said he had written it — namely, 
“ to touch the national pride, and make a man feel sheepish and look silly 
who should speak of disunion.” 

The other diplomatic question with which Webster was engaged was of 
a very different sort. It grew directly out of the Lopez expedition to Cub.a 
in the summer of 1851. Lopez led an army of Americans and adventurers 
into the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of 
some of his American followers led to a riot in New Orleans in which the house 
of the Spanish consul was sacked and the Spanish flag tom in tatters. Spain 
at once protested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salute for the Spanish flag, and a cash indemnity, 
subsequently voted by congress. 

UNCLE tom’s cabin 

During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence 
which was to play a more important part in arousing and creating anti- 
slavery sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or 
political tirades. This was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s moving and pathetic 
novel of slavery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Unquestionably overdrawn, in that it 
related as of ordinary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, 
its powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
the sympathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest depths. Perhaps 
never has a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Within 
the year over three hundred thousand copies wese sold. Strangely enough 
its popularity wgs not confined to the North alone; its sales in the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was widely read. The book 
was at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedented 
success. 

The slave-holders were not long, however, in awaking to the realisation 
that it was an increasingly dangerous menace to their cherished institution, 
and scores of publications of varying merit were rushed through the press ui 
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the attempt to discredit or deny the truth of Mrs. Stowe’s story. That the 
gggP T i t.ia.l features of her picture were correct has now been generally accepted. 
It is the ground held by Rhodes, c one of the fairest and most impartial of 
American historians, who says: “If we bear in mind that the novelist, from 
the very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with average per- 
sons, the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her ideal.’’ Chan- 
ning pithily suggests the book’s tremendous influence with the remark that 
“ the Northern boys who read Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852-1858 were the 
voters of 1860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865.’’“ 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW* 

For a short time after the passage of the compromise measures the coun- 
try was tranquil. _ But the quiet was not a healthful quiet: it was simply the 
lethargy of reaction. There was on all hands an anxious determination to 
be satisfied — to keep still, and not arouse again the terrible forces of dis- 
ruption which had so startled the country in the recent legislative struggle; 
but nobody was really satisfi^. ’That the leaders who had made themselves 
responsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon made 
abundantly evident to everyone. Mr. Webster went about anxiously reprov- 
ing agitation. These measures of accommodation between the two sections, 
he insisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the constitu- 
tion; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought to dare 
to touch them. Mr. Clay took similar ground. Good resolutions were every- 
where devoted to keeping down agitation. Party magnates sought to allay 
c.xcitement by declaring that there was none. 

But the f\igitive Slave Law steadily defeated these purposes of peace. 
The same section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by 
the states to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per- 
sons “ held to service or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another,’’ should be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such 
service might be due; and so early as 1793 congress had passed a law intended 
to secure the execution of this section w'ith regard to both classes of fugitives. 
Apparently it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both fugitives 
from justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; but while 
considerations of mutual advantage had made it easy to secure the interstate 
rendition of criminals, there had been a growing slackness in the matter of 
rendering up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United States, more- 
over, had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in the case of Prigg 
versus Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government could not impose 
upon state officials the duty of executing a law of the United States, as it had 
sought to do in the legislation of 1793. Local magistrates, therefore, might 
decline to issue warrants for the arrest or removal of fugitive slaves. In view 
of the increasing unwillingness of the free states to take any part in the pro- 
cess, the Southern members of congress insisted that the federal government 
should itself make more effective provision for the execution of the con- 
stitution in this particular; and it was part of the comproQiise accommoda- 
tion of 1860 that this demand should be complied with. 

Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law which would 
nave been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 

[' Reprinted by permiHlon of Longnuuis, Green, & Companr. Copyright, 1808, by liong* 
*naii8, Green, & Ckimpany.] 
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order to meet the views of the supreme court the whole duty of enforcing 
the act was put upon officers of the United Stotes. Warrant for the arrest 
or removal of a fugitive slave was to proceed in every case from a judge or 
commissioner of the United States; tnis warrant was to be executed by a 
marshal of the United States, who could not decline to execute it under a 
penalty of $1,000, and who would be held responsible under his official bond 
for the full value of any slave who should escape from his custody; all good 
citizens were required to assist in the execution of the law when called upon 
to do BO, and a heavy fine besides civil damages to the owner of the slave 
was to be added to six months* imprisonment for any assistance given the 
fugitive or any attempt to effect his rescue; the simple affidavit of the per- 
son who claimed the negro was to be sufficient evidence of ownership, suffi- 
cient basis for the certificate of the court or commissioner; and this certificate 
was to be conclusive as against the operation of the writ of habeas corpus. 


RESISTANCE AND MISUNDERSTANDING 

The law, moreover, was energetically and immediately put into opera- 
tion by slave owners. In some cases negroes who had long since escaped 
into the Northern states, and who had settled and married there, were seized 
upon the affidavit of their former owners, and by force of the federal gov- 
ernment carried away into slavery again. Riots and rescues became fre- 
quent in connection with the execution of process under the law. One of 
the most notable cases occurred in Boston, where, in February, 1851, 
a negro named Shadrach was rescued from the United States marshal 
by a mob composed for the most part of negroes and enabled to escape into 
Canada. 

It was impossible to quiet feeling and establish the compromise measures 
in the esteem of the people while such a law, a part of that compromise, was 
being pressed to execution in such a way. Neither section, moreover, un- 
derstood or esteemed the purpose or spirit of the other. ‘‘ Many of the slave- 
holding states,** Clay warned his fellow whigs in the North, when they showed 
signs of restlessness under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, *^and 
many public meetings of the people in them, have deliberately declared that 
their adherence to the Union depends upon the preservation of that law, and 
that its abandonment would be the signal of the dissolution of the Union.” 
But most Northern men thought that the South had threatened chiefly for 
effect, and would not venture to carry out half her professed purpose, should 
she be defeated. Southern men, on their part, esteemed very slightingly 
the fighting spirit of the North. They regarded it disdainfully as a section 
given over to a self-seeking struggle for wealth, and they knew commercial 
wealth to be pusillanimous to a degree when it came to meeting threats of 
war and disastrous disturbances of trade.^ 


c THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852 

Such were the conditions under which the presidential campaign of 1852 
took place. The democratic convention met at Baltimore on June 1st. The 
principal candidates for the presidential nomination were General Lewis 
of Michigan, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, who had been Polk*s secretary of state, and former gov- 
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ernor William L. Marcy of New York. The two-thirds rule, however, rendered 
the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the fifth day 
Virginia pointed the way to a solution of the problem by giving her votes to 
jV ftnUin Pierce of New Hamp^ire, a man who had scarcely b^n mentioned 
before the convention. He gained steadily until the forty-eighth ballot, when 
a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a handsome man in the 
prime of life, who had represented his state in both houses of congress and 
had served as a brigadier-general under General Scott in the Mexican War. 
liut, as a recent historian well says, in none of these positions had he won 
distinction for anything so much as for a certain grace and candour of bearing. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood friend, has left a pleasant 
picture of Pierce in the campaign life which he loyally wrote in his support; 
but the novelist's epitome of the candidate’s qualincations for the presidency 
gave little promise of any ability to cope with the problems he would be called 
upon to solve if elected. William R. King of Alabama was named for vice- 
president. 

The whig convention which met two weeks later in the same place was 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secretary of state, 
and General Winfield Scott, whose sole claim to the nomination was his suc- 
cessful campaign in the Mexican War. After balloting for three days the 
Southern delegates, who had at first almost unanimously voted for Fillmore, 
threw their support to Scott, who was nominated by a majority vote on the 
fifty-third ballot. The nomination for vice-president went to William A. 
Graham of North Carolina. 

The platforms put forward by the two parties were significant of the 
peculiar political situation, for in addition to their ordinary declarations of 
principles both added a strong assertion of their complete acceptance of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and their determination to take them as a 
final settlement of the question of slavery extension. The democratic plat- 
form went even further and declared for a faithful adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 as one 
of the main foundations of its political creed. 

Tiie Free-soil party, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
denounced the shrinking cowardice of the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question of slavery extension a vital one, and announced their 
I)rogramnie as “ No more slave states, no more slave territories, no nationalised 
slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of slaves.” John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire was named as their candidate for the presidency and 
George W. Julian of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 

The campaign was not a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm 
it was characterised by apathy. Thousands of whiffl, repelled by both their 
party’s platform and candidates, but still not ready to unite with a third 
party, showed little interest in the election. The democrats, feeling them- 
selves again united, were confident of victory. The Free-soil party did not 
m^ter its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Bdfore election day the two great champions of com- 

E romise had passed away. Henry Clay died on June 29tti, and Webster, 
roken-spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democratic confidence proved not to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his popular majority was small, carried every state except four, 
and received two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
wott. At the same time the democratic majorities were increasea in both 
houses of congress. The defeat was the death knell of the whig party. Its 
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vadUatiitt, wavering policy; its Mure to take up boldfy tine cause of liberty; 
its inability to cope with national problems when it had the opportunity, had 
lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before another four yeans 
had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great national parties by a 
party not then born — the republican. 

THE FISST TBAB OF THE PIERCE ADMINISTRATION 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up 
to that time to assume the office of president. In his inaugural address he 
made a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv- 
ocal adherence to the principles of the compromise of 1^, and declared 
that its provisions should be “ unhesitatingly carried into effect.” As the 
only portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act it was well understood that although it was not mentioned 
by name this phrase applied to that law. His assertion that “ the acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction ” was “ eminently impor- 
tant for our protection,” and that his administration would not be controlled 
“by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” was taken to point 
clearly to the possible annexation of Cuba, which the pro-slaveiy men favoured 
in order to offset the formation of new free states in the northwest. 

The new president’s cabinet and diplomatic app>ointments demonstrated 
even more certainly than his inaugural address what infiuences guided him. 
The state portfolio was first offeM to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 1848 made him an object of dis- 
trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy finally received the 
appointment. The appointment as secretary of war of Jefferson Davis, the 
most extreme of the Southern state-rights leaders and one of the bitterest 
foes of the compromise, was received with a shock by Union men of all sec- 
tions. Nor did the selection of the shifty Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts 
bring assurance to New England and the North. The diplomatic appoint- 
ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. Buchanan was sent 
to England, where it was thought he might be able to overcome that coun- 
try’s known jealousy of American designs on the island. The assignment of 
the Madrid mission to Pierre Sould of Louisiana, who had gone on record 
as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be obtained by other means 
than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the Spanish court, and was com- 
monly commented upon as a gratuitous insult to a friendly power. 

A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first year of Pierce’s administra- 
tion was Secretary mrcy’s vigorous assertion of the protecting power of 
American citizenship in foreign lands in relation to the case of Martin Koszta. 
Koszte was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who had escaped to the 
United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship papers. Beturn- 
ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and carried on 
boaid an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him in irons. Captain 
Ingraham of the American sloop-of-war Saint Lduis, demanded his release 
as an .American <citizen, and as a compromise he was delivered, pending a 
settlement, into the custody of the french consul-general. The Austrian 
government demanded reparation for what it termed an outr^. Secretary 
Sburcy, with his eye on the democratic presidential nomination, set out to 
write a reply that would strike the public chord as Webster's famous Hiilse- 
ma-nn letter had done. His judicious exposition of the American theory of 
citizenship, and his declaration of the right of the United States to Mord 
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protection to those who had become “ clothed widi the national character,” 
as Koszta had, was received with great favour by Americans of both mythw. 
and has bem sustained and foUowM by his sucoesson in die state depMMMil 

It was admitted before tlM year was far gone by the best friendi eC^ 
administration t^t the president needed all the ^lory a vigoroUi isiei^ 
policy could bring him. For the promise of his inaugural nad not been 
fulMed. His complete lack of executive ability, his deficimicy in hutiative 
power, his fatal indecision of character, were daily proving his uniteees to 
cope with the great problems of the nation. “No one,” says fPmdss,* 
" could deny that he had grown less by his elevation, like a little statue on 
a great pedestal.” Still to the outward eye the democratic party seemed to 
be more solidly intrenched in power than almost any party since the founda- 
tion of the Union, the state elections of 1853 increased its hold on the nation, 
and there appeal^ to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten its 
continued supremacy for a long period of time. But forces were already 
actively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 

THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL (1854 A.D.) 

Congress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President 
Pierce addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery 
agitation had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uphold ^e com- 
promises of 1820 and 1850 by which the status of slavery appeared to be 
definitely settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for the organ- 
isation of Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known 
as the “Platte country” — I^sas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming — bad passed the house at the previous 
session and had been reported to the senate. This same biU, in which there 
was no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1863) reintat)- 
duced in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which the 
chairman was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator llouj^ 
reported the bill to the senate in a new form, which must be considered noth- 
ing more nor less than a personal bid for Southern democratic support in 
the coming presidential campaign. In its new form the bill expressly pro- 
vided that any states subsequently made up out of the Nebraska territo^ 
should decide for themselves whether they shoidd be slave or free states in 
entire disregard of the prohibition contained in the Missouri Compromise 
(1820). After recommitment the measure known to histo^ as the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was reported. It provided for two territories instead of one, the 
southern lying between 37° ana 40° to be known as Kansas, the northern 
section to be called Nebraska. The bill proposed further that in extending 
the federal laws to these territories an exception should be made of that 
section (the 8th) of the act by which Missouri was admitted, “ which being 
inconsistent with the principles of non-intervention by congress with slavery 
in the states and territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void.” Thus was the Missouri Compromise, whicn the anti-slavery men had 
long considered an immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the 
“slave power,” to be summarily repealed. And in its place was to be 
adopted the principles of “ squatter or popular sovereignty ” first advanced 
by Cass during the discussion of the Or^on question in 1846-1847. A final 
clause providra for the extension of the Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter- 
ritories.** 
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FOTILB opposition: effects of the acts 

No bolder or more extraordinary measure had efet been proposed in 
congress; and it came upon the country like a thief in the nignt, without 
warning or expectation, when parties were trying to sleep off the excitement 
of former debates about the extension of slavery. Southern members had 
never dreamed of demanding a measure like this, expressly repealing the 
Missouri Compromise, and opening all the territories to slavery; and no one 
but Douglas would have dared to offer it to them — Douglas, with his strong, 
coar8e>grained, unsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of leading, 
and leading boldly, in the direction whither, as it seemed to him, there lay 
party strength. Mr. Pierce, it seems, had b^n consulted about the measure 
beforehand, and had given it his approbation, saying that he deemed it 
founded “ upon a sound principle, wnich the compromise of 1820 infringed 
upon,” and to which such a bill would enable the country to return.^ 

Seward, CSiase, Sunoner, and Wade bravely led a band of antinslavery sen- 
ators in opposition. But their efforts were of no avail. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new principle of “ squatter sovereignty " 
could be made to weld the democrats of all sections together into an irresist- 
ible political force that would sweep the whig party from the arena of national 
politics, gave their united support to Douglas’ bill. 'The opposition could 
muster hardly more than a dozen votes, and the measure passed the senate 
by thirty-four to fourteen. In the house it was carried through by a nar- 
rower margin, forty-four Northern democrats refusing to support it, but was 
eventually passed by a vote of 113 to 100. President Pierce signed the bill 
on May 30th and it became a law. “ This,” says Alexander Johuston,« “ was 
the greatest political blunder in American history.” For the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act took a vast region, the character of which for over a generation had been 
considered as hnally fixed as far as slavery was concerned, “ and threw it into 
the arena as a prize for which the sections were to struggle; and the struggle 
always tended to force as the only arbiter.” Rhodes calls it the most momen- 
tous measure that had ever passed congress, and his summary of its effects 
well bears oat this judgment. He considers that it sealed the doom of the 
whig party, and led directly to the formation of a new party pledged to the 
principle of no extension of slavery. It hod a share also in rousing Lincoln 
and giving definiteness to his political ambitions. To some extent, also, it 
gained over the Germans to the republican point of view, and unified the party 
spirit of New England. In the North-west it was instrumental in advancing 
the ideas of the new republican party. 

foreign relations : the ostend manifesto 

The foreign relations of the United States during the Pierce administra- 
tion were marked by two events that had a more or less direct bearing on 
the domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico 
and the United States exchanged ratifications of a treaty by which the 
southwestern bounjfary was finally fixed, and the United States, upon pay- 
ment of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a district com- 
prising about twenty million acres of land in the southern part of what is 
now Arizona and New Mexico. The district, known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who negotiated 
the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North the acqui- 
sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily growing force 
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of the idea of territorial aggrandisemait, particularly in the direction 
where the regions acquired womd be likely to be slave rather than free ,ter> 
ritoiy* 

The next incident showed the tendency even more clearly maribed. 
Pierre Soul£, who had been sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid- 
erable notorietv at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, 
the French ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com- 
munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban author- 
ities of the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping his 
instructions, come dangerously near to bringing about a break in diplomatic 
relations betw^n Spain and the United States. However inadequately the 
American ininister represented the American nation, he certainly was a fit 
representative of the growing desire of the South to add new slave territory 
to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, however, new 
developments hurried the two countries to the verge of hostilities. These 
were tne indiscreet filibustering schemes of the radical pro-slavery leaders of 
whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chief, which aimed at wresting 
Cuba from Spanish rule, and its annexation as a slave state or states. The 
strong feeling aroused at the north by the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably 
alone prevented the leaders of the Southern propaganda from forcing the 
president and congress into war. But the counsels of Secretary Marcy and 
other Northern democrats prevailed in the end, and the president issued a 
proclamation (June Ist) warning the filibusterers that infractions of the neu- 
trality laws would be punished. The arrest of Quitman who was placed 
under bonds to keep the peace, actually followed and gave assurance that 
the administration was in earnest. 

A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
ministry, held out hopes to the friends of Cuban annexation in the Un'^ed 
States, and pressure was brought to bear on the president with the result 
that Buchanan, Mason, and Soul6, the American ministers to England, France, 
and Spain respectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban ques- 
tion. They came together at Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 18th, 
1854, they drew up the report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 

The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at 
once be made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sum of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal payment. The purchase, they declared, 
would not only be advantageous to the United States; but, in their belief, 
the Union would “ never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries.” Therefore, they arguedf, if 
Spain should refuse to sell the island, the United States, proceeding on the 
“ great law ” that “ self preservation is the first law of nature with states as 
well as with individuals,” would be fully justified in wresting it by force of 
arms from Spanish control. 

The real purport of the manifesto was perhaps not absolutely clear at the 
moment. Khodes^ declares that the anti-Nebraska men regarded it as the 
recommendation of an • offer to Spain of $120,000,000 to give up the 
agitation for emancipation of slaves in Cuba. They also ^thought it implied 
the overt intention to add two or three slave states to the Union; virtually 
giving notice that if peaceful purchase would not effect the extension of 
slavery, other and more violent measures must be resorted to. The poli^ set 
forth in the manifesto was indeed promptly disavow^ by Secretary Marcy 
and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate resignation of Soul4. ^ But 
the action or the democratic party in subsequently nominating for president 
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the first ogner of the document caused it to be labeliad in the public 
as one of the cardinal sins of the Pierce administration. 


THE STRT700LE IN KANSAS 


" The Kansas-Nebraska Act," remarks Woodrow Wilson, “ sowed the wind; 
the whirlwind was not long in coining.” The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there been a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated guaranty 
could be with so much justice brought forward. In a few short mont^ the 
political situation was entirely changed, and the anti-slavery men of the 
north were drawn nearer together than they ever had been before. Greeley 
declared that Pierce and Douglas had made more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could have made in half a century. And 
it was a characteristic of this newly created anti-slavery power that it cast 
aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed the northern politicians of 
both great parties; and e^erly sought an opportunity to measure strength 
with its southern adversaries. The ambiguity of the act gave the opportunity 
and the trial of strength took place on the plains of Kansas with very little 
delay. 

tbe ambiguity of the law lay in the fact that no provision was made as 
to when or how the "squatter sovereigns” of the new territories should 
make their choice as to whether they would accept or prohibit slavery. But 
North and South saw at once that under the circumstances the first on the 


field would have a decided advantage, and both sections prepared to occupy 
the disputed land. The slave-holders were earliest on hand, for they had 
only to cross the Missouri, and in bands of a hundred or more they poured 
across the border, armed and equipped as though for a military expedition. 
Hard on their heels came crowds of settlers from the free states sent out by 
the emigrant aid societies that had sprung up in every northern state from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soon as congress had passed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the free-state idea. The slave-holders, or very much the greater 
part of them, were not bona fide settlers at all. In entering IGinsas they 
had no idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Mississippi, 
from which states most of them came. Their only idea was to organise the 
state and secure its adnussion as a slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand — or by far the 
majority of them — carried their families and household goods with them, 
and looked forward to building homes for themselves in the new common- 
w^th. Hiey were more energetic, more intelligent than their adversaries. 
And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population aided mate- 
rially in the result. Finally, the spirit that led them on was higher and the 
ties that bound them to their new homes were necessarily stronger. In the 
long run they were sure to win. 

^e initial ad'\{antage, however, as might have been expected, was with 
the pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best 
land along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave- 
holders from Missouri. The first party of New England settlers was sent 
out by the Migrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had 
taken up the clwlenge which the act contained. They intended to accept 
the new principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sending 
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more settlen mt6 'Qie tenitoty than their adyenariee, thereby win the state 
for the cause of freedom. 

Tbe first territorial governor sent out by President Pierce was Anaew 
H. R^er, a Pennsylvania democrat with Southern leaning, and a firm 
believer in “ popular sovereignty." The Section of a territow delegate in 
November, 1^4, was scarcely contested by the free-state men, and resulted 
in a pro-slave triumi)h with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, mem- 
bers of the organisations known as “ Blue Lodges," who crossed the river for 
the purpose of voting. 

]^ve thousand armed Missourians, imported for election day, easilv car- 
ried the election for members of the territorial legislature for the pro-edavery 
cause in March, 1855. Seven months’ contact with the lawless metiiods of 
the Southern party had revolutionised Governor Reeder’s opinions, and made 
him an ardent free-state man. The new legislature unseated the few free- 
state men who had been elected and proceed to adopt a code of Laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodes'’ points out, with republican government in 
the nineteenth century. The protests of Jefferson Davis and other ultra- 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was superseded as 
governor by Wilson Shannon. Meanwhile the free-state men, largely rein- 
forced by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, Reeder was chosen unanimously as their delegate to congress, 
and through their convention at Topeka they formed themselves into a state, 
and framed and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. In Jan- 
uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor under the Topeka 
constitution. There were thus two state governments directly opposed to 
each other. Then followed what is known as the “ Wakarusa War," in which 
an armed attack on the free-state capital,- Lawrence, was only prevented by 
the prudence of the free-state men and the politic counsels of the pro-slavery 
leader, David R. Atchison. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The first great result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to 
throw political parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding national election the majority which had put the act throu^ 
the house was overturned. As by a common impulse, all "anti-Nebraska" 
men of all parties drew away from their old associates and began to search 
for a common groimd where they could act in unison. The largest single 
element in this new category were whigs who naturally hesitated to aflSliate 
at once with their former Free-soil adversaries. Their first step, therefore, was 
to identify themselves with the Know-Nothings, who now, as a recent his- 
torian has aptly said, “ volunteered with reference to the slavery question 
to be Do-Nothings.” The American party, or Know-Nothings, as they 
were called because of their evasive replies to all questions concerning their 
membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation plec^ed to 
oppose the nomination for office of foreign-bom citizens, and to combat tbs 
innuences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in some municipal 
elections in the east, and had made a fair showing of strength in several state 
elections. Its ambition now was to become a national party and t^e the 
place in the political world formerly occupied by the whigs. Every induce- 
ment was therefore held out to whigs to join the organisation.o 

A desperate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint 
of will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whigs for a time 
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retained their party name, and tried to maintain also their party organisa- 
tion; but even in the South the Know-Nothings were numerously joined, 
and for a brief space it looked as if they were about to become in fact a 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not only 
a connderable number of congressmen, but also their candidates for the gov- 
ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house met m 
December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire, Ma^- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and Califor nia, 
and had polled handsome votes which fell very little short of being majorities 
in six of the Southern States.<> 

Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new party 
that was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-Nebraska 
men than could be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character, de- 
spite its cry of “America for the Americans," was in its very essence undemo- 
cratic and un-American. In February and March, while the Kansas-Nebraska 
Ml was still before congress, two meetmgs of whigs, democrats, and Free-soilers 
took place at Ripon, Wisconsm, at the second of which preliminary measures 
were taken for the formation of a new coalition party, the keystone of which 
should be opposition to the aggressions of tne slave power. The name 
“ Republican ” was suggested as an appropriate one for the new party. Other 
similar meetings soon followed in other parts of the North, entirely disasso- 
ciate with the Wisconsin movement. The most notable of the subsequent 
meetings was that held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It was 
the first state convention held in the interest of the new anti-slavery party. 
A full state ticket was nominated, and the name Republican, proposed by 
Jacob M. Howard, was adopted as the official name of the organisation. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the “Anti- 
Nebraska " men were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787. In the two last named states, Michigan’s lead in 
adopting the name Republican for the new party was followed.** 

Within the first year of its existence it obtained popular majorities in fif- 
teen states, elected, or won over to itself, one hundred and seventeen members 
of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in the senate. 
Representatives of all the older parties came together in its ranks, in novel 
agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into imperative concert by 
the signal crisis which had been precipitated upon the country by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. It got its programme from the Free-soilers, 
whom it bodily absorbed; its radical and aggressive spirit from the Aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal views upon constitu- 
tional questions from the whigs, who constituted both in numbers and in 
influence its commanding element; and its popular impulses from the 
democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith 
in their old party ideals.^ 


THE ASSAULT ON SUMNER 

Meanwhile the {^airs of Kansas hod occupied a large proportion of the 
time of congress. Feeling ran high on both sides, and the debates were 
characterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Sunmer began 
his great sp^h on The Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignment 
of the administration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred by 
intemperate language and stinging characterisations of certain democratic 
leaders, particuhwly Douglas ana Senator Butler of South Carolina, whom be 
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likened to Don Quixote and Sancho Pansa. Although the speech produced 
a great sensation^ it is doubtful, had it not been for its almost tramc sequel, 
whether it would have had as much weight or influence as the reaUy master- 
ful arguments of Seward, Hale, Wade, and Collamer who preceded him. 
“ The whole speech,” says Channing,<i “ shows to what depth a scholar can 
descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the effects 
produced by slavery on civilisation.” 

Two days after Sumner’s speech was delivered the senator, while sitting 
in his seat in the senate chamber during a recess, was set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congressman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before he could rise to defend himself was hammered into insensibility by 
the crushing blows from the vengeful South Carolinian’s heavy cane. Sum- 
ner’s iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was found that 
lie had sustained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and 
a half his seat remained vacant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 

At once throughout the North Sumner was looked upon as a martyr to 
the cause of human liberty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Crime 
against Kansas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was 
condemned as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, the pulpit, and in 
the very halls of congress. In the South, on the other hand, Brooks was 
universally heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he 
was lauded as the chivalrous defender of his state’s honour. He became the 
recipient of numerous testimonials, mostly in the shape of gold-headed canes, 
ujipropriately inscribed. An investigating committee of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slavery majority would go no mrther 
Ilian a vote of censure. Brooks thereupon resigned his seat and was at once 
re-elected by his constituents almost unanimously. Remarks in the senate 
led to Brooks challenging Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. 'The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to 
the surprise of Brooks and most Southern members, accepted. The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of tne Niagara was sug- 
gested as the meeting place. Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on 
the ground that he could not, in the existing state of public feeling, safely 
cross the Northern States to Canada. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence 
on politics; for, as Senator Wilson / points out, “ it entered largely into the 
presidential campaim that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom ana of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation.” 

“bleeding KANSAS’' 

While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1856, the problem was taking on a more serious aspect in Kansas itself. Both 
sides realized that open civil war was imminent and prepared accordingly. 
Among the new free-state immigrants came a colony from New Haven, armra 
with Sharpe’s rifles, supplied them laigely through the energies of Henry Ward 
B^her, whence these fire-arms become known by the name of Beecher’s 
Biblra. From the South came Colonel Buford with a well-trained band of 
fighting men who looked upon service in Kansas as a crusade. At the sug- 
gestion of Lecompte, the pro-slavery chief justice of the territory, the grand 
jury found indictments for treason against ex-Governor Reeder, Governor 
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RqIhiibcmi of the free-state government, and Colonel James Lane. BoUnson 
vras arbitrarily arrested at Lexington, EQssouii, on his way east Reeder 
escaped in disguise. 

On May 2l8t — the day before Brooks’ attack on Sumner — the United 
States marsh^, Donaldson, with the bands of Atchison, Buford, and String- 
fellow, which he had enrolled as a posse to cany out his commands, swooped 
down upon Lawrence, confiscatea cannon, arms, and ammunition of the 
free-state settlers and destroyed printing offices, hotels, and private residences. 
The coincidence of this attack with the assault on Sumner aroused the spirit 
of the North as nothing else had done, and the determination to make Kansas 
a free state was greatly strengthened. In Kansas the feeling of dismay among 
free-state men that followed the sack of their capital gave way to a renew^ 
determination to win, in which, with many, the idea of retaliation or revenge 
was not wanting. Principal among those who were moved to action by the 
events at Lawrence was John Brown, “ a zealot of the Covenanting or Crom- 
wdlian stamp” Goldwin Smith 9 calls him, who had settled at Ossawatotnie 
with his two sons. Brown was an ascetic and fanatic of an extreme typ. 
He had long brooded over the wrongs of slavey. Drawing his inspiration 
from the Old Testament, he took as his favourite text the declaration that 
"without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” Imbued with 
the determination of killing a munber of pro-slaveir adherents, equal to the 
number — five as he counted it — who had already lost their lives in the free- 
state cause, he oiganised a secret retaliatory expedition which he led into 
the Pottawottomie valley, and there carried out his purpose by a series of 
brutal murders, that goes by the name of the “Pottawottomie massacre.” 
Wthout attempting to justify these atrocities Rhodes « points out that “ we 
should hesitate before measuring the same condemnation to the doer and the 
deed. John Brown’s God was the God of Joshua and Gideon. To him, as 
to them, seemed to come the word to go out and slay the enemies of his cause.” 

The outrage was denounced by both parties, and the free-state men were 
quick to disavow any connection or sympathy with its perpetrators. But the 
fires already kindled could not be stayed, and at once Kansas was in all the 
horrors of a bloody civil war. The whole territory armed for the fray. Guer- 
illa bands of both parties wandered over the country, laying waste the settle- 
ments and fighting whenever they met. The free-state legislature which met 
at 'ToMka on July 4th was dispersed by Colonel E. V. Sumner with a body 
of fe^ral troops. 

Four days earlier the majority of the special congressional committee 
sent to investigate the situation in the territory reported that the pro-slavery 
elections had been carried by fraud, recommended that neither party’s dele- 
gatee should be seated, and declaring it as their opinion that the Topeka 
constitution embodied the will of a majority of the people. Throughout the 
summer of 1856 the civil war continued unabated. Governor Shannon, des- 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slaveiw party whom he had sought to aid, resigned. Late in August 
his place was fifled by the appointment of John W. Geary, a Pennsylvania 
democrat, with a record for gallantry in the Mexican* War. Governor Geary 
was by far the ablost executive yet sent to the territory. He at once set 
Umseu to the task of establishing order; he dealt harshly with all breakers 
of law irrespective of party. By the end of September he was able -to report 
to Washington, “Peace now reigns in Kansas.” 

But an impartial administration was the last thing in the world the pro- 
slavery men in. Kansas wanted, and before another month had passed they 
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were denoundBiS Mai on every ride, some g(^ to the length of threatening 
a 3 sasrinstion.^Cte damour for his removal extended over the entire South. 
Finally, when Gea^ had crane to the conclurion that he .was not being sup- 
ports by the achomistration, he resigned in disgust. 

PRESIDEimAL CAMPAIOX OF 1866 

The presidential campaign which opened while the bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height was a four-cornered contest. The first partjr to place 
a presidential ticket m the field was the American, or “Know-Notli^,” the 
national convention of which assembled at Philadelphia, February 22nd, 
18^. Ex-President Fillmore was named for president and Andrew J. Donel- 
8on of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jackson, for vice-president. A 
platform alieady prepared by the national council of the organisation was 
presented to the convention. In this an attempt was made to divert atten- 
tion from the davery question, and by the simple process of ignoring it con- 
fine the issues to the organisation’s favourite theme of the exclusion of foreign 
and un-American influences. A minority of Northern delegates, after attempt- 
ing to secure a positive declaration on slavery refused to t^e part in the nomi- 
nations and withdrew. 

On the same day met the first national convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twenty-three states, pursuant to a call of several 
state organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after adopting a ringing 
address written by Henry J. Raymond, declaring for a free Kansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the territories, issued a call for a nominating 
convention to meet at Philadelphia, on June 17th following. 

The democratic convention met at Cincinnati on June 2nd. Availability, 
rather than personal preferences, decided the nominations. Southern dele- 
gates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the selection of Douglas, 
but the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence had aroused the 
trust of many Northern democrats, and there was an evident disinclination 
to go before the country with either of the two men who were generally held 
to be directly responsible for these outrages. A strong Northern sentiment 
favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out of the coun^ as 
minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted to any particular 
course in Kansas. The additional advantage of his hailing from a doubtful 
state which it was of the highest importance to carry, cast the balance in his 
favour and, after the Douguis men nad declared for him, he was nominated 
on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, as the repre- 
sentative of the slave-power, was named for vice-president. The platform 
adopted contained a strong declaration of the party^s devotion to and accept- 
ance of the principles contained in the compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Finally, after insisting that there were “ questions connect^ 
vrith the foreign policy of this country which are inferior to no domestic 
questions whatever,” a hope was expressed that the influence of the United 
States might be made paramount in the gulf of Mexico, and the declaration 
made that this country* ought to control the routes of inter-oceanic travel 
across Central America. • 

The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegates were present from all the Northern states and from Delaww, 
Maiyland, and Kentucky. In spite of an unusual unanimity in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit presidential candidate proved a far from easy 
task. WilUam H. Seward, who was probably the best representative of Um 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accord with 
the party organisation bM hesitated to lead what he ognsidem, as at 
a ve^ forlorn hope. Salmon P« CSiase. whd^liext to Sewted would have be^ 
the most acceptable candidate, was pwed over on aecount of hUr Free^il 
record, which it was feared would repel old whig voters. Before the con- 
vention met a strong movement had b^n started in favour of the nomination 
of John C. Fremont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of Missouri, who had 
won distinction as an explorer and, after playing an active part in the conquest 
of California, had represented that state for a few months in the United States 
senate. The fact that he had already been nominated by the seceding Know- 
Nothings was urged in his behalf. With Seward and Chase practically elimi- 
nated, nis nomination was now easily accomplished. William L. Davton of 
New Jersey was named for vice-president. In a brief but emphatic platform 
the party declared that it denied " the authority of congress, of a territorial 
legislature, of any individual or association of individuals to give legal exist- 
ence to slavery in any territory of the United States, while the present con- 
stitution shall be maintained.” The administration policy in Kansas was 
denounced and the demand made that the territory be immediately admitted 
as a free state. The Ostend Manifesto embodying '' the highwayman's plea 
that might makes right,” was characterised as a shame and dishonour to 
American diplomacy. A transcontinental railroad and river and harbour 
improvements were urged. 

The last convention to meet was that of the remnants of the old whig 
party, which assembled at Baltimore, September ITtli, and endorsed the 
nominations of Fillmore and Donelson. Stanwood ^ declares that the canvass 
which followed was an extraordinary one. It was, however, sluggish enough in 
the South, where Buchanan and Fillmore were the only candidates ; the former 
having the support of all slave-holders and of all persons of allied interests. 
That implies virtually a solid South ; for the system of slavery was so inter- 
woven with all interests in this portion of the union, that there could be no 
opportunity for open opposition. In tho North, however, the republicans 
conducted a campaign which rivalled the campaign of 1840 in enthusiasm, 
but which had a deeper-seated motive, and hence a more sincere and lasting 
impetus. Never, indeed, in the entire history of the Union had there l>een such 
a stirring of the hearts of the masses. The tumultuous enthusiasm that seems 
to foreigners to be one of the characteristics of the American i)eople was given 
free vent. Immense public meetings were held, and the stump -speakers 
practised their arts with probably more than wonted conviction. Neverthe- 
less, the enthusiasts were destined to disappointment, for the election in 
the autumn went against them. In Vermont, to be sure, the republicans 
polled more than three-quarters of the votes, and in Maine the same party had 
a majority of almost eighteen thousand. The October election in Ohio also gave 
a majority ; on the other hand, the returns were unfavourable in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. The republicans got such satisfaction as they could out of the 
claim that the Quakers had failed to vote ; but this at best was cold comfort." 

Buchanan and Breckinridge received 174 electoral votes, as against 114 for 
Fr6mont and 8 (Delaware) for Fillmore. But although defeated the sur- 
prising strength shown by the republicans with an acknowledgedly weak 
candidate was startling, and boded ill for continued democratic success, 
when once the movement was full grown. Fremont's popular vote was 
1,341,264, while Buchanan's was only 1,838,169 and Fillmore's 874,634. 
But from a sectional point of view the result was most significant, for the 
republicans carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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IndiaBai and Slmoiai and their voie in these states was laige enough to cause 
them to be considereiNloubtfuI muy future eontest The campaign marked 
the disaweamiioe of the wbm and ^Know-Nothing” parties. Hence- 
forth the real struggle was to be oetween the democratic and republican 
parties, induch grew every day less national and more sectionalised in character.^ 


THE DRED-8COTT DECISION (1857 A.D.)‘ 

A brief stiwgle brought the business of the country out of the financial 
difficulties which prevailed for some inonths in 1857; but the strain of politics 
was not so soon removed, and a decision of the supreme court now hunted 
the country forward towards the infinitely greater crisis of civil war. Dred 
Scott was the negro slave of an army surgeon. His master had taken him, 
in the regular course of military service, from Missouri, his home, fiiat into 
the state of Illinois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort Snelling, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota; after which, in 1838, he had 
returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was prohibited by state law in 
Illinois, and by the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 in the territory west of 
the Mississippi; and after returning to Missouri the negro endeavoured to 
obtain his liberty by an appeal to the courts, on the ground that his residence 
in a free state had operated to destroy his master's rights over him. In 
course of appeal the case reached the supreme court of the United States. 
The chief, n not the only. Question at issue was a question of jurisdiction. 
Was Dred Scott a citizen within the meaning of the constitution; had he had 
any rightful standing in the lower courts? To this question the court returned 
a decided negative. The temporary residence of the negro's master in Illinois 
and Minnesota, in the course of his official duty and without any intention 
to change his domicile, could not affect the status of the slave, at any rate, 
after his return to Missouri. He was not a citizen of Missouri in the constitu- 
tional sense, and could have therefore no standing in the federal courts. But, 
this question decided, the majority of the judges did not think it obiter dicens 
to go further, and argue as to the merits of the case regarding the status of 
slaves and the authority of congress over slavery in the territories. They were 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the fact that the constitution spoke of 
slaves as “ persons held to service and labour,” men of the African race, in 
view of the fact of their bondage from the first in this country, were not 
regarded as persons, but only as property, by the constitution of the United 
States; that, as property, they were protected from hostile legwlation on 
the part of congress by the express guarantees of the constitution itself; and 
that congress could no more legislate this form of property out of the terri- 
tories than it could exclude property of any other kind, but must guarantee 
to every citizen the right to cariy this, as he might carry all other forms of 
property, where he would within the territory subject to congress. ^ The 
legislation, therefore, known as the Missouri Compromise was, in their judg- 
ment, unconstitutional aryl void. 

The opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern claim. Not even 
the exercise of squatter sovereignty could have the countenance of law; 
congress must protect every citizen of the country in carrying with him into 
the territories property of whatever kind, until such time as the territory in 
which he settled snould become a state, and pass beyond the direct juri^o- 

P Reprinted by permlseion of Longmnns, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1888 , by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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tion of -the federal government. ISiose who were aeddu to prevent the 
extension of slavery mto the territoriet mire thus stinnstised as seekine an 


f^m the opmion of the majonty justices Curtis and McLean dissented 
the fonner in an opinion of great power declaring that he did not conader it 
‘‘to be within the scope of the judicial power of the majority of the court to 
pass upon any question respectii^ the plaintiff’s citizenship in Missouri, save 
that raised by the plea to the jurisdiction.” 

The immediate effect of the extraordinary decision was political rather 
than judicial. The South, seeing in it an endorsement, by the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land, of the theories long before advanced bj' Calhoun that it 
was file duty of congress to protect slavery in the territories, assumed a bolder 
and more truculent attitude than ever. The North, stunned at first by the 
blow, gradually came to reaUse that it really helped to clarify and rimphfy 
the great issue before the people. “By this presentation of the ini<;p;dty (of 
slavery) naked and in its most repulsive form, Taney [chief justice] ^d nb amaH 
harm to the party which he intended to aid,” writes Goldwin Smith,? who 
further characterises the judgment as “a gratuitous aggression and an insult 
to humanity.” More radical opinion declared that by this decision the supreme 
court had abdicated its functions and sullied its ermine by descending into 
the political arena. Lincoln voiced republican opinion when he declared - 
“We know the court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and 
we shall do what we can to have it overrule this. We offer no reristance 
to it.” Douglas found satisfaction in the fact that the Missouri Compromise, 
wMch his Kansas-Nebraska Act replied, was now held to be unconstitutional, 
and he and his Northern democratic supporters generally accepted the judg- 
ment with a satisfaction that blinded itself to the fact that it also rendered 
their favourite theory of “squatter sovereignty” a dead letter. 


THE liECOMPTON CONSTITUTION 

The character of the advisers with whom President Buchanan surrounded 
himself was rightly taken at the North to indicate that the new administra- 
tion would be dominated by and run in the interests of the pro-slavery party. 
General Cass, who accepted the state portfolio, was understood to be but a 
figurehead, as Buchanan would direct his own foreign policy. As was expected 
l^well Cobb, appointed secretary of the treasury, became the master-spirit 
of the administration. 

The Kansas question was still a presring one. Governor Geary had 
reogned on the very day of Buchanan’s inauguration. 'The president at once 
appointed as governor his life-long friend, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, 
-waft had been secretary of the treasury in Polk’s cabinet. Walker was him- 
■df a slave-holder and his appointment was hailed with delight by the South. 
WUh toe prerident’s promise to uphold him in dealing justly with both pi^es 
nis administration full of hope. Before heluul b^n in the territory 
a month he realised that three-fourtns of the population were of the free- 
state party and ^ high sense of honour made him at once determine to refuse 
to be an instrument m subverting or nullifying the popular will. The free- 
state party refused to take part in the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention held on June 15th, 1857, and as a result omy pro-slavery delegates 
Iran chosen. This convention, assembling at Lecompton in September, 
made short work of framing the notorious instrument known as the Lecompton 
Constitution, with provirions for the establishment and safeguarding of slavery. 
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Governor WiUcer ma ndb'^ ^ Buohaaan, tiiat 

any oonstitation frabttd uiould bf to s vote oi the people, and 

therefore decUed Unudf against a flKWement presently set under way by 
the tdtra^uthern lexers to admit Kansas at once undo* the pro-slavety 
L^mpton Constitution. His subsequent action in refusing to sanction 
flagrant frauds in the October elections gave the free-state party for the first 
f jtnft control of the legislature, and aroused the fury of the pro-slavery men 
who now began to exert at Washington the same influence that had idready 
undermined the authority of governors Reeder and Geary and made of toaiti 
earnest free-state advocates. 

In order to make a pretence of fair play the Lecompton conventite now 
reassembled and made the preposterous proposal to submit to the peoble not 
the constitution they had framed but merely the question of its amiptioa 
“with slavery” or "without slavery.”'- This was done. Again the free- 
state voters refused to go to the polls, and the constitution was adopted 
“with slavery” by a_la^ majority. Thereupon the territorial legislature 
with its free-state majority, submitted the entire constitution to the pwple 
who rejected it by a large majority, the pro-slavery men this time refraining 
from voting. 

Finally, on February 2nd, 1858, President Buchanan, who had by this 
time fallen under the spell of the pro-slavery leaders as completely as ™rce 
had done, sent the Lecompton Constitution to congress with a special message 
urging that Kansas be admitted imder it. The president’s action gave an 
opportunity to Stephen A. Douglas which he, greatly to the credit of his 
reputation as a consistent statesman rather than a truckling politician, accepted 
boldly. Four years before, in the hope of winning Southern support to help 
him to the presidency, he had sacrificed his reputation for sincerity and inde- 
pendence. It had all gone for naught. Now he stood out boldly, and true 
to his principles of popular sovereignty, refused to consent to force any sort 
of a constitution upon the people of Kansas. The stand of Douglas made 
it forever impossible for him to secure a nomination at Southern h^ds, but 
it won for him again the undisputed position of leader of the Northern democ- 
racy. The Lecompton Constitution, though approved by the senate in sinte 
of Douglas, was defeated in the house through the combination of his followers, 
now known as the “anti-Lecompton” democrats, with the repubUoans. 
Attempts at compromise failed and after the Lecompton Constitution, in 
accordance with the terms of the English bill, had again been rejected by the 
voters of Kansas at the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the South at length rauc- 
tantly abandoned the attempt to make Kansas a uave state.o 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE (1858) * 

The elections of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the repub^- 
cans, and bore an ominous warning for the democrats. Everywhere the 
republicans gained groui^; even Pennsylvania, the president’s own etate, 
went against the administration by a heavy vote. The nun^ber of republicans 
m the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from ninety-two to 
a hundred and nine in the house; and in the latter chamber they were to be 
able to play the leading part, since there were still twenty-two “Know-Noth- 
iQgs” in the house, and thirteen "anti-Lecompton” democrats, the follow^ 

[> ^printed by permlaslon of Longnuuu, Orcen, ft Compuiy, Copjrlgbt, 18M, by Unig- 
>nu>8, Qreeb, ft Company.] 
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iMIteitar Souii^. Dcnig^ faimadf iras rdMttied with <BfBedi(^ to hu 
iM JD IhejMlMe, and ^ eanvaa for re-deetioa had amated the attention 
«<r|Bn whof^willlntiy. Ihe republicans of SHnoia had fonnally announced 
that &eir oandMate for the senate would be Abraham Lincoln, a man whose 
extraordinary native sanity, insight, and capacity for debate h^ dowly 
won for him great prommenoe in the state, first as a whig, afterwards as m 
anti-Nebraska man and republican. Lincoln and Douglas “ took the stump” 
together, and the great debates between them which ensued both won for 
Lincoln a national reputation and defined the issues of the party struggle as 
perhaps nothing less dramatic could have defined them. In Lincoln’s mind 
those issues were clear-cut enough. "A house divided against itself,” he 
declared, "cannot stand, I believe this government cannot endiue half 
slave and half free. 1 do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” He 
forced Douglas upon the dilemma created for him by the Dred-Scott decision. 
What became of the doctrine of popular sovereignty if the people of the terri- 
tories could not interfere with slavery until they came to frame a state con- 
stitution? Slavery could not exist, replied Douglas, without local legislation 
to sustain it; unfriendly legislation would hamper and kill it almost as effect- 
ually as positive prohibition. An inferior legislature certainly cannot do what 
it is not within the power of congress to accomplish, was Lincoln’s rejoinder 
The state elections went for the democrats, and Mr. Douglas was returned 
to the senate; but Lincoln had made him an impossible presidential candidate 
for the Southern democrats in 1860 by forcing nim to deny to the South the 
full benefits of the Dred-Scott decision.^ 


JOHN brown’s raid 

The news flashed over the wires from Virginia on the morning of October 
17th, 1859, caused a cry of horror to go up from every section of the union 
A small army of abohtionists and free negroes, the report said, had raised 
the standard of revolt in the Old Dominion and seized the federal arsenal at 
Hair’s Ferry. The slaves of Virginia, according to the report, were rising 
against their masters and flocking to the standard of freedom. At the North 
the news created the most intense excitement. Throughout the South the awful 
thought that a slave insurrection, so long feared and so fearfully dreaded, 
had at length come, produced a panic. Excited imaginations pictured the 
devastation of property and homes, the nameless horrors to which the women 
and children would be subjected, the destruction indeed of the whole structure 
of Southern society. The early reports proved to be greatly exaggerated 
Jolm Brown, known already for his bloody exploits in the free-state cause in 
Kansas, had entered the village of Harper’s Fe^ on the night of October 
16th with a score of followers, including four of his own sons; had there seized 
the Umted States arsenal, and had m^e prisoners of the guards and several 
citizens who had fallen into his hands. 'Ibe slaves, even in the immediate 
lu^l^ibourhood were apparently ignorant of his intentions, and remained 
quiedy on their plantations. At daybreak the country people and vil^eni 
had and compelled him to shut himself and his companions up in the 
annoiy. In the desultory firing several had been killed on either side. The 
arrival of a militia company from Charlestown, and a detachment of United 
States marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee, rendered the retreat of Bro^ 
irnpownblw, and he retired to the engine-house in the armory y^, where he 
prepared to sdl his life dearly. The next morning Lee’s meuines battered 
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Brewit "vnui ^hrtA a fair but Ittny trfail at caMifa rt own, and ma found 
goSlty of tieaaon, of eonqnring and adyidng riavea to rebd, and of aniidar 
gi tlw fint donee. % was sentenced to be hanged, and the senteMe ‘wsa 
earriei out on Deceml^ 2nd foQowii^ Brown’s manliness, his unemMllMa- 
able sincerity and belief in the rightanisness of his cause, and the (Shsllnaa 
fortitude with which he met his end aroused the admiration even of his essssues. 
At the North widespread sympathy for the doer was tempered somewlMl ^ 
agreement as to the lawlessness of the deed. In the hght of subsequent evO|^ 
however. Brown’s act was magnified to heroic proportions; he came tsf ie 
looked upon as the protomartyr of the cause of negro freedom, and “ his soul 
inarching on” became an inspiration.^ 


SCHOULEr’s estimate of JOHN BROWN ’ 

John Brown was no Gsesar, no Cromwell, but a plain citisen of a free 
republic, whom distressing events drove into a fanaticism to execute purposes 
for which he was incompetent. He detested slavery, and that detestation 
led him to take up arms not only against slavery but against that public 
opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicate it. Woe to the 
conquered. The North made no appals for that clemency which slavehcdders 
had alone to consider. Brown hi^ not been lenient to masters, nor were 
masters bound to be lenient to him. And yet Brown was an enthusiast, and 
not a felon; the essence of his crime was unselfish. Like the French country 
maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a bloody ruler’s heart, 
he meant to rescue good morals from the usurpation of human laws. Corday 
fulfilled her solitary plan because it was reasonable; John Brown failed in 
his plan because it was unreasonable: but both, as actors and martyrs, fiash- 
ing upon the world’s attention like new meteors, left examples of self-sacrifice, 
the one upon the guillotine and the other upon the gallows, which a people 
could not refrain from exalting. The viigin damsel of grace and beauty, and 
the grim old man of sixty, stem and sanguinary, who led on his sons, take 
equal hold of posterity’s imagination; of each one it has been said by acute 
observers that the immediate effect of tiieir deeds was injurious to mlitics; 
and yet society in the long centuries is stronger for being thus tau^t tiiat 
despotism over fellow men is not safely hedged in by authority. Brown’s 
stalwart, unique, and spectral figi^ led on, grotesque but terribly in earnest, 
the next time Viiginia’s soil was invaded — not, however, for executing any 
such unfeasible scheme of making the slaves their own av^igeis, but to apply 
the war powers of the nation against disloyal mastersJ 


THE NOMINATINQ CONVENTIONS OF 1860 

The diveigence of North and South in population, wealth, and resources 
was growing greater every year. The political preponderance of the North 
WM also increasing. Since Buchanan’s election two new free states had been 
admitted to the union, Minnesota in 1858 and Or^on in 1859. As the time 
for naming preddential candidates drew near everyone recognised that nune 
tha^ver before the coming campaign was to be a battle of tiie sectiona 
The convention of the democratic party aaaemUed at Chaiketim, South 

[' Iteprliit«d b]r pwmhiilnn o( Dodd, Hoad A Conpuf. Oop7*lg1it, UM, bj Jamea Soboaler.) 
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Ouolina, April 23 rd, 1860 , the ddegates miMog fullv thitt '(hqr attight be 
called iqwn to deride questiixie mcHiientoiia alibi^ thrir party and to the 
natioa. The bold stand taken 1 ^ Doui^ amni^ the daiHshed pdiev of 
the pro-alaveiy party in Kansas, and we subsequent death of one ot his 
prindpal supporters. Senator David C. Broderick of Galiforoiaj in a duel with 
a pro^very politician, had aroused the courage and spirit of Northern 
democrats as never before. They prepared, for almost the first time 

in their history, to 
assert their rights and 
refuse longer to be 
made the tools of the 
slave power. Eight 
days were spent in 
wrangli w over a plat- 
form. Tne Southern 
delegates insisted on 
pronouncing for the 
pitHslavery theories 
advanced in theDred- 
Scott decision. The 
Northern men, how- 
ever, refused to do 
more than acquiesce 
in the Southern de- 
mand for Cuban an- 
nexation and for the 
repeal of legislation 
in the North intended 
xv to hinder the execu- 
V tion of the Fugitive 

' Slave Law. After an 

acrimonious debate a 
platform embodying 
declarations favour- 
ing the last two pomts 
was approved by the 
Northern majority. 
The majority of the 
Southern delegates at 
libcolm ouco withdTBW and 

(i8o«-i806) after an ineffectual 

Sixteenth Preeldent of United StatM &tt 6 IIipt tO B6CUre A 

two-thirds ^jority 

for any candidate, the remaining members adjourned to meet again in Balti- 
more, June 18 th. 

Meanwhile the seceding Southern delegations ,met Jngether in another 
hall in Charleston and adwted the radical proHslavery j^tform n^jopted by 
the r^ular convention. When the latter re-convened in Baltim^ on toe 
day set, the tendency of the Douglas del^ates to-’Carijr thinn wito a high 
hand n^ted in a soil further seceraon of delegates^ largely from Soutoem 
and border states. The regular coin^tionthereupcmnnMpaded to 
Douglas for the presidency and Bajtjamin Fitapatridic of Alabama for toe 
vioe-preridency. Oorediri V<. Johnsm (tf Qe<»gia was subsaquently named 
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by the afttionil Maumitoe to take the place of Fltqwtriek, who refuaed to 
run. 'Die Beeai^ # eaeedera joiiM by eome of tiie origmal secedeni 
named John C. Of Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon, wkdch 

nominations were soon after endorsed by the remnants of the first seceden 
at Cbarieston. Thus, after the bitterest strumle in its history, the demo- 
cratic party had at last been tom asunder, u presented the spectacle of 
two avowry sectional party groups appealing to the suffrage, not of the 
nation but of a section. 

Before this, however, both the republicans and a new party which took 
the name of Constitutional Union had made their nominations. The latter 
party — which was made up lately of former Know-Nothings and Northon 
whigs who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party — 
met at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, instead of a regular platfonn, 
a single resolution declaring for the preservation of the union under the con- 
stitution, and named John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massn* 
chusetts for president and vice-president respectively. 

All eyes were now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
at Chicago on May 16th. The platform contained a strong appeal for the 
maintenance of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and a declaration that the federal constitution, the rights of the states, and 
the union of the states must be preserved. While disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the established institutions of any state, it denounced tiie 
"new dogma” promulgated in the Dred-Scott decision as political heresy, 
asserting that the normal condition of all federal territories was that of free- 
dom, and that it was the duty of the national government to maintain that 
condition by law. The immediate admission of Kansas as a free state was 
demanded, and a protective tariff, internal improvements, and a Pacific 
railway favoured. 

William H. Seward of New York was now, as in 1856, the leading candidate 
for the presidential nomination and led all others on the first ballot. But, 
as Woodrow Wilson b says, he “ was regarded as a sort of philosophical radical, 
whom careful men might distrust as a practical ^de. ” Salmon P. Chase of 
Ohio was also a candidate, but his past political affiliations still counted 
against him. A solution seemed to point to the selection of a less well-known 
candidate, and on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, whose political principles 
had been so unmistakably set forth in his debate with Doi^las, a majorito of 
the delegates finally united on the tliird ballot. Hannibal Hamlin of Mnne, 
a former democrat, was nominated for vice-president. 

» 

THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 

With the subsequent nominations of the two democratic factions already 
noted, the various presidential tickets were complete. The vital principles 
upon which the four parties based their appeals to the voter have been thus 
tersely summed up by Alexander Johnston «: “The Bell party wished to fijive 
no discussion of slavery ; (he Douglas democrats rested on squatter sovereignty 
and the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decitipn of the supreme 
coi^; the republioans demanded that congress should legislate for the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern democrats demanded 
that congress should legislate for the protection of slavery in the territories.” 

With the issue tiius clearly drawn,' and four candidates to choose from, 
the repubUeaas had an imaiftnapi initiu advantage. Indeed, it may probably 
be said that the outcome the campaign that ensued was scarcely m doubt 
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from the first. Ihe hopeless breach in the democratic ranks made it out of 
the question that eithw faction should carrjjr the natiomd election. The 
Constitutional Unionists w&k not well organised, and their appeal was at 
best a n^tiye one. Indeed, the republicans alone were both o<wdent and 
mtited. The (mly posable danger m the way of their success was in the 
posEdbility that the election might be thrown into the house of representatives. 

Nevertheless the ensuing canvass was hotly contested. The republicans 
adq>ted the tactics of the Harrison campaign of 1840 and throughout the 
North enthusiasm was aroused by torcn>light processions and enormous 
mass meetii^. At the South were heard on every side muttering of secession 
an<' war. The September and October state elections foreshadowed the 
election of Lincoln, which the results in November more than justified. The 
republicans carried every Northern state except New Jersey and elected four 
out of the seven electors even in that state. Douglas received only the votes 
of Missouri and three from New Jersey. Bell carried the three border states 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Breckinridge carried the entire South. 
However, while Lincoln and Hamlin received 180 electoral votes to 103 for 
all other candidates, they received only a minority of the popular votes. 
The figures for the latter showed the following results: Lincoln and Hamlin, 
1,86A452; Douglas and Johnson, 1,376,957; Breckinridge and Lane, 849,781, 
and Bell and Everett, 588,879. 


SECESSION 

“There could be no mistake,’’ says Goldwin Smith,^ “about the signifi- 
cance of the election by Northern votes of a president who looked forward to 
seeing slavery ‘ put where the people would be satisfied that it was in course 
of ultimate extinction.’ ’’ Among the more radical Southerners there is no 
question but that the result was really welcomed. Conditions in the cotton 
statra were such that their policy no matter how extreme would undoubtedly 
dominate the section and overcome whatever conservative opposition there 
w^. These extremists made it a point to misrepresent the intentions and 
principles of the republican party, and their arguments convinced the major- 
ity of their people that in dealing with slavery Lincoln and his advisers would 
not scruple to disregard constitutional guarantees. As proof of this asser- 
tion they pointed to the legislation enacted in almost every Northern state 
which commonly went by the name of “ personal liberty laws,” the intent of 
which was plainly to nullify the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which the federal statutes denied. 
Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction between the republican party and 
the detested abolitionists; yet, as Woodrow Wilson,** a Southern writer, points 
out, “ the vast maj rity of its adherents were almost as much repelled by the 
violent temper of the abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themselv^.’’ 
It was this extreme view of the Southern radicals that now became the view 
of the greater part of the South. When this stage was reached it was mani- 
festly impossible longer to preserve the Union. » 

South Carolina was the only state in which presidential elwtors were still 
chosen by the legislature. After casting their votes for Breckinridge electors 
on November 6tn, the legislators remained in session to await the result in 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel together 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln’s election, and it 
had been practioally agreed that should one state feel called upon to secede 
from the Union she would receive the support of the others. Upon this 
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fl fwiif anee the Soutii Carolina legislature now acted. Provision was made 
for the purohase of arms and a mmuni tion, and a oonventioa was called which 
met in CS^riaston, Deeemlw 20th. Thk body at once proceeded to repeal 
the action taken by a previous South Carolina convention, l£ay 23rd, 1788, 
whereby the federm constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis* 
solution of the union “ subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America.” South Carolina had 
spoken, and there were few who did not accept her voice as the voice of the 
South. 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES 


Within a month after South Carolina had passed her ordinance of seces- 
sion, four other states — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia — in the 
order named, had left the Union. In 
each state there was a strong minority 
which opposed the movement not so 
much from a disbelief in the right of 
secession as from a conviction of its 
inexpediency. But in each case the 
delegates elected to the special state 
conventions showed a clear majority 
for secession. Throughout the Soutn 
the convention, as Alexander John- 
ston « has pointed out, '‘was looked 
upon as the incarnation of the sov- 
ereignty of the state.” The action 
of these secession conventions was 
therefore generally accepted as final 
without any attempted ratification by 
the people. 

On February 4th, 1861, the very 
day that the Peace Convention met at 
Washington, representatives from six 
“ cotton states ” met at Montgomery, 

Alabama, to organise a provisional 
government. The states represented 
were those above mentioned and 
Louisiana, which had seceded January 
26th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite the sorrowful protests 
of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the people and not yet rati- 
fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional constitution and 
choM as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. The name Confederate States 
of America was adopted. The constitution was made permanent by the .vote 
of the convention (or congress as it now called itself) on March 11th, and 
under it Davis and Stephens were chosen for a six years’ term in the succeed- 
ing November without opposition. 

Under what claim of constitutional right the Montgomery convention 
acted, says Alexander Johnston, " passes comprehension.” Even granting 
the right of secession, he continues, that a state convention summoned to 
decide that question “ should go on without any further popular authority 
or mandate to send delegates to meet those of other states and form a new 
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government, Whidlooubl only exbt by warring on the United States, 
Wl^AeiDvel feature in Aumij^ constitutional law.” ^ 

^ botdeg’ W i faB ifinas there at this time a strong poiwr feeling 
,AI||[|vn^ of seoessionc But in most of them the belief in state sovoeignty 
ujpHfte abstr^t right df secession was a powerful force to be considered, and 
Pn in^aatioh to ^e up arms to resist any attempt of the federal govem- 
’jQent to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon for^ 
'emo9.tfae border states a decision on this very point, and four of them — 
Vindnia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas — eventually, in the course 
of jme q)ring of 1861, threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. With 
addition the Confederacy reached its final number — eleven.** 


The Theory of Secession' 

The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary series of 
stm was taken was one which would hardly have been questioned in the 
•any years of the government whatever resistance might then have been 
offned to its practical execution. It was for long found difficult to deny 
that a state could withdraw from the federal arrangement as she might have 
deeluwa to enter it. But constitutions are not mere legal documents; they 
are the skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this case the course of 
events had nationalised the government once deemed confederate. Twenty 
states had been added to the original thirteen since the formation of the 
government and almost all of these were actual creations of the federal gov* 
emment first as territories then as states 4 lt^ Their populations had no corpor- 
ate individuality such as had been possessed by the people of each of the 
colonies. They came from all parts of the Union and had formed commun- 
ities which were arbitrary geographical units rather than natural political 
units. Not only that, but north of the Missouri compromise line the popula- 
tion of these new states had been swelled by immigration from abroad; and 
tiiere had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section those 
forces of material development which made steadily for the unifica- 
tion 'Of interests and purposes. The West was the great make-weight. It 
was the region into which the whole national force had been projected, 
stretched out and energised — a region, not a section; divided into stiites 
by reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceeding forth 
from the Union. 

These are not lawyer’s facts; they are historian’s facts. There had been 
nothing but a dim realisation of them until the war came and awoke the 
national spirit into full consciousness. They have no bearing upon the legal 
intent of the constitution as a document, to be interpreted by the intention of 
its framers; but they have everything to do with the constitution as a vehicle 
of life. The South had not changed her ideas from the first because she had 
not changed her condition. She had not experienced, except in a very slight 
de^oe,^ the economic forces which had created the great Northwest and 
nationalised the rest of the country; for they had been shut out from her life 
by slavtay. The South withdrew' from the Union because, she said, power 
had been given to a geographical, a sectional party, ruthlessly hostile to her 
interests; butfT>octor von Holst* is certainly right when he says: “The 
Union was not broken up because sectional parties had been formed, but 
seetional parties were formed because the Union had actually become sec- 

[> BepiAned by permianon of LonnnaiM, Green, and Company, front <$Voodiow WUeon’i 
Dtvinon and Betmion. Ck^yright, 18 M, by LongmanB, Green, ana Company.] 
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tionalia^” ^ nothing aotivn ol the South in tine 

process. ^ had stood still while the rest erijieivM^^ had ui ' 
profound dlMtsesj nnd, standing still, she r<|i|)imid me old pitncipl 
had ones h^ universal. Both she and her ptineipl^ it turned < 
been cau^t at last in the great national drift, and were to be oven 
Her slender econonuc resources were no match for the mivhtv* str 
the nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 


The Constitvtion of the Confederacy^ 

The constitution framed by the Montgomery convention, althouj^h hi 
most respects a reproduction of the constitution of the Unitra States, VM 
very explicit upon all points of controversy under th% older instrume^ 
The Southern leaders were not dissatisfied with the constitation of the United 
States as they understood it; they were dissatisfied only with the TTMMnin|i| L 
which they conceived to have been read into it by a too loose and raihdi 
interpretation. In the new constitution which they framed for themaehnd 
it was explicitly stated that in the adoption of the instrument each state 
acted “ in its sovereign and independent character." Protective tariffs ware 
specifically prohibited, as well as all internal improvements at the ganeral 
charge. It embodied the principle of the recognition and protection of slav- 
ery in all the territories of the new government. It added to the separate 
weight of the individual states by providing that in the senate, when the 
question was the admission of a new state, the vote should be taken by a 
pull of the states; and by accordii^to each of the several state lemlatures 
the right to impeach confederate onicials whose duties were confined to their 
own territory. The demand of three states was made sufficient to secure the 
calling of a convention for the amendment of the constitution. The states 
were denied, on the other hand, the privilege which they had enjoyed under 
tlie federal constitution, of granting the franchise to persons not citizens 
under the general law of naturalisation. 

Such other changes of the federal constitution as were introduced. wore* 
changes, for the most part, only of detail, meant to improve the older inairu- 
ment where experience was thought to have shown it susceptible of idtera- 
tion ’for the better. The presidential term was lengthened to six years, and 
the president was made ineligible for re-election. The president was given 
the right to veto individual items of appropriation bills, and congress was 
forbidden to make any appropriations not asked for and estimated by the 
heads of the executive de^rtments, except by a two-thirds vote, unless such 
appropriations were for the legitimate expenses of congress itself or for the 
payment of just claims, judicially determined, upon the government. Con- 
gress was given the right to bring itself into closer co-operative relations 
with the executive by granting seats, with the privileges of debate, to the 
heads of the executive departments; and it was granted a partial ov^sight 
of the president’s relations with his subordinates by the provision that, 
except in the cases of tlje chief executive and diplomatic agents of the gov- 
ernment, no official should be removed except for cause explicitly statra to* 
the senate. The power to emit bills of credit was withheld from congress. 
The slave trade was prohibited, and congress was empowered to prevent 
even the introduction of slaves from the states of the Union. 

[‘ Beprinted from Woodrow WUson’s Divition and Jitunion, “ Epoeba of Ameileui 
History " Berios, bz; jiemilaslon of Longmuis, Qreen, and Oompsny. Copyrigbt,^ 1898, by 
Longmene, Oreen, end Company.] 
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Much as there was among these changes that was thoroughly worth try- 
ing, it was of course impossible to test anything fairly amidst the furious 
storms of civil war. One of the most interesting of them — the permission 
to introduce the heads of the executive departments into congress — had 
actually been practised under the provisional government of 1861; but under 
the formal constitution the houses, as was to have been expected, never 
took any steps towards putting it into practice. 

The congress was inclined from time to time to utter some very stinging 
criticisms upon the executive conduct of affairs. It could have uttered them 
with more dignity and effect in the presence of the officers concerned, who 
were in direct contact with the difficulties of administration. It might then, 
perhaps, have hoped in some sort to assist in the guidance of administration. 
As it was, it could only criticise, and then yield without being satisfied.^ 

LAST MONTHS OP BUCHANAN's ADMINISTRATION 

The position of President Buchanan in the months intervening between 
Lincoln’s election and inauguration was a difficult and delicate one. Tlie 
situation demanded tact, decision of character, statesmanship of the highest 
order. And none of these did Buchanan possess. Although honest at heart 
and desirous of preserving the Union, his sympathies were and always had 
been strongly with the South. To this sentiment he gave expression in his 
message to congress in December, 1860. This message gave hope to the 
Southern leaders: for although he deprecated and advised against secession 
as not being called for by Lincoln’s election, he at the same time denied 
the power of either president or congress to prevent secession. This the 
South justly took to be an intimation that they would be allowed to with- 
draw unmolested as far as Buchanan was concerned. By the North the 
message was received with mingled anger and astonishment. General Cass, 
the secretary of state, at once resigned his portfolio and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, then attorney-general, a man of greater 
ability and decision of character. The secession of South Carolina brought 
out the strong points in Black’s character, and he took at once a determined 
stand for the Union, in which he was ably seconded by Edwin M. Stanton, 
who now became attorney-general, and Jos ph Holt, who supplanted Floyd 
as secretary of war. Their influence led Buchanan to refuse to receive the 
commissioners sent by South Carolina to treat with the federal authorities 
concerning the surrender of the forts in Charleston harbour. The pro-Union 
members of the cabinet received a powerful addition to their strength in 
January by the appointment of John A. Dix of New York to the secretary- 
ship of the treasury; and his ringing despatch to the revenue officers at New 
Orleans, ’’If any man attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him 
on the spot,” aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the North. The new 
influences at work on Buchanan showed themselves in his special message of 
January 8th, in which he declared it the duty of the president to use force 
if necessary to collect the public revenues or protect the national property. 

Meanwhile in congress and out of it measures were undertaken looking 
toward compromise. As early as December 18th John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky had introduced into the senate the measure which goes by the name 
of the Crittenden Compromise. This was considered by a committee includ- 
ing Seward, Wade, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Toombs. The compromise 
consisted of a proposed constitutional amendment restoring the old line of 
36° SCF as a limit south of which congress should have no power to interfere 
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with slaveiy in any state or territory. But the Northern republican sena- 
toFB refused to accept it and the amendment was lost. In the house a series 
of lesolutioi^ embodying a similar plan of compromise failed of passage. 

The failure of the compromise measures was followed, as state after state 
seceded, by the withdrawal of the senators and representatives from those 
states, thus leaving the republicans strongly intrenched in both houses. Sev- 
eral conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile and 
even cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a constitu- 
tional amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in any 
state where it already existed, without the consent of that state. Other 
measures orgamsed the territories of C!oIorado, Nevada, and Dakota without 
a word about the prohibition of slavery. But all such overtiues were too 
late. 

Already the seceding states had given evidence of their intention to cut 
every tie that bound them to the Union, by seizing the government prop- 
erty, consisting of custom houses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
Before the close of Buchanan’s administration every fort, navy yard, or fed- 
eral building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
exception of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour. Fort Pickens, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortugas. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
harbour, where Major Robert Anderson had removed his handful of troops 
from Fort Moultrie on the mainland to the stronger position of Fort Sum- 
ter. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up 
without a struggle. The determination of both parties was further empha- 
sised when on January 9th the steamship Star of the West, which Buchanan 
had at length been prevailed upon to send to relieve the fort with supplies, 
was bred upon by the South Carolina shore batteries, and compelled to 
return with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had 
been fired. 


THE INAUGURATION OF LINCOLN; FORT SUMTER 

Never was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest 
as that of Abraham Lincob, March 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the 
Union and set up a government of their own. Would the new president, 
the country asked, attempt compron^ where congress had failed, or would 
he proceed vigorously to assert the rights and enforce the laws of the Union 
with the almost certain result of driving several border states to join their 
Southern neighbours. 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was moderate, even conciliatory. He declared 
that he had neither the intention nor the right of interfering with slavery 
where it existed. He even expressed his willingness to accept the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Not a word was said as to the restriction of slavery extension. 
But with the question of the preservation of the Union he was more explicit. 
“No state upon its own mere motion,” he declared, “can lawfully get out 
of the Union.” Any ordinance that attempted to bring about such a disso- 
lution was, he held, null and void. He would, he declared imequivocally, 
execute the laws of the Union and defend and nuuntain its authority in every 
state. To such an expression of his purposes there could be but one mean- 
ing-civil war. And the president’s choice of advisers, including such men 
as Seward for secretary of state and Chase for secretary of the treasury, was 
taken to mean t^t the North stood behind him. ^ 

The immediate attention of the country remained centred in Charleston 
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harbour, where Major Anderson still held Fort Siunten His i[>r6visioiis 
were nummg low, uid unless relieved he must soon surrender. Sot^ Cwo- 
lina sent a new set of commissioners to Washington to atteppt an adjust* 
ment of the diffictUties. The cabinet hesitated and tried to disiuade the 
president from acting. At last, however, a decision was reached and notice 
was sent both to Major Anderson and to Governor Pickens of South Oamliuft 
(April 8th) that a vessel was under wav to carr}r provisions to the fort. 
President Davis called his cabinet together to decide what should be done. 
Despite the impassioned opposition of Toombs, the Confederate secretaiv of 
state, who declared that the first shot fired by the South would “ striKe a 
hornet’s nest” from which legions would swarm out and sting them to 
death, General Beauregard was authorised to demand the fort’s surrender, 
and in case of refusal to reduce it.a 

THE FALL OF SUMTER; UPRISING OP THE NORTH ‘ 

With telegrams from the Davis government directing him to proceed, 
Beauregard at two in the afternoon of April 11th demanded the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, and after some vain parleymg with Major Anderson, which 
lasted through the night, oroned his cannonade by early dawn of the 12th. 
Startling was the spectacle for this continent, and in scope and consequences 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Throngs of Southern soldiers and civi- 
lians poured into Charleston on every train, and the wharves and housetops 
swarmed with eager gazers. But surrounding the fight in imaginary pres- 
ence were the millions of anxious inhabitants. North and South, dilating 
with various emotions, as the telegraph and bulletins of the daily press 
spread details of the combat through the amphitheatre of a nation. As the 
enrign of the Union on that slender staff waved its folds, more in reproof 
than defiance, from the brick ramparts of the little island midway down this 
harbour, the target of disloyal batteries from three different directions, 
hearts hardened towards one another with each fratricidal shot. And 
through the thickening smoke, as the roar of artillery went on, might be 
dimly discerned now and then a vessel of the provisioning fleet, defining the 
coast horizon with its spectral bull, watching, but unable to succour. The 
result of such an unequal duel was not long doubtful. Anderson’s brave 
little garrison, a mere handful for such a contest, and a force barely sufficient 
to keep a few of the answering guns active, had already exhausted* their 
rations of bread. On the morning of the 13th the barracks of the fort 
caught fire, and while officers and men were engaged for hours in getting the 
flames under control so as to save the powder magazine from exploding, the 
flagstaff fell, struck for the tenth time by hostile shot. Senator Louis T. 
Wigfall, who was now serving on Beauregard’s staff, crossed over in a boat 
ana volunteered honourable terms of surrender, which Beauregard con- 
firmed after Anderson had accepted them. On Sunday, the 14th, Anderson 
and his command marched out with their property and all the honours of 
war, saluting the flag they had so gallantly defended; after which they were 
transferred to the Baltic (one of the vessels of the relief squadron), which 
waited outside, to sail for New York. The captu^ fort passed simulta- 
neously into the formal custody of a Confederate garrison. 

Hie curtain dropped upon this lurid drama, and sickened hearts at the 
North knew what next must follow. The same Monday morning’s paper on 

J ‘ Beprinted from James BoRonler’s Si^ory of tK» United Statee, Vr pennlMion of Dodd, 
k Oo. OopTilght, 18B9, by James Bobouler.] 
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Aft ]^hu>f ApriL which described Siunter’e last tableau, publbhed the presi- 
d^t’e prodammDii, bearing tiutt date, but made and rigned Sunday, which 
jolted at ofMse into service seventy-five thousand militia for three months, 
and eummoBed congress to convene in extra session on the coming July 4th. 
Ihe phraseolo^^ of that proclamation scrupulously observed requirements 
of the old and imperfect act of 1795, which afforded the only l^islative 
warrant for this new emergency. There was no heart certainly at the North 
to cavil or criticise when that sober apMai, following the Sumter spectacle, 
made men at last realise that the loved Union was in danger, and that noth- 
ing but heroic sacrifice, as in the days of old, could save it from deetruetiim. 
This was eloquence enough; and the document inspired pen and tongue l»lw* a 
Pentecost wherever through the rich and populous North the news tiavriled 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 

At once the great Union party of the nation sprang to its feet; not, 
indeed, with all the border allies hoped for, but, throughout the vast arc 
populous region of free states, rallying the loyal in every city, town, and 
hamlet, and mustering tens and hundreds of thousands among the inhabi- 
tants, where thousands alone had been looked for. Party presses, some of 
them but lately protesting gainst coercion of the South, vied with one 
another in eagemt^ to sustain the president’s summons, while the few that 
hung back were silenced by an indignant community or made to recant. 
The steamer that bore Anderson and his men mto New York harbour, on the 
18th of April, brought the flags of Moultrie and Sumter, and enthusiasm was 
wild to welcome those gallant defenders. All hearts at the free North beat 
in patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
antipathies and fraternised with republicans of every stripe for the old union 
of states, “ one and inseparable.” The inspiring utterances of Jackson and 
Daniel Webster were a thousand times repeatra. The survivmg ex-presi- 
dents of the North, Buchanan among them, gave encour^ment. Among 
Northern statesmen once recreant to freedom, Cass, from his finid retirement 
in Michigan, sent God-speed; while Douglas, for the few brief weeks left to 
him, threw aside his late sophistries, and, whole-souled in the new cause of 
upholding the Union, died illustrious. Everett, whose palmy years of elo- 
(luence had been given to maintaining, were it possible, a Union of compro- 
mise and smothered animosities, now flamed into a pillar of guiding sbength 
by his splendid example. 

The strong, sanguine enthusiasm of this first genuine uprising mve token 
that the republic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
village green, or wherever else a united gathering might impress itsstron|;;e8t 
force, citizens met in mass to be stirrra to fervency as at some relig^us 
revival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied the platform 
together to bear their testimony as honest patriots. Boston rockea tiius in 
old Faneuil Hall; at New York City was held an inunense mass-meeting in 
Union Square, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of Washington’s 
monument, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing addressed 
the crowd from three several stands. At a Chicwo gatnering, where the 
speaker raised his hancf to take the oath of allegiance, the whole audience 
solemnly rose and repeated the words with him. There were flag-nurings, 
moreover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were hoistoii 
One deep-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young throughout tiiese free 
states— to serve, to sacrifice, but never to surrender. Only two sides of 
the question were possible at such a crisis — for the Union or against it; 
only two classes of citizens — patriots or trutors. ''Fort Sumter is lost,” 
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said the New York Tribune “ but freedom is saved.” If there were a few 
men doubtful or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the redstien 
torrent of sympathy with the administration^ 

John Codman Ropes, ^ in his remarkable study of the Civil War, unhap- 
pily left imfinished, has expressed mrhaps better than anv other writer the 
underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and South. We 
are' fortunate in being able to quote the following :<> 

THE OPPOSING PASTIES* 

Thus the lines were finally drawn. Twenty-two states remained united. 
These states were preparing to assert their sovereignty by force of arms over 
the whole length and breadth of the land. Oppose to them stood the eleven 
states which had seceded, now constituting tne Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, equally resolute to maintain by the sword their claim to independence. 

Population and Material Resources 

The parties to this conflict were in many respects unequally matched. 
The populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Union 
aggregated upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less than half a 
million were slaves. The populations of the eleven states which had left 
the Union numbered topther but little over nine millions, of whom about 
three millions and a half were slaves. There were thus about four times as 
many free white people on the Union side as there were on the Confederate 
side. The slaves, however, instead of being a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension, as many in the North confidently predicted would be the case, 
proved perfectly subordinate. They were trusted to take care of the fam- 
ilies where the able-bodied white men had gone to the war, and they never 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed in building fortifications. 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the whole 
war. 

In material prosperity the North was far in advance of the South. In 
accumulated capital there was no comparison between the two sections. 
The immigration from Europe had kept tne labour market of the North well 
stocked, while no immigrants from Ireland or Germany were willing to enter 
into a competition with neno slaves. The North was full of manufactories 
of all kinds; the South had very few of any kind. The railroad systems of 
the North were far more perfect and extensive, and the roads were much 
better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed apparatus. The North was 
infinitely richer than the South in the production of grain and of meat, and 
the boasted value of the South’s great staple, cotton, sank out of sight when 
the blockade closed the Southern ports to all commerce. 

Accompanying these greater material resources there existed in the North 
a much lar^r measure of business capacity than was to be found in the 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the life of the plantation was 
not calculated to familiarise one with business m^hods, or to create an 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scale. The great merchants 
and managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises in the North 
were able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered the 
state and national governments, and their aid was most generously given. 

P Beprinted from J. C. Rapes’ Story of tho OwU War, by permisBioii of Q. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Ot^yilgbt, 1896, by John Codman Ropes.] 
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Army and Navy 

The command of the sea naturally fell at once into the buids of the 
North. With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessa^ destruc- 
tion of the vessels of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the 
United States, all the ^rmanent establishments except the navy ya^ at 
Pensacola, and the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a 
comparatively few officers remained^ under the control of the govemmMit. 
There were by no means so many resignations from the regular navy as from 
the regular army. To the naval officer, whether at sea or in a foreign pwt, 
the United States must always have appeared as one nation. The flag under 
which he sailed was contrasted with the flags of the nations of Europe. He 
could not but feel — as a rule, that is — that his country was the country 
which the Stars and Stripy represented, and not the state of his origin. 
Hence there were conmaratively few instances of naval officers who resigned 
their commissions ana tendered their services to their states. Yet there 
were some instances of this; Buchanan, Tattnall, Senunes, and Hollins were 
perhaps the most conspicuous of these. On the other hand, Farragut, who 
rose to be the head oi the navy during the war, came from a state which 
seceded, Tennessee. Moreover, the mercantile marine of the United States, 
which, in 1861, was second onl]r to that of Great Britain, was almost wholly 
owned in the North. It was chiefly in the New England States that Hie ships 
were built. The sailors, so far as they were Americans, and the greater part 
of them were Americans, were all Northerners. The owners were nearly ^ 
merchants in the Northern Atlantic cities. Hence the government had no 
difficulty in recruiting the navy to any extent, both in officers and men, from 
a large class thoroughly familiar with the sea. 

The regular army suffered to a marked extent by the resignation of 
officers belonging in the states which had seceded. The privates and non- 
commissioned officers with hardly an exception remained faithful to the 
flag, and continued loyally to serve the government. Not a few officers 
also belonging in the seceding states, of whom the most distinguished were 
General Winfield Scott and General George H. Thomas, recognised the 
United States as their country and cheerfully remained in the army and 
served throughout the war. 

It may be remarked that both sides had to depend to a considerable 
extent on Europe for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of 
course, much more true of the South than of the North, for the principal 
arsenals and manufactories of arms were situated in the Northern states. 
But, so far as importations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly simple 
matter for the North to procure them, while the vessels containing these 
precious cargoes for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, 
and were often captured in the attempt. 

The financial situation of the North was, as has been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cdtton in the country, paying for it at the market 
price in Confederate money, and sent it to Engumd before the blockade had 
become fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming suffi- 
cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though suggested, 
was not carried out, and finances of the Southern Confederacy fell mto the 
most deplorable condition long before Hie end of the war. 

B. w.— TOL. xxnx. 2 b 
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DiffiwUm of an Invasion 

Superior as the North was in numbers and in resources of every kind 
and important as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless by no 
means certun that she would succeed in the task which she had laid out for 
herself. The conquest of the eleven states was in truth a gigantic under- 
taking. The attempt was certain to be resisted by practi^y the entire 
population. This resistance would be made under the direction of generals 
of nigh attainments, of acknowledged ability, and of some experience in war. 
It would be made by upwards of five millions of people of pure American 
stock, who would be certain to fight with all the nerceness and determina- 
tion of men fighting in defence of their country against invasion and con- 
quest. There would be on the side of the South no hesitations, no dissen- 
sions, no thoughts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would have to 
be won by hard fighting. It was not possible that the North should rnalfo 
her numerical superiority count to its full extent on a battle-field in the 
South. All that invading power, even if greatly superior in population, can 
effect is to preserve a certain superiority m numbers in the theatre of war, 
how great that superiority shall be must depend on the means of transporta- 
tion and subsistence and on the number of men required to hold the lines 
of communication and supply. The number which can be ranged in line of 
battle on any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided beforehand 
unless the most careful study has been given to the question by the military 
authorities. It should also be remembered that while in an invasion every 
step taken in advance necessarily carries the active army farther from its 
baw of supplies and from its reinforcements, the enemy are by the same 
causes implied towards a concentration of their available forces, so that, 
whatever disparity of strength may have existed at the outset, it is quite 
possible that at the moment of the decisive collision the forces may be 
practically equal. 

Military Aptiiude of the Norih and South 

Finally, if we would estimate correctly the relative power of the parties 
to this conflict, we must take account of their respective aptitudes for war 
The South undoubtedly possessed a more military population than the 
North, and we do not find that one part of the South excelled another— 
to any marked degree, at any rate — in the possession of military instincts 
and aptitudes. Several of the Southern states — Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Ixiuisiana among others — possessed excellent military academies. The 
population, almost \molly occupied in agricultural pursuits, was necessarily 
accustomed to life in the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishing, to 
exposure, to unusual physical exertion from time to time. Such conditions 
of life naturally foster a martial spirit. Then the aristocratic regime which 
prevailed in the slave-holding states was conducive to that preferenra of 
military over civil pursuits which has so generally been characteristic of 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embraced the 
profession of arms, as offering by far the noblest opportunities for the exer- 
cise of the higher virtues and for attaining the g^test distmetion in the 
state. They made excellent officers, while those below them in the social 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelings and possessed by the 
same ideas of life and duty, nuule admirable private soldiers and warrant 
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offioen. Endowed with a marvellous capacity of endurance, whether of phy- 
^al exertion or of lack of food, uncomplying, ever ready for a fight, the 
gp lfjiam of the South were first-rate material in ^ hands of the able omcers 
who so gene^y comn^ded them. Their want of strict discipline was, it 
is true, notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the march, where sti^- 
eling, to an extent imknown in the Federal armies, was a not infrequent 
feature. They loved fighting for its own sake, and no more willing troops 
ever responded to the call of their lexers. Their knowledge of w(^eran, 
g pinftfl by lives spent on the plantetion or the farm, was always of great 
service, and often gave them a decided advantage over the numerous town- 
bred soldiers of the Federal armies. 

In the North, on the other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life. One may fairly say that it was rarely to be 
seen in the Eastern and Middle Stay; and although it is true that the 
young men of the West responded with more imanimity and probably witii 
more alacrity to the often repeated summonses to leave peaceful pursuits and 
take the field, yet this was rather due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any specific martial quality in the population. 
The truth is that the Northern people, whether in the East or the West, were 
busy, pre-occupied, full of schemes for the development of the country, and 
for the acquisition of private fortunes; happy and contented in their mani- 
fold industries, they detested equally the wastefulness and cruel sacrifices 
inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into the mind 
of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gaudium certaminis did not 
influence his decision to enlist. His course was determined wholly by a 
sense of duty; for he looked upon the war as a grievous interruption to the 
course of his own life as well as to the normal development of his country's 
history. He regarded the Southerners as wholly to blame; and he deter- 
mined to put them down, cost what it might. His devotion to his country 
was as deep and strong and imreserved as was that of his Southern opponent; 
he was as brave, as patient, as unfaltering, as persistent; but he did not take 
so much interest in the game; he went into camp, he drilled, he marched, he 
fought, without a thought of saving himself either labour or danger; but it 
was all weary work to him — distasteful; in his judgment the whole thing 
was unbefitting a country as far advanced in civilisation as the United States 
was — it was a sort of anachronism. Hence it cannot be doubted that the 
Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their Northern adver- 
saries for the simple and sole reason that to them the game of war was not 
only a perfectly legitimate pursuit, but one of the noblest, if not the noblest, 
that could claim the devotion of brave and free men. They went into it con 
amore; they gave to its duties their most zealous attention; and they reaped 
a full nieasure of the success which those who throw themselves with all their 
hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 

Taking all these things together, then, it was plain enough that the task 
of subjugating the South was certain to be one of great difiSculty, even 
though the resources of ^e North were so much superior to those of the 
South. It was ahio unlikely that the resources of the North would be employed 
with any great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at first. The presi- 
dent of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals who oould 
plan and cairy out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its acoomplishmrat. The Southern president, on the other hand, 
was a mUitary man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; he had been secretary of war. His army-list was certam to be made 
out inteUigentlv, and it was known that he had a choice of excellent officers 
from among whom to select his ranking generals. 

When we add to the considerations above ftresented that the South was 
about to fight for her own defence against invasion, to struggle for her inde- 
pendence against armies which were undertaking to conquer her, it was easy 
to see that all her energies would be aroused, and that it might safely be 

E redicted that the advantage would not always be on the side of the heaviest 
attalions.*: 


PREPARING FOR THE CONFLICT 

The imsident’s call to arms was responded to with unprecedented enthu- 
siasm. The quota of every Northern state was filled many times over. At 
the South, too, enthusiasm was unbounded. Within the week Virginia had 
seceded and her militia had seized the Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry and 
the Gosport Navy Yard, which was hred before it was abandoned by the 
Union officers. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas followed the lead 
of the " Old Dominion." On April 19th occurred the first bloodshed of the 
war. The 6th Massachusetts regiment, passing through Baltimore on its 
way to Washington, was attacked by a mob in the streets, shots were 
exchanged, and four soldiers and a dozen or more of their assailants were 
killed. 

The struggle between the opposing parties in the remaining border states 
was bitter. In spite of the active efforts of governors Jackson of Missouri 
and Magoffin of Kentucky, the people of these states after some hesitation 
declared for the Union. The forty western counties of Virginia refused to 
abide by Virginia’s determination to secede. They now sent delegates to 
Wheeling, where a state government was organised. Subsequently this gov- 
ernment applied to Washington for a division of the state, and congress, 
adopting the fiction that this was the only constituted government of the 
state and therefore could consent to a division, admitted the western coun- 
ties under the name of West Virginia (1863). 

Meanwhile the opposing forces were drawing together, and by the end of 
May an army of sixty thousand was collected in and around Washington. 
President Davis had issued a call for one hundred thousand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capital had been re-established in Richmond. Around these 
two hostile capitals the struggle was soon sure to be begun. 

Governor Francis H. Pierpont, provisional governor of the western cora- 
ties of Virginia, called on President Lincoln for aid in preserving the region 
for the Union. In response a force was sent under Gen. George fi. McClellan 
and the first real fighting in the Civil War ensued. McClellan, in a short 
but vigorous campaign, succeeded in clearing western Virginia of Confeder- 
ates, and re-establishing railway connections between Washington and the 
West. This early success brought McClellan ii^to the prominence that 
resulted soon after in his advancement to more important commands. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR (1861-1862) 

Congress, in resi onse to a call of President Lincoln, convened in spe^ 
sesntm at Washii on on July 4th, 1861. The problems that confronted it 
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weie greater and mem numerous than any body of American legislators had 
ever before been called upon to solve. Annies were to be enlisted and organ- 
ist, a navy to be built, the civil service to be reconstructed. For all these 
purposes funds were needed, and the national treasury was almost empty. 
Frwident Lincoln’s message was a remarkably clear stotement of the steps 
lie had already taken to preserve the Union and of the immediate measures 
required. The legislators responded enthusiastically and loyally. In a little 
over a month’s time measures were passed providing for large increases in 
the regular army and navy; authorising the president to caU for five hundred 
thousand volunteers for three years or during the war; authorising the sec- 
retary of the treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by issuing bonds or treasury 
notes; increasing the import duties, and providing for an income tax of 3 
per cent, on all incomes of over $800 per year. On August 6th, the last day 
of the session, all the acts of the president taken before the meeting of con- 
gress, including the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, were ratified, 
and he was broadly authorised to confiscate any property used or intended 
to be used in furtherance of the Confederate cause. 

During its next regular session (December, 1861-July. 1862) congress 
continued its policy of strengthening the finances of the government, and 
employing every rerource to criuh the rebellion. The policy was adopted and 
unhesitatingly persisted in until the end of the war of stimulating industries 
by high protective tariffs and then utilising their resources by an elaborate 
system of direct taxation. Specie pasrment had been suspended by agree- 
ment between the government and tne banks in December, 1861, and to meet 
the new conditions, congress, in February, 1862, passed the Legal Tender Act. 
By this act treasury notes, familiarly known as “greenbacks,” were issued 
to the amount of $150,000,000, subsequently reaching $450,000,000, and 
were made legal tender for every purpose except payment of import duties 
and interest on the public debt. Supplementary to this the National Bank 
Act (February 15th, 1863), by which the present national banking system 
was established, was passed a year later. In May, 1862, the Homestead Act 
was passed, and in July a bill providing for a Pacific Railway. In the latter 
month, too, the Morrill Tariff Act became a law. 

THE OPENING CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI 

The disunionist activities of Governor Jackson in Missouri and his endeav- 
ours to carry that state into the Confederacy hastened the opposing parties 
into hostilities west of the Mississippi. Jackson, on the pretense of main- 
taining the state’s neutrality, had issued a call for fifty thousand volunteers 
to defend it against its northern invaders. General Nathaniel Lyon, taking 
counsel with General Frank P. Blair, had thereupon taken possession of the 
stote capital, Jefferson City, in June. In the following month he established 
his base at Springfield, where he was joined by a force under Colonel Frans 
Sigel, bringing his total command up to six thousand men. Against him 
early in August marcheda Confederate force of ten thousand under generals 
Sterling Price and Ben McCulloch. On the banks of Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles from Springfield, a fierce battle was fought August 9th, in which the 
gulant Lyon, after being twice wounded, was killed while leading his troops. 
The Federal forces, outnumbered almost two to one, fought on stubbornly 
for an hour longer, and then retired to Rolla, whither the Confederates, their 
own army sadly depleted by the struggle, n^e no attempt to follow them. 
Any possible advantage the result of we battle might have given them was 
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tbrown away lanely throwh the bickering of Price and McCullocL Hie 
■{^intment of Earl Van Dom to the chief command followed. For six 
numthe there were no military operations of importance west of the Mis- 
•isttepL 

In the Federal army the greatest dissatisfaction was soon expressed with 
General John C. Fr4mont, who had been appointed to the command in Mis- 
souri. Complaints of mcompetency and misuse of authority were followed 
by more senous charges of corruption in granting army contracts. While 
these charges were being investigated he drew popular attention to himself 
bv issuing an order confiscating the property and setting free the slaves of 
au persons who had taken up arms against the Federal government in Mis- 
souri. This order, known as “Fremont’s Emancipation Proclamation," 
was recognised by Lincoln and his advisers to be premature and impolitic 
to say the least, and it was seen that it might have an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of the order, and the subsequent 
removal of Fr4mont as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a storm of reproach and disapproval from Sumner and the more 
radical anti-slavery republicans. 


THE BLOCKADE *. OPERATIONS ALONG THE COAST 

On April 19th, 1861, President Lincoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the ports of the seceded states. Steps were at once taken to 
make the blockade effective. It was a tremendous task, for there was a 
coast-line of over three thousand miles to be watched. The navy at the 
time consisted of only forty-two wooden vessels, more than half of which 
were on foreign stations. But they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary measures at once adopted for converting merchant vessels into 
ships of war. Northern shipyards were kept busy night and day. 

The necessity for the hurry was evident. The vast cotton crop of the 
South was valueless unless it could be marketed. If the Confederacy could 
ship its staple crop to foreign markets it could buy with the funds thus 
obtained guns, ammunition, and munitions of war which might enable it to 
prolong the contest indefinitely. This was perfectly well recognised by 
resident Lincoln and his secretary of the navy, Gideon Welles. Little by 
little the embargo was made effective along the whole stretch of coast. 
But throughout the long contest the dire necessity of the South induced the 
Confederate naval authorities to take every advantage of its laxity to aid 
swift sailing merchant vessels to run the blockade. The risks were great, 
but the reward was greater. In another direction the Confederate naval 
authorities were active. Their privateers, built at home and abroad, and 
carrying commissions from the Confederate government, preyed upon the 
commerce of the North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
the American merchant marine, which in 1861 had been, next to England’s, 
the greatest in the world, was by 1865 practically annihilated. 

Many of the earliest operations conducted by ,the Federal government 
were undertaken fon the purpose of establishing naval wd military bases 
along the coast to strengthen the blockade, and from which the navy might 
more effectively operate agmnst the piivatMrs. One of the earliest of these 
was that wMch Gen. B. F. Butler led to Hatteras Inlet on the coast of North 
Carolina in August, 1861. Of more importance was the expedition in 
November, 1861, of General Thomas W. Snennan and Commodore Dupont, 
« wl^ Bueoessfidly reduced forts Walker and Beauregard and captured Port 
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Itoyal oQ tlie South Oardina coast. Early in January, 1862, a Beet undn 
Commodore Qoldaborou^, oonves^g an aaay of twelve tiiouaand men under 
Gen. A. E. Bui^de, set sail for FamUoo ana Albemarie sounds on the coast 
of North Carolina. The Confederate fortifications on Roanoke Island wme 
carri^ by assault, and later New Berne was occupied. By April, 1862, Fort 
M^n and Fort Pulaski had fallen, the reduction of the latter completely 
cutting off Savannah from the outside world. These successes rendered 
effective the blockade from Virginia to Florida and served to estabMi bases 
from which important operations could in the future be conducted into the 
interior. 


BULL RUN AND AFTER 

While the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
eastern part of the state pointed to an early meeting of the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public opinion at the North had taken up the cir of 
“ On to Richmond.” From the South came back a no less certain cry of ” Chi 
to Washington! ” Finally, in response to the increasing demand for action. 
President Lincoln and his advisers determined upon a general advance into 
Virginia. On July 16th, 1861 , General Irvin McDowell moved with his army of 
thirty thousand men in the direction of Manassas, about thirty miles south- 
west of Washington, where General Beauregard, the Confederate commander, 
had established his base with a somewhat inferior force. By the morning of 
Sunday, July 21st, when the two armies at length came together, the (%n- 
federates had been reinforced by the command of Gen. J. E. Johnston, which 
had been hastily ordered up from Winchester and had evaded the Union 
force of General Patterson set to watch it, so that the two armies were of 
almost exactly the same strength. The Confederates, however, had the 
advantage of bemg better posted and being on the defensive. McDowell 
advanced to the attack early on the morning of the 2l6t, his army being 
divided into three columns under generals Tyler, Hunter, and Heintzelman. 
Hunter on the right, after hard fighting, drove the Confederates before him 
until stopped on the slope of a hill by the brigade of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson. 
.Tackson’s stubborn resistance, which won for him the sobriquet of “ Stone- 
wall,” checked the Federal assault until the arrival (about three o’clock in 
the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of Johnston’s conunand under Gen. 
Kirby Smith. Beauregard had bmn on the point of ordering a retreat, but 
the tide of battle now began to turn against McDowell. Eight thousand 
fresh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear of the Federal army, which 
was gradually forced from the field. McDowell vainly tried to stop the 
retreat, and finding that impossible, attempted to withdraw his forces in 
order. But confusion prevailed, and his army streamed toward Washington 
in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and Johnston retained the field, but 
their forces were too badly disorganised to attempt a pursuit. The losses 
showed hard fighting. The Federal loss in killed and wounded was about 
fifteen hundred the Confederates’ nineteen hundred, but over thirteen hun- 
dred Federals were reported missing. 

The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in 
the North; in the South the enthusiasm was unbounded. The ultimate 
result was probably more to the advantage of the North, for it wm awakened 
at last to a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the su^ 
pression of the secesmon movement meant. The South, on the other hand, 
suffered from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the 
battle at the North was the superseding of McDoweO by McCMlan. Mv 
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further movemeuts of importance were undertaken by either of the mai^ 
hoetile armiea in the east until October, the only opmtions worthy of note 
being a eontinuanoe of the eampaigna in the mountaina of western Virmoia 
in which General Roseorans was somewhat more successful than his ^n- 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

THE “TRENT” AFFAIR 

Before the war had been in progress many months occurred an inter- 
national incident which had a significant bearing upon the relations of both 
North and South with neutral European powers. This was the forcible 
seixure, on November 8th, by Captain Charles Wilkes and the United Statra 
sloop-of-war San Jacinto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed- 
erate commissioners to England and France respectively, en route to ^g- 
land from Havana on the English steamship Trent. At the outbreak of 
the war the South had hoped and exp^ted that England’s commercial 
mterest in keeping her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with 
sympathy on the Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid 
in money or munitions of war. In some degree their expectations were 
realised, for the sympathies of the higher classes in England were, at the 
beginning of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the South. The hasty 
action of the British government in recognising the Confederates as bellig- 
erents on May 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action 
on the part of France, was looked upon as being evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Palmerston ministry. But the tactful diplomacy of Charles 
Francis Adams, whom President Lmcoln sent as American representative to 
the Court of St. James, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englishmen of influence, had appar- 
ently stemmed the tide of hoetile feeling, when it was aroused anew by the 
seizure of the Confederate commissioners. 

Mason and Slidell had escaped from Charleston on a blockade-runner and 
had re-embarked at Havana on November 7th on the British steamer Trent 
On the next day the Trent was overhauled by the San Jacinto and the com- 
missioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were treated as 
prisoners of war. The news of the capture was at first received at the North 
with great joy. Wilkes was lauded as a national hero and received ovations at 
Boston and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of thanks. In England 
the seizure aroused a universal feeling of anger that was as unreasonable and 
extreme as were the Americans’ demonstrations of joy. The British gov- 
ernment at once demanded reparation, and in order to be prepared for a 
refusal dispatched thirty thousand troops to Halifax. Secretary ^wwd was 
rather disposed to assert American rights, believing that he had behind him 
the great public opinion of the North, But Lincoln, who declared that “ we 
fought Great Britain for insisting by theory and practice on the right to do 
precisely what Captain Wilkes has done,” counselled moderation. In this 
ne was upheld by several members of his cabinet and by the more conservative 
sentiment at the North. Secretary Seward therefore informed Great Britain 
that the American government disavowed the act of Wilkes, and the com- 
missioners were released and proceeded to England. The better opinion in 
Elngland was anxious to defend itself from any charge of sympathy for the 
Confederate cause arising from this affair, and the London Times voiced this 
sentiment when it decla^, “ We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes.” 
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FORTS HEmiT AND DONELSON 

It was early evidmit titat the attenoDt to maintdn Kentaeky in s position 
of neutrality could not be successful. Tlie ideographical location of the state, 
if nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation would 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of securing 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that either side 
would neglect to attempt control of the Tennessee and Cumberland idvjMS, 
two of the most important militory thoroughfares into the heart of the Col* 
federacy. The Confederate seizure of Columbus on the Missisupid was 
followed by General Grant’s occupation of Paducah at the mouth of the 
Tennessee. The state was thus forced into the struggle, and on Sept^ber 
20th, 1861, its legislature called for troops to support the Union cause. 

The campaigns that followed develop^ into a struggle for the control of 
the waterways. The Confederates fortified Columbus, New Madrid, and 
Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, and erected Fort Henry on the Tennes- 
see and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. Along this line of defence, with 
Bowling Green in Kentucky as an outpost and Nashville as a centre. General 
Albert Sidney Johnston distributed his forces. Against these were pitted 
Federal forces under General Don Carlos Buell at Louisville and General 
Ulysses S. Grant at Cairo, all being at the time under the supreme command 
of General Halleck. The first Federal attack on this line came on November 
7tb when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed the Confed- 
erates under General Pillow at Belmont, opposite Columbus, but was com- 
pelled to abandon the place on the reinforcement of Pillow by General Leo- 
nidas Polk, who commanded at Columbus. No more fighting of importance 
occurred until January, 1862, when the Federal forces moved forward all 
along the line. General James A. Garfield conducted a short but sharp 
campaign in eastern Kentucky, culminating in the defeat of the Confederates 
under Gen. Humphrey Marshall at Prestonburg (January 10th). On Janu- 
ary 19th General George H. Thomas won a decisive victory over the combined 
Confederate forces of generals Crittenden and Zolliconer at Mill Springs. 
Gf^neral Zollicofler was killed; and this, the first substantial Union victory 
in the West, gave great encouragement to the Federal armies. By these 
victories eastern Kentucky was freed from Confederate occupation. 

Halleck now determined to break the centre of the Confraerate line of 
defence, and for that purpose despatched General Grant with seventeen thou- 
sand troops and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gun-boats up the 
Tennessee river to Fort Heniy, General Tilghman, the ^nfederate com- 
mander, realised the futility of resistance, and sending the bulk of his forces 
to reinforce Fort Donelson, surrendered after a mock defence. 

Leaving a strong garrison at Fort Henry, Grant at once prepared to 
advance with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Donelson, where he was des- 
tined to win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donel- 
Bon almost impregnable, and had placed in it a force larger by six thousand 
than Grant’s attacking army, under the command of Gten. John B. Floyd, 
late smretary of war in Buchanan’s cabinet. On February 12th Grant, 
marching across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confederate forti- 
fications. On the following day he attacked and was repulsed. ’That night 
arrived Foote with his gun-boats and General Lew Wallace with his division 
of infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire 
from the Confederate guns comp^ed him to retire down the stream with 
two of his gun-boats disabled. He himself was severely wounded. 
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13u^ night Floyd, retStSag that Qimnt’s W Mp oPt^ ttoopt now dntenm- 
bemd his, after consolting with his two sabortncMtes, Pillow and Bnokner, 
deteimined to out his way out to Nashville. Early the next numiing this 
attempt was made. Ten thousand men were hurled i^n the dividon com* 
mandra by General McOemand, which after a gallant defence, was forced by 
lack of ammunition to retire. If the Confeaerates had followed up this 
advantage they might indeed have obtuned what they sought — a clear road 
to Nashville. But General Pillow, who oonunanded the assault, with almost 
inaudible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once saw his 
advantage and gave orders to his tro^ to retake their former position. At 
the same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave and experienced 
sddier, to assault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com- 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and in the 
face of a withering fire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
fixed bayonets carried an important position which practically commanded 
the entire fort. This position he was able to hold. At the same time Wal- 
lace and McClemand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort was more closely invested than ever. 

At a council of war held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for malversation of government funds while in the cabinet, 
declared that he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention to follow 
suit; and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon fell, 
expressed his determination of surrendering on the following day. Floyd and 
Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. Buckner’s 
attempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next day were terminated by 
Grant’s famous “ unconditional surrender” reply. The fort and 11,500 men 
were therefore surrendered. Grant had lost m all three thousand men; the 
Confederate casualties were not nearly so great. 

"The capture of Fort Donelson,” says Ropes,* “was not a great affair, 
judged by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strategical 
results it was one of the turning points of the war. The whole system of the 
Confederate defence in the West had been broken up.” Bowling Green and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to construct 
a completely new line of defence. 

ISLAND NUMBER 10 AND PEA RIDGE 

After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still miuntained strongly 
intrenched positions at New Madrid and Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, 
and agamst these, as a preliminary to opening up the latter river, early in 
March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some twenty thousand 
men. The Mississippi here makes a double loop, New Madrid lying at the 
bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the bottom of the southern, 
loop. New Madrid was first made untenable by cutting it off from its source 
of supply, and it capitulated on March 17th. Ihe cwture of Island Number 
10 was more difScult, although in this undertaking*Fope had the support of 
Flag-Officer Foote and his gun-boat flotilla. Finally, with much labour, a 
canal twelve miles long was cut across the isthmus made by the bend in the 
river, traiwports were floated through from which troops were landed below 
the island, and on April 7th a oombmed land and water attack was followed 
by the surreoder of the island with its valuable stores. The chief result of 
these suceessee was tin opoiing of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 

While the t^nratioos against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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A two days' 






ensued (March 7fo-8fo). At the end of 


first 

day’s fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, Itot Van 
Dorn’s troops were not well oigani^, and a vigorous flank attack ot General 
Sigel on the second day rraulted in a decisive Federal victory. 'The result 
secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and practically clsared 
it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. 


THE “monitor” and THE “meREIMAC” 

At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fi^t 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It was the first combat between 
ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, foe frigate 
Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confed- 
erates had raised her, converted her into an ironclad, and renamed her the 
Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with 
sheets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted wifo an iron 
ram. On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as she was stUl commonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, Mknd attacked foe 
Federal fleet. After a fierce but unavuling resistance on the part of foe 
frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, both were destroyed. 
The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled agmnst the Merrimac' s iron sides, 
and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 

On the next morning the Merrimac returned to the scene of her previous 
day’s victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fleet. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation 
at the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Merrimac 
exacting tribute from every seaport on foe North Atlantic coast. It was 
not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with 
the destroyer. 

But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolifo. 
Ropes ^ calls this opportune coming of the Monitor “the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war.” This little low-decked, tuneted 
iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as “a raft 
with a cheese-box on it,” had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after 
models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Merrimac bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully elnded 
the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close Tanae, but neither 
was able to inflict any serious damage on the ofoer. Gommoaore Buchanan 




was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriouriy hurt. After he was 
wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, whereupon the Merrimac 
took advantage of the cessation of foe firing to return to Norfolk. The fi|^t 
Itself wasadraw, but the ml advantage was with foe Monitor, for foe Fedlenl 
fleet had bem saved, foe idea of foe mvineibility of the Merrimac shown to 
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be false. The latter was not agf^ taken into action, and when Norfolk was 
abandoned a few months later she was burned by the Confederates.a 

THB BATTLE OF SHILOH 

l^neral Grant, immediately after the fall of Donelson, prepared to ascend 
the Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defence along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on 
the Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupied a very 
strong position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the arnval of Gen- 
eral Buell with his army from Nashville. After the junction of the two 
armies, amounting to more than seventy thousand men, it was intended to 
move in overwhelming force on Corinth. When Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
learned of Grant’s presence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
thousand men, he decided to advance suddenly and surprise him, in the hope 
of winning a victory before Buell’s arrival. Circumstances so delayed the 
operation that Buell’s advance division had arrived at Savannah, only nine 
miles below Pittsburg Landing, on the evening before the attack was made. 
There has been much discussion as to whether Grant was really surprised on 
the Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates charged upon 
his camp. It is perfectly clear that he was not aware of the presence of 
Johnston’s force in his neighbourhood, and did not expect any attack to ^ 
made before the middle of the week. When the firing began on Sunday 
morning Grant was nine miles distant at Savannah. The division of Lew 
Wallace, seven thousand men, was at Crump’s Landing, five miles below the 
scene of the battle. The position at Pittsburg Landing, where the principal 
command was exercised by generals McClemand and Sherman, was a strong 
one, protected on three sides by creeks, which were swollen with backwater 
from the great river. The open front towards the southwest, marked by a 
rude meeting-house known as Shiloh church, ought to have been protected 
by earthworks; this precaution, however, had been neglected. Johnston’s 

E lan was to attack by his right flank and cut off the Union army from Pitts- 
urg Landing, which would involve its destruction or capture; but his attack 
was not correctly planned for that purpose. His force was not sufficiently 
massed upon his right, and his main blow was directed too near the Federal 
centre. The attack was conducted with magnificent gallantry, but the resist- 
ance of the Federal troops was very obstinate, and although their organisa- 
tion was much impaired it was with great slowness that they were push^ 
back.^ About the middle of the forenoon the Union generals, Benjamin 
I^ntiss, S. A. Hurlbut, and W. H. L. Wallace, secured a difficult position, 
since known as the Hornets’ Nest, and maintained it until late in tne after- 
noon d^ite all the efforts of the Confederates. Early in the afternoon, while 
assaulting this position, Johnston was killed, and the command devolved 
upon General Beauregard. [Here too fell W. H. L. Wallace. The Union 
forces were steadily driven back toward the Landing; in one of the move- 
ments General Prentiss and part of his command were cut off and captured. 
Nightfall alone brought a cessation of hostilities. At the end of tne first 
day’s fighting the victory was undoubtedljr with the Confederates.] _ Lew 
Wallace’s division had been greatly delayed in its march by imperfect infor- 
mation, and Nelson’s division of Buell’s army had been equally delayed by 
the detestable ^ring roads; but at nightfall both these divisions arrived 
upon the battlefield, adding fifteen thousand fresh men to the Union force; 
and so many steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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of BueU’fl divisions were comfortably brought up the river during the night. 
It was evident that Beauregard’s battle on Monday was fought, not so much 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This be 
accompliwed. In the afternoon he withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federate too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 
twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federate lost besides 
three thousand piteoners. It was an important victory for the Federate, 
inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blamed Grant for 
the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him for the 
victory.”* 

Ropes,*’ probably the most brilliant military historian of the war, in criti- 
cising Grant’s movements after the battle, says: “There was no reason why 
Grant should not promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. It was a case where the enemy were in full retreat, and that 
too, after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the 
second. But Grant did not act at all. He utterly failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity. And no better opportunity than this was ever presented to a Fed- 
eral general during the war.’’" 

FAEnAGUT AT NEW ORLEANS (1862) ’ 

The blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly difficult to keep intact, 
and several privateers, as well as many merchantmen, had been able to break 
through. Among these the ram Manassas steamed down the river, and 
made a sudden diversion among the blockading squadron; but it was of 
short duration, and quite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, near New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. General 
Benjamin F. Butler had charge of this department, but had brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral David G. Farragut, with David D. Porter second in 
command, reached the place in the early spring of 1862 to see what could be 
done. The capture of New Orleans would not only exert a very depressing 
effect upon the Confederates, but the city would also serve as a base for 
operations up the Mississippi, in connection with those already moving 
down. 

The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotilla. Farragut moored his mortar-boats below the forts, back of a bend 
in the river, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to 
secure the city, he determined to try the experiment of running his fleet past 
the forts, and thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted 
and of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the Confed- 
erates, it was successfully accomplished, and the next day Farragut took 
possession of New Orleans, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his 
approach (April 25 th). 

Porter shortly afterwards received the surrender of the forts — it is 
claimed on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson — and they 
were duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops. 

It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal work, such as 
he was called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac- 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his regime. 
There was, however, just complaint against him in matters connected with 

[‘ Reprinted by penniesion of Houghton, MifBin and Company. Copyright, 1897, by 
Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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triilli; nor did be make the least attempt to mix suavity of method with 
si^reagih of aotioa m his government of the city.^ 


THE PENINSXTLAS CAMPAIGN 

After his defeat at Bull Run General McDowell, as we have seen, was 
superseded in the command of the Army of the Potomac by General George 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military organiser, 
spent the succeeding months to good advantage in constructing a real army 
out of the disorganised, untrained mass of volimteers he found at his dis- 
posal. On November 1st, 1861, General Winfield Scott, who had up to this 
time retained nominal command of the armies of the United States, was 
retired, and McClellan was made commander-in-chief. 

Shortly before this (October 21st) the two opposing armies had uninten- 
tionally met in a fierce battle at Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac above Wash- 
ington, in which the Union forces were defeated with considerable loss, includ- 
ing their gallant conunander. Colonel E. D. Baker, United States senator 
from Oregon. This engagement was the result of an isolated operation, 
however, and not of a forward movement. So also was the battle of Draines- 
ville, a Union victory in December. Throughout the North now began a 
demand for an advance, but all through the winter McClellan’s troops 
remained inactive in their quarters. It was not until well into March, 1862, 
that McClellan, his command now again restricted to the Army of the 
Potomac, began a movement which he had long had in mind. This was the 
transfer of his army of one hundred and twenty thousand men to Fortress 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by the James and York rivers, which was 
accomplished in the three weeks beginning March 17th. From Fortress Mon- 
roe McClellan advanced toward Richmond, his objective point, as far as 
Yorktown, where he found his way blocked by a Confederate army of eleven 
thousand under General Magruder. At this moment McClellan learned that 
President Lincoln had detached McDowell’s corps from his army and detained 
it to ensure the defence of Washington. This action of the president McClel- 
lan always declared to be responsible for his subsequent failure. 

Without attempting to carry the works by assault — a step which a more 
energetic general would at least have tried — McClellan settled down to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting elaborate intrenchments and batteries, only 
to find when he was at last ready to open fire (May 3rd) that Magruder had 
slipped away toward Richmond. A pursuit was at once ordered, and at 
Williamsburg Longstreet was found awaiting them (May 5th). A spirited 
assault was successfully resisted during the day, with a loss of some 2,200 
to the Union forces and 600 to the Confederates. The Confederates with- 
drew under cover of night, and McClellan leisurely continued his advance up 
the Peninsula, arriving at the Chickahominy May 21st. 

It was during this interval that events occurred in the Shenandoah Valley 
that for a time placed McClellan’s peninsular operations in jeopardy. Two 
small armies had been left in that locality under Ba&ks and Fremont rei^c- 
tively. It had been planned to have these two forces join to crush the Con- 
federate forces of “ Stonewall ” Jackson, by whom they were opposed. But 
this brilliant strategist, whose force had been increased to twenty thousanch 
completely frustrate their designs, and by a brilliant manoeuvre defeated 
Banra at Winchester on May 25th and advanced so close to Washington as 
to fill that city with consternation. McDowell was then sent to drive him 
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awayi bui anin evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded eiBidh and joined tiH* 
Qiain Confederate army near Richmond. 

Before Jackson had effected this junction, however, McGellaa had 
fought and won a bloody two days’ battle at Fair Oaks (May Slst-June Ist). 
This conflict had been precipita^ by Johnston, who had taken advanta^ 
of a mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and bad fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzelman and Keyes which had' crossed the Chickahominy. 
Th^ two generals resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior num- 
bers, but were slowly pressed back. Defeat seemed certain when General E. 
V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen Cbickahominy on 
bridges of his own constniction, arrived on the scene of battle at the cntical 
moment. Sumner’s spirited attack threw Johnston’s forces into confusion, 
the latter commander himself being seriously wounded. The battle was 
renewed the next morning, but the Confederates soon gave up the fight and 
withdrew from the field. The losses were heavy, aggregating five thousand 
for the Union and six thousand for the Confederate forces. McClellan made 
no attempt to follow up this victory — having an apparently good excuse in 
his inability to transfer the rest of his army across the river. The battle, 
therefore, though one of the bloodiest thus far fought, was really only impor- 
tant in the improvement it effected in the morale of the Federal army. Mc- 
Clellan again took up his careful advance on the Confederate capital, and by 
June 25th he had reached a point only four miles from Richmond, the church 
spires of which could be seen in the distance. 


THE SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND 


General Johnston’s wound at Fair Oaks incapacitated him from continu- 
ing as commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, and he was therefore 
succeeded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. The change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilliant soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strategist and organiser whicn have placed him in the front rank of generals 
of all ages. During the month following Fair Oaks, while McClellan remained 
inactive within sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to strengthen his 
defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of some ninety thou- 
sand. At last, toward the end of June, McClellan was ready to move forward 
with his hundred thousand men. The first fight — the first of the seven days’ 
battles — was fought at Mechanicsville, June 26th, 1862, where Lee’s forces, 
being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On the following day took place the 
much fiercer battle of Gaines’ Mill. In this engagement Fitz-John Porter, 
commanding McClellan’s right, consisting of some thirty thousand troops, 
sustained for hours a furious attack of mmost twice as many Confederate, 
retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall after each side had lost upward 
of seven thousand, almost three thousand of Porter’s casualties consisting, 
however, of captured. Although Lee retained possession of the field, his 
losses were out of all proportion to the value of his success. 

At this juncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Richmond had h^ not been misled into believing Lee’s forces twice 
their actual strength. But he had other plans, and by the morning of the 
28th his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on the James 
river. 


^ McClellw had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who h^ expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations accord- 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made haste to attack the 
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retreating Federal army, but was twice repulsed by their rear-guard at Sav- 
age’s Station and Allen’s Farm. On June 30th the Confederates made a mote 
general attack all along the line at Glendale or Frazier’s Farm, but were again 
checked with great loss. That night McClellan concentrated his entire force 
on Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe of the seven 
davs’ battle was fought. ’The battle lasted all day, but the determined Con- 
federate assaults were all successfully resisted. The result was a complete 
Union victorjr, the loss to their forces aggregating some 1,600 in killed and 
wounded, while the Confederate loss was over 5,000. The seven days’ fight- 
ing had resulted in a loss of 15,849 killed, wounded, and missing to the Army 
of the Potomac, and 20,135 to the Army of Northern Virginia. “Neverthe- 
less,” says Ropes,^ “ the moral and political effect of the whole series of 
movements and battles was entirely to the advantage of the Confederates. 
Facts are stubborn things; and there was no denying that McClellan had been 
forced to give up his position on the Chickahominy, where he was wi thin 
eight of the steeples of Richmond, and to retire, followed — pursued, in fact 
— by his enemies to the river James, to a point twenty or thirty miles from 
the Confederate capital. The abrupt change of the part played by the Fed- 
eral general from the rule of the invader to that of the retreating and pursued 
enemy was too dramatic not to arrest general attention.” 

pope’s VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN (1862) 

In the last days of June, 1862, while McClellan was still struggling on the 
peninsula, the commands of McDowell, Banks, and Fremont were consoli- 
dated under the name of the Army of Virginia and placed under the command 
of General John Pope, who had won prominence by his victory at Island 
Number 10. On July 11th, General Halleck was called to Washington and 
made commander-in-chief of all the land forces of the United States. 

Pope early in August prepared to make an aggressive campaign into Vir- 
ginia, nis army having now been reinforced by part of McClellan’s force. 
Lee, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fear of McClellan, had despatched 
“ Stonewall ” Jackson again to the North to face Pope. The first encounter 
between the hostile forces took place at Cedar Mountain, where Jackson 
repulsed a furious attack made by half as large a force under Banks 
(August 9th). By August 25th McClellan’s army had left the peninsula and 
Porter’s and Heintzelman’s corps were now acting with Pope. Lee also had 
moved northward with most of his army to support Jackson, and thence- 
forth Pope was on the defensive. Meanwhile skirmishes and small engage- 
ments were taking place daily. J. E. B. Stuart in of one his daring raids com- 
pletely circled the Union army, and Jackson captured the Union stores at 
Manassas. On August 29th took place the sanguinary battle of Groveton. 
General Hooker under Pope’s orders made the first attack on Jackson, not 
aware of the fact that he had already been strongly reinforced by Longstreet. 
Porter, whom Pope had ordered to turn Jackson^s flank, was prevented from 
such a movement by the necessity of holding Longstreet in check. Fighting 
was resumed next morning (August 30th), and fromithe fact that the second 
day’s battle took place on exactly the same ground upon which McDowell 
was defeated in July, 1861, it has been called the second battle of Bull Run. 
Porter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the attack but were 
repulsed with great loss, and a counter attack of Longstreet gradu^ly forced 
Pope’s army back upon Centreville. On September 1st, the third day of 
continuous fighting, rope withdrew toward Washington, fighting en route 
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the blo^y battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life* The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand; of the Fed* 
erals about fourteen thousand, h^ of whom, however, were prisoners. Ropes * 
Bays, in summing up Pope’s failure, that on the morning of August 30tti it 
was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it against 
any assault Lee could have made. ‘‘ He made, however,” he continues, “ the 
fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, neglecting all pre- 
cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 30th) was badly beaten; still 
he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that day changed the 
whole aspect of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as a failure. It was 
a confession of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it lost him the 
remaining confidence of his soldiers.” 

ANTIETAM 

Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the short- 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was assigned 
the task of reorganising his own and Pope’s forces into the Army of the 
Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had b^n 
moulded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective army. 

after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invasion of Maryland, 
and McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to head him 
off. On September 14th the forces of Franklin, Burnside, and Reno won 
two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. General Reno 
was among the Federal killed. On the following day, however, a Confed- 
erate force under Jackson and McLaws captured a Federal force of twelve 
thousand at Harper’s Ferry without any serious attempt being made to 
defend the place. 

Lee’s main army meanwhile had taken up a strong position at Sharps- 
burg, on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a stream emptying into the 
Potomac above Harper’s Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on 
this field on September 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. Lee’s force 
was not as large as McClellan’s, but by the disposition of his troops and his 
mode of attacking in succession instead of m masse he managed to meet the 
Federal force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sharp attack on Lee’s left on the nijjht of the 
16th, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by Jack- 
son at the little Dunker church. All day long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed about this point. On the left Burnside’s slow attack, not undertaken 
until afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two armies, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day’s fighting in all the war, ceased the con- 
flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops from 
what Dodge l characterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a strategic 
defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt at an invasion of the North. 
The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, which points to it as 
the bloodiest battle thus, far fought in the war except Shiloh. Ropes ^ says 
that it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on the 17th of Sep- 
tember than on any single day in the whole war.” ‘‘The battle,” says this 
same historian, ‘‘ was in every light most creditable to General Lee and his 
army, and of General Lee’s personal management of the battle nothing but 
praise can be uttered.” 

Had McClellan known that Lee was practicallv out of ammunition and 
that his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag- 
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gling, he would probably have followed up and crushed him. But he was 
agam held back oy his absurd and unreasonable fear of the strength of his 
aoveraary. It was five weeks before he crossed the Potomac, in response to 
the urgent commands of President Lincoln and General Halleck, and moved 
into Virginia. He had proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on November 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command and super- 
s^ed by General Burnside. 


THE CAMPAION OF 1862 IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 

After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which 
was abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under General 
Buell now became the centre of interest. Early in the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Chattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con- 
federate general, Braxton Bragg. Later in the summer Bragg moved north- 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his lieutenant. General Kirby 
Smith, to take Lexington and threaten Cincinnati. Buell reached Louisville 
tefore Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force. 
Bragg retreated but Buell overtook him at Perry ville (October 8th, 1862), 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000 and 
Bragg a thousand less. Bragg, however, continued his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell’s dilatory tactics made good his escape into Tennessee. 
Cor^laints against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by General 
W. 0. Rosecrans. Elson « points out an interesting parallel between Bragg’s 
invasion of Kentucky and Lee’s invasion of Maryland. Both ended in 
failure,” he says. “ In each case the Confederate commander withdrew after 
the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The parallel is notable 
also between McClellan and Buell. Both were good disciplinarians, but 
lacking in the fire and dash necessary to an offensive campaign. Both were 
successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from border- 
state soil.” 

During the same period covered by this campaign General Rosecrans 
was winning at luka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him as Buell's 
successor. In the battle of luka (September 19th), Rosecrans had admin- 
istered a sharp defeat to Sterling Price. Two weeks later at Corinth he was 
in turn attacked by Price and Van Dorn (October 3rd and 4th), but won 
a brilliant victory, losing only 2,600 men to the Confederates’ 4,200. 

After taking command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Amy 
of the Cumberland, Rosecrans remained for some weeks quietly in Nashville. 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou- 
sand men m three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, toward 
Bragg’s headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles distant. The 
armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone river. The fierce 
onset of General Hardee turned the Union right under McCook, but the stand 
of Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans sav^ the day and the lint 
day’s battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the new year the amies 
rested preparmg for a renewal of the conflict on the next. The battle of 
January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory for the Union 
arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg’s ten thousanc^ 
but the latter’s immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with his crippled 
army opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the following 
summer. 
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EMANCIPATION 

For the first y(»r and a half of the war President Lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the strug^ a 
war for the preservation of the Union. He realised that the mass w the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an abolition war. As 
Woodrow Wilson & says, had the war been short and immediately decisive for 
the Union, the Federal power would not have touched slavery in the states. 
But the war had dragged on, it showed no signs of ending, and despite his 
natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the president had to 
acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that direction. 

Indeed many steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As 
early as May, 1861, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to 
return slaves to their owners, declaring them to be “ contraband of war,” a 
phrase which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. 
Then (August, 1861) came the first of congress’ confiscation acts, which 
applied to slaves, and General Fremont’s aisallowed order already men- 
tioned. A similar order of Gen. David Hunter in South Carolina was over- 
ruled in 1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all territories of the United States, which then existed or in the 
future should be acquired. 

To the same congress the president addressed a special message urging 
the co-operation of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second confisca- 
tion act, passed July 17th, 1862, pronounced free all slaves who should seek 
the protection of the government, if their owners had been directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President Lincoln, to the 
surprise of most of his cabinet, read them the draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation which he proposed should take effect on January let, 1863. 

At Seward’s advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation 
until after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more 
radical republicans continued to denounce the president’s inaction. Horace 
Greeley’s famous open letter to the president, ‘‘ The Prayer of Twenty MU- 
iions,” appeared in the New York Tribune, and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he personally desired emancipation, but that his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 

By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu- 
late the North if the war were made a war against slavery as well as for the 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dread of foreign interven- 
tion would be practically eliminated and the South be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. 

Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminary 
proclamation giving notice that unless the Southern states returned to their 
allegiance to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
the slaves within their « borders free. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January Ist, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the simple state- 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Uncoln’s own explanation vraa 
that “ measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the constitution through the preservation of 
the nation. Ri^t or wrong, I assumed this ground.” 
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FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANGELLOR8V1LLB , 

General Ambrose E. Burnside had been one of McCSeUan'f staunchest 
friends, and had been besides a loyal supporter of the administration. Twice 
he bad refused the offer of the command, declaring himself to be incompetent 
for such authority. Powerful influences were brought to bear upon him 
Washington, his friends told him, had asserted a similar disbelief in his own 
abilities. “ It was left, however,” says a recent writer (Elson »), “ for Burnside 
to do what Washington never did — to prove his assertion to be true.” 
Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the first by not 
having the fullest confidence of his corps commanders. Realising this, he 
made the mistake of not seeking their advice to the extent he should have 
done. 

The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely 
thirty miles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was encamped 
about Warrenton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions com- 
manded respectively by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, Burnside 
abandoned McClellan’s carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at 
once against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eighty thousand veteran 
tro(^ on the heights of Fredericksburg on the lower Rappahannock. 

Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortified 
Marye’s Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render the 
success of an attack from the front almost impossible. Yet against this posi- 
tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. But the force of 
his attack was weakened by lack of concert between his wings under Sumner 
and Franklin. These officers and their troops did all that mortal men could 
do. Again and again, in spite of the most terrible losses, they tried to carry 
the Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces were drawn together 
into Fredericksburg and thence transported across the river. The loss to 
Burnside’s army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less than half as many. 
“ No other such useless slaughter,” says Dodge,^ “ with the exception perhaps 
of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war.” 

Burnside in desperation declared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. Lee, who, 
had he knowm the extent of the Union losses, might have followed up his 
repulse by a successful offensive campaim, let the opportunity slip. 

As for the Army of the Potomac, it had never b^n so demoralised. It 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of his officers and 
men, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was entrusted to General Joseph Hooker, who at once set at work to reor- 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to act.® 

General Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raid 
on Lee’s communications intended to move about bis left ana far to his rear; 
but sheer blundering robbed thjs diversion of any good results. He followed 
up this raid by a feint under Sedgwick Mow Frraericksburg, while he hinti- 
self so cleverly stole a march on L^ by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy’s left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 

But there Hooker paused. Indecision seized his mind. He frittered 
away a precious day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter had 
recovered himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feeling his 
adversary, ” Fighting Joe ” retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while 
Lee, with half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. The 
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^rrain to'wliieh tine Xituy of tiiel'otoinac had been time withdrawn was well 
mmpA. it maai Wb vaet ottangleinent of seeoDd growth timber and chap- 
mrr^, to tbe lalt degree unfitted for ^maliOBOVres of an army. 

With hiiNttttted rashness, but relying on his adverse’s vacillation, Lee 
divided his army and sent Jackson around Hooker’s right to take li^ in 
reverse and out him off from United States Ford, whiie his own constant 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weakened 
his right by blind demonstrations in his front, and enabled Jackson to com- 
plete his manoeuvre and to crush at a blow the 11th corps (0. O. Howard’s) 
which held that flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of his greatest triumph “Stonewall” Jackson fell at the hands of 
his own men. 

On the morrow, with “Jackson” for a watchword, by dint of massed 
blows upon Hooker’s lines where but one man in three was put under fire, 
Lee fairly drove the Union army into a comer, from whence its dazed com- 
mander, with eighty thousand inen, cried aloud for succour to Sedgwick’s 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Frederic^burg. 
Under quite impossible orders this gallant soldier captured Marye’s Heights, 
where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, and advanced towards his 
chief. But Lee, trusting to Hooker’s panic to keep him bottled up, turned 
upon Sedgwick, drove him across the river after an all-day’s fight, and again 
confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nerveless, sought safety in retreat to his 
old camps. 

This ten days’ passage at arms was glorious to the Confederate soldier’s 
valour and to his leader’s skill, while the Federals lost all save honour. With 
an effective only half as great, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker when- 
ever he had struck him. While a fraction of the Union forces were being 
decimated, the rest were held by Hooker in the leash at places where they 
were uselessly fretting to join their brothers in the fray.’a 

THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG' 

With one voice the South, inspired by the successes of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to 
this demand, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed the Potomac and concentrated 
his army at Hagerstown, Maryland, in preparation for an invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, leaving Hill and Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Hooker’s late 
movements had shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but nei^er 
Lincoln nor Halleck, remembering Chancellorsville, could have entire confi- 
dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in his resigna- 
tion, which was at once accepted.'' 

Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand. As a corps commander, or 
with orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he was unsurpas^ 
in bravery, devotion and skill. For the burden of supreme command he 
had neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood in lieu of 
self-reliance. • 

Into Hooker’s place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham- 
Mred by Halleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the invaders. 
Lwell was at York, and Carlisle might cross the Susquehanna and capture 
the capital of the state. Meade therefore moved northward from Fred- 

, [' Reprinted from Theodore A. Dodec’s Bird'll- Eye View of the Civil War, by permission 
or ilougDtoii, Mifflin, and Company. Copyriglit, 1897, by Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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erieksburg, intent upon loosening Lee’s grip on that river. This he effected, 
and Longstreet and Hill were ordered, not towards Harrisburg, but through 
tte South Mountain passes ; for Lee, as soon as he knew of Meade’s direc- 
tion, became fearful for his communications. And he was moreover troubled 
b^ the. naked defence of Richmond, which prize could have been secured by a 
vigorous attack by General Dix from Fort Monroe with more ease than at 
any time during the war had the attempt been made. Lee, therefore, deter- 
mined to draw back and make a diversion east of the South Mountain range 
to engage Meade’s attention. Lee’s plan of invasion had been thwarted; 
but his army must be defeated. 

Having divined the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 
line of Pipe Creek for his defence, and threw his left wing, preceded by cav- 
alry, forward to Gettysburg as a mask. Lee also aimed to secure this point, 
for it controlled the roads towards the Potomac. The 1st and 11th corps 
met the van of Lee’s army under A. P. Hill, on the north of the now historic 
town. A severe engagement ensued, in which doughty General Reynolds 
lost his life, and the I'ederals, after Ewell came upon the field, were driven 
back through the town with heavy loss, but unpursued. Hill and Ewell 
waited for Ixingstreet. This check to the enemy’s advance led to results 
worth all the sacrifice. 

Few conflicts of modern times have become so familiar, in art and story, 
as the battle of Gettysburg. Only its chief features need be recalled. South 
of the quiet little town, covering the road to Baltimore, lies a chain of hillocks 
and bluffs shaped like a fish-hook. At the barb rises Culp’s Hill, along the 
back what is known as Cemetery Hill, and the shank, running north and 
south, is formed by a hilly slope terminating in a rocky, wooded peak, called 
Round Top, having Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
retreating Unionists were rallied and speedily reinforced, while Meade, at 
Hancock’s suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secure 
it. 

Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own troops, and forgetting that 
he had promised his corps commanders that he would not in this campaign 
assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give battle. Longstreet’s preference 
was to seize the Emmetsburg road beyond the Union left, and manoeuvre 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with Wash- 
ington. But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the natural out- 
come of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. Lee was morally 
unable to decline battle. He could not imperil the high-strung confidence of 
his men. 

As the second day dawned he must, however, hav'e watched with throb- 
bing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on just such a 
formidable crest as he himself had held at Marye’s Heights. For Lee gauged 
better than his men the fighting qualities of his foe. 

His general line lay along Seminary Ridge, parallel to Cemetery Hill, and 
about a mile distant, with his left thrown round and through the town to a 
point opposite Culp’s, in order, Longstreet, Hill, Ewell. He was thus formed 
in concave order of battle, the Army of the Potomac having been thrown by 
the lay of the land into substantially the convex order. 

By noon Lee had perfected his plans, and Longstreet opened an attack 
on a weak salient thrown out by Sickles from the general line of the Union 
left towards the Emmetsburg road. The possession of Round Top would 
take the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles’ position, an outward angle, could 
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be enfiladed in both directions, and if lost would seriously compromise this 
point. Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advantage thus offered. 
But the foresight of Warren, after a desperate stmmle, secured Round Top; 
and though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his smient, he secured only an 
apparent benefit not commensurate with his loss. 

^ On the Union extreme right, Ewell had meanwhile gained a foothold on 
Culp’s Hill, and, as night feU, Lee was justified in feelmg that the morrow 
would enable him to carry the entire ridge. For he beKeved that he had 
effected a breach in both flanks of the Army of the Potomac. Indeed at the 
close of the second day the gravity of the situation induced Meade to cdl 
a council of his corps commanders. It was determined to abide the result 
at that spot. Officers and men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 

Lee was tactically in error as to Longstreet’s supposed success on the left. 
It had in reality rectified Sickles’ position. The real line of the Federal army 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight attacked Ewell in force, and after 
a hard tussle wrenched from him the ground commanding Culp’s. Thus Lee 
had failed to effect a permanent lodgment on either Federal flank, and Meade 
had thrown up strong field works to defend them. There was no resource for 
him but to break the Federal centre. 

He accordingly massed nearly one hundred and fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and at one o’clock p. m. opened fire. Owing to the limited space for 
the batteries, barely eighty guns from the Federal side could answer this 
spirited challenge. For two hours lasted the fiery duel, when Lee launched 
Pickett, “the Ney of the rebel army,” with a column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive a wedge into the centre of the Union line. A column charged 
with so desperate a duty — the forlornest of forlorn hopes — should contain 
none but picked troops. Pettigrew’s division in the assaulting column was 
unable to hold its own. And though Pickett’s Virginians actually ruptured 
Hancock’s line and a few of the men penetrated some fifty yards beyond, he 
met an array in front and flank which rolled him back with fearful loss. Lee’s 
last chance of success was wrecked. 

The instinct of a great commander might have seized this moment for 
an advance in force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously held 
what he had already won, rather than gain more at greater risk. Beaten, 
but not dismayed, Lee spent all the morrow and until after daylight next 
day preparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to invite attack. And he would 
have met it stoutly. But Meade wa.« content. He would adventure nothing. 
He had won the credit of defeating his enemy; he lost the chance of destroy- 

a him. He may be justified in this, but not in failing to follow up Lee’s 
iberate retreat with greater vigour. It must however be admitted that 
in almost all campaigns, a similiar criticism may be passed — after the event. 
There is always a term to the endurance and activity of armies and their com- 
manders. 

In this most stubborn battle of modem days the Federal army lost 23,000 
out of 93,000 engaged; the Confederates 22,500 out of 80,000 men, besides 
6,400 prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two and a Mf per 
cent., is unexampled irf so large a force. Lee retreated by way of Williams- 
port, undisturbed save at a distance, and after some days was followed across 
the Potomac by Meade. ^ The Confederate main line of defence was now 
reestablished to the south of the Potomac in the redon of the Wildem^, 
with centres at Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. Men and officers alike 
were forced to the conclusion that invasions of the North were not, on the 
whole, the best sort of operations in which to engage.® 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 

la the midsummer of 1862 Halleck was appointed general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, and in that capacity transferred his headquarters 
to Washington, leaving Grant in command at Corinth. His force had b^n 
so depleted by Halleck’s scattered operations that the Confederates now 
made an attempt to drive him down the Tennessee river. The result was, 
as we ^ve seen, the battles of luka and Corinth early in October, 1862. It 
was the prelude to Grant’s first movement against Vicksbuig. That city 
had been fortified and guarded by the Confederates in such wise that it was 
deemed impregnable, ahd it might well have been thought so. The place is 
situated on asteep and lofty bluff at the junction of thcYazoo river with the 
Mississippi. 

The latter flows in a serpentine course through a low flat basin about forty 
miles in width. It is perpetually changing its course, and the land on either 
side is intersected in all directions by sluggish streams and stagnant lakes, the 
remnants of its abandoned channels. In such a country operations with an 
army are impossible. At long intervals, however, the river flows entirely 
on one side of its basin and washes the foot of the steep hills by which it is 
bounded. Wherever such a cliff occurred, as at Columbus, Memphis, and 
other points, it was defended by the Confederates, and when they lost it they 
lost the river down to the next similiar point. Now the combination of cir- 
cumstances at Vicksburg was peculiar. Its position was too lofty to be taken 
by the fleet imaided, but the only direction from which it could be safely 
approached by an army was from the rear, that is to say, from the east; and 
tne correct line of approach was that of the Mississippi Central Railway with 
Memphis for the Federal base of supplies. For an army coming up or down 
the Mississippi the problem was almost insoluble. It was impossible to get 
in the rear of the city by landing to the north of it, for the approaches were 
there guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff which could shoot down any assail- 
ing emumn faster than it could advance. On the other hand, an army land- 
ing to the south of Vicksburg incurred the risk of starvation, since the guns 
of Vicksburg prevented supplies from passing down stream, while the guns 
of Port Hudson two hundred miles below equally prevented them from pass- 
ing up. Grant’s first movement against Vicksburg [in the autumn of 1862] 
was the correct one, along the Mississippi Central Railway; but because of 
his deficiency in cavalry, his line of communications was cut and he was obliged 
to retreat upon Corinth. Meanwhile [December, 1862] a separate expedition 
under General Sherman had been sent down the Mississippi river. It land^ 
at Chickasaw Bayou, and attempted to storm the works at Haines Bluff in 
order to gain a foothold to the north of Vicksburg. This enterprise met with 
a bloody repulse. [McClemand who succeeded Sherman made an expedition 
up the Arkansas River but was called back by Grant who complained that 
the main object of the campaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrirae 
succeeded, the result of which was that Grant felt obliged to abandon his first 
plan and take his whole army down the river to Vicksbuig. After arriving 
on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the mighty stronghold, the prob- 
lem before him was to get his army into its rear. Two fruitless months were 
spent in attempts to navigate the intricate and tortuous system of bayous 
in order either to land the army northwards without encountering the guns 
of Haines Bluff, or to carry supply-ships southwards by routes not commanded 
by the batteries of Vicksbuig. Meanwhile Grant’s popularity greatly de- 
clined, and President Lincoln was urged to remove him from command. But 
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Lincoln’s reply was, “I rather like the man; I guess we will try him a little 
longer.” At this crisis Grant conceived a most daring scheme; and havii^ 
heard it condemned by every one of his generals, he proceeded to tiy it on his 
own responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter’s fleet was taken down the 
nver betow the city, sustaining slight damage from its batteries. Feints were 
made to the northward, while the body of the army was rapidly marched 
to Bruinsburg, about twenty-five miles below Vicksburg. A crossing was 
effected near that place, and the Confederates were defeated in an obstinate 
battle at Port Gibson. This obliged them to evacuate Grand Gulf (May 3rd, 
1863), the strongest 'of the outposts to the southward. From Port Gibson 
Grant then proceeded to march northeasterly upon the city of Jackson, the 
capital of the state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat General Joseph 
E. Johnston who was approaching to relieve Vicksburg. Grant’s object 
was to throw himself between Johnston’s army and that of Pemberton, the 
commander at Vicksburg, and to defeat them in detail. In order to do this 
it was necessary for him to keep his army concentrated, and he could not spare 
troops to guard his line of communications with the Mississippi river. He 
therefore cut loose from his base altogether and conducted this marvellous 
campaign upon such food as his men could carry in their knapsacks or seize 
in the course of their march. To avert certain ruin it was necessary that he 
should be victorious at every point; and he was. Having defeated Johnston 
in two battles, at Raymond (May 12th) and again at Jac&on (May 14th), he 
instantly faced about to the west and marched against Pemberton who had 
come out to intercept his supposed line of communications. In a bloody 
battle at Champion Hill (May 16th) Pemberton was totally defeated, and 
his ruin was completed the next day at the Big Black river. Pemberton 
then retired into Vicksburg with the remnant of his force, while Sherman 
approached Haines Bluff in the rear and compelled the enemy to evacuate 
it. 'The supposed insoluble problem was now virtually at an end, for Grant’s 
line of supplies from the northward was opened and made secure. Mindful 
of the possibility that Johnston might sufficiently recover strength to inter- 
rupt operations. Grant tried to cariy Vicksburg by storm, and two assaults 
were made which were repulsed with great slaughter. He then resorted to 
siege operations, and by the third day of July the city was starved into 
submi.ssion. By this brilliant campaign Grant’s reputation was at once raised 
to a very high pitch. He was made major-general in the regular army, and 
henceforth was allowed to have his own way in most things.*” 


CHICKAMAUQA AND CHATTANOOGA 

For six months after the battle of Stone River Rosecrans with the Army 
of the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing Bragg. No operations 
of any magnitude were attempted, though several cavalry raids were under- 
taken — that of Forrest and Wheeler against Fort Donelson, and of Morgan, 
the Confederate guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio being the most 
noteworthy. Urged by both Halleck and Grant, Ro^crans late in June pre- 
pared to advance upon Xis enemy. In a brilliant series of manoeuvres Rose- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to change his base time 
and again. The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge by 
generals George H. Thomas and McCook rendered Bragg's position at Chat- 
tanooga, whither he had retired, untenable. Finally in attempting to pursue 
Bragg through the difficult mountain passes to the south, the two armies 
came face to face at Chickamauga Creek. Bragg, who had meanwhile been 
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rdnforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern Vimnia, had 
now al^ut seventy thousand men to Rosecrans’ sixty thousand. He began 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federal left under 
Thomas who managed to hold his position against overwhelming numbers 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The removal 
of Wood^s division from the Federal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took advantage of. The Federal army was thus divided, its right being 
completely swept from the field. On the left, however, the redoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, re-formed his lines, and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious attack 
of the whole Confederate army. Well did he earn his title to the name, “Rock 
of Chickamauga^' which has been applied to him. “No more splendid spec- 
tacle appears in the annals of war,'* says Dodge, ^ the military historian, 
“ than this heroic stand of Thomas in the midst of a routed army, and in the 
face of an enemy the power of whose blows is doubled by the exultation of 
victory.” Thomas later withdrew in perfect order to Chattanooga where 
Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded him. Rosecrans had been 
badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the campaign was rather in his 
favour, and Thomas^ staimch stand had so weakened Bragg that it was some 
time before he could take the offensive. The losses at Chickamauga were 
sixteen thousand for the Federal, and eighteen thousand for the Confederate 
army." 

Rosecrans, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but 
had not sufficient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confederate army. This oper- 
ation left the Union army without any good line of communications. The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and difficult wagon 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains known as Waldron^s Ridge. 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died on the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Union army suffered for want of food. Indeed, something 
like a famine set in, and nearly all the horses perished for want of forage. At 
this crisis Grant w^as appointed to command all the armies west of the Alle- 
ghanies, increased by the transfer of two corps from the Army of the Potomac 
to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings were to supersede Rose- 
crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksburg. By a beautiful 
series of operations an excellent line of communication was opened by Gen- 
eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at Chattanooga were relieved. 
On the arrival of Sherman’s force it was moved by a circuitous and secret 
route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near Chickamauga station on the 
Dalton Railway, by which Bragg received his supplies. At this time Long- 
street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had been imprudently sent away 
by Br^g to lay siege to I^oxville, and his line of communications was also 
the railway from Dalton. Bragg’s left wing occupied the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, while his centre ana right stretched along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge for a space of five or six miles. Under these conditions Grant’s plan 
of battle was simple. His reinforcements from Virginia, commanded by 
General Joseph Hooker, were in Lookout Valley. He proposed to make a 
demonstration with these troops which should engross Bragg’s attention, 
while Sherman at the opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern 
end of Missionary Ridge, cut off Bragg from the Dalton Railway and crush 
his right wing, thus wrecking his army; but the battle, as fought, proceeded 
upon a very different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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left in Lookout Valley one division of men which had been destined for Sher- 
man’s part of the field. This additional force so far strei^hened Hooker 
that in the course of the fight which eimued upon Lookout Mountain he car- 
ried the whole position by storm, driving the Confederates down upon Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

On the other hand, oherman s enterprise was frustrated by an unforeseen 
obstacle. After he had surmoimted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Ridge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the Federal 
glasses had been able to detect, and as there were no good topographical maps 
its existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crowned with Con- 
federate artillery, and well manned. In these circumstances, the part that 
Sherman played, though a very useful one, was different from what nad been 
intended. On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights before 
him; he was unable to carry them, but his pressure upon that vitm point was 
so strong that it led Bragg to keep on reinforcing it at the expense of his centre, 
which was confronted by the army of General Thomas. Presently Grant, fear- 
ing for Sherman and wishing to stop this northward movement of Confederates, 
ordered four of Thomas’ divisions to make a bayonet charge in front. They 
were to carry the Confederate works at the foot of Missionary Ri^e and then 
halt and await orders. At that moment Grant was building better than he 
knew. The line of twenty thousand men swept like an avalanche over the 
works at the foot of the ridge, and then in an uncontrollable spirit of victory 
kept on without orders, making their way up the perilous height. As they 
reached the top they broke through the Confederate centre in at least six 
different places, while at the same moment Hooker, who had come down 
from Lookout Mountain, overwhelmed Bragg’s right and sent it tumbling in 
upon his routed centre. In a few moments the remnant of the Confederate 
army was a disorderly mob fleeing for life. This great victory secured for 
the northern army the line of the Alleghanies, as the capture of Vicksburg 
had .secured the line of the Mississippi.’" 

chant’s plan or campaign 

The winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of February, 
1864, congress revived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, following the action up in a few 
days by making him commander-in-chief of all the armies of the Union. At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign which he confidently 
hoped would end with the downfall of the Confederacy.® His main purpose 
was to mass and move at the same time against the two great Co^ederate 
armies in the field, that of Lee in his immediate front (in Virginia) and that 
of Joseph E. Johnston at Dalton, Georgia, opposed to which, at Chattanooga, 
was Sherman, Grant’s second in command and his successor in the West, 
to whom he chiefly looked for co-operation. Sherman was to bear from Chat- 
tanooga, making Johnston’s army and Atlanta his objective points; he was to 
penetrate the interior of the Confederacy as far as possible and inflict all possi- 
ble damage on its wax retbources, but the mode of operation was left hugely 
to his discretion; Grant chose the most difficult task for himself; to conquer 
and capture Lee’s army was his prime object, with the fall of Richmond as 
its necessary result, and he thought it better to fight this wary antagonist 
without his stronghold than within iti Lincoln had learned by hard ex- 
perience that it was better to leave his generals to manage their own cam- 
paigns, and he made no attempt to intenere with Grant’s plans. In a fare- 
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well message he wrote him, “The particulars of your plan I neither know nor 
seek to know. I wish not to obtrude any constraints or restraints upon 
you."' 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN! THE MARCH TO THE SEA 

It was, as we have seen, a principal part of Grant^s plan of campaign, on 
assuming supreme command of the armies, that Sherman should march upon 
Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement part of 
Sherman^s army was employed in the expedition of General N. P. Banks and 
Commodore Porter up the Red river in Louisiana, which, although resulting 
in some sharp battles, had little influence on the great strategic movementvS 
east of the Mississippi, and can here only be mentioned. 

The distance by direct line from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about 
one hundred miles, but the coimtry is rough and broken and in the way lay 
General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the ablest of Southern generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman^s army in three wings 
under Thomas, J. B. McPherson, and J. M. Schofield, numbered over one hun- 
dred thousand, but as he advanced he was compelled to leave such a con- 
siderable force to guard his line of supplies to Nashville that his effective 
army was never far superior in strength to that of his adversary. Johnston 
adopted the policy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching every step 
he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to favour him. 
Sherman began his advance on May 7th, 1864. He first came up with John- 
ston at Resaca, but the Confederates evacuated their intrenched positions 
without a very spirited resistance (May 13th). Day by day Sherman pushed 
carefully and slowly forward. Fighting was frequent, but a pitched battle 
was never ventured. “Like two wrestlers,’’ says Dodge, ^ “as yet ignorant 
of each other’s strength or quickness, they were sparring for a hold. Neither 
would risk giving odds.” The nearest to a general engagement was the battle 
of New Hope Church (May 25th-27th) but the result of the action was in- 
decisive. By the end of May each army had lost in the aggregate about ten 
thousand men, conspicuous among the (Confederate slain being General Leon- 
idas Polk, the warrior-bishop of Louisiana. 

Toward the middle of June as Sherman approached Marietta he found 
Johnston firmly intrenched across his path. From June 14th to June 28th 
fighting was almost continuous. On tne latter date he abandoned his care- 
ful tactics, and made a rash assault on the Confederate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with great loss, General Daniel McCook being 
among his dead. Again resuming his flanking tactics he was soon within 
a few miles of Atlanta. At this juncture President Davis, who had never 
been on friendly terms with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was pleased 
to call his “dilatory tactics” and gave the command to General J. B. Hood, 
a fearless fighter but not to be compared with his predecessor as a tactician. 

The change of commanders had its immediate result in the battle of 
Peachtree Creek (July 20th) in which an assault of Hood’s was repulsed with 
severe loss. On July 22nd began the general engagfment known as the battle 
of Atlanta in which Hood’s losses reached eight thousand and Sherman’s less 
than half that number, although among them was his brave and able lieu- 
tenant, General McPherson. On July 28th Hood was again defeated at the 
battle of Ezra Church, after which he retired within the city of Atlanta about 
which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostilities continued for another 
month, when Hood, despairing of holding the city longer, made good his escape. 
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Sherman entered and took possession on September 2nd. The first object 
of his campaign was accomplished. Conservative estimates of the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlanta eamptugn (May 7th-September 1st) place 
those of the Union forces at 32, (XX), while those of the Confederates must 
have exceeded 24,000. 

After remaining s« weeks in Atlanta, Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood, who was marching northward with the expectation of drawing Sher- 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historic march to the 
sea. His army was sixty-two thousand strong in two columns, under Gen- 
eral 0. 0. Howard and General Henry W. Slocum. By the middle of Decem- 
ber the army, having met with little opposition, had covered the three hundred 
miles to the coast, reduced Fort McAllister, south of Savannah, and opened 
up communications with Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in preparation for the cap- 
ture of Savannah. Before the siege was actually begun however, General 
Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evacuated the city by night and 
Sherman entered it without opposition December 21st. 

THE BATTLE OP MOBILE BAY 

While Sherman’s army was closing in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro- 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morgan, and Powell, which made 
it the most important and the strongest Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It had long been the centre for Confederate blockade runners and 
the Federal blockade had never been made effective. After months of delay 
Farragut accompanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger moved 
upon the city. The troops were landed on an island at the entrance to the 
bay. On August 5th Farragut — he himself strapped to the mast of his 
flagship the Hartford that he might not fall if shot — entered the harbour 
with his fleet in the face of a terrific fire from the forts. One of his ironclads, 
the Tecumseh, was sunk by a torpedo, but the rest advanced and engaged 
(he Confederate fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a fierce defence 
the entire fleet including the powerful ram Tennessee surrendered or were 
sunk. Forts Gaines and Morgan were soon after surrendered to Granger, 
but Mobile itself, though its importance was destroyed, held out some months 
longer. 


THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 

General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
had under him at first only twenty-seven thousand men as compared to a 
Confederate force of almost twice the size. By the end of November how- 
ever, he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an army of about 
fifty thousand. Against Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he sent General Schofield to retard his advance and, if the opportunity offered, 
to give battle. Schofield took a strong position at Franklin, where Hood im- 
petuously attacked him November 30tn, 1864. Again and again Hood vainly 
hurled his superior numbirs against Schofield’s well posted force. The assaidts 
were continued till well into the night, but every one was repulsed with 
success. Hood’s loss was six thousand. Schofield’s less than half as many. 
The next day Schofield retired unmolested to Nashville. 

In a few days Hood was before Nashville, where he waited two weeks. 
On December 14th 'Iliomas was ready to attack. His tactics were as simple 
as they were faultless and effective. On the morning of December 15th he 
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advanced, bearing heavily with his right under General A. J. Smith and was 
successful in crud^ig and tumiiv Hood’s left flank. At the end of the dav 
he had won a certain victory, but Hood still remained to be thoroughly crushed 
It was afternoon of the 16th before a general assault was ordered, but it was 
made with such vigour and spirit that all resistance was overcome. Hood’s 
line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon swept from the field 
in a demoralised mass. With scarcely half of the force with which he had 
b^un the battle, Hood escaped across the Tennessee. Not in the whole 
Civil War had any army suffered such a complete and disastrous defeat as 
this. It marked the termination of armed resistance to the Union arms west 
of the Alleghanies. Thomas deserved and received the highest praise for his 
signal triumph. Of him Dodge* says that “he perhaps falls as little short 
of the model soldier as any man produced by this country.” 

FORT fisher; SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINA8 

It was now planned that Sherman should march northward from Savannah 
through the Carolinas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Viiginia, and on Feb- 
ruary 1st he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. Preliminary 
to this movement, however, took place the capture of Fort Fisher, which 
^rded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was accomplished 
January 15th, 1865, by a strong fleet under Admiral Porter co-operating witli 
a land force under General Terry. 

Sherman’s march through the Carolinas was slower and more difficult 
than lus march from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of follow 
the river courses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, 
B. C. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
almost destroyed by flames from the burning cotton which the fleeing Con- 
federates had fired. Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating John- 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle at Bentonville 
(March 16th). At Goldsboro, which he reached March 23rd he was joined 
bjr Schofield with a part of Thomas’ army and Terry’s force from Fort Fisher. 
His force now numbered ninety thousand men. While Sherman was slowly 
cloung in on Johnston, the Union cavalry leader Stoneman made a successful 
raid in western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lee off from any possible 
nulway communication with the west. 

THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

Grant divided the Army of the Potomac into three corps under Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick. Of this army numbering now all told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in immediate charge, Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought from the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant’s own plan for overcoming Lee was 
by means of hard blows rather than by manoeuvring. His motto was “con- 
tinuous hammering.” “His belief,” says Dodge,* *8661118 to have been that 
skilful tactics exhibited weakness. Other and greater soldiers have for a 
time been subject to this delusion. He was to discover his error in his first 
clash of arms.” 

The Union army crossed the Hapidan May 4th, 1864, and entered the 
heavily wooded region near Chancellorsville known as the Wilderness. Fight- 
ing b^an at once, for Lee, who knew well the ground, saw his advantage in 
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attacking his adversary where his superior numbers could not be used to the 
advantage. The battle of the Wilderness was fought on May 5th and 
6th. No tactical movements of any account were possible owing to the 
nature of the coimtry, and the conflict resolved itself mto a series of discon- 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and the slaughter terrific, but at 
the end of two days’ struggle nothing had been decided. Grant had lost over 
seventeen thousand men, including General Wadsworth. Lee’s loss was 
sligh tly over twelve thousand. 

Grant having come to the conclusion that little good could come of ham- 
mering Lee as Tie stood, next attempted a flank movement toward Spott- 
sylvania Court House. But Lee was there before him. Every day there was 
severe fighting. On the Union side General Sedgwick was killed. On the 
Confederate side their dashing cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, fell in conflict 
with Sheridan’s cavalry. “ I mean to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” stubbornly wrote Grant. The battle of Spottsylvania proper took 
place on May 10th and 12th, both armies resting on the 11th. It exhibited 
some of the most furious assaults and desperate defences of all the war. 'The 
hardest fighting took place on the 12th as a result of Hancock’s repeated 
attempts to take the Confederate’s salient. Of this remarkable struggle 
Elson » writes “ He succeeded, and captured four thousand men after great 
slaughter on each side. Five desperate, fruitless efforts the Confederates 
made to retake the position. One of these General Lee started to lead in 
person, but his men refused to advance till he went back beyond the danger 
line. At a point known as ‘the death angle,’ the hand to hand fight^ 
which continued tiU midnight, was equal to any ever known in war. Men 
fought from the top of heaps of dead men till their own bodies were added to 
the pile, and others came to take their places. Not a tree or a sapling was 
left alive or standing. One tree nearly two feet in diameter was literally cut 
in two by musket balls.” The losses in the two days’ battle were about equal, 
footing up to the terrible total of thirty-six thousand. Yet like the battle of 
the Wilderness its result was undecided. 

For a week the hostile armies lay quiet, exhausted by their terrific strug- 
gle. On May 21st Grant again moved forward by his left toward Richmond. 
The two armies again came face to face on almost the exact ground where 
the battle of Gaines’ Mill had been fought two years before. Lee had posted 
his army in a practically impregnable position with his centre at Cold Har- 
bor, and from this position Grant with almost incredible lack of discretion 
attempted to dislodge him. There could have been but one result. 'The 
Union columns were mowed down like grain before the reaper. In a little 
over a half hour more than seven thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
the ground. The Confederate loss was very small. AU military critics ^ree 
that this assault was the greatest error in all Grant’s military career, a judg- 
ment, the justness of which he himself acknowledges in his Memoirs. Grant 
now abandoned his plan of a direct advance on Richmond and proposed to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Confederate capital 
from the south.® 

The object of Grant’s overland campaign was to capture or to destroy 
Lee’s army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in 
five weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd 
corps alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the 
Happahannock. The full rignificance of this is apparent when the force of 
each army at the inception of the campaign is called to mind. Grant had 
numbered one hundred and twenty-two wousand men; Lee some seventy 
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thousand. This fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undertaken 
without the aid of that skill which Grant knew well how to employ, though 
he neglected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he suc- 
ceeded measurably. Whenever he attacked all along the line, he failed 
utterly. 

Cnticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or eminent services 
of General Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonaparte. That he was 
unable to put an end to the struggle by means less costly in lives and material, 
if not indeed by some brilliantTeat of arms, cannot detract from the praise 
actually his due for determined, imflinching courage. It rather adds to 
the laurels of Lee. It cannot be asserted that any other Northern general 
could here have accomplished more against the genius of Lee. And it was 
Grant who, in the face of the gravest difficulties political and military, was 
able to hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the 
North which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success "now all 
but won. But his truest admirers admit Cold Harbor to have been a griev- 
ous mistake. And all who appreciate at its solid worth Grant's ability as 
a leader regret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to 
employ the full resources he so abundantly possessed. 

THE SINKING OF THE '' ALABAMA 

A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the 
United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 19th, 
1864. Among the vessels preying upon American commerce three English- 
built cruisers had been pre-eminent, the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. The 
last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at sea. 

The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Semmes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailed out of Cher- 
bourg to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of each were about 
equal. The armament of each was what the English considered the best for 
war vessels of that size. They were typical craft. The Alabama was an 
English vessel, mounting English guns and carrying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vessel with American guns, and out of one hundred 
and sixty officers and men all but eleven were Amcrican-bom citizens. Both 
were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her chain cables over the sides to 
protect her engines. 

It was a fair fight, but of short duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was 
the more deliberate and proved ve^ destructive. The Alabama surrendered 
within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was picked up in the water 
by an English vessel, and escaped capture. The loss of the Alabama was 
about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
opponent's fire, only three men were wounded.^ 

In its two years' career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty- 
nine merchant vessels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 

, f 

SHERIDAN S SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN (1864) 

While the North was coming slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacri- 
fices of Grant's Wilderness campaign, the chief interest in the war in the east 
centred in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee 
sent General Jubal A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was 
in sight of the capitol’s dome and might have captured the city, but while 
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he hesitated the city was reinforced. He then turned up the valley and 
on July 30th one of his detachments crossed into Pennsylvania and burned 
Chambersburg. At this juncture Grant appointed Shericlan to the command 
of the Union forces in the Shenandoah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad- 
ing army. Sheridan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, 
a^r some manoeuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter's losses reaching three thousand six hundred. Tmw 
days later he won another victory at Fisher's Hill, Early's loss being twelve 
hundred. 

Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. 
Early continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Union 
advance. On October 19th Sheridan's army was at Cedar Creek, but he him- 
self was absent, having been called to Washington some days before for a 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, winch was 
made so unexpectedly and with such impetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their camps. Their retreat ahnost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Sheridan, who made his famous 
ride from “Winchester fifteen miles away" which T. Buchanan Reade has 
immortalised in verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were rallied 
and re-formed, and in turn Early was forced from the field he had almost 
won. Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Sheridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah valley and northern Virginia 
were virtually free from hostilities during the rest of the war. 

WAR-TIME politics: LINCOLN'S RE-ELECTION 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter had for the moment practically wiped 
out all party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. 
The powerful democratic party that had been for half a century the greatest 
political organisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 
of the Lincoln administration's purely military measures the democratic 
leaders cither agreed to or acquiesced in. But they early found a plausible 
issue in the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the series of arbitrary 
arrests that followed. Congress In ratifying the president's action and ex- 
tending his power added to his great authority as commander-in-chief that 
of a military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some prominent 
republicans, and by the democrats were made the subject of the bitterest 
criticism. 

It was not long before the democrats found other things to criticise, such 
as corruption in the letting of army contracts, favoritism in military appoint- 
ments, and undue extravagance in expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and largely increased its congressional representation. 
The passage of the Conscription Act hy congress in March, 1863, was followed 
by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and other cities took the 
form of armed oppositicn, suppressed only after the use of military force 
and considerable loss to life and property. 

Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or “copperheads'’' as 
they were called by their opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. 
In canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 
his denunciations of the administration were so extreme that it was deter- 
mined by General Burnside to arrest him for incendiary utterances. He 
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WM therefore arrested, tried, and found guilty of "declaring disloyal senti- 
ments” and was sentenced to confinement during the war. This finding 
Lincoln commuted to banishment to the Confederacy. Vallandigham eve^ 
ually escaped to Canada. While there he was named as the democratic 
can^date for governor of Ohio but was overwhelmingly defeated by Jolm 
Brough. 

With the approach of the presidential election of 1864 there develoiied 
within the republican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln's renomination. 
Thaddeus Stevens, William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, and others openly 
favoured Chase. Popular sentiment, however, was all with the president 
and his renomination was secured without opposition. Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee was named for vice-president with the idea of favouring South- 
ern unionists and proving to the world that the war was not a sectional 
struggle. 

A group of radical republicans, however, placed John C. Fremont in nom- 
ination. The democratic convention meeting at Chicago, August 9th, 
1864, nominated General George B. McClellan for president and George H. 
Pendleton of Ohio for vice-president on a platform that pronounced the war 
a failure and demanded that efforts at once be made to secure peace on the 
basis of a restored Union. McClellan repudiated the declaration that the 
war had proved a failure, but a reaction at once set in in favour of Lincoln. 
Fremont wisely withdrew from the contest. Sheridan’s Shenandoah cam- 
paign, Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, and Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay 
were the most powerful campaign arguments. McClellan carried only three 
states, receiving twenty-one electoral votes to two hundred and twelve for 
Lincoln. The people, as Lincoln pithily put it, had decided that it was "not 
best to swap horses while crossing a stream.” 

PETERSBURG AND APPOMATTOX 

After the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the James 
river, Grant advanced upon Petersburg. Without attempting a regular 
siege, he posted his army so that he could operate against Richmond at pleas- 
ure while keeping his eye on the Confederate works before him. To strengthen 
his own position however he spent some weeks in constructing an elaborate 
system of intrenchments. An attempt made to assault the Confederate 
fortifications, after a mine had been exploded beneath them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with considerable loss. Fighting continued all 
along the line for some months, but with the coming of autumn it grew more 
infrequent and both armies jjractically suspended hostilities till Spring. 

Meanwhile the condition of Lee’s army was becoming critical. It was 
realised that Richmond could hold out but little longer and preparations were 
at once made to move the army south to co-operate with Johnston in North 
Carolina. Grant expected some such move, and late in March, 1865, sent 
Sheridan to gain a foothold in the Confederate rear. The result was the 
battle of Five Forks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic- 
tory. On the following day a successful general asaxult was made on Peters- 
buiig, and on the same evening Lee.began the evacuation of Richmond, amidst 
scenes of almost unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered the city on the 
3rd. The only thought of Lee and Davis was now of escape, but Grant had 
determined that they should not get away from him. 

Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed in upon the remnants 
of Lee’s once great army. Ewell, Pickett, and a considerable part of the 
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anny were cut off and forced to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox 
and nurried toward Lsmchbuiig only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the 
^ay. Further resistance appearing useless, nothing was left but surrender, 
and on April 9th he sent a white flag to Grant asking terms of surrender. 
The two commanders met at Appomattox Ctourt Hoxise. The terms offered 
by Grant and accepted by Lee provided for the release of officers and men 
on parole, not to take up arms against the United States, the officers to retain 
their side arras, ba^age, and horses. The captures and desertions of the 
past week had so reduced Lee’s force that only 28,231 were siurendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 
southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On May 26th, 
with General Kirby Smith’s summder of the last Confederate army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in America came to an end. 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 

While the North was thrilling with joy at Lee’s surrender, and while both 
North and South were beginning to breathe with relief that the great strug- 
gle was near its close, the one man who more than any other was responsible 
for the preservation of the Union was stricken down by the hand of an assassin. 
On the night of April 14th, 1865, while watching the pcrfonnance of a play 
at Ford’s Theatre, Wasliington, President Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, who was concerned in a plot to murder all the chief officials 
of the government. He died shortly after seven o’clock the following morning 
and was buried at his home at Springfield, Illinois, on May 4th. Never before 
in the histoi-y of the nation had the people so generally, so sincerely mourned 
the death of any man. To the president’s nobility and greatness of character, 
his close friend and associate, John G. Nicolay, pays this tribute:® 

“The declaration of Independence was his political chart and inspirar 
tioii. He acknowledged a universal equality of human rights. Ife h^ 
unchanging faith in self-government. Yielding and accommodating in 
non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm in a principle or position deliber- 
ately taken. ‘ Let us have faith that right makes might,’ he said, ‘ and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.’ 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the very basis of his char^ter; his 
world-wide humanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of his second inaugural: 
‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.’ His nature was d^ply 
ndigious, but he belonged to no denomination; he had faith in the eternal 
justice and boundless mercy of Providence, and made the golden rule of 
Christ his practical creed. History must accord him a rare sagacity in guid- 
ing a great people through the perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable 
singleness of aim, a skilful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden 
moment to free his nation from the incubus of slavery, faithful adherence to 
law, and conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining personal 
example of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 
indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated and directed dangerously 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of peace 
and constitutional authority to his county, and the gift of liberty to four 
millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortunes, rising with eveiy 
opportunity, mastering every emeigency, fulfilling every duty, he not only 
proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal benefactor 
of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilisation will hold his 
name in perpetual honour.’’o 
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''There lies the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen!’’ said 
Stanton, in tears, at this president's death-couch; and, probably, for a eulogy 
so brief no fitter one could have been pronounced. Well did that stem su^ 
ordinate — headstrong, impulsive, bom to be unpopular — realize how much 
of his own splendid opportunity and success in achieving he owed to that 
generous and genial direction. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the great rulers of mankind in other ages and countries; it is enough to 
take him in his most admirable adaptation to the age and country in which 
Ms destiny was cast. He clearly understood the thirty millions of Americans 
over whom he had been placed by the people's choice, and the tremendous task 
given him by his Maker to be accomplished. Lincoln was not a profound 
scholar, but his mind was acute and his logical faculties clear and active; he 
had a lawyer's self-culture to comprehend the relations of republican society; 
he had studied American political history and problems of government, and 
no one understood better his country's institutions, state and national, in 
their practical workings. He had fair public experience, besides; and Ms 
excellence as an administrator in affairs lay in his consummate tact and skill 
as a manager and director of political forces under the complex and com- 
posite system of this American government. Though not among the chief 
founders of the new national party which brought him into the presidency, 
he promptly came forward as one of its leaders, and once placed in direction, 
he guided it confidently for the rest of his life, unapproachable as chieftain 
and popular inspirer. As president of the United States he harnessed together 
the greatest intellects of this party — statesmen diverse as the winds in temper 
and sentiment — bett(T capable than himself to push forward the car of legis- 
lation or handle the multifarious details of executive work; and ho hold the 
reins over them with infinite considerateness and discretion, conciliating, 
assuaging rivalries, maintaining good humour, and encouraging each to his 

E lest work. He kept his cabinet in the closest touch with congress, and 
cabinet and congress in generous accord with public opinion, which last 
he carefully watched and tilled like a good gardener, planting seed, nurtur- 
ing the growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper time, the ripe fruit. Raw 
haste, the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided ; 
yet he sowed and cultivated. And, once again, while conducting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national integrity, he was yet highly regardful of state 
pride and state magistracy, seeking not suppression but assistance; and the 
harshest military rigour he ever exercised over state rebtillion was tempered 
by clemency, forgiveness, and compassion. Not an insurgent common- 
wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reconstruct, save 
through the spontaneous aid of its own recognised inhabitants and such 
native and natural leaders of the jurisdiction as were found available. The 
armed potency, almost unexampled, which Lincoln exercised through four 
distressful years, was always exercised unselfishly and as a patriot, in the 
name and for the welfare of the real constitutional government which he 
represented, and for the permanent welfare of the whole American people. 
Rarely leaving and never going far from the nation's capital during that entire 
period, he there came in contact with people from all parts of the land- 
soldiers and civilians, men, women, and children, and by his rare person- 
ality, in whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 

Reprinted from James Scbouler’s History of the United States, by permission of Dodd, 
and Company. Copyright, 1899, by James Schouler.] 
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blended, he diswU^ unfavourable prejudice and endeared himself irraduallv 
to all classes of the TOople, at the same time giving reassurance as of one 

genume, self-posseted, and trustworthy, who knew well his responsibilities 
and was capable of exercisuig them. ^ ^luiuuca 

The fame of Abraham Lincob, enhanced by the deep pity felt for his 
tafang^nff-the nwtyrdom of a mi^Siception - 
reached the stars, and will spread and endure so long as human rights and 
hmn^ f^dom are hdd ^red. For Americans his name is impfrishably 
jom^ with tl^t of Washington, under the designation “Father.” which 
w saviour and founder; the other, preserver 

md hberator. Washington’s work was as completely finished as one great 
hun^ life could make it; and had Lincoln been spired to the end ofS 
presidency for which he wm i^hoscn, the capstone to his monument would 
surely have been inscnbed Reconciler.” For no man of his times could 

«o earnestly have applied himself to the 
coinpassionate tok of binding together the broken ligaments of national 
brotherhood and infusing through the body politic once more the spirR 
common harmonv and content. Nothing but the clouds of false prejudice 
and rumour could any where have obscured or prevented the rays of L iam! 
mg and regenerating a personal influence.? ^ 
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BY FKEDEBICK IlOBEKTSON JONES, PH.D. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINOOLN 

The period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Period is usually made to apply, though somewhat indefinitely, to tho'c 
administrations: that of Andrew Johnson and the two tenns of Ulysses S. 
Grant. It was then that the great economic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wrought by the war was partly repaired and the former governments of the 
subdued states were in a measure restored. Nevertheless, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that during the continuance of the whole war the federal gov- 
ernment was occupied with the question, “What is to be done with the re- 
volted states when the fortunes of war shall have put their fate in our hamls?" 

During the first part of the war it was generally understood that the 
seceding states would be restored to their fonner status— that it would be a 

E rocess of restoration rather than one of reconstruction. The slavery question, 
owever, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among the people, 
which in turn was soon reflected in congress. To restore the old govemiiMTits 
under their former constitutions, however, meant the continuance of slavery, 
and this, in the light of subsequent developments, became impossible. The 
whole question, therefore, soon resolved itself into an attempt to make recon- 
struction along the lines of the elimination of slavery, square as nearly as 
possible with restoration. It was an attempt to reconcile two unreconcilabje 
theories; the elimination of slavery from the social and constitutional fabric 
of the revolted states meant reconstruction of that fabric, and reconstruction 
was totally incompatible with restoration. People, jcon^ess, and president 
could not agree as to the means of attaining that object. Out of this mass 
of conflicting councils there gradually evolved, however, a scheme which later 
became known as the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. This plan was put 
into operation before the close of the war in those states that had been wrested 
from the Confederacy. 

In his first inaiwural address President Lincoln made the following signifi- 
cant statement; “It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully out of the Union ; that resolves and ordinances 
to that effect are legally void ; and tlmt acts of violence within any state or 
states agunst the authority of the United States are insurrectionaiy or revo- 
lutionary, acTOrding to circumstanc^. I therefore consider that, in view of 
the constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken.” 

This paragraph states succinctly President Lincoln’s view of the status 
of the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the beginning of his 
administration but as he maintained it to the end of his life. ITiis view 
soon led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the 
senate and Henry Winter Davis and Stevens in the house. 

No sooner, however, had Congress given its official stamp to the president’s 
theory than a radical departure from it made its appearance in that body. 
February 11th, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in the senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows : 

“ Resolved, Tliat any vote of secession or other act by which any state 
may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the constitution wi thin 
its territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and when 
maintaincid by force it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all 
rights under the constitution, while the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfeiture of alt those functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence of the state as a body politic, so that from that tim e 
forward the territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress, as 
other territory, and the state being, according to the language of the law, 
felo de se, ceases to exist.”* This was the first attempt to force upon con- 
gress the policy of vcb victis. 

In a speech before the house of representatives, January 8th, 1863, Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, placed this view upon the grounds of expediency, 
not upon constitutional grounds. "They will find,” he said, “that they 
cannot execute the constitution in the seceding states ; that it is a total n ulli ty 
(here, and that this war must be carried on upon principles wholly indepen- 
dent of it. They will find that they must treat those states now outsicte of 
the Union as conquered provinces and settle them with new men, and drive 
the present rebels as exiles from this country.” “ 

The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the proclar 
Illation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to congress with his annnal 
message, in which he says: 

“ I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, do proclaim, declare, 
and make known to all persons who have directly or by implication partici- 
pated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a fvdl 
pardon is hereby granted to them and each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property cases where rights of 
third parties shall have intervened, and upon the condition that every such 
person shall toke and subscribe an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oatlj inviolate, and which oath shall be registered for permanent preser- 
vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit. And I do 
further proclaim, declare, and make known that whenever, in anv of the 
states of Arkansas, '(exas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such state at the pres- 
idential election of the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid and not having since violated it 


* Congreuional Okbe, 730, 737. 


’ Congremonal Globe, 248. 
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and being a qualified voter by the election law of the state existing imme- 
diately before the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shsll re- 
establudi a state government which shall be republican, and in no wise con- 
travening said oath, such shall be recognised as the true government of the 
state, and the state shall receive thereunder the benefits of the constitutional 
provision which declares that Hhe United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and, on application of the legislature, or the exec- 
utive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.’ 

** And, for the same reason, it may be proper to further say that whether 
members sent to confess from any state shall be admitted to seats, consti- 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respective houses, and not to any extent 
with the executive ; . . . and while the mode presented is the best the execu- 
tive can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be understood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable.” ^ 

There were thus, shortly after the beginning of the war, two plans of recon- 
struction in the field, the Presidential Plan and the Congressional Plan. The 
government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at the 
same time surely, from one to the other. That is to say, from the doctrine 
“ that a state is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its 
mere motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rights under the constitution of the United States.” How this change of 
attitude towards the seceding states was brought about is, in fact, the larger 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 
to consider its constitutional limitations. 

The application of the Presidential Plan to actual conditions brought 
forth not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Congress looked 
upon it as a usurpation of its own sacred powers, and many people, to the 
extent that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultra-constitu- 
tional. The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, 
of^ personal and party aggrandisement — all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone ; they came from republican 
sources as well. February 15th, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, of Mar^dand, 
reported a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the purpose of 
which was clearly set forth in its title : ‘‘ To guarantee to certain states whose 
governments have been usurped or overthrown, a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 2 The bill was intended to give effect to Article IV, section 4, of 
the federal constitution, and represented an attempt to harmonise the con- 
flicting views of the different factions of the republican party with regard to 
the status of the seceding states and their relation to the federal government. 

The bill finally passed both house and senate (July 2nd) without modifica- 
tion and went to the president for his approval. There it was subjected to a 
pocket veto — congress having adjourned sine die before the expiration of 
the ten days allowed the president by the constitution in which to sign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 

On the 8th of July (1864) following, the president issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he stated that the bill had been presented to him for his approval 
‘Mess than one hour before the sine die adjournment” of the session. That, 
while “unprepared by a formal approval” of the bill to be “inflexibly com- 

* McPherson’s Politiecd History of the United States during the Rebelliont pp. 147, 148. 

* Congressional OlobSt 3,448, July 1st, 1864, and H. R., 244. 
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mitted to any single plan for restoration’’ ; and, while also “ unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and governments already adopted and installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana” should be ** set aside and held for naught, thereby 
repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens” who had set up the same as to 
further effort, or to declare constitutional competency in congress to abolish 
slavery in the states” (hoping, at the same time, that a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might be adopted) — ^never- 
theless, he was fully satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill, as one very proper for the loyal people of any state choosing to 
adopt it.” Furthermore, that he was at all times prepared to '^give the 
executive aid and assistance to any such people, so soon as military resistance 
to the United States” should have been suppressed in any such state, and 
the people thereof should have sufficiently returned to their obedience to 
the constitution and the laws of the United States.” That, in su<i cases, 
military governors would be appointed with ‘directions to proceed accord- 
ing to the bill.” This proclamation was, in effect, serving notice that he 
would proceed according to his own plan of reconstruction, and would adopt 
that embodied in the dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed 
advisable.^ 

This proclamation created a furor among the adherents of the Congres- 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protest was issued signed by Henry Winter 
Davis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator Wade, who had 
reported it in the senate. The proclamation was declared to be “ a document 
unknown to the laws and constitution of the United Statics” and a grave 
executive usurpation.” 

A final attempt to pass the Reconstruction Bill through congress failed on 
the 22nd of February, 1864, and the session closed on the 4th of March, thus 
leaving the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction, for the time being, the sole 
possessor of the field. 

Tennessee was the first of the seceding states sufficiently under the control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an attempt at reor- 
ganisation. By the 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the 
state, was occupied by the federal army. Prior to that event (February 
22nd), and, in fact, in anticipation of it, tJeneral Grant had issued an order 
annulling the jurisdiction of state courts and placing the adjudication of cases 
in the hands of the authorities duly established by the United States govern- 
ment. West Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under- 
standing that it would be nistored to a normal government as soon as con- 
ditions warranted it. The president then appointed Senator Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, military governor with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Johnson was a former governor of Tennessee and Ix^came Lincoln’s successor 
in the presidency. “Tennessee,” said Johnson, “is not out of the Union, 
never has been, and never will be out. The bonds of the constitution and 
the federal power will always prevent that. This government is perpetual ; 
provision* is made for reforming the government and amending the consti- 
tution, and admitting states into the Union ; not for letting them out of it. 
The United States sends^n agent or a military governor, whichever you please 
to call him, to aid you m restoring your govermnent. Whenever you desire, 
in good faith, to restore civil authority, you can do so, and a proclamation 
for an election will be issued as speedily as it is practicable to hold one.” 

By 1864 the state executive committee of the republican party deemed 


* For text of proclamation, see Scott, Reconstruction During the Civil TVar, Appendix C. 
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oonditions ripe for 8ummoning a convention of the people. The convention 
met on the 9th of January, 1864, and exceeded its instructions by itself sub- 
mitting to the people amendments abolishing slavery, and prohibiting the 
legislature from making any law recognising Qie right of property in man/^ 
A full state ticket was nominated by the convention, incluaii^ W. G. Brown- 
low for governor. The ticket was elected without opposition. The legis- 
lature met at Nashville on the 3rd of April, and two days later ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution, Tlic fact that the election was 
held according to the state law of 1852 is evidence of the intention of the 
federal authorities to restore the ancient government of the state except to the 
extent that it recognised slavery as an institution. 

January 20th, 1864, General Steele, the military commander of Arkansas, 
was ordered to hold an election on March 28th, for the election of a gov- 
ernor. The amended constitution was adopted at the polls and a governor 
and state and county officials were elected. When the legislature assembled 
two United States senators were chosen. 

A military governor, George F. Shepley, was appointed for Louisiana in 
1862. liittle or no progress wiis made under this organisation. None was 
made, in fact, until the president took the matter of reconstruction entirely 
into his own hands. This marks the change from the old faction of restoring 
the governments in the same condition as they were before the rebellion to 
the open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Through 
General Banks, on January 8tli, 1864, an election of state officers was ordered 
by proclamation to take place February 22nd. These officers were to con- 
stitute the civil government of the state, under the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, except so much as relate to slavery. September 5th the new 
constitution emancipating the slaves and prohibiting property in man forever 
was adopted, and the government was organised on th(5 3rd of October. Five 
congressmen were chosen and members of the legislature, and later two United 
States senators. The senators and representatives were not admitted. This 
reconstruction of Louisiana in 1864 was the first instance of the kind under 
the plan set forth in the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The beginning of the year 1865 ushered in many events that were clearly 
indicative of an early close of the war. In the mean time, however, the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution, forever abolishing slavery, had 
been accepted by eongress in January, though it was not proclaimed by the 
secretary of state until the 18th of December, after having been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states. On the 4th of March, upon the occasion of his 
second inauguration, Lincoln spoke the following truly great words: ^^With 
malice toward none ; with charity for all ; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right., let us strive on to finish the work we arc in, to bind 
up the natioii\s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan — to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.^^ ^ But, Lincoln’s 
last public address was delivered on the evening of the 11th of April before 
a great multitude of people gathered about the White House, to convey their 
congratulations to the president and to signify their jpy at the sure prospect of 
peace.^ It was his last public utterance, likewise, upon the subject of recon- 
struction and the criticisms levelled at his policy towards it as practically 
illustrated in Louisiana. It sums up very aptly his theo^ of reconstruction 
as modified by the experience of his first term in the presidential office: 

‘ A. Lincoln, CompUU WerkB, Vol. II, pp. 656, 657. 
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« We are all a^eed that the seceded states, so called, are out of their 
proper practical rdation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get them 
into the proper practical relation.’* Voicing the optimism which always was 
so pronounced an element of his mental equipment, Lincoln went on to say 
that he believed this could be accomplished far better without ever raising 
the question as to whether these states had or had not been out of the 
Union. He urged that everyone should join in restoring the practical 
relations throughout the Union, each man allowing to his neighbour the 
indulgence of a personal opinion on the subject, but not permitting that 
personal opinion to interfere with the practical working of the new scheme of 
reorganisation.^ 

No words could express greater common-sense than is found in this informal 
juldress. The question as to whether the states had ever been “out of the 
Union,” he considered as academic; as bad when taken as the “basis of a 
controversy,” as “good for nothing at all” ; as merely a “ pernicious abstrac- 
tion” ; as ])ractically an immaterial question, that could have no other effect 
“than the mischievous one of dividing our friends.” He frankly acknowl- 
edges! that if his plan of reconstruction, then in practical operation in Louisi- 
ana, failed, he w^ould withdraw it and try another plan. 

Three days later — on the evening of the 14th — Lincoln was assassinated. 
The assassin entered the box at the theatre where Lincoln was seated with a 
[larty of friends, and shot the President with a pistol. The stricken man 
lost consciousness immediately, and died a few hours later. The effect of 
tliis blow upon the national mind can be better imagined than described. 
“ The country had now to traverse an unexplored sea, with its unknown 
currents, without chart to point out rocks and shallows, and in ignorance, of 
course, of what new storms might rise.” * ** With the ship barely over the bar,” 
said the London Spectator, the pilot falls dead upon the deck, and it must 
he well, but the sailors may be pardoned if for the moment they feel as if the 
harbour would never be attained.” 

We can say with considerable degree of assurance that, had Lincoln lived, 
he would (*asily have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have readily (lefeated the faction that had arisen against him under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already triumphed over the protest of Wade 
and Davis. “lie was master of the situation, and had he been left to com- 
mand it, then’s is every niason to believe that the faction which disturbed 
him a few days before his death would have been crushed.” ^ The assassin’s 
pistol had deprived the Southerners of their kindest and most powerful friend. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHNSON 

Cn ihi^ day after the assassination of President Lincoln — at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th — Andrew Johnson took the oath of office. In 
answer to the question as to what policy would be pursued, he replied that 
it must be left for development as the administration progressed, and that 
his own past course in connection with the rebellion would have to be regarded 
as a guarantee for the future. “I know it is easy, gentlemen,” he said to a 
delegation from New Hampshire, “ for anyone who is so disposed to acquire 

* A , Lincoln, Complete Works, Vol. II, pp. 673-675. 

^ Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, Vol. Ill, p. 689. 

^ Pollard, The Lost Cause Regained, p. 65. 
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a reputation for clemency and mercy. But the public good imperatively 
requires a just discrimination in the exercise of these qualities. The American 
people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a crime. It 
must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It must not 
be excused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be overlookea and forgiven.” 

Many were disposed to regard his advancement to the presidency at that 
particular juncture as but another evidence of providential favour, if not of 
divine interposition, by which the nation was to be saved from what many 
feared might prove Mr. Lincoln’s ill-timed leniency and misplaced confidence.* 
Johnson now found himself face to face with the great problem of reconstruc- 
tion. His view of this momentous question seems to have been substantially 
much like that of Lincoln, but there was a wide difference between the char- 
acters of the two men. Johnson had not a “ touch of Lincoln’s genius for 
understanding and persuading men,” and was at the same time sadly lacking 
in tact and discretion. Woodrow Wilson * points out that Johnson was as 
humble in origin as Lincoln himself. But, unlike Lincoln, he to the last 
retained his native roughness. He had not the full confidence even of the 
party that elected him. It was not forgotten that he had once been a 
democrat ; he had even been sent as democratic senator from Tennessee. 
His sympathies were with the South in regard to almost every question 
except the one salient one of their attitude toward the Union. In every- 
thing short of this, he held that the state had the right to local sovereignty, 
and his opinions were both arbitrary and stubborn. He was sure to 
exasperate his opponents in putting forth his views. 

He declined to seek the advice of congress in the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion, and subjected himself, in a large measure, to the counsel and influence 
of his cabinet. '!^is was particularly significant inasmuch as he had made 
no changes in this body since Lincoln’s death. Probably Mr. William H. 
Seward, the secretary of state, exerted more influence over the president 
than any other member of the cabinet. Mr. Blaine holds, that by his argu- 
ments and by his eloquence Mr. Seward “ completely captivated the president. 
He effectually persuaded him that a policy of anger and hate and vengeance 
could lead only to evil results,” and that the president was gradually influ- 
enced by Mr. Seward’s argiunents, though their whole tenor was against his 
strongest predilections and against his pronounced and public committals to a 
policy directly the reverse of that to which he was now, almost imperceptibly 
to himself, yielding assent He points out that the president had completely 
changed his point of view within a few weeks. No longer ago than April he 
had declared himself in favour of “ the halter for intelligent, influential 
traitors.” He had again and again used language of similar import, 
advocating the arrest, conviction, and execution of traitors. But he was now 
brought over to the opposite point of view, and he was ready to advocate the 
policy of reconstruction that did not contemplate the indictment of a single 
traitor or the arrest of a single participant in the rebellion, with the sole 
exception of such as might be suspected of personal complicity in the con- 
spiracy that led to the assassination of Lincoln, — an exception that merely 
implied a willingness to further the ends of ordinary, justice contemplated by 
the criminal law.’’ 

On the 29 th of May two decisive steps were taken in the work of recon- 
struction. Both steps proceeded on the theory that every act needful for 

* H. Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America^ Vol. Ill, pp. 593, 594. 

* Wilson, Division and /Reunion, pp. 257, 258. 

* J. Q. Blaine, Twenty Years of (jongress, Vol. II, pp. 67, 68. 
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the rehabilitation of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execu- 
tive. The first step taken was the issumce of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Pardon to “all persons who have, directly or indirectly, participated in 
the existing rebellion.'' Thirteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
from the tenefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the first six were nearly 
identical with those excepted in President Lincoln's proclamation of December 

By the middle of July, three months after the assassination of Lincoln i 
the whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamations ap- 
pointed governors also for all the states but four. For the reconstruction of 
Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were madei 
ilie “ Pierpont government," with headquarters at Alexandria, was recognised 
as the legitimate^ government of Virginia. A course very similar to that 
adopted in Vir^nia was followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

The voters in those states who were qualified under the proclamation to 
do so at once held constitutional conventions and created governments more 
or less squaring with Johnson's idea of a republican form of government 
within the meaning of the constitution. This was done in every state, except 
Texas, by the autumn of 1865, and senators and representatives were elected 
ready to apply for admission to congress as soon as that body should assemble. 
When congress assembled, however, on the 4th of December, it was in no 
mood to consider favourably these new state governments. The unfavourable 
attitude was, in a measure, due to certain laws passed by those governments 
which seemed to have in view the direct purpose of keeping the negroes in 
“involuntary servitude." The South looked with apprehension upon the 
liberty accorded a “labouring, landless, homeless class." Consequently, a 
number of the “ reconstructed '^governments — especially Mississippi and South 
Carolina — ^liad passed statutes restraining the freedmen in matters relating 
to employment, labour contracts, and vagrancy. To the Southern legislatures 
these restraints were considered reasonable enough, but to congress they 
were looked upon as evidences of bad faith. These circumstances made con- 
gress the more willing to listen to those who advocated a more radical policy 
of reconstruction, having as their professed object the complete submission 
of the Southern states to the will of the federal government. According to 
the views of those who advocated this radical policy, resistance to the laws 
and constitution of the United States had resulted in the suspension of all 
federal law in so far as the rebellious states were concerned. Furthermore, 
that law did not revive in those states until congress declared it in force 
after the conditions incident to its revival had been complied with satisfac- 
torily. In brief, congress would rehabilitate the states when and in the 
manner it pleased. 

The practical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of “ Thorough." Congress assembled in December 
with nioie than a two-thirds majority in both houses. The temper of congress 
was shown immediately upon organising. The names of all the states that 
had seceded were omitted from the roll-call. 

On the 30th of Api^l a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso- 
lution embodying a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It was 
designed to protect the rights of the ne^oes of the South, and fix the basis of 
representation in congress. This resolution was concurred in by the two 
houses of congress, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the prop)er nun>- 


‘ For text, see McPherson’s History of the Reconstruction, pp. 9, 10. 
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bw (rf states became the Fourteeath Amendment. It made “all petsous 
born or naturali^ in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of,” citisens tK>th of the United States and of the several states of their resi- 
dence. It provided for a reduction of the congr^onal representation of 
any state that should deny the franchise to male citizens of voting age. It 
likewise excluded from federal office those who had served the Confederacy 
until congress should pardon them, and likewise invalidated all debts or 
obligations “incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emweipation of any dave.” President 
Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent a message to congress 
on the 22nd of June expressing his disapproval of it. 

But this was not the first clash between the president and congress. On 
February 6th, 1866, congress passed a bill establishing a second Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1865, liaving limited the existence of 
the “bureau” to one year. The first act had given the bureau rather wide 
authority to assist the liberated slaves in finding incans of subsistence and 
in helping them to secure their new privileges and immunities. The second 
toll increased these powers greatly and made it a penal offence, triable and 
punishable by federal military tribunals, to attempt to interfere with in any 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. The president vetoed 
this bill, February 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutional guar- 
antees in that no person by our organic code should be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and that taxation should never be 
imposed without representation. February 21st, the bill was again put upon 
its passage, but failed to become a law — not having secured the necessary 
two-tlfirc£ vote in the senate. There were still some republicans in congress 
who did not see fit to break with the president, at least openly. The third 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much milder document, as it 
did not make violations of the proposed law a criminal offence. Neverthe- 
less, July 16th the president vetoed the bill, and congress promptly repassed it 
the very same day the veto message was received. 

In March, 1866, confess had sent to the president for his approval a bill 
“ to protect all persons in the United States in their civil rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication.” This was the first Civil Rights Bill. The 
president vetoed it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April congress 
passed it over his veto. The president’s veto was accompanied by an elab- 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both unwise and in excess 
of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the breaking- 
point between the president and congress. The president accepted the issue, 
and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction without his 
assistance. 

The president might yet have carried with him a considerable following 
had he showed the slightest tact and good judgment. His friends, both 
republicans and democrats, called a convention, at which they made a demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. But Johnson 
took this show of support as a warrant for making violent speeches against 
congress and acting in a most intemperate manner gensrally. 'The fall election 
resiuted in an overwhelming victory for congress. 'The republican majority 
in the next house would be as large as in the present one. Congress came 
together in December determined to curb the president and to formulate 
means by which the recalcitrant Southern states, that had rejected the Four- 
teenth Amendment, could be made to accept it. Besides the ten Southern 
states included in the rebellion, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland had voted 
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against the amendment. Tennesi^ was the only geographically Southern 
state that voted for it. Meanwhile, however. President Johnson, although 
thus obstructed in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Soutfiern 
states, had continu^ issuing proclamations. On the 2nd of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the state of war ended, and civil authority 
existing throughout the United States. Later, he issued an amnesty proc- 
lamation, modifying that of May 29th, 1865, wherein thirteen extensive 
classes of persons were altogether excepted and excluded from the benefits 
thereof,” so that “the full and beneficent pardon conceded” in that procla- 
mation “shoifid be opened and further extended.'' 

But all this was to go for naught before the high-handed congressional pro- 
gramme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
congress. Congress then proceeded to carry out its policy of “thorough” ^ 
with regard to reconstruction. The Tenure of Office Act was passed over 
the president's veto, March 2nd, 1867 — thus making the executive power of 
appointment to and removal from office subject to the approval of the 
senate. Then, by a rider to the Appropriation Bill, General Grant, already in 
command of the whole military force of the government, was made practi- 
cally independent of the president. Johnson w^as compelled to approve this 
obnoxious rider in order to save the General Appi-opriation Bill, (bngress also 
established miiversal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the president's 
veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the territories, January 10th, 1867. The 
latter full became a law by reason of the failure of the pnisident to sign, or 
return it with his objections, witlun ten days after presentation to liim. 
Nebraska was admitted to the Union, March 1st, 1867 — Nevada having been 
added to the list of states October 31st, 1864. The bill admitting Nebraska 
was passed over the president's veto. 

All this legislation, however, was little more than paving the way for 
the great Reconstruction Act of March 2nd, 1867, which was repassed the 
same day the president's veto message was received. This remarkable piece 
of legislation was entitled “ An act to provide for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel states.” Temiessee had already been admitted to repre- 
sentation and was excluded from the provision of the act. The Southern states 
were to be grouped into five military districts. It was made the duty of the 
president to “ assign to the command of each of said districts an officer of the 
army, not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a sufficient mil- 
itary force to enable such officer to enforce his authority.” These officers 
were given full civil and criminal jurisdiction; and all interference under 
colour of state authority with the exercise of military authority under 
th(i act was to be null and void. The provisions were made, however, that 
no cruel or unusual punishment was to 1x5 inflicted and no sentence of death 
was to be carried into effect without the approval of the president. Section 
5 of the act outlined the process of reconstruction. This process was out- 
lined in ^till greater detail by a Supplemental Reconstruction Act, passed 
March 23rd, 1867. The military commanders were given the power to enroll 
in each state, upon oath, all the male citizens of one year's residence who 
were not disqualified to, vote by reason of felony or excluded under the terms 
of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. Then they were to hold a general 
election in each state for the purpose of selecting delegates to a state conven- 
tion. These conventions were then to frame constitutions extending the 
franchise to all classes of citizens who had been perniitted to vote for 
delegates — ^without restriction as to “race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude.” These constitutions were to conform with the constitution of 
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the United States in every respect/' and were to be submitted to the same 
body of electors for ratification. If congress passed favourably ujjon the 
constitution of a state thus submitted, then that state would be admitted to 
representation so soon as its new legislature diould ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. After these provisions of the act had been complied with, mili- 
tary jurisdiction over that state was to cease. It was furthermore provided, 
that ** until the people of said rebel states shall be by law admitted to repre- 
sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil governments which 
may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States at any time to abolish, 
modify, control, or supersede the same.” Such was this extraordinary act. 

This act erected in each of the ten states a vice-royal rule outside of the 
constitution. President Johnson summed up his objection to the bill in a 
sentence of his veto message: “I submit to congress whether this measure 
is not, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with- 
out authority, in palpable conflict with the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution, and utterly destructive to those great principles of liberty and 
humanity for which our ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic have shed 
so much blood and expended so much treasure.” ^ 

“Such was the policy of thorough' to which congress had made up its 
mind. Its practical operation was of course revolutionary in its effects upon 
the Southern governments. The most influential white men were excluded 
from voting for the delegates who were to compose the constitutional conven- 
tions, while the negroes were all admitted to enrolment. Unscrupulous adven- 
turers appeared to act as the leaders of the inexperienced blacks in taking 
possession, first of the conventions, and afterwards of the state governments; 
and in the states where the negroes were most numerous, or their leaders 
most shrewd and unprincipled, an extraordinary carnival of public crime set 
in under the forms of law. Negro majorities gained complete control of the 
state governments, or, rather, negroes constituted the legislative majorities 
and submitted to the unrestrained authority of small and masterful groups of 
white men whom the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Taxes 
were multiplied, whose proceeds went for the most part into the pockets of 
these fellows and their confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses 
of debt were piled up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of 
the money borrowed reached the same destination. In several of the states 
it is true that, after the conventions had acted, the whiU'. vote was strong 
enough to control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com- 
pleted, reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these 
states in several cases that the process of reconstruction was longest delayed, 
just because the white voters could resist the more obnoxious measures of 
the conventions; and in the mean time there was military rule.” 2 

On the 22nd of June, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of Arkansas. 
The president vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congress passed it 
over nis veto on the 22nd. Three days later a similar act was passed admit- 
ting the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. This bill was vetoed by the president pn the 25th, and passed 
over his veto by congress on the same day. 

January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the Union; on the 3rd of 
Februaiy, Mississippi ; Texas, March 30th. 

Virginia was required to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 

‘ For text, see McPherson’s History of Reconstriidion, pp. 160-172. 

’ Wilson, Division and ReunioUf pp. 268, 269. 
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constitution, as well as the Fourteenth Amendment, before she could be ad- 
mitted to the Union, 'Die swne requirement was made of Louisiana. Missis- 
sippi, and Texas. A sufficient number of ratifications had already been 
obwned for the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had teen finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was likewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
was finally declared in force March 30th, 1870. Congress had proposed it 
February 26th, 1869. It declared that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude ; and 
that confess should have power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

In the mean time the breach between congress and the president grew 
wider and wider. The congressional policy of “thorough” was met at every 
point by the presidential power of veto. Not content, however, with exer- 
cising his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of his way to show in every 
way possible his bitter contempt for congress and its policy of reconstruction. 
The Tenure of Office Act of March 2nd, 1867, had souglit to deprive the presi- 
dent of the power of removing even cabinet officers without the approval of 
the senate. 

This was the law that in the end furnished the issue that brought the quar- 
rel between congress and the president to its finality. August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the resignation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre- 
tary of war, in the following words: “Public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain me to say that your resignation as secretary of war will be 
accepted.” Secretary Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
the same day in the following words: “In reply,” he said, “I have the honour 
to say that public considerations of a high character, which alone have induced 
me to continue at the head of this department, constrain me not to resign 
the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of congress.” The 
president then suspended him from office, August 12th, as the terms of the 
act permitted him to do, and empowered General Ulysses S. Grant to act as 
secretary of war ad interim, Stanton “submitted under protest, to superior 
force,” but denied the president's right to suspend him without the advice 
and consent of the senate. When congress reassembled, the senate, on Janu- 
ary 1.3th, 1808, refused to sanction the removal. The president thereupon, 
in defiance of the Tenure of Office Act (which he considered a “palpable 
invasion of his constitutional privileges”), determined to remove Stanton. 
This he did on February 21st, 1868, and announced the fact to the senate 
ill a communication to that body on the same date. General Lorenzo 
Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at the same time designated 
secretary of war ad interim. But Stanton refused to Quit his office and 
made a direct appeal to the house for protection. ^ The nouse then deter- 
mined to impeach the president of high crimes and misdemeanours in office. 

As early as November 25th, 1867, Mr. Boutwell, from the committee on 
tlie judiciary, had submitted a report to the house recommending the impeach- 
ment of the presiclent, but^the resolution had not prevailed by a large majority. 
On January 27th, 1868, a committee, called the committee on reconstruction, 
was appointed to inquire into the state of affairs. ^ This committee, on Fete 
ruary 24th, submittetl a report recommending the impeachment of the presi- 
dent, and it was adopted by a vote of 128 to 47. A committee of two was 
appointed to notify the senate, and another committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment. The trial was begun in the 

H. W. — VOL. XZIII, 2 B , 
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leoate on the 5th of March, uid later eleven articles of impeachment weie 
presented to the senate sitting as a court. Chief-Justice Salmon P. 
presided at the trial, and after having had the oath administered to him by 
Associate Justice Nelson, in turn administered it to the various senaton 
On the 6th of March an order was adopted directing Johnson to file an answer 
to the articles, returnable on the 13th instant. The president’s counsel asked 
for forty days in which to prepare an answer, but this request was denied 
and the senate decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the begumins 
of the trial. " 

On May 16th the first vote of the court was taken on the eleventh article 
with the result of thirty-five for “ guilty ” and nineteen “ not guilty.” Ten days 
later. May 26th, a vote was taken upon the second and third articles, with 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried that 
the court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the 
chief justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson’s escape was very 
narrow ; a two-thirds majority was required to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican senators had declined to vote with their party. 
Stanton resigned his position of secretary of war on the same day of the 
adjournment of the court. 

In the presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either party. 'The republican nominating convention, meet- 
ing at Chicago, just four days after the failure of the impeachment proceed- 
ings, nominated General Grant for the presidency. The democrats nominated 
Horatio Seymour of New York. The reconstruction issue was scpiarely met. 
’Three Southern states did not take part in the election, not having been re- 
constructed, and most of the rest were in possession’of n^o majoritl^. Two 
hundred and fourteen electoral votes were cast for Grant and eighty for 
Seymour. The aggregate popular majority of the republicans, however, was 
but a little more than 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,0(X),(XX). 

March 4th, 1869, Johnson’s tempestuous administration came to a close. 
It crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and the 

judicious historian alike/* ^ One event of coiLsiderable importance had marked 
the foreign relations of the government. On October 31st, 1861, a joint 
convention had been signed at London between England, France, and Spain. 
The object of this agreement was to send an expedition against Mexico, to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient protection for the per- 
sons and properties of their (the allied sovereigns*) subjects, as well as a ful- 
filment of the obligations contracted towards their majesties by the republic 
of Mexico.** It was not long, however, before the designs of the French 
became apparent to the other allies and to the world. The emperor of the 
French “walked his own wild road, whither that led him,” and established a 
sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. The arch- 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting jn strength 
of piupose. 

The United States government protested against these liigh-handed doings 
of the French from the very first. But the empcro|j Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would have the South- 
ern Confederacy as a friend and ally in his vast schemes, ignored these pi*o- 
teste. After the tide turned, however, and the rel>ellion was at an end, the 
United States government demanded of Louis Napoleon the withdrawal of 
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his troops from Menco. A si^ficant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and the French were compelled to withdraw 
(March, 1867). Maximilian remained and endeavoured to raise an army of 
^ own to defend himself against the growing strength of the Mexicans under 
Juarez. But the latter conquered at last, and Maximilian was tried by court- 
martial, condemned, and shot, June 19th, 1867. The French Empire never 
recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and the Monroe doctrine 
was triumphantly asserted and maintained. 

Another event of importance of an international character was the Fenian 
invasion of Canada. On the night of May 31st, 1866, about nine hundred men, 
under Colonel O’Neil, crossed from Buffalo to Fort Erie. Their object was 
the destruction of the Welland Canal. After a series of rather unimportant 
engagements with varying success, they were driven back by Canadian 
regular and volunteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed at reaching 
the capital at Ottawa, and a band of marauders crossed the border from 
Vermont, but both were easily driven back. The invasions continued spas- 
modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the like result. The Fenian 
troubles, being, as they were, attacks by the Irish-Americans upon Brit- 
isli sovereignty, roused strong feeling in Canada against the American 
authorities. 

In March, 1867, definite negotiations between the United States and 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After negotiations covering about two months, a treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the United States for a consideration of $7,200,- 
000 in gold. The usual proclamation was made by the president of the United 
States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfer was made on the 18th of October 
following. 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GRANT 

During the two administrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of economic and intellectual life were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy result was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complete its policy of reconstruction. President Grant coiiununicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30th of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress enacted laws having in view making effective the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. These laws were popularly known as the “Force 
bills.” Conspiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthenuore, the acts provided that inability, neglect, 
or refusal by any state to suppress such conspiracy, to protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to call upon the president for aid, should tie “ deemed a denial 
by such state of the equal protection of the laws” under the Fourteenth 
Ameiidmcqt. Such conspiracies, if not suppressed by the, authorities, were 
likewise declared “rebellion against the government of the United States.” 
The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of the writ of habeaa 
corpus in any district, Ii^the spring of 1872— conditions in the South having 
very materially improved-congress permitted some of the harsher portions of 
the act of 1871 to lapse. 'This was followed up, May 22nd of the same year, 
by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had served the Confederacy after 
having rerved the United States in a judicial, military, or naval capacity, or 
in the higher grades of administration and political freedom, were excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 
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The Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditions 
existing in the Southern states after the ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. Reconstruction had resulted in a condition of affairs 
in which the most prominent whites were disfranchised and deprived of the 
right to hold public offices. Their slaves were enfranchised and unfriendly 
and sometimes dishonest strangers from the North filled their judicial and 
other offices. Some of these offices were filled by ignorant negroes. The 
Southern states resisted this state of affairs, and resistance took the form of 
organised intimidation and terrorism. Cox^ declares that it made an 
objective point of the agents of the Freedrnen’s Bureau, including ministers 
of the gospel and school-teachers. The major part of these were doubtless 
adventurers from the North, or, at least, men of the pioneering spirit, who 
had come in quest of a fortune. By the people whose territory they had 
invaded they were regarded as public enemies, and they came to be known 
by the opprobrious title of carpet-baggers.'^ It is not strange that people 
so regarded should have met with public and private opposition. The 
outrages to which they were subjected fill many volumes of reports made by 
sundry committees of investigation appointed by the two houses of congress. 
These reports make it clear that there existed in the South, soon after the 
Civil War, a considerable number of secret societies, the express, even if 
guarded, object of which was to prevent the exercise of political rights by 
the negroes. These societies assumed a variety of fantastic names, such as 
the Brotherhood, the Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, the Knights of the 
White Camellia. But they all had practically the same motives, and they 
were conducted along very much the same lines. Ultimately all of them 
came to be merged in the Ku-Klux Klan. 

This formidable organisation was said to have originated in 1866 with 
the object at first of only scaring the superstitious blacks. From this, how- 
ever, it soon went to using its power in the most cruel manner for the 
furtherance of political ends — to crush out republicanism in the Southern 
states, to prevent the negroes exercising their political rights, and to exclude 
from all political offices those who depended mainly upon negro votes for 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Klan in Tennessee was esti- 
mated at forty thousand, and it was supposed to be still stronger in other 
states. Virginia was fairly well exempt from Ku-Klux outrages, while North 
Carolina and Tennessee presented numerous cases. According to Cox,- the 
members were sworn to secrecy under penalty of death for breach of 
fidelity. Armed bodies of masked men, well mounted, and wearing long 
white gowns, swept about the country at night, terrifying the community. 
They did not hesitate to surround and break into the cabins of the 
negroes, frightening and maltreating the inmates, and warning them 
that if they gave offence in any way they v/ere marked out for future 
vengeance. In some instances they went farther, actually seizing an 
obnoxious negro or carpet-bagger, and subjecting him to physipal injury. 
Senator SScott, in a speech in the senate, baaed upon personal investigation, 
gave a summary of the extent of the Ku-KlUx outrages. In ninety-nine coun- 
ties in different states he found five hundred and ^enty-six homicides and 
two thousand and nine cases of whipping. Furthermore, it was stated by the 
congressional committee that investigated the subject, that in Louisiana 
alone in the year 1868 there were more than one thousand murders, and most 
of th^ were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux. In October, 1871, 

* S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation^ p. 453. 

* S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation^ p. 455. 
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the prerident Buspended the privilege of habeas cormis in South Carolma in 
nine counties, so naCTantly prevalent were the Ku-Klux outrages. 

The Force Act, however, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the United States, moreover, showed a decided tendency 
towards a conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. In the ca^ of Texas verms White, it held that the states maintained 
their statehood intact, though at the same time it sustained congress even 
in its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the court was called upon 
to interpret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
in the celebrated Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states were held to be unimpaired, and 
the control of the state over the general privileges of its citizens was declared 
intact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 

In fact, a general reaction from extreme partisanship and a violent recon- 
struction policy was noticeable throughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously near the suspension of state government in the South, and 
there was a growing disposition in the North, even among republicans, to 
regard the treatment far more dangerous than the disease. As the first 
term of Grant’s administration drew to a close, the political parties again 
made the Congressional Plan of Reconstruction the chief issue of the cam- 
paign. The president was in accord with this plan of reconstruction and 
was consequently subjected to much criticism. Nevertheless, he was renom- 
inated by the republicans for the presidency, with Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, as the vice-presidential nominee. The ‘‘liberal republicans” bolted 
the regular party and nominated for the presidency Horace Greeley, editor of 
the New York Tribune. They adopted a platform declaring local self-govern- 
ment a better safeguard for the rights of all citizens than centralised power. 
Universal anmesty for the Southerners was favoured. The democrats accepted 
the nominees of the liberal party and endorsed the platform. The movement 
was simported by many other prominent republicans besides Greeley, among 
them Charles Sunmer, Stanley Matthews, Carl Schurz, and David A. Wells. 

The Greeley movement developed, as Andrews^ remarks, both remarkable 
strength and remarkable weakness. Greeley had been influential for several 
years as a journalist. His chivalrous ofl’er to give bail for Jefferson Davis, 
and his open advocacy of mercy for all rebellious subjects who had 
laid down their arms, had gained him a strong coterie of friends in the 
South. When he took the stump on his own behalf, making the tour of the 
central states, it was but natural that crowds of republicans should come 
to see and hear their former leader. But a very large number of those who 
may even have applauded his speeches, did not give him the sanction of their 
ballots. Nor could it be expected that the democrats as a whole would rally 
with enthusiasm about the standard of a man who had been one of their most 
bitter opponents. Naturally enough, then, some of these supported a third 
ticket, whilst others refrained from voting. The campaign was one of wild 
excitement and bitter denunciation, and the result was what might have been 
anticipated. Greeley was overwhelmingly beaten. The democrats carried 
but six states, and thosemWerc all in the South. Within a month after the 
election Mr. Greeley died, at the age of sixty-one, broken down by “ over- 
exertion, family bereavement, and disappointed ambition.” 

The Congressional Plan of Reconstruction was thus once more emphat- 
ically sustained at the polls. Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 

‘ E. B. Andrews, History of the United Staieet Vol. II, pp. 205, 206. 
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during Grant's second term in those Southern states in which the negroes 
were most numerous or most thoroughly organised under white leaders. 
Both of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent in the wrong! 
In a munber of these states the electoral machineiy was in the hands S 
negro managers who had the support of the federal officers authorised by 
congress for the protection of the negroes in their political rights. These 
supervisors, marshals, and deputy-marshals were not slow, of course, to take 
advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the negroes from 
voting. Where persuasion and brilxjry would not bring about the desired 
end, intimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. The turmoil 
finally reached a climax in Louisiana. Since 1872 the whites in that state 
had been chafing under the republican rule of Governor Kellogg, who was 
accused of ruinous extravagance in the use of the state's credit. In the autumn 
of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisiana certified to democratic and repub- 
lican majorities in the choice of state officers and presidential electors. Both 
of these boards were irregulaily constituted, but both claimed to be the legal 
board. As a result, rival governments were erected and it took congressional 
interference to effect a compromise. The republican governor was kept in 
office through the support of the federal troops, but his opponents were given 
control of the house of representatives of the state legislature. 

‘‘ In August, 1874, a disturbance occurred which ended in the delilxTjite 
shooting of six republican officials. President Grant pre^pared to send mili- 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Thereupon Penn, the defecated candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in 1872, issued an address to the people, claiming 
to be the lawful executive of Louisiana, and calling upon the state militia 
to arm and drive ^the usurpers from power.' Barricades were thrown up 
in the streets of New Orleans, and on September 14th a severe fight took 
place between the insurgents and the state forces, in which a dozen were 
killed on each side. On the next day the state-house was surrendered to tlic 
militia, ten thousand of whom had responded to Penn's call. Governor Kel- 
logg took refuge in the custom-house. Penn was fomially inducted in officr. 
United States troops were hurried to the scene. Agreeably to their prolovs- 
sions of loyalty towards the federal government, the insurgents surrcjiidercd 
the state property to the United States authorities without resistance, but 
under protest. 

“ A sullen acquiescence in the Kellogg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral difficulties occurred in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. The republican officials asked the president to send federal troops, but 
none were sent. 

** General Grant declared that, while he felt bound to intervene, he found it 
an ‘exceedingly unpalatable' duty; and when calls for troops came later from 
o^er states, he replied, with evident impatience, that the whole public was 
‘tired out with these annual autumnal outbreaks in the South,’ and that the 

S eat majority were ‘ ready now to condemn any interference on the part of 
e government.' He had never shown any vindictive feeling towards the 
Soum, and there can be no doubt that in directing Jederal troops to interfere 
to cut the puzzling knots of Southern election snarls, he acted with the same 
simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his soldier pre^ 
decessors, Jackson and Taylor." ^ 

The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant's terms 
‘ Woodrow Wilson, Divinan and Reunion, pp. 276, 277. 
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of office was the Treaty of Washington, concluded with Great Britain May 
8th 1871* This treaty made povisions for the settlement of the following 
important questions: the northwestern boundary — a portion of which had 
be^ too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847 ; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute; and the Alabama Claims. 

The question of the northwestern boundary was referred to the decision 
of the Gennan emperor, William I. The treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whether the boundary line through the channel Ijetween Vancouver Island 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of San Juan, with 
its group, in the United States or in Canada. The emperor decided in 1872 
in favour of the contention of the United States. 

The fisheries dispute had its origin at the very beginning of the nation. It 
has continued to be a source of international trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 seemed only to confuse matters more than before. 
The Canadians were fxjrmitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel ; free trade in fish-oil and in all salt-water fish was granted ; 
and, in recognition of the fact that mere reciprocity was supposed to give 
the United States a decided advantage, that nation was niquired to pay 
Canada $5,500,000. This agreement was so thoroughly unsatisfactory that 
the United States took the earliest possible opportunity (July 1st, 1883) to 
abrogate it. 

As early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Britain for the damages sustained to shipping from the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Alabama had proven most destruc- 
tive. Attempts were made to settle the claims in 1865, but without success. 

On the 26th of January, 1871, the British government proposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at Washington, for the settle- 
ment of questions connected with the Canadian fisheries. 

On May 8th the commission completed a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. The British government expressed its regret 
for “the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and other 
v(‘SRels from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those vessels.” 
It furthennore agreed that the Alabama Claims should be referred to a tribunal 
of arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators, to meet at Geneva, at the 
earliest convenient day, when all questions considered by the tribunal, includ- 
ing the final award, should be decided by a majority of all the arbitrators. 

The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 15th of December, 
1871. 

The American claim for damages was based on losses inflicted by four- 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did not allow the full claim. 
The tribunal found that the British government had “ failed to use due dili- 
gence in the performanee of its neutral obligation” with respect to the cruisers 
Alabama aiul Florida , and the several tenders of those vessels; and also with 
respect to the Shenandoah after her departure from Melbourne, February 
18th, 1865, but not before that date. In fact, with regard to the Alabama^ 
the culpability of the British government w^ so evident that even the Eng- 
lish arbiter. Sir Alexander Cockburn, voted in favour of the American claim. 

The tribunal, by a ftiajority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sum of $15,5()0,()(X) in gold as indemnity. Of this sum about 
$2,000,000 represented interest at six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockbui^ 
the British arbiter, was the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negative.^ 

^ See in detail, C. Cushing, The Treaty of Washington, 
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A movement was made in the right direction when, after Grant had 
called attention to the need of reform, the first Civil Service Reform Act 
was passed by congress, March 3rd, 1871. The president appointed a com- 
mission, and congress appropriated $25,000 to defray its expenses. A like 
sum was voted next year, but after that nothing was granted until June 
1882, when $15,000 was grudgingly appropriated. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a begiiming, and its provisions formed the basis of subsequent legis- 
lation and afforded encoura^ment for further efforts to those who h^ the 
reform of the civil service at heart. 

The civil service was not the only branch of the government that needed 
reforming; congress itself was sorely in need of a reform movement. By 
1869, both the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been completed 
across the continent with the aid of enormous government grants. The 
interests of the Union Pacific, financial as well as constitutional, had been 
assumed by a corporation chartered by the legislature of Pennsylvania. Tliis 
corporation became known as the Crddit Mobilier. On the meeting of congress 
in December, 1872^ the speaker of the house called attention to the charges 
made in the preceding campaign tliat the vice-president, Mr. Colfax, the \ice- 
preadent elect, Mr. Henry Wilson, the secretary of the treasury, several 
senators, the speaker of the house, and a large number of representatives, liad 
been bribed during the years 1867 and 1868 by presents of stock in a corpora- 
tion known as the Crddit Mobilier, to vote and act for the benefit of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. On the motion of the speaker, an investigating 
committee was appointed. 

This committee reported, February 18th, 1873, and recommended the 
expuMon of Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, for “ staling to members of congress 
shares of the stock of the Credit Mobilier below their real value, with intent 
thereby to influence the votes of such members.” Likewise the expulsion 
of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The house modified 
the proposed expulsion into an “absolute condemnation” of the conduct of 
both members. Other members of congress were exonerat'd on the ground 
that they had no knowledge of the illegitimate purposes of the transaction. 
Still other members escaped because of the absence of conclasive proof of 
their gi^t. Nor did this congress abate the public’s suspicion of its guilt 
by pai^g the “Salary Grab” Bill. This bill increased the salaries of repre- 
sentatives and senators, and retroactively ineluded the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the existing congress. It was repealed at the next session. 

In 1875 the “ whiskey ring” was brought to light. This was a more or 
less close association between distillers and federal officials for the purpose 
of defrauding the government of a large amount of the internal revenue tax 
on distilled spirits; and, furthermore, of employing a part of the proceeds 
in political corruption. Grant’s secretary of war, 'W. W. Belknap, was iin- 

B tached for accepting bribes in making the appointments in his department. 

e_ was impeached and tried, but was acquitted on the ground that, having 
resigned, the senate was without jurisdiction in the case. The &vil suit 
brought gainst him was dismissed. The whole of Grant’s ."second term was 
characterised by a state of official demoralisation. “ Inefficiency and fraud were 
susTOCted even where they did not exLst.” »; 

TVo events of financial importance occurred during Grant’s two terms 
(hat should not be passed over in silence. One was the speculation in gold 
and the consequent “Black Friday” of September 24th, 1869. The other 
was the so-called “demonetisation of silver” and the panic of 1873. 

When gold ceased to circulate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 
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of the depreciation of paper. In 1869 a clique of speculators in New York 
(of which Jay Goidd, president of the Erie Railway, was one) thought to 
corner the market in gold and thus make an immense fortune. This clique, 
succeeding in getting control of a large percentage of the gold in the East, 
forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred millions 
of gold in the United States treasury, more or less, and the president of the 
United States or the secretary of the treasury might at any time throw it 
on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the whole specular 
tive world was in a feverish condition, when it was suddenly announced that 
the government would sell. The price immediately fell to 135, and the power 
of the clique was broken. This day — September 24th — has passed into history 
as Black Friday. 

By an act of February 12th, 1873, the silver tlollar of 412J grains was 
dropped out of the list of silver coins. It was merely a iioniinm demone- 
tisation of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had been 
accomplished in 1863. Important consequences have been attached to this 
act of 1873. It has been charged that the law was the cause of the commer- 
cial crisis of September 1873 ; out so competent a critic as Laughlin ridicules 
the notion that a law which made no changes whatever in the actual metallic 
standard that had been in use for more than twenty years could produce 
financial disaster in seven months. He asserts that the act of 1873 had 
little importance in changing existing conditions'^; but he admits that its 
ultimate influences were of the utmost consequence. He claims that had it 
not been for the demonetisation of the silver dollar in 1873 and 1874, the 
country would have found itself in 1876 with a single silver standard. In 
that event the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, would 
have been in silver, not in gold. The result would have been the repudiation 
of 15 per cent, of existing contracts and obligations. In this view, the act of 
1873 was a piece of the greatest good fortune, since its indirect effect was to 
save the financial credit of the nation.^ 

The panic of 1873 differed very materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panics were fairly evident. But in 1873 
trade was good ; everyone was busy and wanted money to carry on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an unprecedented extent. During the half decade 
ending with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had been thus spent in the country. But 
these outward evidences of prosperity were the real evidences of a coming 
crisis. Industry was very largely upon a paper basis. Speculation was 
rife, and it was only a question of a short time before the crisis was bound to 
come. The supposed wealth consisted mainly of the bonds of these railroads 
that would not pay dividends for years, and wortliless mining and manufac- 
turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was strongly against the 
United States. The Chicago fire of October, 1871, by which $192,(XX),000 
worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston fire of November, 1872, 
which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt must be classed as a 
partial cause of the disturbed condition of industrial affairs^ of 1873. The 
circulation of depreciated paper money led to a free contraction of debts by 
individuals, corporations, towns, cities, and states, and this, of course, led to 
speculation. 

On the 18th of September the panic came. On the morning of that day, 
Jay Cooke, the agent of the United States government, with some $4,000,000 
held on deposit from all parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 of 


^ J. L. Laughlin, HUtory of BimelaUUm in the United States, p. 93. 
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Ncuthem Pacific paper, suspended. Next day the bankine firm of Fisk & 
Hatch went under. Terror became universal. At eleven o’aock on the 20th 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its doors. 
For ten days the New York Clearing-House had to suspend. Products of ali 
kinds declined in price, as well as stocks and bonds. Factories either ran on 
short time or shut down entirely. But money flowed into New York from 
Europe and the West, and the public began to purchase stocks freely, tempted 
by the low prices. 

The United States continued to advance in material welfpe notwith- 
standing these drawbacks. The Gentemiial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876 would be sufficient proof of this. The Centennial was not a financial 
success, but it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the United 
States had made during the century of its existence. On July 4th of the 
centennial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 

Before bringing President Grant's two eventful terms to a close, reference 
should be made to the act of July 14tli, 1870, amending the naturalisation 
Isws^ and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
specie payments by the government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was merely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the constitution. It admitted to citizenship, besides “free white persons/' 
“aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent.” Stringent 
provision was also made against the fraudulent naturalisation and registration 
of aliens. Federal sujiervisors were appointed to enforce the regulations in 
cities of over twenty thousand inhabitants. 


ADMINISTRATION OP PRESIDENT HAYES 

The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re- 
construction could no longer be made the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, the republican party had to bear, in a measure, the responsibility 
for the financial distress of 1873. The democrats had secured every Southern 
state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the republican gov- 
ernments in these states were upheld only by the aid of bayonets. But what 
is more surprising is the fact that in the elections of 1874 and 1875 the dcuiio- 
crats carried their state tickets in several Northern states, and elected their 
candidate for governor in Massachusetts. Moreover, they were overwhelm- 
ingly successful in the congressional elections. The republican majority of 
almost one hundred was supplanted by a democratic majority of almost the 
same size. There was every indication of a political revolution at the next 
presidential election. 

The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
Governor Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, with William A. Wheeler^rof New 
York, for vice-president. The democrats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Thirty-eight 
states participated in the election. Once more the democratic party seemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the election, November 8th, nearly 
every republican newspaper conceded the election of Mr. Tilden. He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of electoral votes 
was 369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would have had 
203 and the republican candidate 166. But the existence of dual govern- 
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mecte in Soutii Carolina, Floiida, Louisiana, and an election complication 
in Oregon, threw the whole result into mve doubt and precipitated the most 
extraordinary contest that has taken place in the hbtory of the country. If 
the republicans lost a sinde vote, the democratic candidate would be elected. 

In four states — South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon — there were 
double retunw. In South Carolina the republicans claimed that the negroes 
had been intimidated by white riflc-club,s, the democrats that “detachments 
of the Unite<l States army stationed near the polls hatl preventeil a fair and 
free election.^ Acting on this claim, the electors declined to be governed by 
the returns as specified by the state canvasvsers. Instead of casting their 
votes for Ilayes, therefore, as they must have done, the democratic Sectors 
gave their ballots for Tildcn and Hendricks, In Florida there were similar 
differences. The canvassing boards and the governor certified to the election 
of the republican ticket, but a court decision declared that the democratic 
electors were entitled to meet and registt'r their vote. In Louisiana each 
party claimed victory, and each attempted to establish its governor, its 
lelurning board, and its electoral college. In Oregon, the democratic 
governor arbitrarily adjudged one of the republican electors ineligible, and 
gave a certificate to the highest candidate on the democratic list ; notwith- 
standing which the republican electors met and voted for Hayes and Wheeler. 
Of course the democratic electors refused to take cognisance of this action on 
the part of their opponents, and, in a word, there was total chaos. Such 
uncertainty had never attended the result of any previous election, and it 
was impossible to say how the tangle was to be unsnarled. 

The contest was now transferred to the halls of congress. The senate, 
which was republican, held that the Twenty-second Joint Rule, which had 
l)een in force in the counts of 1865, 1869, and 1873, and which provided that 
no dispute* 1 electoral vote could be counted unless both houses concurred in 
counting it, had not been re-enacted by the present congress, and hence was 
not in force. The hou.se, which was democratic, took the opposite view. 
Republicans claimed that the power to count the votes belongecl to the presi- 
ilent of the senate; democrats maintained that it belonged to congress and 
that no vote couhl be counted against the wishes of the house. Throats were 
made that Hayes should never be inaugurated, and military organisations to 
support Tildcii’s claim were formed in several states. Happily, peaceful 
counsels prevailed, and in January, 1877, the famous Electoral Commission 
Act was pas.sed. This act created a commission of fifteen — five to be selected 
by the senate, five by the house, four associate justices of the supreme court 
who were designated by the act, and a fifth to be .selected from the remaining 
associate justices by thc.se four. It had been expected that the fifteenm 
member would be David Davis, a justice with democratic leanings but sup- 
posedly free from any marked prejudice one way or the other. But just 
before the bill became a law the oemocrats and a few independent republicaTis 
in the Illinois legislature unexpectedly elected Justice Davis to the United 
States senate, and he therefore declined to serve upon the commission. Justice 
Bradly, a republican, was selected as the fifteenth member. 

The commission thus contained eight republicans and seven democrats; 
and when the disputed* cases were submitted to it, all were decided in favor 
of the republicans by a strict party vote. An attempt in the house to pre- 
vent the completion of the count failed because of the opposition of the 
speaker, Samuel J. Randall, and because fiiends of Ha}*es promised that If 
' StMiwood, Eittory of Urtoidential SUeiion*, pp. 829, 880. 
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he were allowed to become p^resident he would refuse to support the repub- 
lioan state governments in muth Carolina and Louisiana. On the early 
morning of March 2 Hayes was declared elected by 185^0 184. On the 6th 
of March (the 4th being Sunday) he was ina^urated without any disturb- 
ance. The country acquiesced in the decision, but the democrats have 
always maintained that 'niden was elected. 

One thing was perfectly manifest to men of both parties — that provision 
should be made against the recurrence of such a dispute. However, it was 
not until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing for the counting of the 
electoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill, as 
this bill was called, throws upon the state, as far as possible, the responsibility 
of determining how its own presidential vote has been cast. The president 
of the senate opens the electoral certificates in the presence of both houses; 
he then hands them to the tellers (two from each house), who read them aloud 
and record the votes. If there is a dispute, the set of returns certified to by 
the officially constituted state tribunal is accepted. Should there be two 
rival tribunals, the vote of the state is not counted unless each house sepa- 
rately agrees to accept one of them as official. 

One of President Hayes’ important acts after his inauguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The republican governments in these states wc're at once superseded by demo- 
cratic governments. Inasmuch as Florida had already gone democratic, 
that party was now in entire control of the South. Hayes was criticised for 
what was termed his flagrant inconsistency for repudiating the very state 
governments to which he had been entirely indebted for his election to the 
presidency. However that may hOy the action of the president brought a 
welcome peace. Affairs at once became noniial and the congn\ssional policy 
of reconstructions had almost run its course. Bryce ^ sees in the disappear- 
ance of the carpet-bag and the negro movements, the opening of the third era 
in the political history of the South since the war. In the first, the whites 
had exclusive right of suffrage ; in the second, negro suffrage predominated ; 
in the third, it was to appear that alleged universal suffrage meant the actual 
supremacy of the whites. The South was no longer the country it was before 
the war. During the sixteen years between 1860 and 1876 it had experienced 
something like an industrial revolution. It became a great economic force 
working along entirely new lines of industrial development. Its old labour 
system nad been swept away, and it was now prepared to enter the industrial 
contest with the rest of the world. 

Many believed that the so-called ‘^demonetisation of silver” in 1873 would, 
if persisted in, work a hardship to taxpayers during the process of paying 
off the national debt. A bill was therefore passed through congress in 1878, 
known as the Bland Silver Bill. The passage of the act was due to causes 
easily described. In dealing with economic questions there must be some 
difference of opinion as to the share played by different elements. Tausig 
regards the opposition to the contraction of the currency as the iliost im- 
portant episode in American history of this period. He admits that the 
movement in favour of the use of silver gained power from the desire of the 
silver-mining states to further their local interests by coining a larger quantity 
of this metal. But he contends that this was only a minor element in the 
agitation, though it was one to gain greater importance in later years. “The real 
strength of the agitation for tbe wider use of silver as money,” he says, “ comes 

^ J. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 483. 
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from the conviction of large masses of the people that the community has 
not enough money/' ^ This act provided for the purchase by the government, 
each month, of not less than two million dollars' worth, and not more than 
four million dollars' worth, of silver bullion, for coinage into silver dollars at 
the rate of 412^ grains of standard silver (or 371i grains of fine silver) for 
each dollar. The secretary of the treasury was given discretion as to the 
amount he should purchase between those limits. No secretary purchased 
a greater amount than the minimum during the time the act was in force. 
The number of silver dollars actually coined each month depended, of course, 
upon the amount of silver bullion that could be purchased by two millions of 
dollars in the medium of exchange. After the resumption of specie payment, 
wlien greenbacks became redeemable in gold, the number of silver dollars 
coined was, of course, greater than before when the greenbacks were irre- 
deemable. This piece of legislation restored the silver dollar to its full legal- 
tender character, but the disparity in value bc^tween it and the gold dollar 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 was so great that congress did not confer the right of 
free coinage upon silver. President Hayes vetoed the bill, but it was passed 
over his veto, February 28th, 1878. By another important provision of 
the act;, silver certificates could be issued against the deposit of silver dollars. 
Those who supported monometallism prophesied that the issues of these 
silver dollars would drive out gold. But it is inflation of the currency, and 
not debasement of it, that tends to drive out the metal of greater value. The 
new coinage was limited in amount, and the increased demands of commerce 
for money more than took up the increased amount of the currency. Silver 
dollars and silver certificates floated at par with gold ; and gold, instead of leav- 
ing the country, came into it in increased amounts. 

In accordance with the act of January 14th, 1875, the government began 
the payment of specie in liquidation of greenbacks on the first day of January, 
1879. Specie payment had been suspended since 1862, This resumption of 
si)ecie p.ayment was due very largely to the efforts of John Sherman, secretary 
of the treasury. He accumulated before January 1st, 1879, $138,000,000 
of coin (nearly all of it gold) by the sale of 4^ per cent, government bonds 
redeemable in 1891. Tliis was about 40 per cent, of the outstanding green- 
backs. Thirteen days before the time appointed for the resumption of specie 
payiiK'iit the greenbacks had reached par. As soon as the people were 
assured that the greenbacks were as valuable as gold, there was no inclination 
to demand the gold. The paper money was preferred as being more con- 
venient. 

Important labour difficulties marked a part of the administration of Hayes. 
In 1877 there was an extensive strike along the entire systems of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York Central railroads. 
The freight and passenger service was completely demoralised, and the militia 
and United States troops had to be called out to quell the rioting. Among the 
real causes of these labour troubles were, undoubtedly, the vast number of 
undesirjfble immigrants who had come to the country, the introduction of 
communist and anarchist doctrines from Europe, the arrogance of capitalists, 
and the greed and lawlessness of the newly developing trusts and gigantic 
corporations. # 

Nevertheless, great industrial progress was being matle by the country, 
and was, in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine 
cable between the United States and Europe was successfully laid in 1869, 


‘ Taussig, The Silver Sitwttion in the United Staiee, p. 5. 
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and one Ukeads^ betwe^llld ynited States a|id England in 1875. Again, in 
1860| odntinuoiis tnlnsportai^ between tile Atlantic and Pacific coasts had 
been nuukt possible by the jltaieticm of the Union Pacific Railway with the 
Central PoJsmc. Consolidation^Was the rule. The application of electricity 
to practical purposes received a decided impetus in 1875, when the dynamo 
was made practicable. The invention of Edison in lighting by electricity in 
1878 took us several steps still farther in p,dvance. Add to this the inven- 
tions of Alexander Graham Bell, in conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wire, and the practical utilisation of these inventions, in 1877, in the telephone 
and we have a wonderful record of industrial development. ' 

The second congress was democratic in both branches. But the demo- 
crats were not united, and were, in addition, inclined to be led astray by finan- 
cial and industrial fallacies. Consequently the party was unable to reap any 
distinct advantage by reason of its control of congress. The Bland Silver 
Bill had been passed over th(‘ president's veto only by a combination with 
republicans. Real legislation was almost at a stand-still. With his own party 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence than had Johnson. Nor did he have 
a real hold upon the country. Wilson^ is doubtless right in suggesting that 
Hayes was not aggressive enough to draw a party ot his own about him.’^ 
It is conceded that he had amiability of character, and that he intended to 
conciliate the South. But, as often happens in the case of a man who lacks 
the intense bias of the enthusiast, he succeeded in alienating the inenibeis ol 
his own party in congress, without effecting the purpose of conciliation at 
which he aimed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF GARFIELD AND ARTHUR 

Upon his return from a trip around the world, General Grant was again 
placed in nomination for the presidency at the republican national convcmtion 
meeting at Cliicago, June 5th, 1S80. This was du(' to the efforts of tlie reac- 
tionary section of the republican party. A deadlock in the convention 
ensuea, however, between Grant and Blaine, and as a result James A. Gar- 
field, of Ohio, received the nomination. The democrats nominated General 
W. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg fame. Garfield was ek'cted, having receivnl 
214 electoral votes, as against 155 lor Hancock. The democrats carried ev(Ty 
Southern state, but no Northern states except New Jersey, California, and 
Nevada. The popular vote was very close, being for Garfield 4,454.41(), and 
for Hancock 4,444,952. The so-called greenback ])arty (which had appeai-ed 
four years before) received 308,578 voUvs for its presidential candidate, James B 
Weaver, of Iowa; and the prohibition candidate, Neal Dow, ot Maine, received 
but 10,305 votes. Tlie object and principles of the grteiiback party were set 
forth in several paragraphs of its platform, to the effect that “ the right to 
make and issue money is a sovereign power to Ini maintained by the people 
for the common benefit,” — an assertion that conveys no very new or startling 
principle. It is further declared that all money should be issued and controlled 
by the government directly, and not by or through banking corporations; and 
that the money thus issued, whatever its character, must be a full legal 
tender for ail public and private debts. The exprecs issue is made that 
the greenback notes of the Civil War period should be substituted for the 
notes of the national banks, the system of national banks abolished, and 
the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as of gold, established by law.*-* 

* Wilson, A Histonj of the American People, Vol. V, pp. 

* McPherson, Handbook of Polihcs for 1880, pp. 195, 196. 
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Garfield had owed his nonunattOB to the deadkwk oieated in the c(Hivention 
by the supiwrterB of Grant and Blaine. This padlock was caused largely 
by the continuation pf the fight between, t^ Violent factions in ,the repub- 
lic party called the -'‘stalwarts ” and the ‘^f-breeds.” The “stalwarts” 
controlled the (Mribution of appointed offices under the federal government 
during the administration of Grant, and contemptuously gave the name “half- 
breeds'" to their dissatisfied republican opponents. Garfield did hB best to 
effect a settlement between the hostile factions, and did not recognise one 
faction more than another. The inevitable outbn'iik of hostilities came, 
however, when the president made nominations in New York wldch were 
distasteful to Roscoe Conkling, the leader of the “stalwart" forces. Gar- 
field had made up a strong cabinet with Blaine as secretary of state, and 
the New York appointees were supporters of the latter, and not of Conkling. 
The open break came in the presentation of the name of William H. Robert- 
son for the collector of the port of New York, who was particularly objec- 
tionable to the New York senators. Consequently, in order to force an issue 
with the president, both of the senators, Conkling and Platt, resigned and 
appealed to the^ New York legislature to sustain them in tlieir course by a 
re-election. This the legislature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, 
though not until after a bitter contest. 

The bitter passions engendered within the party as a result of this furious 
contest no doubt had something to do with the tragedy that soon ensued. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as President Garfield was upon the 
point of taking a train at the station of the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
in Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seekei, Charles Jules 
Guiteau. The president lingered for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep- 
tember 19th, at Elberon, New Jersey. Guiteau was tried and finally execute 
for the crime on June 30th, 1882, though there was much doubt as to his sanity. 
Vice-President Chester A. Arthur became president for the remainder of the 
term. 

The assaasination of President Garfield called the attention of the whole 
country to the need of civil service reform. Congress was no longcT able to 
resist tlie pressure of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act was passed by congress with overwhelming majorities in 
its favour, both of the parties having united in its support. President Arthur 
promj)tly signed the bill on the 16th. This act authorised the president, with 
the cons(»nt of the senate, to order appomtments to the civil service to be made 
after competitive examinations. Likewise, to appoint three civil service com- 
missioners who were to have the management and flevelopment of the system. 

The canvass of the twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
The re}>ublican national convention, meeting at Chicago, June 3rd, 1884, had 
nominated James G. Blaine, of Maine, for president, and General John A. 
Logan, of Illinois, for vice-president. The democratic national convention, 
meeting m the same city, July 8th, had put forward Governor Grover Cleve- 
land, of* New York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for vice-president. The election was an exceedingly close one, its residt 
turning upon a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the thirty-six 
electoral votes of that •state were given to Cleveland. This secured his elec- 
tion-— he having secured 219 electoral votes to Blaine's 182. The democrats 
carried every Southern state, and, in addition. New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey, and continued in control of the hoi^ 
of representatives, while the republicans continued to have a small majority 
in the senate. 
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This election was characterised by a “bolt^' from the republican party of 
a group of men and their supporters noted for intelligence and social position 
They supported civil service reform, denounced Blame as a representative of 
corrupt political methods, and endorsed the democratic nominees. The move- 
ment was supported by George W. Curtis and Carl Schurz, among other 

[ )rominent republicans, and likewise by several influential independent repub- 
ican newspapers. These men called themselves ‘^independent republicans” 
but were called “ mugwumps by the “straight-out” republicans. * 


THE ADMINISTRATION OP CLEVELAND (1885-1889 A.D.) 

The accession of the new administration to power brought two important 
subjects prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters believed he would extend the 
reforms to other branches of the civil service. Mr. Cleveland did not make 
a clean sweep among the office-holders, but as his term advanced it became 
evident to many of his supporters who favoured civil service reform that the 
pressure of office-seekers and office-holders w^as proving too strong for tlie 
president's resolution. 

In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and made a report to congress. With this report 
as a basis, congress made a slight reduction of duties. Little else was done 
until President Cleveland, in his message of December 6th, 1887, finally com- 
mitted the democratic party to tariff reform. In this message the president 
stated that “our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 
Our Drogress towards a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the tneories of protection and free trade. This savours too much of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory/' 

This message inspired a more united effort in the houses to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on April 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (wliich ranged from 40 
per cent, to 90 per cent.) of from 80 per cent, to 45 per cent. 

The bill passed the house, but was defeated in the senate, where the re- 
publicans had a majority. In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties instead of lowering them. The tariff question 
thus became the great issue in the election of 1888. 

In 1887 congress passed an Interstate Commerce Act which forbade dis- 
crimination in rates, the “pooling” of rates by competing lines of railways. 
Furthennore, such railways were not permitted to divide their earnings. 
The interstate commerce commission was likewise established witJi semi- 
judioial powers to enforce the act. Another important act of Cleveland’s 
administration was the act regulating the presidential succession. This act 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous Statutes, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability of both president and vice-president, 
the presidency passed in order to the temporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house. This made possible the defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed in the election by putting in the presidency a man of the 
opposite party from the president s. Or, in case of the death of both president 
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and vicse-president between two congresses, there would be no legal or con- 
Btitutional successor to either place. The death of President Garaeld, &p- 
tember 19tlL 1881, brought this to the attention of the people in a most forcible 
manner. Had President Arthur died at any moment between September 
19th 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eolith congress in Decemoer, the 
latter eventuality would have occurred. The Presidential Succession Act, 
therefore, devolved the succession upon the members of the cabinet in the order 
of the historical establishment of their several departments, beginning with 
the secretary of state. Both parties in congress agreed to a repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act, by which congress had attempted to limit President 
Johnson in his powers of dismissal from office in 1867. Two other important 
questions arose during this administration of President Cleveland — two ques- 
tions that had become chronic in their recurrence — ^namely, the question of the 
exclusion of the Chinese and the fisheries dispute. Mr. Cleveland's tariff mes- 
sage made the issue of the next c^paign. The democrats had accepted 
the issue under protest, but the president's message gave them an unmistak- 
able policy with which to go before the people in 1888. The president had not 
taken counsel with the leaders of his party, and they warned him that his stand 
might cost him his re-election. Nevertheless, he was firmly convinced that he 
in the right, and had made up his mind to meet the issue squarely. 

The republican national nominating convention met at Chicago, June 
19th. Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, was at first the leading candidate; but 
on the eighth ballot Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grandson of William 
Henry Harrison, received the nomination for president. The republican plat- 
form favoured bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, the reform 
of the civil service, and the admission of new states. The main issue, however, 
as in 1884, was the tariff, and the platform declared emphatically in favour of 
protection. The democrats met at St. Louis in July, and nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for president and vice-president 
respectively. The convention declared for the Mills Bill — that is, not for 
absolute free trade, but for very heavy reductions in the tariff. 

The campaign turned on the issue of promotion or free trade in spite of the 
democratic disclaimer that their policy did not mean absolute free trade. 
The democrats were defeated. The popular vote for Mr. Cleveland was over 
one hundred thousand greater than that for Mr. Harrison ; but the latter had 
a majority of sixty-five in the electoral college (233-168). The republicans 
also carried the house and retained their control of the senate. They thus 
once more had possession of the presidency and both branches of congress. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON 

The republicans now took advantage of their control of both houses of 
congress and the presidency to revise the tariff. This step was undoubtedly 
due to the attack made upon the protective system by Cleveland in his message 
to congress in December, 1 887. Under the chairmanship of Willi^ McKinley, 
of Ohio, the house commitjiee on ways and means reported a tariff bill known 
as the McKinley Bill, which was finally accepted by both houses, and upon 
receiving the signature of the president became a law, October 1st, 1890. The 
bill swept away most of the duty on refined sugar (one-half cenW^w<l) 
admitted all raw sugar free. For this action the republican part^s^as accusra 
of playing into the hands of the ''Sugar Trust.'' To placate'Ahe domestic 
producers of sugar, a tounty of two cents a potmd, the rate of the preceding 

B. W. — VOL. XXIU. I 
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duty, was given them. These domestic producers produced only about one- 
tenth of the amount of sugar consumed in the country, and the bill had in 
view particularly the stimulation of the beet-root culture. This policy still 
further emphasised the determination of the republican party to rely solely 
upon protective duties for the customs revenue. There was a considerable 
advance on woollen goods, while on cotton goods of the better grades the 
duties were particularly high. The most important change in duties on 
metals was the increase of the duty upon tin plate. This commodity had 
never been produced in the United States, and the increase of the duty upon 
it to 2A cents per pound (equivalent to about 70 per cent, upon the value) 
was a airect manifesto by the republican party that not only should duties be 
placed upon commodities for the purpose of supporting an industry, but like- 
wise with the direct object in view of establishing an industry. At the late 
instance of the state department, this tariff bill provided for reciprocity 
through special treaties with other countries. This congress also enacted what 
has become known as the Sherman Law. By its provisions, it became the duty 
of the secretary of the treasu^ to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
and to issue in place of the silver thus purchased treasury notes. The amount 
of the silver that was to be coined was left to the discretion of the secretary- 
depending upon what he deemed necessary for the redemption of these notes. 
The avowed object of the bill was to keep the silver money equal to gold, 
for, as the bill declared, it is the “ established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with each other on the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.^'^ The coinage of silver dollars 
was accordingly suspended by the treasury on July 1st, 1891. Tausig 
declares that this change occasioned both abuse and praise, but that it was 
really of no consequence whatever. He points out that the price of silver 
advanced rapidly for a month or two after the act was passed, and that at 
its highest, in August 1890, it reached $1.21. The rise, however, proved to 
be but temporary, and after September a steady decline set in, which finally 
brought the price, in 1892, as low as 86 cents. 

In addition to the imsettled fisheries dispute. President Harrison^s ad- 
ministration inherited the always chronic Behring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Russia exclusive rights in 
Behring Sea, at least wdth regard to seal-fishing. This the British government, 
representing the Canadians, denied, holding that there could be no exclusive 
rights outside three miles off shore. By an agreement of February 29th, 1892, 
the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 

There were seven arbitrators in all — two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Britain, and one each was appointed by the French, 
the Italian, and the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met 
at Paris on March 23rd, 1893, and decided tliat all the rights of Russia as to 
jurisdiction and the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
passed unimpaired to the United States under the treaty of March 30th, 1867 ; 
that the United States has not any right of protection or property in the fur- 
seals frequenting the islands of the United States in the Behring Sea when 
such seals are found outside the ordinary three-milg limit. 

A bill ^‘to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States,'* reported by Mr. Geary, of California, was passed by the 
house, April 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and ww 
adopted. A compromise bill, slightly modifying the house bill, was the result. 

* F. W. Taussig, The Silver Situation in the United States, pp. 60.> 61. 
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Among the treaties oi Hammn s term was a tripartite arrangement con- 
ceming Samoan Islands with Germany and Great Britain, which gave 
omen of a coining departure from the traditional policy of continental ccm- 
fhiement, so as to extend American influence, conjointly with timt of European 
powers, far across the Pacifw. 

During this administration, Oklahoma Territory was opened up to settle- 
ment (March 22nd, 1889) and seven new states were admUted to the Union. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were proclaimed states by the president 
November 3rd, 1889; Montana, November 8th, and Washington, November 
nth, of the same year; likewise Wyoming, July 10th, 1890, and Idaho, July 
3rd, 1890. 

On May 31st, 1889, occurred the Johnstown flood, caused by the breaking 
of a dam, and as a result of which at least five thousand persons lost their 
lives, and property worth $10,000,000 was utterly destroyed. October 2nd, 
1889, representatives of the leadmg governments of Central and South America, 
together with the republic of Mexico, met representatives chosen by the 
United States in the so-called Pan-American congress held at Washington. 
The object of the congress was to bring the three Americas into a closer nninr) 
for purposes of trade and of mutual advantage. 

The revolution that occurred in Chili during the autunm of 1891 was the 
indirect cause of a controversy between that country and the United States. 
One act after another following the revolution finally led to an attack, Octo- 
ber 16th, upon United States sailors who had landed at Valparaiso from the 
United States ship Baltimore. As a result, two United States sailors were 
killed and eighteen wounded. A suitable apology was not exacted from 
Chili until after the United States government had issued a practical ulti- 
nmtum demanding one, and fortifying it by most ominous preparations for war. 

The republicans, meeting at Minneapolis in June, 1 892, nominated ^njamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw Reid for president and vice-president respectively. 
The democrats, meeting at Chicago in the same month, nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson. The republican party afiflrmed protection 
linked with reciprocity as the true tariff creed. Cleveland swept the country 
with an unexpectedly large electoral and popular vote. For the first time 
since 1861 the republicans lost control of the executive and both branches of 
congress. The most striking feature of the elections was the great losses of the 
republicans in the West. 


^SECOND ADMINLSTRATION OP CLEVELAND (1893-1897 A.D.) 

“On the 4th of March, 1893, for the first time m the liistory, a president 
returned to the W'hite House which he had once vacated, to resume officid 
authority and succeed his own successor. Cleveland’s new inav^ral address 
was in a serious strain, as though foreboding the business distress of the 
country now near at hand, and his own doubts about uniting upon a judicious 
line of policy the new and incongruous elements that had borne him back to 
power.” 1 ^ 

On the 4th of July, 1894, the republic of Hawmi, named from one of the 
u Islands, was established. It was modelled on the government of 

the Umted Stat^, and President Cleveland formally recognised it as a “ free, 
sovereign, and independent republic.” This was not done, however, until 

X TT Sohouler, JUtcyctopeaUa BrUanniea (10th edition), Vol. XXXIII, article on 

United States,” p. 692. 
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after an interesting chapter in the diplomatic history had nearly dosed. In 
1893 a part of the inhabitants of Hawaii had risen in revolt against an attempt 
of their queen, Liliuokalani, to promulgate a new constitution obviously for 
the purpose of mcreasing her power in the goverpment. The revolution was 
successful, and the provisional j^vemment established was immediately teeoe- 
nised by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens. Commissioners were sent 
to Washington to apply for annexation, and on the 16th of February, iggs 
I’resident Harrison sent a mess^ to the s^ate^ submitting an annexation 
treaty and recommending its ratification. Meantime, the United States min- 
ister at Honolulu, on the 9th of February, acting without instructions, had 
established a protectorate over the islands. While the treaty was pending 
Mr. Cleveland became president, and one of his first acts after inauguration 
was the withdrawal of the treaty from consideration by the senate. The 
president then despatched a commissioner, Mr. Blount, to the Hawaiian 
Islands to examine and report upon the circumstances attending the change 
of government. The report of the commissioner and the decision of the 
president, as given in the latter’s message to congress, December 18th, 1893, 
was that “ the lawful government of Hawaii was overthrown, without the 
drawing of a sword or the firing of a shot, by a process every step of which, 
it may safely be asserted, is directly traceable to and dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the agency of the United States, acting through its diplomatic and 
naval representatives. I mistake the American people if they favour the 
odious doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality; that 
there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; and that 
even by indirection a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one 
of its territory.” The president offered to use his best efforts to restore the 
status quo if a general amnesty would be granted to the supporters of the 
provisional government and the past buried. This the queen refused to do, 
and the provisional government continued in power, promulgating a repul> 
lican constitution, July 24th, 1894. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplished until the 
administration of President McIQnley. Their annexation was then urged by 
Captain Mahan and other naval men, who held that they were needed as a 
military base of defence and of naval operations in the Pacific. June 16th, 
1897, the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing for the 
annexation of the islands. The opposition to the treaty was so strong that in 
all probability the plan would have failed had the war with Spain not ren- 
dered the islands doubly desirable from a military and naval standpoint. A 
joint resolution to accept the offered cession was therefore carried through 
congress, and was approved by the President on the 7th of July, 1898. 

December 17th, 1895, President Oevelarjd sent a me.ssage to congress 
relating to the disputed boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the government had been 
engaged in an extensive correspondence with the government of 'Great Brit- 
ain relative to a peaceful settlement of the whole difficulty. But the corre- 
spondence had come to naught, the British government having refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president’s message was peremptory 
and threatening, and congress supjjorted it with alacrity. Pursuant to the 
pretident’s suggestion that a commission be appointed to ascertain the "true 
divisional line” between Venezuela and British Guiana, congress, December 
20th, passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commission ana 
appropriated SIOO.OOO for the expenses of its work. Fortunately, the prea- 
dent’s message dia not provoke the same warlike feeling in England that it 
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in the United States, and even in the latter country the bellicose sjurit 
was soon superseded by a desire for arbitration. The president appointed a 
conunisaon of five, which, after organisation, at once addressed a letter to 
the secretary of state suggesting a friendly intimation to the governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securing evidence. The British government met the overture in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the govcmnients of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practical understanding. After much preliminary corre- 
spondence, on the 2nd of February , 1897, a treaty between the two countries 
was signed at Washington embodying an agreement to arbitrate the dispute. 
The tnbunal was to consist of five jurists : two on the part of Great BnWn, 
two on the part of Venezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four. 
The first four were provided for in the treaty — the two representing Vene- 
zuela being justices of the supreme court of the United States. The tribunal 
met in Paris on the 15th of June, 1899, and on the 3rd of October of the same 
year rendered wliat is said to have been a unanimous decision. It was in 
the main favourable to the contention of Venezuela. 

The victory of the democrats in the twenty-seventh presidential election 
led to a revision of the tariff, only four years after the embodiment of the 
extremest doctrine of protection in the Mcltinlcy Act. In 1894 the demo- 
cratic members of the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, became known as the Wilson Bill. 
The senate, however, raised the duties somewhat and restored many specific 
duties. After a long and bitter struggle in conference between the two 
houses, the senate bill was finally accepted unchanged on the 13th of July, 
1894. Tlie president refused to sign the bill, but permitted it to become a law 
without his signature. In general, this tariff made but one important change 
—the placing of wool upon the free list. 

By the summer of 1893 the country’s financial condition had become so 
critical that on June 5th the president declared his purpose to call an extra 
session of congress to meet in the first half of September. “Hard times” 
had come to multitudes of people. There had been a money panic in the 
spring of the year, and it had been followed by many disastrous failures. Mr. 
Cleveland's message to congress, August 8th, embodied an exposition of wlmt 
he considered to be the evils of the Sherman Act of 1890, ancf concluded with 
an earnest recommendation that its purchase clause be immediately repealed. 
The repeal measure was carried. This put a stop to further buying of great 
quantities of silver, and checked the making of silver dollars. Then a slow 
recovery of business confidence began, which was much retarded and dis- 
turbed, however, by the vmcertainty of congressional action on tariff and cur- 
rency questions. 

On the 28th of January, 1895, President Cleveland, in a special mess^ 
to congrcaSj,renewed his appeal which he had made at the opening of the session 
for legislation to correct the mischievous working of the existing currOTcy 
system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The silver 
interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a new issue 
of bonds under the old ict for the replenishing of its gold reserve and the 
maintenance of its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance of bonds 
was condenmed by the opponents of the administration. 

The industrial disturbances throughout the country continued but little 
imabated. In the spring of 1894 (March 25th), a horse-dealer, named Coxey, 
led an “army” of the unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the government. The movement was imitated in other 
^ts of the country, and soon other '^armies’’ began their march from the 
racific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A more motlev gather- 
ing had never taken place in the history of the country. In all, these " armies 
were made up of five or six thousand persons and were composed of honest 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work, and of 
younger men looking for fun and excitement. Coxey and a few of his men 
(about 360) succeeded in reaching Washington by May 1st, where Coxey 
was merely arrested for walking on the grass in the White House grounds. 
Having accomplished nothing, his "army^' was soon disbanded. 

The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled and un- 
satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. It was followed shortly after- 
wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed in the car shops 
of the rullman Company, at the town of Pullman, near Chicago. Acts of 
violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States mails brought 
the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The leaders of the 
strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President Cleveland made 
known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate commerce open 
His proclamation to this effect was supported by the despatch of United 
Stat^ troops to Chicago and to places in California. The leaders of tlie 
American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike In all departments 
of industry throughout the country, but were unsuccessful. The Pullman 
strike came to an end practically by the 15th of July. 

At the beginning of these industrial disturbances and right in the midst 
of them, two expositions of international importance were held. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition was opened by the president in the spring of 1893, and 
the Cotton States and International Exhibition in the autumn of 1895. The 
former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The World^s Fair 
was a success in every respect except financially. The exhibition at 
Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wonderful progress made by the South 
since the Civil War, An act of congress approvc'd by the president on the 31st 
of March, 1890, fittingly closed the period of “reconstruction.'* It provided 
for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a result of 
their participation in the Civil War. 

January 4th, 1896, upon proclamation of the president, Utah was admitted 
as a state after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever prohibiting 
polygamous or plural marriages. 

The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial leaders 
of the coimtry, during the summer and autumn of 1896, and the counter 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms with gold, 
were clearly indicative of the direction the presidential campaign was to take 
The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both parties 
But, shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of the two 
parties. Southern and Western influences carried the democratic, party into 
advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences controlled 
the republican party in the interests of a gold standard. The republican 
national convention was held at St. Louis m June and nominated William 
McKinley, ex-govemor of Ohio, for president on thfe first ballot. The demo- 
cratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unexpected 
nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, one of 
the leaders of the free-silver democracy of the West. The money question 
caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of the most 
remarkable in many respects that the country had ever passed through. 
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l<fever in any former political contest were the q^uestions involved discussed 
more ni^t, McKinley won, however, receiving 271 electoral votes to 
Bryan's 176. 


the administration op McKinley (1897-1901 a.d.) 

President McKinley called congress together in extra session on the 15th 
of March, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the govern- 
ment by increased duties. In response to this demand, congress passed the 
Dingley Tariff Bill, which became a law July 7th, 1897. The restoration of 
the duties on wool was the salient feature in the Dingley Act. In addition to 
wool, certain other raw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 1894 admitted 
free, were subjected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of reciprocity was not 
only revived, but its scope was even enlarged. 

In his annual message to congress at the opening of the session in December, 
1896, President Cleveland called attention to the unhappy state of Cuba. 
“The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one of 
the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious atten- 
tion of the government and people of the United States in any circumstances. 
In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no means of a 
wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actual pecuniary interest 
in it is second only to that of the people and government of Spain. It should 
bo added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto expectant 
attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained.'" 

When the liberal party came into power at Madrid with Sagasta at its 
head, Weyler was recalled and General Blanco put in his place. Furthermore, 
a new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
a fairly autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti- 
tution was not given a fair trial, for it had come too late for a test of its 
practicability. General Fitzhugh Lee, consul-general of the United States at 
Ilavana, said of it that it was “ an elaborate system of * home rule ' with a 
string to every sentence." 

On the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
made reports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconctnr 
trados, that stirred up public opinion throughout the United States to a hi^ 
state of excitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for monthfl 
past and continuously threatened a rupture of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly 
a crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of February, 1898, vy 
news that the United States battle-ship Mainey while paying a visit of court^ 
to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on the previous evening 
by an explosion which killed most of her crew. 

The United States appointed a naval court of inquirj'' to make an investi- 
gation, aa did likewise the Spanish government. The former court reported 
that “ the loss of the Maine was not in any respect due to the fault or negligence 
on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew ; that the ship 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or mflre of her forward magazines." The Spani^ naval 
board of inquiry reported that the explosion resulted from causes within the 
ship itself. The Spanish government then urged that the whole question 
should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by different nations. The 
United States declined to accept this proposal. 

The tension between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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tanddng point. On the 11th of April President McKinley addressed a special 
inomnrr to congress, setting forth the unsatisfactory results of the negotiations 
with Spain, and declaring that “in the name of humanity, in the nomn 
civilisation, in behalf of endangered American interests, which gives us the 
ri^t and the duty to speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop." The 
message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take mpiiTt g 
for securing a “full and final termination of hostilities" in the oppressed 
island.^ 

After a brief contest between the two houses over the method of procedure 
to carry out the suggestion of the president, a joint resolution was passed 
April 18th, declaring “ that the people of the island of Cuba are and of a right 
ought to TO free and independent." The resolution demanded, furthermore, 
that Spain should withdraw absolutely from Cuba, and the president was 
directed to use the military and naval force of the United States to make the 
resolution effective. In addition, the resolution disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the United States to assume in any way, except for pacification, 
jurisdiction over Cuba; and furthermore declared its intention to “leave the 
government and control of the island to its people." ^ 

Following out a suggestion of the president in a message, April 25th, 
congress adopted a joint resolution on the same day declaring “ that war be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war has existed since the 
2l8t day of April, 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the kingdom of Spain." 

At the outbreak of the war the regular army of the United States num- 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, tins 
was shortly increased to 2,191 officers and nearly 42,000 men. At the same 
time a volunteer army was speedily raised. The president issued a proc- 
lamatidn on ^ril 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and another proc- 
lamation on May 25th, calling for 75,000 more. Before the end of May 
118,580 of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembled 
in various camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurried manner. 
Among the volunteer regiments organised, one known as that of the Rough 
Biders greatly excited public interest. The command of one of the propoised 
three regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevelt (then 
asristant secretary of the navy), who had some knowledge of ranch life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honour, however, on the score that his 
military experience was insufficient to warrant him in taking command of a 
r^fiment. He asked for and received, however, the second place in tlie 
raiment conunanded by Colonel Leonard Wood. 

On the 21st of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered under the 
command of Admiral William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore W. S. 
Si^ey was ordered to organise a “flying squadron” of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. While these preparations were being made in the West, 
plaim were being perfected for a successful attack upon Spain’s colqpial pos- 
sessioDS in the Far East. The president had ordered Commodore George 
Dewey, who was in command of tne United States Asiatic squadron at Hong- 
KoDg, to proceed at once to Manila, the capital of the Philippines, and “ cap- 
ture or destroy” the Spanish squadron which guarded that fort. The Span- 
iards were in no condition to resist an attack, and on May 1st, 1898, Dewey 
was able to report the total destruction of the Spanish squadron without the 
loss of a man on the American fleet. 

* Congreaeional Record, April 11th, 1808. 

* CongreetiotuU Record, April 18th, 1808. 
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Upon the opening of hostilities; a Spanidi squadron of four armoured 
cruisers and some smaller vessels was assembled at the CSa|^ ^erde Idands 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pasoual CServera. Beuig in Portuguese 
waterS; the fleet was compelled to set sail after a prodamation of neutrality 
was issued by Portugal on the 29th of April. Alter causing the American 
people considerable anxiety of mind as to its ultimate destination; the fleet 
put in at Santiago de Cuba. May 29th a blockade of that port was estab- 
lished by the American fleet; inasmuch as it was found impracticable to 
attack the fleet within the harbour. Some weeks later (June 22nd-24th) 
the American ^ troops under General Shafter disembarked at Daiquiri and 
advanced to Siboney. Their forces were to co-operate with the naval forces 
in operations for the capture of Santiago de Cuba. After a series of sharp 
skirmishes on the 1st and 2nd of July, wie Americans succeeded in capturing 
tlie steep heights of El Caney and San Juan which overlooked the city of 
Santiago. In the mean time, while Admiral Sampson and General Shafter 
were in consultation about making an attack on the city, Commodore Schley, 
of the flagship Brooklyn, and the commanders of the other vessels of the 
fleet, guarded the entrance to the harbour of the city. Not long after the 
departure of Admiral Sampson, for the conference with General Shafter on 
the morning of July 3rd, Admiral Cervera made a desperate attempt to save 
his squadron by escaping to sea. But the attempt was futile — the whole 
squadron being destroyed and Cervera himself captured. These two naval 
victories — Manila and Santiago — effectually eliminated Spain as a sea-power. 

July 17th the Spanish commander of Santiago de Cuba formally surren- 
dered the city and the district to General Shafter. With the fall of Santiago 
the occupation of Porto Rico became the next strategic necessity. This 
duty was intrusted to General Miles, and by the 12th of August much of the 
island was in his possession. On the 13th of this same month the city of 
Manila passed into the hands of the United States forces in co-operation with 
the Philippine insurgents. It was not until the 16th of August that a cable- 
gram reached Manua containing the text of the president's proclamation 
directing a cessation of hostilities. August 12th the secretary of state of 
the United States and the French ambassador had signed a protocol pre- 
hininary to the drawing up of a treaty of pace bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities between the United States and Spain. Correspondence leading 
to this issue had begun as early as July 26th. A discussion between the 
Spanish and American commissioners at Paris, based upon the provisions of 
the protocol, was prolonged until the 10th of December, 1898, when the 
former yielded to what they protested against as hard teims, and the treaty 
of peace was signed. By the terms of the treaty Spain (1) relinquished 
all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) she ceded Porto 
Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in the West Indies, and 
likewise the island of Guahan, or Guam, in the Ladrones; and finally (3) 
she ceded the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands for a consid- 
eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, agrpd to admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on 
the same terms as ships and merchandise of the United States for a period 
of ten years, • 

There developed considerable opposition to the ratification of the treaty 
in the senate by reason of the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. While 
this discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked the 
United States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admiral Dewey. The 
Uilipinos were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginning 
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of a Bomewhat intermittent etrug^e of the I%ilipi^ insurgente against the 
establishment of the authority oTthe Umted States mvenunent in the arcU- 
pdago. It practically disappear^ bowevra*, upon toe capture of the insur- 
gent leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, in ibe roring of. 1901. Tbe day after the 
hi»ginTiing of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratified 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-seven. By its terms the United 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were m a 
position to establish a government of their own. 

The direct cost of the war with Spain was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastly larger sum. 

Tbe conduct of the war department was criticised severely. Charges of 
the iU effects of administrative "red tape,” politics, and positive inefficiency 
led to the appointment by the president, in September, 1898, of an investi- 
gating commission. The report of this commission, made in the followbg 
February, could not be described as entirely satisfactory to the country at 
large. 

The three great results of the Spanisli War, in so far as the United States 
is concerned, might be summarised as follows: (1) embarkation upon a 
policy of colonisation; (2) entrance upon the career of a world-wide power; 
(3) a greater unification of the different sections of the United States. The 
close of the war made it posable for the United States to take up for con- 
sideration other matters of international importance. In the spring of 1899 
the United States sent commissioners to The Hague to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purpose of electing a tribunal for the pacific settle- 
ment of international conflicts. The Hague Peace Conference Treaty was 
drawn up and later was ratified by the senate of the United States. Near 
the end of the same year the joint control of the Samoan Islands by Germany, 
England, and the United States came to an end and the islands were parti- 
tioned between the three countries. Probably the most important negotia- 
tions of all were those leading to the signature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the construction 
of an isthmian canal. The treaty was amended by the senate in so radical 
a manner that the British government, early in March, 1901 , was compelled 
to reject it. Later, however, a satisfactory treaty was agreed upon. 

Legislation leading to the establishment of the monetary systern of the 
country upon a sound basis was secured March 14th, 1900; when the Financial 
Bill became a law. This bill had for its object “ the fixing of the standard 
of value and the maintaining at a parity with that standard of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the Umted States.” It affirmed that “ the unit 
of value is the dollar, consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine,” and 
made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to maintain all forms of 
money issued or corned at a parity with this standard.^ 

Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov- 
ernment for the people of Porto Rico. Late in the spring of 1901 the power 
of congress to deal as it sees fit with the colonies was sustained by a decision 
of the supreme court of the United States. At the same time congre^ author- 
ised the president to leave the control of Cuba to its people provided they 
agreed to certain conditions. Among these conditions' were that the CubMS 
should maintain their right of independence, and that they should recognise 
the right of the United States to preserve that independence, if necessary; 
and also to protect life, property, and individual liberty in that island. These 


‘ Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treaeury, 1900, pp. 72, 73. 
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conditions were accepted, and on May 20th, 1902, the United States formally 
recognized the new republic of Cuba. 

The census taken in 1900 revealed a population in the states, territories 
(including Hawaii), Indian reservation, and Alaska, of 76,303,387, which 
the pop^ation of the insular possessions not incorporated in the United 
States increased to about 85,271,730. The wealth of the country was esti- 
niated at $94,300,000,000. 

In the presidential campaign of 1900 the platform adopted by the repub- 
lican convention, which met at Philadelphia on the 19th of June, declared in 
favour of the gold standard and defended the American policy in the Philip- 
pines as the only one which could honourably have been followed; while the 
platform adopted by the democratic convention, whicli met at, Kansas City 
on the 4th of July, reiterated the demand of 1896 for the unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but put forward the question of expan- 
sion, or “impierialism,” as “the paramount issue of the campaign.'' For 
their candidates the republicans nominated President William McKinley 
for re-election and Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of New York, for vice- 
president; the democrats selected William J. Bryan for president and Adlai 
E. Stevenson for vice-president. When the election came, it resulted in 
republican success; for, though many republicans, among them ex-President 
Harrison, Senator Hoar, and Mr. Thomas B. Reed, were dissatisfied with the 
administration's course towards the Philippines, while others deplored its 
tenderness towards certain financial interests, most of them were prevented 
by their distrust of Mr. Biyan's free-silver ideas from joining with the Demo- 
crats, About fourteen million votes were cast, of which McKinley received 
7,214,027, and Bryan 6,342,614. The former's electoral vote was 292, while 
the latter’s was but 156. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MCKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT 

But President McKinley wiis not destined to fill out many months of his 
new term of office. In the spring of 1901 the Pan-American Exposition had 
been opened at Buffalo. It differed from other expositions in that it was 
especially designed to show the progress made by the nations of North, South, 
and Central America in agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. In addition 
to this, it had a distinct purpose to unite all the nations of the three Ameri^ 
in closer commercial intercourse for their common benefit. President McKin- 
ley visited the exposition in September and gave expression to this latter 
sentiment. The day after his address, on Friday afternoon, September 6th, 
the president gave a public reception in the music-hall of the exposition. It 
was at this reception, while shaking hands with the people, that the president 
was shot twice by a young anarchist named Leon F. Czolgosz. Mr. McKinley 
lingered about a week, and died early on Saturday morning, September 14th. 
Under the provisions of the constitution, Mr. Roosevelt became president. 

The new president brought to the duties of his office one of tlie most force- 
ful and compelling personalities that has yet appeared in American public life. 
Although the youngeat man who had ever occupied the presidential chair, 
his experience had been both long and varied. Soon after his graduation 
from Harvard he entered the New York legislature, where, despite his youth, 
he gained a high reputation as a leader of the reform forces. From 1884 to 
1886 he lived on a ranch in western Dakota, and there acquired a knowledge 
of the men of the frontier which he was later to put to novel use. In 1886 
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he was an unsuccessftil candidate on the republican ticket for mayor of New 
York; from 1889 to 1895 served with much credit on the United States civil 
service commission; and from 1895 to 1897 displayed ^at energy as presi- 
dent of the New York City police commission. Mr. Roosevelt was also a 
frequent contributor to the magazines; while by works on The Naval War 
of 181S, The Winning of the West, and other subjects he gained a prominent 
place among American historians. In 1897 he became assistant secretary 
of the navy; and foreseeing that a war with Spain was inevitable, he did much 
to prepare our navy for the splendid work which it accomplished. Upon the 
outbreak of the war he and his friend Dr. Leonard Wood organised, as already 
related, a volunteer regiment composed of cowboys, Indians, frontiersmen 
football players, and other adventurous spirits; and when Wood was pro^ 
moted to a brigadier-generalcy, Roosevelt took chief command. The reri- 
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and went down to history as “Roosevelt^s Rough Riders.” Upon his return 
home Colonel Roosevelt was elected governor of New York. In 1900 his 
extraordinary popularity with the people of the country and the intrigues of 
certain politicians who wished to “shelve” him combined to make him against 
his will the republican nominee for the vice-presidency. 

Upon his unexpected succession to the presidency Mr. Roosevelt retained 
the cabinet of his predecessor and pledged himself to carry out his prede- 
cessor’s policy. In the summer and autumn of the following year a great 
strike paralyzed the anthracite coal industry of the country and brought 
much suffering to those who were dependent upon coal for fuel, but through 
the activity of the president the differences between the miners and their 
employers were finally arbitrated by a commission selected by him. In the 
same year suit was brought by his order against the Northern Securities 
Company, a corporation which had been formed with the object of uniting 
the Great Northern and Pacific railroads in such a way as to control transpor- 
tation in the northwest and eliminate all competition. The contention on 
which the suit was based was that this merger amounted to a restraint of 
interstate trade as forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890; this 
contention was sustained by the circuit court of appeals at St. Paul in April, 
1903, and, upon appeal, by the supreme court in March, 1904. The outcome 
is believed to have prevented the formation of other similar companies and 
to have exercised a salutary effect upon financial circles. In 1903 the long 
standing controversy over the boundary line between Canada and Alaska 
was settled in favour of the United States; the same year saw the establish- 
ment of a department of commerce and labour; and in 1904 occurred at St. 
Louis a great exposition commemorative of the purchase of Louisiana. 

By far the most important act of the administration, however, consisted 
in bringing to a head the long meditated plan for an Isthmian canal. After 
the abrogation, as already described, of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 a 
treaty was negotiated with Colombia for the right of way across the Isthmus 
of Panama; but the Colombian congress refused to ratify it. Angered by 
this refusal, the people of the Isthmus in November, 1903, set up the inde- 
pendent state of Panama; their independence was at once recognized by the 
president, and a favourable treaty was made with thfe new state. By this 
treaty the United States secured perpetual control over a strip ten miles wide 
across the Isthmus as well as other privileges; while in return it agreed to 
guarantee the independence of Panama and to pay $10,000,000 down and 
$250,000 yearly after the expiration of nine years. The French company's 
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works and rights on the Isthmus were also bought for $40,000,000 ; and 
further measures were taken for making the canal a reality. 

As election-time drew near it became apparent that Mr. Roosevelt would 
be the republican nominee. Althoujgh his independent course had render^ 
him unsatisfactory to many politicians, and although, by insisting upon a 
“square deal” for the negro as well as for the white man, he had aroused 
a storm of criticism in the South, he had nevertheless won the confidence of 
the people to a remarkable degree. At the republican convention in Chicago 
in June, he was nominated by acclamation. As nominee for vice-president, 
the convention chose Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. In the 
democratic convention at St. Louis in July, a bitter struggle between the 
radical and the conservative elements resulted in a victory for the latter, and 
the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, and for vice-presi- 
dent, ex-senator Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia. The platform 
adopted evaded the silver issue, but upon the news of his nomination 
Judge Parker telegraphed the convention that he considered the gold stand- 
ard irrevocably established. Mr. Roosevelt swept the entire north, as well 
as West Virginia and Missouri, and received one electoral vote in Maryland; 
of the popular vote he received a plurality of 2,512,417 and received 338 
electoral votes against 140 for Parker. 

THE ROOSFA’ELT ADMINTSTHATION 

On the 1st of July, 1905, occurred the death of the secretary of state, 
Mr. John Hay, who had gained an eminent position in diplomacy, notably 
l)y maintaining the “ open door " in China. He was succeeded in the cab- 
inet by Mr. Elihu Root, from 1899 to 1904 secretary of war. In the same 
summer the president induced Russia and Japan to send representatives to 
a peace conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which brought the 
struggle in the far East to an end. The year was made noteworthy in a 
less honorable way by the disclosure of grave scandals in the management 
of the great life insurance companies. 

In his message to Congress of December, 1904, the president recom- 
mended legislation to secure Federal control over great corporations carrying 
on interstate trade, and particularly Federal regulation of freight ratM to 
destroy the rebate evil. No legislation on these matters was secured, and 
these recommendations were reiterated in the message of December, 1905. 

On April 17th, 1906, there were repeated and terrific earthquake shocks 
along the Pacific coast, the maximum severity and mortality centering in 
San Francisco and its suburbs. In the city fire broke out immediately, 
was carried this way and that by the wind, and could be checked neither 
by the utterly inadequate supply of water nor by the liberal use of dyna- 
mite. In the greater part of the city only a few buildings, mostly of mod- 
em fire-proof, steel-frame construction, were left standing. The lives lost 
numbered hundreds, and shelter, provision, and clothing were for a short 
time almost absolutely lacking ; but owing to the energy displayed by the 
authorities and others, and to the fact that many thousands were trans- 
ported to surrounding towns, free of charge, the suffering was less than 
might have been expected from the severity of the disaster. The work of 
the War Department in the city was admirable and the entire country gave 
promptly and generously. Plans for rebuilding were speedily undertaken. ^ 
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Colonies . — f Berthold Fernow, article on “The Middle Colonies’* in Winsor’s History 
of America.— ^ Kurt Sprengbl,^ Versuch einer pragmatischen Oeschichte der Arzneikunde. 

— »■ Edward Eggleston, The I'ra/nsit of Civilization. — • Gaulk, Cases of Cmscience Con- 

cerning Witchcraft . — * Deodat Lawson. — "Joun Goodwin, Account. — ^ Cottqjj Mather, 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Cotton Mather, Dis- 

courses,—^ Robert Calef, More Wonders of the Invisible World.— v C. W. Upham, Lecture on 
Salem Witchcraft.— • UkTCi Howitt, Popular History of the United States.— Ebisl 
Holmes, The Annals of America. 


Chapter VI. The French and Indian Wars (1689-17C3 a.d.) 

Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac . — ** J. S. Barry, History of Massa- 
chusetts . — John Bradstreet, Account of the Capture of Fort Frontenac, in Massachusetts 
Historical Collections VIII. — ^ R. G. Haliburton, The Past and the Future of Nova Scotia. 
— /Oeorqb IUncroft, ATisfory of the United States . — f p. p. X. Charlevoix, IJistoire et 
description ghiirale de la Nouvelle Francs . — * Richard Hildreth, History of the United 
States.— * Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe.— t Mary Howitt, Popular History of the 
United States,—^ George Washington, The Writings of, edited by Jared Sparks. — * Villiers, 
Journal de Campagne en 1754.— ^ John Winslow, Journal, in Collection of Nova Scotia His- 
torical Socie^.— ” James IIannay, History of Acadia,— ^ E. Rameau, Une Colonie fioddU en 
Amirique; L'Acadie . — p Q. T. Ratnal, J/wotre philos^hique et politique des itaolissements 
ei du commerce des Europwns dans les Deux^Indes . — « Edouard Richard, Acadia; Missing 
Links of a Lost Chapter in American History . — ** James Smith, Narrative of Captivity, in 
\iO\idoTi*s Selection of Narratives of Indian Outrages . — 'John Historical Journal of 

the Campaigns in North America 1767-1760 . — * Francis Parkman, Pioneers of Frame in the 
New World. 


Chapter VII. The Revolution of the Colonies (1768-1788 a.d.) 

^ Mellen Chamberlain, article “The Revolution Impending” in Wi nsor’s .His/ory of 
.America.— « Richard Hildreth, History of the United States. — Samuel Eliot, Manual 
of United States History . — « George Bancroft, History of the United States.— f John Frost, 
History of the United States . — F W, E. H. Lecky, History of England in the 18th Century. 
— ^ JoH:!f Richard Green, Short History of the English PeopZe.— * william Gorden, Account 
of tlis Commencement of Hostilities . — John Fiske, Ths American Revolution.— * R. 
Frothinoham, The Rise of the Republic of the United States . — * Charles Hudson, History 
of Lexington . — Charles Stedman, History of Lexington.— '^ Justin Winsor, chapter “The 
Conflict Precipitated,” in.his History of America . — ® Charles Francis Adams, article on 
*‘The Battle of Bunker Hfll,” American Historical Rermw, April, 1896.— George Washing- 
ton, Writings, edited by Jared Sparks. — « George E. Ellis, article on “The Sentii^ut of 
Independence,” in Winsor’s History of America . — »‘J. G. Rosengarten, AmeHcan History 
from German Archives (Pennsylvania (German Society), Lancaster, Pa., 1904 .— 'Mary Howitt, 
History of America. — < Charles Francis Adams, The Battle of Long Island, in ine Amemcan^ 
Historical Review, July, 1896.— -J. H. Hinton, The History and Topography of the Uniled 
"Edward S. Creasy, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.— H. Stanhope, His- 
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tory of England.—^ Benson J. Lossino, llitiory of the United i' Edward Everett 

Hale, article on “The Naval History of the Amerioan Revolution" in Winsor's Bietorvnf 



the Reign of Qeorge IIL — Frederick Eapp, The L\fe of Prederiek William eon Stauhen . 


Chapter VIII. The Establishment of the Union (1788-1814 a.d.) 

^ Albert Bushnbll Hart, Formation of the Union,— ^ John Fiske, The Critical Period 
of American History.— ^ 3 S. Landon, The Constitutional Uiaiory and Oovemment of 
the United States,— ^ Qeokqe Washington, Writings, edited by Jared Sparks.— / Samuel 
Eliot, Manual of United States History.- 9 W. E. Gladstone, “Kin Beyond the Sea” in 
Gleanings of Pihst Years.— ^ Henry Maine, Popular Government,-* Joseph Story, Com. 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States. — i Herman von Holst, Constitutioiial and 
Political History of the United States, translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason.— ^ John 
Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States , — * John Adams, Writings, with 
a life, notes and illustrations by his grandson 0. F. Adams.— Alexander Johnston, article 
on “Washington" in the Encyclopcsdia J?n7anmca.— » Thomas Jefferson, Writings.^ 
Albert Gallatin, Writings . — p P. H. Stanhope, History of England . — «John IIicIiaiii) 
Green, Short History of the English People.— »* A. Alison, History of Europe ,— « Theodore 
Fabas, article on “Washington” in the EncycloMie Houvelle , — 'Eugene Pelletan, Zes 
droits de /’ho7»?ne.—<* Henri Martin, Histoire ae France jusqu*en Charles ton 

Rotteok, General History of the World,— Frederick von Haumer, America and the 
American Peop/e.—® Benson J. Lossing, History of the United States . — v Mary IIowitt. 
Popular History of the United States.-^ Thomas Wilson, Biogrmhy of the Principal Amcr. 
icon Military and Naval Heroes , — Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval War of JSIS.^ 
««JoHN T. Morse, Jr,, Thomas Jefferson (American Statesmen Series).— John Frost, 
Pictorial History of the United States , — «« William James, The Chief Naval Occurrences 
of the late War between Great Britain and the United States of America , — //Lord Brougham, 
Works . — w H. W. Elson, History of the United States. — Edward Channino, The United 
States of America.— ** Henry AdaMs, History of the United States from IdOl to 1817. 


Chapter IX. The Growth of Democracy (1814-1848 a.d.) 

^ John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States . — «' Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Writings, — Samuel Eliot, Manual of United States History . — ' Bf.nson J. Lossino. 
History of the United States,— f Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion (Epochs of Ameri- 
can History). — ^ James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson.— ^ James Russell Soley, article on 
“The Wars of the United States" in Winsor’s History of America. 


Chapter X. Civil Discord (1848-1866 a.d.) 

^ Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion.— <• James Ford Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850. — Edward Channing, The United States, 1765-1865 

— « Alexander Johnston, article “The United States" in the Encyclopaedia Briiannica. 

— Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America.— 
^Goldwin Smith, The United ^ Edward Stanwoi)d, History of the Presidency. 

— HIermann von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States. — / James Schouler, 

History of the United States.— ^ 5om CoDMAN Rores, The Story of the Civil War .— 
I Theodore A. Dodge, Bird's Eye View of the Civil War.— John Fiske, article on “Grant 
in the Encyelopmdia Britannicd . — " Henry W. Elsoi^, History of the United States.— John 
G. Nioolat, article on “ Lincoln " in the Encydopasdia Britannica. „ 


Chapter XL The United States Since 1866. 

Written for the present work by Frederick RobeStson Jones. 
The Reference to Authorities will be found in the footnotes. 




A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES (080-1907 a.d.) 

DISCOVERIES 

1)86 Bjarni ITerjulfson, Bailing south from Creenland, sights tlie roast of Vinlund, but docs 
not land. 

1000 Lrif Ericson discovers Hcllulaiid (possibly Newfoundland) ; Markland (Nova Scotia) 
and Vinland (Nantucket). 

1005 Thorvald Ericson coasts along Cape Cod and dies in Boston harbour. 

1007-1000 Thorfinn establishes colony in Vinland. 
loll Colony destroyed by Indians. 

1492 Columbus lands on Guanahani, one of the Bahama islands; discovers Cuba and Hayti, 
and establishes colony in Hayti. 

HO-T Columbus on second voyage discovers Leaser Antilles and Jamaica. 

1497 John and pcrhap.s Sebastian Cabot discover Newfoundland and explore coast to the 

south. 

1498 Sebastian Cabot sails along the coast from Maine to Cape Hatteras. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

l.’iOl Caspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, discovers the river St. Lawrence. 
l.')01-1502 Portuguese explore coast from Florida to Cape Cod. 

1502 Last voyage of Columbus. He discovers bay of Honduras, Veragjua and Porto Bello. 
1504 French fishermen on banks of Newfoundland. 

1500 Jean Denys of Honfleur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawrence. Spaniards discover 
Yucatan. 

1507 The nan^. “ America ” coined by Waldscemllller from Amerigo Vespucci. 

1608 First importation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. 

1513 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Vasco Nufiez Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean. 

1518 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec Empire. 

1519 Alvarez Pineda explores iiorth coast of gulf of Mexico, and perhaps discovers the 

Mississippi. Hernando fortes invades Mexico, captures Montezuma. Returning 
to the coast he defeats Narvaez and 
jo..O returns to Mexico. War with Aztecs. 

1 captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 

1522 Bermudas discovered. 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 84® to 60® N. discovering the Hud- 
son River and Block Island. 

H. w.— VOL. xxnz. Zk 
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1525 Efltevan Gome* sails along coast 34® to 44® N. Cabejsa de Vaca reaches the mouti, 
of the Mississippi. ” 

1527 John Rut discovers coast of Maine. 

1528 Panfllo Narvaez leads unsuccessful expedition to Florida. 

1534 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of 6t. Lawrence, and 

1535 sails up the St. Lawrence to site of Montreal. 

1536 Cortes discovers Lower California. 

1539 Hernando de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 

1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado discovers caflon of the Colorado. Expedition of Car- 

tier for colonisation of Canada. St. Lawrence river explored. 

1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores Pacific coast to 440 
N. Hernando de Soto reaches the Mississippi river, explores it to mouth of the 
Ohio, and is buried in its waters. 

1648 First act of English parliament regarding America. Regulation of Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

1562 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony near Port Royal in South 

Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 

1563 John Hawkins brings three hundred slaves to West Indies. 

1564 Ren4 de Laudonni^re builds Fort Carolina on the Si. John’s river in Florida. 

1505 Spaniards under Menendez dc Aviles massacre garrison of Fori Carolina, build lortu 
on St. John’s river and at St. Augustine. 

1668 Dominique de Gourgucs captures Spanish forts and massacres garrisons. 

1676-1577 Martin Frobisher attempts to discover northwest passage. 

1578 Francis Drake reaches west coast in his voyage round the world, and claims country 
between 38® and 42® N, for England, under name of New Albion. 

1680 Espejo founds Santa F6, in New Mexico. 

1683 Sir Humphrey Gilbert leads expedition to Newfoundland. 

1684 Sir Walter Raleigh sends expedition under Ainadas and Barlow to explore coast nortlj 

of Spanish possessions. Landing on the island of Roanoke (Wocokon) they takt; 
possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth and call the country Virginia. 

1585 Sir Richard Grenville leads colony of one hundred and eighty persons to Roanoke 

Island; who are removed in 

1586 by Drake. Grenville returns with one hundred and seventeen new colonists in 

1587 and founds Borough of Raleigh in Virginia.” Virginia Dare, first English child, born 

in America. 

1698 French explore Acadia, and 
1600 establish colony at Tadousac. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 Bartholomew Gosnold discovers Cape Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, erects fort on Ciilty- 
hunk (Elizabeth Island). 

1003 Voyage of Samuel Champlain up the St. Lawrence. 

1604 Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova Scotia founded by the French under De Monts. 
Champlain discovers St. John river. 

1000 James I issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) The First colony, cinbrat'- 
ing country from 34° to 41° N., granted to the London Company. (2) The Second 
colony, embracing country from 41® to 45° N., granted to the Plymouth Company. 

1607 Foundation of Jamestown, explorations by Captain John Smith. Plymouth Company 

sends expedition which builds Fort St. George at mouth of Kennebec river in 
Maine. 

1608 Colonists abandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded by French 

colony under Champlain. 

1600 Henry Hudson coasts from Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay and sails up the Hud- 
son river. Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga. 

1610 English colony in Newfoundland. 

1613 Dutch trading post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the Hudson or 

North river (so-called to distinguish it from the South or Delaware river). French 
colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, destroyed by expe- 
dition from South Virginia under Sir Samuel Argallt, 

1614 United New Netherland Company established in Holland. Fort built at Manhattan, 

another. Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores coast from 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, names district New England. , 

1615 Voyage of Adrian Block through Long Island sound (Block Island). Change of land- 

tenures in South Virginia. Lake Huron discovered by Champlain. , , 

1619 First General Assembly in South Virginia. Negro slaves first brought to Virginia. 

1620 Pilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected governor. 
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1821 Ac«di» granl^ to Sir Waiiom Aj««ider under name of Nova SeotU. Plymouth 
colony rocoivoB now clmrtor. ^Villmzn Srndford elected ^vernor. 

1622 Maine granted to Sir Ferdinand Gorgea and John Mason. Settlements at Dover and 
Portsmouth. Indians massacre three hundred and forty-seven colonists in Virginia 
1624 Charter of London Company annulled. The king assumes control of colony. 

1626 Peter Minuit founds New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 

1628 Salem colony established by John Endicott. 

1629 Company of Massachusetts Bay established by charter from crown to Salem colony. 

John Mason receives grant of present New Hampshire. English capture Quebec 

1630 John Winthrop appointed governor of Massachusetts Buy Company, brings large col- 

ony to Charlestown. Settlement of Boston. First general court of Massachusetts 
Sir William Alexander sells Nova Scotia patent to Huguenots. 

1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Treaty of St. Germain, ceding 
New France, Acadia, and Canada to France. ® 

1634 First settlement in Maryland. Roger Williams expelled from Salem for heresy. 

1686 French seize trading post at Penobscot. Death of Champlain. Charter of Plymouth 
colony surrendered to the crown. Connecticut colony founded. Settlements at 
Hartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 

1636 Roger Williams founds Providence. 

1637 First general court of Connecticut. War with Pequots. 

1638 Colonies of Rhode Island and New Haven in Connecticut founded by settlers from 

Massachusetts. Harvard College established at Cambridge. Colony of New Sweden 
on the Delaware river. 


1639 Union of Connecticut towns for separate government. The “ Fundamental Orders,” 
the first written constitution in history. Province of Maine established. First 
general assembly in Plymouth colony. 

1641 Montreal settled by French under Maisonneuve. 

1643 Formation of United Colonies of New England (Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, 
and Massachusetts Bay). 


1644 Providence and Rhode Island colonies unite under one charter. Saybrook joins Con- 
necticut. Indians massacre Virginia colonists. 

1646 Clayborno rebellion in Maryland. 

1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians at Nonantum. Peter Stuy- 
vesant becomes governor of New Netherlands, and claims region from Cape Hen- 
lopcn to Cape Cod. 

1648 Petition of Rhode Island for admission to union of colonics rejected. 

1649 Grant of land in Virginia to Lord Culpeper. 

1650 Settlement of boundary disputes between New Netherlands and the united colonies. 


1652 Province of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English parliament assumes control of 
Maryland. 

1655 Governor Stuyvesant breaks up colony of New Sweden. 


1658 Radisson and Groscilliers discover the Upper Mississippi. 

1659 Virginia proclaims Charles II as king. Persecution of Quakers in New England. 

1662 Charter of Connecticut granted. New Haven refuses to accept it. Lord Baltimore 

confirmed in government of Maryland. 

1663 Grant of Carolina (31° to 36° N.) to earl of Clarendon and associates. Charter of 


Rhode Island and Providence plantations. 

1664 New Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including eastern Maine and 

islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New Amsterdam; name changed to 
New York. New Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Name 
of Fort Orange changed to Albany. 

1665 Union of Connecticut and New Haven. 


1666 French settlement of St. Esprit on south shore of Lake Superior. 

1667 Treaty of Breda. Acadia surrendered to Prance. 

1668 Marquette founds Sault Sainte Marie. 

1669 Fundaigiieiital constitutions of Carolina adopted. Hudson Bay Company incorporated. 

1670 Charleston in Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles boundaries of English and 

Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 

1673 Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi. Dutch recapture New York and New 

Jersey, but by the peace of 

1674 they are restored to th^ English. 

Uonflicts between New York and Connecticut. King Philip’s War begins. 

1676 King Philip killed. Indians defeated. Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia. New Jersey 

divided into East and West Jersey. 

1677 Maine finally united to Massachusetts. 

1 AQo ^ explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. 

i2ai receives royal charter. Hennepin reaches the Mississippi. 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
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1683 makes treaty with Indians. Foundation of Philadelphia. La Salle descends the 

MiBsisBippi to the gulf and calls the valley Louisiana. First legislative assemblv 
in New York. ^ 

1684 Charter of Massachusetts forfeited to the crown. 

1686 Sir Edmund Andros appointed governor of New England. 

1687 Andros unsuccessfully attempts to secure charter of Connecticut. Death of La Salle 

1689 Accession of William and Mary. Andros imprisoned. Former governments rein* 

stated. King William’s War begins. 

1690 Sir William Phips captures Port Koyal. 

1692 New charter for Massachusetts. Salem witchcraft frenzy. William and Mary Col- 

lege established. 

1693 Henewed conflicts between New York and Connecticut. 

1695 French settlement at Kaskaskia in Illinois. 

1697 King William’s War ended by Peace of Ryswick. 

1699 French settle at Biloxi in Mississippi. 

1700 D’Iberville claims possession of Mississippi river for France. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Foundation of Yale College. First settlement at Detroit. 

1702 Queen Anne’s War begins. D’Iberville founds Mobile in Alabama. 

1704 Deerfield in Massachusetts destroyed by Indians. 

1705 French settle at Vincennes in Indiana. 

1706 French and Spanish invade Carolina. 

1708 Indian massacre at Haverhill in MassachuBctts. 

1710 Port Koyal captured, name changed to Annapolis. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht ends Queen Anne’s War. Boundary between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut established. 

1715 Indian war in Carolina. 

1718 Suppression of buccaneers in West Indies and pirates on the Carolina coast. 

1722 Trading-house erected at Oswego. 

1724 Indian war in New England. 

1726 Treaties with Indians in New England and New York. 

1728 Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established. 

1729 Carolina divided into North and South Carolina. 

1731 Settlement of boundary dispute between New York and Connecticut. 

1733 James Oglethorpe establishes colony at Savannah in Georgia (the last of the thir- 
teen colonies). 

1738 Princeton College founded. 

1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 

1742 Spanish invade Georgia. 

1746 Colonists under William Pcpperell capture Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-CTiapelle restores Cape Breton to France. Ohio Company formed. 
1752 Georgia becomes a royal colony. 

1763 Disputes between English and French settlers in Ohio valley. George Washington 
sent by Virginia to remonstrate with French. 

1754 Washington leads expedition to the Ohio, but is captured at Fort Necessity. Colum- 

bia College founded. 

1755 French and Indian War begins. Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesue. Battle of Lake 

(icorgc. French fortify Ticonderoga. 

1756 Montcalm captures forts at Oswego and Niagara. 

1767 Fort William Henry captured, its garrison massaei^d, 

1768 Abercrombie defeated at Ticonderoga, Ix)uisburg captured. General Forbes takes 

Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg. 

1769 Wolfe defeats Montcalm in battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec surrenders. 

1760 Canada surrenders to the English. 

1761 The Writs of Assistance in Massachusetts. 

1762 Expedition against Martinique, English seize French West Indies. Capture of 

Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to Spain. 

1763 Peace of Paris. France cedes to England Nova Scotiaiti Canada, and all possessions 

east of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes Florida to England. 
The conspiracy of Pontiac. 

1764 Parliament passes the Sugar Act. Massachusetts resolves not to use British manu- 

factures. • 

1765 Passage of the Stamp Act. Colonial congress at New York. Declaration of RignM 

adopted. Stamp riot in Boston and New York. 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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17A7 imposes duties on imports to the colonies, creates custom house and 

commissioners for America. 

1708 Enelish troops sent to ^ston. Fmt settlement in Tennessee. 

1770 Pamament removes duties on all imports but tea. The Boston massacre. 

Insurrection in North Carolina. 

1772 Destruction of the Qaapee. 

1773 Virginia assembly appoints committee on correspondence. The Boston Tea-party. 

Daniel Boone settles in Kentucky. 

1774 Boston Port Bill. General Gage appointed governor of Massachusetts. First conti- 

nental congress at Philadelphia adopts “ the American association.*' Militia or- 
ganised in Massachusetts. 

1775 Battles of Lexington and Concord. Continental congress appoints George Washington 

commander-in-chief of provincial forces. Battle of Bunker Hill. Siege of Boston. 
Georgia joins the other colonies. Montgomery captures Montreal, besieges Quebec. 
1770 English surrender Boston. Declaration of ludependcncct adopted. Battles of Long 
Island and White Plains. Washington retreats to Pennsylvania. Battle of Tren- 
ton. 

1777 Expedition of Burgoyne. Battle of Bennington. Burgoyne defeated at Stillwater, 

near Saratoga, surrenders his entire force to General Gates. Colonists defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown. Congress adopts articles of confederation as “The 
United States of America.” Washington at Valley Forge. 

1778 France recognises independence of the United States. Parliament renounces right of 

taxation except for regulation of trade, and unsuccessfully negotiates for the sub- 
mission of the colonies. English evacuate Philadelphia, arc defeated at Monmouth. 
Count d'Estaing arrives with French fleet and four thousand troops. Massacres 
of Wyoming and Cherry Valley. English capture Savannah. John Paul Jones de- 
stroys many English ships and surprises White Haven. 

1779 Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. West Point fortified. John 

Paul Jones wins naval battle off English coast. 

1780 English capture Charleston and subjugate South Carolina. Battle of Camden. Gen- 

eral Rochambeau arrives with six thousand French troops. Treason of Benedict 
Arnold. Execution of Andr4. English defeated at King's Mountain in North 
Carolina. Abolition of slavery in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

1781 Battles of Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and Eutaw Springs, English retreat to 

Charleston. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 

1782 English evacuate Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of peace signed at 

Paris. 

1783 Independence of the United States recognised by Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Spain 

and Russia. Treaty of Paris recognises tlie independence and establishes the 
boundaries of the United States. English evacuate New York. 

1784 Temporary organisation of western territory. 

1787 Shays’s rebellion. Convention at Philadelphia formulates and adopts the constitu- 

tion. Congress passes ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory 
(slavery forbidden). 

1788 All the states, except Rhode Island and North Carolina, accept the constitution. 

1780 Oeorgo Washington unanimously elected President. First congress meets at New 
York. Ten amendments to the constitution submitted to the states. North Caro- 
lina accepts the constitution. 

1790 Rhode Island accepts the constitution. District of Columbia established, city of 

Washington laid out. Indian War in Northwest Territory. Death of Franklin, 

1791 Vermont admitted as fourteenth state. 

1792 United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia. Kentucky admitted as 

fifteenth state. Washington reflected president. 

1793 Fugitive Slave Act. 

1794 Neutrality Act. Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. Jay's Treaty concluded 

wit|^ England. 

1795 Treaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi, 

1790 Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state. 

1797 John Adams, second President. War with France begins. Alien and Sedition laws. 

1798 Eleventh amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy department organised. 

loSS Washington. # Naval warfare with France. 

1800 Congress meets at Washington for the first time. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Jaffemon, third president. 

1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United States. 

1804 Tripolitan War. Bombardment of Tripoli. Twelfth amendment to the constitution 

adopted. 

1805 Thomas Jefferson reflected president. 

1806 War between England and France injures American oommeroe. Berlin and Milan 

decrees. 

1807 English ship Leopard fires on frigate Chesapeake and reclaims alleged deserters. 

Embargo declared. Aaron Burr tried for treason and acquitted. Robert Fulton 
successfully navigates steamboat Clermont 

1808 Congress prohibits importation of slaves. 

1800 James Madison, fourth president. 

1810 Non-importation act revived as to Great Britain. 

1812 Louisiana admitted as eighteenth state. War declared against Great Britain. Un- 

successful invasion of Canada. American navy victorious in many combats. 

1813 Battle of Lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison reflected 

president. 

1814 Americans win battles of Chippewa and Lundy's Lane. British capture Washington 

and burn public buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New Orleans. 
Treaty of Ghent ends war, but leaves all questions unsettled. The Hartford Con- 
vention. 

1816 Treaty with Algiers. 

1816 Second United States Bank chartered for twenty years. Indiana admitted as nine- 

teenth state. 

1817 Jamas Monroe, fifth president. Mississippi admitted as twentieth state. Seminole 

War begins. 

1818 Illinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions granted to survivors of Revolu- 

tionary War. 

1819 Treaty with Spain. The United States secures all of Florida and gives up all claim 

to Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty- second state. 

1820 Maine admitted as twenty -third state. Missouri Compromise adopted. Monroe re- 

elected president. 

1821 Missouri admitted as twenty-fourth state. 

1823 The Monroe Doctrine enunciated. 

1825 John Quincy Adams, sixth president. Erie Canal completed. The first railroad in 
America built. 

1828 Congress passes the Tariff of Abominations.*’ 

1829 An&ew Jackson seventh president. Inauguration of the “ spoils system." Uenpral 

protest in the southern states against the tariff laws. 

1830 Great debate in the senate upon states-rights between Webster and Hayne. 

1831 Organisation of the abolitionists. Settlement of the French claims. 

1832 Congress passes new tariff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in South Carolina. 

President Jackson issues the Nullification Proclamation, refuting states-rightp doc- 
trine. 

1833 Compromise tariff enacted. 

1835 Second war with Seminole Indians begins. 

1836 Arkansas admitted as twenty-fifth state. Texas declares its independence of Mexico. 

1837 Martin Van Burai^ eighth president. Michigan admitted as twenty-sixth state. 

Great financial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. American steamer Caroline burned. 
1838-1839 Congress passes the Gag Resolutions against slavery legislation. 

1840 United States treasury and sub-treasuries established. 

1841 William Henry Harrison, ninth president. Upon his death (April 4th) John Tyler 

vice-president, succeeds as tenth president. 

1842 Webster-Ashburton Treaty settles northeastern boundary question with Great Bri- 

tain. Dorr's rebellion in Rhode Island. 

1844 Samuel F. B. Morse builds experimental telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore. « 

1846 James K. Polk, eleventh president. Florida admitted as twenty-seventh state. 
Texas annexed to United States and admitted as twenty-eighth state. 

1846 The Oregon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northwestern boundary. Iowa ad- 

mitted as twenty-ninth state. War with Mexico begins. General Zachary Taylor 
invades Mexico, wins battles of Palo Alto and Resac^ de la Palma, and captures 
Monterey. 

1847 General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro Gordo and Churu- 

busco, captures fortress of Chapultepec and enters city of Mexico. Gold discoverea 
in California. , 

1848 By the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Mexico gives up Texas and cedes to the Unitw 

States New Mexico and Upper California (about 622,000 square miles). Wisconsin 
admitted as thirtieth state. Organisation of Free Soil party. 
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ifiAQ ZAohary Vwjlatf twelfth president, dies (July, 1850), 

and is succeeded by Millard Fillmore, Tice-president, as thirteenth president. Cali- 
fomia admitted as thirtjr-flrst state. Fugitive Slave Law passed. Glayton-Bulwer 
Treaty with Great BriUm. 

Pranklln Pieroe, fourteenth president. Gadsden Purchase establishes Mexican bound- 
ary, adds forty-five thousand square miles to the United States. Rise of Know 
Nothing party. 

iftB4 Commodore Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Reciprocity treaty with Great 
^ Britain. Congress passes Kansas-Ncbraska Bill. The Ostend Manifesto. 

1855-185® « ^rder-ruffian ” troubles in Kansas. Republican party organised. 

1857 James Buchanan, fifteenth president. The Dred-Scott decision. Great financial panic. 

1858 Minnesota admitted as thirty-second state. First Atlantic cable laid, but proves a 

failure. Lincoln-Douglas debate. 

1859 Oregon admitted as thirty -third state. John Brown seixes arsenal at Harper's Ferry, 

Virginia, is captured and hanged. 

The republican party having been successful in the presidential election. South Caro- 
Una secedes from the Union, followed early in 
1S61 by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, liouisiana. North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
'^Tennessee and Arkansas. Oonfaderata States of America, organised at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Jefferson Dawis elected president. Abndiam Zdnooln in- 
augurated as sixteenth president. Siege and capture of Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbour. Call for seventy-five thousand volunteers. Riots in Baltimore. Great 
Britain recognises Confederate States as belligerents. Battle of Bull Run. George 
B. McClellan appointed commander of Army of Potomac. Capture and release of 
Mason and Slidell (Trent affair). Kansas admitted as thirty-fourth state. 

1802 General U. S. Grant captures forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee. Monitor and 

Merrimae. Battle of Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. McClellan fails in the Pen- 
insular campaign after seven days* battle before Richmond. Second battle of Bull 
Run. Conf^erate army under General Robert E. Lee invades Maryland, but re- 
treats after battle of Antietam. McClellan superseded by Burnside, who suffers 
severe defeat at Fredericksburg, and is succeeded in 

1803 by General Joseph Hooker. President Lincoln issues Emancipation Proclamation. 

Hooker is defeated at Chancellorsville, and is succeeded by General George G. 
Meade, Lee again invades the North, but is defeated at Gettysburg. General 
Grant captures Vicksburg and opens the Mississippi; is made commander of the 
of the MiBsissippi, and defeats the Confederates at Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge. West Virginia admitted as thirty-fifth state. 

1804 Grant becomes commandcr-in-chief, fights battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 

and Cold Harbor, and begins siege of Petersburg. Sheridan defeats Early in Shen- 
andoah valley. General William T. Sherman, commanding department of the 
Mississippi, begins the march to the sea, captures Atlanta and Savannah. Thomas 
defeats Hood at Nashville, The Kearaarge sinks the Ck>nfederate steamer Ala- 
harna off Cherbourg, France, and Admiral Farragut captures Mobile. Nevada ad- 
mitted as thirty -sixth state. Lincoln reflected president. 

1805 Fort Fisher captured by General Terry. Battle of Five Forks compels evacuation by 

Confederates of Petersburg and Richmond. General Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
Court House. Assassination of Lincoln (April 14th). Andrew Johnson, vice- 
president, Bucoeeds as seventeenth president. Last Confederate army surrenders. 
Proclamation of amnesty. Thirteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. 
Freedmen’s bureau established. 

1800 Telegraphic communication established with England. 

1807 Reconstruct ion and Tenure of Office acts. Alaska purchased from Russia. Nebraska 

admitted as thirty-seventh state. 

1808 Impeachment and acquittal of President Johnson. Fourteenth amendment to the 

constitution adopted. 

1809 Ulyises 8. Grant, eighteenth president. “Black Friday.” 

1870 Fifteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. The Ku-Klux-Klan. Congress 

passes the Force Act, 

1871 Civil service commission authorised by congress. Treaty of Washington with Great 

Britain provides for settlement of Oregon boundary, the fishery disputes, and of the 
Alabama claims, ^icago fire. 

1872 CrOdit Mobilier scandals. The Virginiuo incident. . , . 

1873 Commercial crisis. Coinage Act (the “crime of 1873”). Reconstruction troubles in 

the South which in 

1874 cause severe crisis in New Orleans. ^ ^ x , 

1876 Centennial exhibition at Philadelphia. Indian War, destruction of General Custers 

command. Colorado admitted as thirty-eighth state. The result of the presidential 
election being in doubt, congress appoints an electoral commission, which in 
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1877 dedares the republican candidates elected. Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth presi. 

dent. Troops withdrawn from the southern states. The “ solid South an accom- 
plished fact. Progress of civil service reform. Great railroad strikes and riots. 

1878 Greenback party organised. Oongress passes Bland-Allison Bill. 

1870 Resumption of specie payments. Negro exodus from the southern states. 

1881 Jamas A. Garfield, twentieth president. Star route frauds. Oongress passes anti- 
polygamy and anti-Chinese bills. Garfield assassinated and succeeded by Chester 
A. Arthur, vice-president, as twenty-first president. 

1883 Civil Service Reform Bill enacted. 

1885 Grover Cleveland, twenty-second president. 

1886 Congress regulates succession to the presidency. 

1887 Interstate Commerce Act. Electoral Count Bill. 

1888 Chinese immigration prohibited. 

1889 Beidamln Harrison, twenty-third president. Pan-American congress at WashingtoD. 

Dispute with Germany over Samoan Islands. North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington admitted as states. 

1800 McKinley Tariff Bill passes congress. Behring Sea troubles with Great Britain. 

Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states. 

1801 Italian minister recalled on account of lynch ings at New Orleans. American sea- 

men slain at Valparaiso, Chile. Behring Sea troubles referred to arbitration. 
Labour disturbances at Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

1802 Hawaiian Islands apply for annexation. 

1803 Grover Cleveland, twenty-fourth president. Hawaiian Treaty withdrawn. Income 

tax declared unconstitutional. Commercial panic. World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. 

1804 Wilson tariff enacted. Ik>nds issued to maintain gold reserve. Treaties with China 

and Japan. United States troops quell riot at Chicago. 

1895 Silver legislation vetoed. Venezuela message. Discovery of gold in Alaska. 

1896 Utah admitted as forty-fifth state. 

1807 WiUiam McKiidey, twenty -fifth president. 

1898 Battleship Maine blown up in Havana harbour. Congress appropriates 150,000.000 
for national defence. War declared with Spain. Blockade of Cuban ports. Com- 
modore George Dewey destroys Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila, in Philippine 
Islands. United States troops land near Santiago in Cuba. Battles of Las Guasi- 
mas, El Caney, and San Juan Hill. Spanish fleet attempts to escape from Santiago, 
but is entirely destroyed. Santiago surrenders. United States troops occupy Porto 
Rico. Capture of Manila. Treaty of Paris cedes Spanish West Indies, Guam, and 
the Philippines to the United States. Military government established in Culm. 
Annexation of Hawaii. 

1800 Insurrection in the Philippines. Philippines Commission appointed. Cuba reorganised. 

Enormous growth of the trusts. Continued insurrection in the Philippines. 

1900 Constitutional convention in Cuba. McKinley reflected president. Boxer Wa** in 
China. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1001 President McKinley assassinated, succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt, vice-president, as 

twenty-sixth president. Civil government established in the Philippines. Capture 
of Aguinaldo. Hay-Pauncefote Treaty settles Isthmian canal question. 

1002 Republic of Cuba established. United States troops withdrawn. Congress authorises 

purchase of Panama canal. Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba. Coal miners' strike in 
Pennsylvania. 

1003 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claims of United States. Treaty with republic of 

Panama. 

1004 Panama canal purchased. Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. Theodore 

Roosevelt elected president lor the term 1905*1000. 

1905 Death of Secretary Hay. Scandals in management of insurance companies. 

1906 Question of the regulation of railway rates. Earthquake and fire at San* Franoisco. 

Exclusion of Japanese children from Californian schools. 

1907 Intervention of the Federal authorities in the Californian School dispute. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


EARLY HISTORY OF MEXICO 

Ii.’ a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the Mexican gulf where 
Cortes and his Spaniards landed, were to proceed westward, across the con- 
tinent, he would pass successively through three regions or climates. First, 
he would pass through the tierra calienie, or hot region, distinguished by all 
the features of the tropics— their luxuriant vegetation, their occasional 
sandy deserts, and their unhealthincss at particular seasons. After sixty 
miles of travel through this tierra caliente, he would enter the tierra teniplada, 
or temperate region, where the products of the soil are such as belong to the 
most genial European countries. Ascending through it, the traveller at last 
leaves wheat-fields beneath him, and plunges into forests of pine, indicating 
his entrance into the tierra fria^ or cold region, where the sleety blasts from 
the mountains penetrate the very bones. This tierra fria constitutes the 
summits of part of the great mountain range of the Andes, which traverses 
the whole American continent. Fortunately, however, at this point the 
Andes do not attain their greatest elevation. ^ Instead of rising, as in some 
other parts of their range, in a huge perpendicular wall or ridge, they here 
flatten and widen out, so as to constitute a vast plateau, or table-land, six 
or sevQp thousand feet above the level of the sea. ^ On this immense sheet of 
table-land, stretching for hundreds of miles, the inhabitants, though 
within the tropics, enjoy a climate equal to that of the south of Italy ; while 
their proximity to the extremes both of heat and cold enables them to pro- 
cure, without much^abour, the luxuries of many lands. Across the table- 
land there stretches, from east to west, a chain of volcanic peaks, some of 
which are of immense height and covered perpetually with snow. 

This table-land was called by the ancient Mexicans the plain of Anahuac. 
Near its centre is a valley of an oval fonn, about two hundred miles in cir> 
cumference, surrounded by a rampart of porphyritic rock, and overspread 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by five distinct lakes or sheets of water 
This is the celebrated valley of Mexico— called a valley only by comparison 
with the mountains which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Round the mar^s of the five lakes once stood numerous 
cities, the relics of which are 3 ret visible ; and on an islet in the middle of the 
largest lake stood the great city of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capitd of 
the empire which the Spaniards were now invading, and the residence of the 
Mexican emperor, Montezuma. 

The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity — a part of the 
more extensive question of the manner in which America was peopled. 
According to the highly discrepant theories of the authorities on the subject^ 
the plains of Anahuac were overrun, previous to the discovery of America^ 
by several successive races from the northwest [or, as some assert, the south- 
west] of the continent. Thus, in the thirteenth century the great table- 
land of Central America was inhabited by a number of races and subraces, 
all originally of the same stock, but differing from each other greatly in char- 
acter and degree of civilisation, and engaged in mutual hostilities. The cities 
of these different races were scattered over the plateau, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the five lakes. Tezcuco, on the eastern bank of the greatest 
of the lakes, was the capital of the AcoUiuans ; and the city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, situated on an island in the same lake, was the capital of the Aztecs. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the dominant race in the plains 
of Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tczcucans, represented as a people of mild 
and polished manners, skilled in the elegant arts, and possessing literary habits 
and tastes — the Athenians, if we may so call them, of the New World. The 
most celebrated of the Tezcucan sovereigns was Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned 
early in the fifteenth century. By this prince a revolution was effected in 
the political state of the valley of Anahuac. He procured the formation 
of a confedera^ between Tezcuco and the two neighbouring friendly cities 
of Mexico and Tlacopan, by which they bound themselves severally to assist 
each other when attacked, and to carry on wars conjointly. In this strange 
alliance Tezcuco was the principal member, as being confessedly the most 
powerful state; Mexico stood next; and lastly, Tlacopan, as being inferior 
to the other two. 

Nezahualcoyotl died in 1440, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne 
by his son Nezahualpilli. During his reign the Tezcucans fell from their 
position as the first member of the triple confederacy which his father had 
formed, and gave place to the Aztecs, or Mexicans. These Aztecs had been 
gradually growing in consequence since their first arrival in the valley. 
Decidedly inferior to the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more 
bloody and impure worship, they excelled them in certain qualities, and 
possessed, on the whole, a firmer and more compact character. If the Tez- 
cucans were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World. 
Under a series of able princes they had increased in importance, till pow, in 
the reign of Nezahualpilli, they were the rivals of their allies, the Tezcucans, 
for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 

In the year 1M2 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. The election fell on Montezuma II, the nenhew of the deceased 
monarch, a young man who had already distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his name — Montezuma (sorrowful 
man) — implied, for a certain gravity and sad severity of manner. The first 
•years of Montezuma's reign were spent in war. Canying his victorious arms 
as far as Nicaragua and Honduras in the south, and to the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf iu the east, he extended the sovereignty of the triple confederacy, 
of which he was a member, over an immense extent of territory. Distant 
provinces he compelled to pay him tribute, and the wealth of Anahuac flowed 
from all directions towar^ the valley of Mexico. Haughty and severe in 
his disposition, and magnificent in his tastes, he ruled like an oriental despot 
over the provinces which he had conquered ; and the least attempt at rebellion 
was fearfully punished, captives being dragged in hundreds to the capital 
to be slaughtered on the stone of human sacrifice in the great war temple.^ 
Nor did Montezuma^s own natural-bom subjects stand less in dread of him. 
Wise, liberal, and even generous in his government, his inflexible and relentless 
justice, and his lordly notions of his own dimity, made him an object less of 
affection than of awe and reverence. ^ his presence his nobles spoke in 
whispers ; in his palace he was seiwed with a slavish homage ; and when he 
appeared in public his subjects veiled their faces as unworthy to gaze upon 
his person. The death of Nczahualpilli, in 1516, made him absolute sover- 
eign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sons, Cacama and 
Ixtlilxochitl, contended for the throne of Tczcuco. Montezuma sided with 
Cacama; and the dispute was at length ended by compromise between the 
two brothers, by which the kingdom was divided into two parts— -Cacama 
obtaining the southern half with the city of Tezcuco, and Ixtlilxochitl the 
northern half. 

Thus, at the period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Montezuma w’as abso- 
lute sovereign of nearly the whole of that portion of Central America which 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean — the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan being nominally his confederates and counsellors, according 
to the ancient treaty of alliance between the three states, but in reality his 
dependents.^ 


THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 

Hitherto the Spaniards had done little more than to enlarge their discov- 
eries upon the continent of America ; they had visited most of the islands in 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast of the mainland, and had discovered 
the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive prospects and unbounded 
expectations in that quarter. 

But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba had become con- 
siderably flourishing and important, and afforded great facilities for enterprises 
on the continent, no colony had been maintained there, except the feeble 
and languishing one at Darien, and nothing had been attempted towards the 
conquest of the extensive country which had been discovered. The ferocity 
and courage of the natives, with the other obstacles attending such an enter- 
prise, had discouraged the adventurers who had explored the continent, tmd 
they returned contented with the discoveries they had made, and the taking 
posscssTon of the country, without attempting to maintain any foothold in it. 
This was the state of Spanish affairs in America in the year 1518, twenty-six 
years after the discovery of the country by Columbus. But at this period a 
new era commenced, and the astonishing genius and almost incredible exer- 
tions of one man coni|uered a powerful and populous nation, which, compared 
with those tribes with which the Spaniards had hitherto been acquamted, 

' Besides the ordinary sacrifioe, in which the victim's heart was cut out and laid on the# 
altar, there was a gladiatorial sacrifice, where the victim contended with a succession or war- 
riors before being offer^ up. 
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were a civilised people, understanding the arts of life, and were settled in 
towns, villages, and even large and populous cities. 

Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva was no sooner 
communicated to Velasquez, than, prompted by ambition, he conceived the 
plan of fitting out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country; and so great was his ardour that, without waiting for the authority 
of his sovereign or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and 
ready to sail about the time the latter entered the port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Velasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected would attend the 
expedition, yet, being sensible that he had neither the courage nor capacity 
to command it himself, he was greatly embarrassed in selecting a person 
who suited his views ; as he wanted a man of suSicient courage, talents, and 
experience to command, but who at the same time would be a passive mstru- 
ment in his hands. At length two of the secretaries of Velasquez recom- 
mended Hernando Cortes as a man suitable for his purpose ; and, happily for 
his country but fatally for himself, he immediately fell in with the proposition. 
Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out to Hispaniola in the year 
1504, when the island was under the governorship of Ovando, who was a 
kinsman of his ; from which circumstance he was immediately employed in 
several lucrative and honourable stations ; but not being satisfied with these, 
he accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba, and distinguished him- 
self in its conquest. 

So great and unremitted were his exertions in forwarding the expedition 
that he sailed from Santiago de Cuba on the 18th day of November, in the 

H r 1518, a short time after he received his commission. Velasquez, who 
been jealous of Cortes before he sailed, was confinned in his suspicions 
of his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him of his commission. But he had 
already acquired the confidence of his officers and men in such a degree as to 
be able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place and depart without 
molestation. Velasquez, irritated and mortified at the failure of his first 
attempt to deprive Cortes of his commission, despatched a confidential friend 
to this place, with peremptory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor 
in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes and send him, under a strong guard, 
a prisoner to Santiago, *and to countermand the sailing of the fleet. Cortes 
having obtained information of the designs of Velasquez before his messenger 
arrived, immediately took measures to counteract them. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a hundred tons, three of sev- 
enty or eighty, and the residue small open barks. There were on board five 
hundred and eight soldiers and one hundred and nine seamen and artifi- 
cers, making in all six hundred and seventeen men. A part of the men had 
firearms, the rest crossbows, swords, and spears. They had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com- 
mence war, with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose dominions were 
more extensive than all the kingdoms subject to the Spanish crown, and 
which was filled with people considerably advanced in civilisation. Although 
this expedition was undertaken for the purpose of aggression, and for plunder 
and conquest, upon the Spanish standards a large cro^ was displayed, with 
this inscription, “ Let us follow the cross, for under this sign we shall conquer 
The expedition touched at the several places which had been visited by 
Grijalva, and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at San 
•’Juan de Ulua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom appeared 
to be persons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of friendship, 
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and came on board without any symptoms of fear or distrust. By means 
of a female Indian, who had previously been taken on board and was after- 
wards toown by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood the Aztec, 
or Mexican, language, Cortes ascertained that the two persons of distinction 
were deputies despatched by the two governors of the province, and that 
they acknowledged the authority of a great monarch, whom they called 
Montezuma, who was sovereign of the whole country ; and that they were 
sent to inquire what his object was in visiting their shores, and to offer him 
any assistance he might stand in need of in order to continue his voyage, 
Cortes informed them that he had visited their country with no other than 
the most friendly intentions, and for an object of very great importance to 
their king and country. 

The next morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards landed ; and 
the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen snake, which, reviving, bit 
his child to death, assisted them with great alacrity, little suspecting that they 
were introducing into their peaceful borders the invaders and despoilers of 
their country. In the course of the day Tcutile and Pilpatoe, the two gov- 
ernors of the province, entered the camp of Cortes with a numerous retinue, 
and were received with much ceremony and apparent respect. Cortes 
informed them that he came as ambassador from Don Carlos, king of Castile, 
the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the object of his embassy 
was of such vast moment that he could cormriunicate it to no one but Monte- 
zuma himself, and therefore requested that they would conduct him into 
the presence of the emperor. The Mexican officers were astonished at so 
extraordinary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it ; but 
he insisted upon a compliance with his request, in a i)eremptory and almost 
authoritative manner. In the mean time he observed some of the natives 
delineating, on white cotton cloth, figures of the ships, horses, artillery, 
soldiers, firearms, and other objects which attracted their attention; and 
being informed that these were to be conveyed to Montezuma, he wished to 
fill their emperor with the greatest possible awe of the irresistible power of 
his strange guests. He instantly ordered the troops formed in order of 
battle ; various martial movements and evolutions were pc'.rfomied ; the horse 
exhibited a specimen of their agility and impetuosity; and the field-pieces 
were discharged into the wood, which made dreadful havoc among the trees. 
The Mexicans looked on in silent amazement, until the cannon were fired, 
when some fled, others fell on the ground, and all were filled with consterna- 
tion and dismay, and were confounded at the sight of men who seemed to 
command the thunder of heaven, and whose power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit, 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma, and returned in 
a few days, although Mexico, w^here he resided, was one hundred and eighty 
miles from San Juan de Ulua, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con- 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not then been introduced 
into Europe; couners were stationed at given distances along the principal 
roads, and, being trained to the business, they conveyed intelligence with 
great despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were enipow^ered to deliver the answer 
of their master to Cortes; but previous to which, agreeably to their in^ruc- 
tions, and with the mistaken hope of conciliating his favour, they offered 
to him the presents which had been sent by the emperor. These were intrc^ 
duced with great ceremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign. They were deposited on mats so placedr 
as to show them to the greatest advantage, and consisted of the manufactures 
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of the country, such as fine cotton stuffs, so si)lendid as to resemble rich 
Bilks; pictures of animals, and other national objects, formed of feathers of 
various hues with such wonderful art and skill as to rival the works of the 
p)encil. But what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, v^ose avidity 
for the precious metals knew no bounds, were the manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were tvo 
large plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, representing the sun 
the ouier of silver, an emblem of the moon. These specimens of the riches 
of the coimtry, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards and induc- 
ing them to quit the county, had the effect of oil cast upon fire with the 
view to extin^sh it ; they inflamed their cupidity for gold to such a pitch 
that they could hardly be restrained in their ardour to become masters of a 
country affording such riches. 

The Mexican monarch and his counsellors were greatly embarrassed and 
alarmed, and knew not what measures to adopt to expel from their country 
such bold and troublesome intruders. Their fears were increased by the 
influence of superstition, there having long prevailed a tradition that their 
country would be invaded and overrun by a formidable race of men, who 
would come from the regions towards the rising of the sun. Montezuma and 
his advisere, dreading the consequences of involving their country in war 
with enemies who seemed to be of a higher order of beings, and to command 
and direct the elements, sent to Cortes a more positive command to leave 
the country, and most preposterously accompanied this with a rich present, 
which rendered the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters of a coim- 
try that appeared to be filled with the precious metals. This terminated all 
fnendly intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards, and hostilities 
were immediately expected. 

At this crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more alarming by 
disaffection among his men, which had been produced by the danger of their 
dtuation and the exertions of some of the officers who were friendly to 
Velasquez. Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malcontents, presented a 
remonstrance to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness, to be conducted 
immediately back to Cuba, ^rtes listened with attention to the remon- 
strance, and, in compliimce with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet 
to be in readiness to sail the next day. This wius no sooner knowii than it 
produced the effect Cortes had foreseen. The whole camp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes 
appeared, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
by the fimt appearance of danger, and to fly before the enemy appeared. 
Tliey insisted on pursuing the enterprise, the value of which had vastly 
increased from what they had seen, and declared that they would follow him 
with alacrity through every danger, to the possesaon and conquest of those 
rich countries, of which they had seen such satisfactory evidence. Cortes, 
delighted with their ardour, declared that his views were the same as their 
own. As the fimt step towards planting a colony, Cortes assembled the prin- 
cipal men of his party, who proceeded to elect a council of magistrates, in 
whom its government wm to be vested. As he had arranged this matter mth 
his friends in the council, the resignation of Cortes wi"s accepted, and im* 
medi^^y he wt^ chosen, by their imanimous voice, captain-general of the 
aimy'and diief justice of the colony; his commiadon was made out in the 
king's name, with the most ample powers, and was to continue in force until 
' 'the royal pleasure might be ascertained. Before accepting this appointment 
the troops were consulted, and they unanimously confirmed the choice, and 
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the air resounded with Cortes' name, and all swore to shed the last drop of 
their blood in support of to authority. Some of the adherents of Velasquez 
exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cortes, by a prompt exercise 
of authority, and by arrestmg and putting in chains several of the leaders of 
the malcontents, suppressed a facUon which, had it not been timely checked, 
might have endangered all hw hopes. Cortes was now placed in a situation 
wluoh he had long desired, having rendered himself entirely independent of 
the governor of Cuba. 

Having employed some of his officers to survey the coast, he resolved to 
remove about forty miles to the northward, where there was a more com- 
modious harbour, the soil more fertile, and in other respects a more eligible 
spot for a settlement. He immediately marked out the ground for a town, 
and, as avarice and religious fanaticism were the two principles which gov- 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named the 
town Villa Rica, de la Vera Cruz — the rich town of the true cross. In pro- 
ceeding to this place the Spaniards had passed through the country of Cem- 
poala and had an interview with several of the caciques of that nation, and 
learned, with much satisfaction, that they were unfriendly to Montezuma and 
anxious to throw off his yoke ; he also learned many particulars concerning 
that monarch ; that he was a great tyrant, and oppressed his subjects ; and 
Cortes soon succeeded in persuading the caciques to acknowledge themselves, 
in a formal manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish monarch. Their example 
was followed by several other tribes. At tliis period Cortes despatched a 
vessel to Spain with a higlily coloured description of the country he had 
discovered, confirmed by many of the specimens of wealth they had received 
fiom the natives, with an account of the progress he had made in establish- 
ing the Spanish authority over it; he attempted to justify his throwing off 
the authority of Velasquez and setting up for himself, and requested a con- 
firmation of liis authority from the crown. 

Disaffection again appeared amongst the men, of a more alarming character 
than what had existed before, which, though promptly suppressed, filled 
the mind of Cortes with disquietude and concern, and led him to adopt one 
of the boldest measures of w’hich history affords any account. After reflect- 
ing on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on destroying the fleet, 
which would place the Spaniards in a situation that they must conquer or 
perish; and, by the most plausible and artful representations, he succeeded 
ill persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate measure. With universal 
consent the ships w’ere drawm on shore, and after being stripped of their sails, 
rigging, and everything of value, they were broken to pieces. His influence 
must have bc^cn unbounded, to be able to persuade his men to an act which is 
unparalleled in the annals of man ; six hundred men voluntarily cut off their 
means of returning, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled with 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode of warfare spared their 
prisoners only for the torture or to be offered in sacrifice to their angry deities. 


ADVANCE INTO THE INTERIOR 

^ Cortes now felt preprfted to enter upon a career of victoiy and conquMt 
in some me^ure suited to his ambition and rapacity. Having advanced %o 
Cempoala, his zeal for religion led him to overturn the idols in the lemplesij 
and to place a crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary in their stead ; wdiich 
rash step came near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were 
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filled with horror, and were excited to aiima by their priests; but Cortes had 
such an ascendency over them that he finally pacified them and restored 
harmony. He marched from Oempoaia ml tha 10th of August, with five 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-pieces, with the intention of penetrat- 
ing into the heart of a great and powerful nation. The residue of his men" 
most of whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at Vera Cniz.c ’ 
The Tlaxcalans assembled their troops, in order to oppose those unknox^n 
invaders. Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, for the return of his 
ambassadors, advanced into the Tlaxcalan territories. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with no less promptitude than they 
are formed, he found troops in the field -ready to oppose him. They attacked 
him wuth great intrepidity, and, in the first encounter, wounded some of the 

Spaniards and killed two horses— a loss, m 
their situation, of great moment, because it 
was irreparable. From this specimen of 
their courage Cortes saw the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. His army marched 
in close order; he chose the stations wheu* 
he halted with attention, and fortified every 
camp with extraordinary care. During iouf- 
U^en days he was exposed to almost unin- 
terrupted assaults, the Tlaxcalans advanc- 
ing with numerous armies and renewing the* 
attack in various forms, with a degree of 
valour and perseverance to which the 
Spaniards had seen nothing parallel in tlie 
New World. 

When they perceived, in the subsequent 
engagements, that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their own valour, of which lh(‘y 
had a very high opinion, not one of the 
Spaniards was slain or taken, they began 
to conceive th(*m to be a superior ordei of 
beings, against whom human power eould 
not avail. In this extremity they had re- 
course to their priests, requiring them to 
reveal the mysterious causes of sucli ex- 
traordinary events, and to declare what new means they should employ in 
order to repulse those formidable invaders. The priests, after many sac- 
rifices and incantations, delivered this response* That these strangers weie 
the offspring of the sun, procreated by his animating energy in the n'gioiis 
of the East; that by day, while cherished with the influence of his paicntal 
beams, they were invincible; but by night, when his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded like the herbs in the fiekl, and 
they dwindled down into mortal men. But Cortes had greatrt* vigilante 
and discernment than to be deceived by the rude falratagerns of an Indian 
army. The sentinels at his outposts, observing some extraordinary move- 
ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed the party vfith great slaughter, wim- 
oilt allowing it to approach the camp. The Tlaxcalans being convinced by 
sad experience that tneir priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted in vain either to deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their fierce- 
ness abated, and they began to incline seriously to peace. 
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They were at a loss, M^ye r^ m what manner to address the straneers, 
what idea to form of ttiw iwUafilieir, and whether to consider them as bemra 
of a gentle or of a matavolent nature. T^ere were circumstances in th^r 
conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand, as the 
Spaniards constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they took, not only with- 
out injury but often with presents of European toys, and renewed their 
offers of peace after every victory, this lenity amazed people who, according 
to the exterminating system of war known in Aineiiea, were accustomed 
to sacrifice and devour without mercy all the captives taken in battle, and 
disposed them to entertain favourable sc^iitiments of the humanity of their 
new enemies. But, on the other haiid, as Cortes had seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brought provisions to his camp, and, supposing them to 
Ije spies, had cut off their hands, this bloody spectacle, added to the terror 
occasioned by the fireanns and horses, filled them with dreadful impressions 
of the ferocity of their invaders. This uncertainty was apparent in their 
mode of addressing the Spaniards: ‘‘If,'' said they, “you are divinities of 
a ciuel and savage nature, we present to you five sla\^es, that you may drink 
their blood and eat their flesh. If you are mild deities, accept an offering 
of incense and variegated plumes. If you are men, here are meat, and bread, 
and fruit to nourish you." The peace which both parties now desired with 
equal ardour was soon concluded. The Tlaxcalans yielded themselves as 
vassals to the crown of Castile, and engaged to assist Cortes in all his future 
operations. He took the republic under his protection, and promised to 
defend their persons and possessions from injury or violence.^ 

His troops being recruited, the Spanish general commenced his march 
towards Mexico, with six thousand Tlaxcalan warriors added to his force. 
He diiected his route to Cholula, a considerable town fifteen miles distant, 
c('l(*l)iated for its vast pyramid or temple, and as being regarded as the seat 
of their gods. Here, although they had entered the town without opposition 
and with much apparent respect, the Spaniards soon discovered a deep 
plot laid for their destruction, and, having obtained satisfactory proof, Cortes 
determined to make such an example as would inspire his enemies with 
terror. He drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and sent for most 
of the magistrates and chief citizens, under various pretences, who at a 
given signal were seized, and then the troops and the Tlaxcalans fell on the 
jioople, who, being deprived of their leaders and filled with astonishment, 
diojiped their arms and remained motionless, without making the least 
effort to defend themselves. The slaughter was dreadful; the streets were 
filled with the dc^ad and covered wdth blood. The priests and some of the 
chief families took refuge in the hnnples. These were set on fire and all con- 
sumed together. This scene of carnage continued for two days, during which 
SIX thousand of the natives perished, without the loss of a single individual of 
their destroyers. 


MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA 

From Cholula it was but sixty miles to Mexico, and Cortes marched 
directly towards the capital; through every place he passc‘d he w£ls received 
as a deliverer, and heara the grievances of the inhabitants, all of wdiich he 
promised to redress. He was highly gratified on perceiving that the seeds 
or discontent were scattered through the empire, and not confined to the 
remote provinces. As the Spaniards approached the capital, the unhappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to do. 
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One day he sent orders inviting them to advance; the next, commtochnr 
them to retire and leave the country. As the Spaniards drew near to the 
city, one thousand persons of distinction came out to meet them, clad in 
mantles of fine cotton and adorned with plumes ; each, in his order, passed 
by and saluted Cortes in the manner deemed most respectful in their coun- 
try. At length they announced the approach of the emperor Mmself. His 
retinue consisted of two hundred persons, dressed in uniform, with plumes 
and feathers, who marched two and two, barefooted, with their eyes fixed 
on the ground ; to these succeeded a higher rank, with more showy apparel 
Montezuma followed in a litter, or chair, richly ornamented with gold and 
feathers, borne on the shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy of curi- 
ous workmanship was supported over his head ; three officers walked before 
him with gold rods, which at given intervals they raised as a signnl for the 
people to bow their heads and hide their faces, as unworthy to behold so 
august a sovereign. As he approached Cortes, the latter dismounted and 
advanced in the most respectful manner; Montezuma at the same time 
alighted, and, leaning on tw’o of his attendants, approached with a slow 
and stately pace, cotton cloth being strewed on the ^ound, that he might 
not touch the earth. Cortes saluted him with profound reverence, according 
to the European fashion, and Montezuma returned the salutation in the 
manner of his country: he touched with his hand the ground, and then kissed 
it. This being the mode of salutation of an inferior to a superior, the Mex- 
icans viewed with astonishment this act of condescension in their monarch, 
whom they had Ixien accustomed to consider as exalted above all mortals 
and related to the gods. Montezuma, having conducted the Spaniards to 
the quarters provided for them, on retiring addressed Cortes as follows: 
“You are now with your brothers, in your own house; refresh yourselves 
after your fatigue, and be happy until I return.” The Spaniards were 
lodged in an ancient palace surrounded with a W’all, with towers at projicr 
distances w’hich w'ould serve for defence; the accommodations were not only 
sufficient for the Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian allies. « 

Mexico was situated in a great salt lake communicating with a fresh- 
water lake. It was apfiroached by three principal causewmys of great breadth, 
ox^nstructed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesque language of the 
Spaniards, were two lances in brcaclth. The length of one of these cause- 
ways was two leagues, and that of another a league and a half; and these 
tw'o ample causeways united in the middle of the city, wiicre stood the great 
temple. At the ends of the.se causeways were wooden draw'bridges, .so that 
communication could be cut off between the causeways and the tow’n, w'hich 
would thus become a citadel. There was also an aqueduct which communi- 
cated with the mainland, consisting of two separate lines of work in masonry, 
in order that if one should need repair the supply of water for the city might 
not be interrupted. 

The streets were the most various in construction that havg ever Iw'cn 
seen in any city in the world. Some were of dry land, others wholly of 
water, and others, again, had pathways of pavement, while in the centre 
there was room for boats. The foot-pas.sengcrs could talk with those in the 
boats. It may be noticed that a city so con.struc1;pd requires a circumspect 
and ^lite population. 

Palaces are commonplace thinm to describe, but the abodes of the Mexican 
kings were not like the petty palaces of northern princes. One of the most 
observant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders speaks of a palace 
of Montezuma’s in which there was a room where three thousand persons 
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could be well accommodated, and on the terrace-like roof of which a splendid 
tournament might have been given. There was a market-place twice as 
large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded with porticoes, in which 
there was room for fifty thousand poplc to buy and sell. 

The great temple of the city maintained its due proportion of magnificence. 
In the plan of the city of Mexico, which is to be found in a very early edition 
of the Letters of CorteSy published at Nuremberg, and which is supposed to 
be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to trie temple 
is twenty times as great as that allotted to the market-place. Indeed, the 
sacred inclosure was in itself a town ; and Cortes, who seldom stops in his 
terrible narrative to indulge in praise or in needless description, says that no 
human tongue could explain tlie grandeur and the |’>eculiarities of this temple. 
Cortes uses the vrord “ temple,” but it might rather be called a sacred city, 
lus it contained many temples, and the abodes of all the prie^sts and virgins 
who ministered at them ; also a university and an arsenal. It was inclosed 
by lofty stone walls, and was entered by four |X)rtals surmounted by fort- 
rcss(^s. No less than twenty truncated pyramids, probably cased with por- 
phyry, rose up from within that inclosun'.. High oyer them all towered the 
great temple dedicated to the god of war. Tliis, like the rest, was a trun- 
cated pyramid, with ledges round it, and with two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which wore placed the images of the great god of war 
(ifuitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tezeatlipuk), the Mexican 
Jupiter. It is sad to own that an entram^c into these fair-sceming buildings 
would have gone far to dissipate the admiration which a traveller — if we 
may imagine one preceding Cortes — ^would up to this moment have felt for 
Mexico. The temples and palaces, the jK)lishod, glistening towers, the aviaries, 
the terraces, the gardens on the housetops (many-coloured, for they were 
not like those at Damascus, where only the rose and the jasmine arc to be 
s(‘en) — in a word, the bright, lively, and lovely city would have been for- 
gotten ill the vast disgust that would have filled the mind of the beholder 
when he saw the foul, blood-besmeared idols, with the palpitating hearts of 
that day’s victims lying Ixsfore them, and the black-clothed, filthy, unkempt 
priest ministering to these hideous compositions of paste and human blood.« 


MONTEZTTMA MADE PRISONER 

The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as it was apparent 
that by breaking down the bridges their retreat would be cut off, and they 
would be shut up in a hostile city, where all their superiority in arms could 
not prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of their enemies. 
Reflecting with deep concern on his situation, Cortes resolved on a measure 
scarcely lefts bold and desperate than that of destroying his ships; this was, 
to seize the sovereign of a great empire in his own capital, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in the Spanish quarters. When 
he first proposed this measure to his officers, most of them were startled 
with its audacity; but h# convinced them that it was the only step that could 
save them from destruction, and they agreed instantly to make the attempt. 
At his usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to the palace with 
five of his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men 
flowed at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along the street. 
The rest of the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at the 
first alarm. As the Spaniards entered, the Mexican officers retired, and 
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Cortes addressed the monarch in a very different tone from what he had 
accustomed to do, and accused him of beine the instigator of the attack 
made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in whicn several Spaniards were killed 
and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with astonishment and indig- 
nation, asserted his innocence with great warmth, and, as a proof of it, ordered 
the officer who attacked the Spaniards to be brought to Mexico as a prisonc^r. 
Cortes pretended that he was satisfied with this declaration, but said tliat 
his soldiers would never be convinced that Montezuma did not entertain 
hostile intentions towards them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quarters, 
as a mark of confidence, where he would be seived and honoured as became a 
great monarch. 

The first mention of so strange and alarming a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy monarch of his senses; he remonstrated and protested against 
it; the altercation became wann, and continued for several hours, wlien 
Velasquez de Leon, a daring and impetuous young officer, exclaimed with 
great vehemence: ^‘Why waste more words or time in vain? Let us s(‘iz(‘ 
him instantly, or stab him to the heart.'' The audacity of this declaration, 
accompanied with fierce and threatening looks and gestures, intimidated Mon- 
tezuma, who submitted to his fate and agreed to comply with their rcqiK‘sl. 
Montezuma now called in his officers and informed them of his determination ; 
they heard it with astonishment and grief, but made no reply. lie was 
accordingly carried to the Spanish (quarters with great parade, but baihod 
in tears. We consult history in vain for any parallel to this transartion, 
whether we consider the boldness and temerity of the measure or the suc- 
cess with which it was executed. 

Qulpopoca, the conmiander who attacked the garrison at Vera Cniz, liis 
son, and six of his principal officers were delivered to ('Jortes, to be ]);niislif‘(l 
as he deemed proper; and after a mock trial More a Spanish court-martial, 
they were condemned to be burned alive, which infamous and wickc'd sen- 
tence was carried into execution amidst vast multitudes of their astonished 
countrymen, who viewed the scene with silent horror. 

Montezuma remained in the quarters of the Spaniards for six months, 
was treated with apparent respect and seized by his own officers, but strictly 
watched and kept in “durance vile." During this period, Cortes, haying 
possession of the sovereign, governed the empire in his name ; his commissions 
and orders were issued as formerly and strictly olx’iyed, although it 'v\:is 
known that the monarch was a prisoner in the hands of tlie invaders of the 
country. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with the country, 
visited the remote provinces, displaced some officers whom they susp(>ct cd 
of unfriendly designs, and appointed others more obsequious to their will ; 
and so completely was the spirit of Montezuma subdued that at length Cortes 
induced him to acknowledge himself as tributary, and a vassal of the king oi 
Castile. This last and most humiliating condition to which a •proud and 
haughty monarch, accustomed to independent and absolute power, could 
be reduced, overwhelmed him with the deepest distress. He called togcth(T 
the chief men of the empire and informed them of his determination, but 
was scarcely able to speak, being frequently interrupted with tears and 
groans flowing from a heart filled with anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of his 
empire ; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. But though the unhappy 
monarch had submitted to- every other demand, this he would not yield to; 
and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the radiness to order the idols ot 
the temples thrown down by force; but the priests taking arms in tncir 
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defence, and the people rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was obliged 
to desist from an act which the inhabitants viewed as the highest sacrilege. 
This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the Spaaifl^, 
who regarded them as the enemies of the gods, who would avenge She insult 
which had been offered to them. They roused the leading men, and from 
this moment the Mexicans began to reflect on the means of destroying or 
expelling such audacious and inipious invaders. They held frequent consul- 
tations with one another and with their captive prince. Being unwilling to 
have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, Montezuma called Cort^ mto 
his presence and informed him that now all the objects of his mission were 
fulfilled, and it was the will both of the gods and of his people that the 
Spaniards should instantly depart from the empire, and if he dia not comply 
with this request inevitable destruction would overtake them. Cortes, think- 
ing it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of the Mexicans, informed 
Montezuma that he was expecting soon to leave the country, and had begun 
to make preparations for his departure. 

Whilst Cortes was deeply anxious as to his situation, in consequence of 
the evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming danger threatened 
him from another quarter. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, having obtained 
intelligence of Cortes’ proceedings — that he had renounced all dependence on 
iiis authority, was attempting to establish an independent colony, and had 
applied to the king to confirm his acts — ^WtOS filled with indignation, and 
resolved to bo avenged on the man who had so basely betrayed his confidence 
and usurped his authority. He engaged with great ardour in preparing an 
expedition which was destined to New Spain to arrest Cortes, bring him 
home in irons, and then to prosecute and complete the conquest of the coun- 
try in his own nainc'. The annament consisted of eighteen vessels, having 
on board eight hundred foot soldiers and eighty horsemen, with a train of 
twelve pieces of cannon. The command of this expedition was intrusted to 
Naivaez, with instructions to seize Cortes and his principal officers, and 
then complete the conquest of the country. The fatal experience of Velas- 
quez had neither insjiircd him with wis<loni nor courage, for he still intrusted 
to another what ho ought to have executed himself, c 

It was time for Cortes to appear upon the scene of greatest danger ; and 
accordingly, quitting Mexico with but seventy of his own men, he commended 
those whom he left and his treasures to Montezimia’s good offices, as to one 
who was a faithful vassal to the king of Spain. This parting speech seems 
most audacious, but plenary audacity was part of the wisdom of Cortes. At 
Cholula he came up with his lieutenant, Juan Velasquez, and his men, joined 
company with them, and pushed on towards Ccrnpoala. When he approached 
the town he prepared to make an attack by night on the position which 
Narvaez occupied, and which was no other than the great temple at Cempoala. 

In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye ; he was afterwards sent as a prisoner 
to, Vera Cruz. His men, not without resistance on the part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cortes, and thus was a great 
danger turned into a welcome succour. Cortes received the conquered troops 
in the most winning iftanner, and created an enthusiasm in his favour.^ 

REVOLT OF MEXICANS 

A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived with an 
account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, having seized and destroyed 
the two brigantines which Cortes had built in order to secure the command 
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of the lake and attsuJked the Spaniards In their quarters, had killed several 
of them and wounded more, had reduced to ashes their magazine of pro- 
visions, and carried on hostilities with such fury that, though Alvarado and 
his men defended themselves with undaunted resolution, they must either 
be soon cut off by famine or sink under the multitude of their enemies. This 
revolt was excited by motives which rendered it still more alarming. On 
the departure of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered themselves 
that the long-expected opportunity of restoring their sovereign to liberty, 
and of vindicating their country from the odious dominion of strangers, was 
at length arrived ; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided, and 
the arms of one party turned against the other, they might triumph wdth 
greater facility over both. Consultations were held and schemes formed 
with this intention. 

The Spaniards in Mexico, conscious of their own feebleness, suspected 
and dreaded those machinations. Alvarado, though a gallant officer, pos- 
sessed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of manners by which Cortes 
had acquired such an ^cendant over the minds of the Mexicans as never 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own strength. 
Alvarado fell upon them, unanned and unsuspicious of any danger, and mas- 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as made their way over the 
battlements of the temple. An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only 
the city but the whole empire with indignation and rage. All called aloud 
for vengeance ; and regardless of the safety of their monarch, whose life was 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting an enemy 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they committed all those 
acts of violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent as to admit neither of delibera- 
tion nor delay. He set out instantly with Jill his forces, and returned from 
Cempoala with no less rapidity than he had advanced thither. At Tlax- 
cala he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. On entering the Mexi- 
can territories, he found that disaffection to the Spaniards was not confined 
to the capital. The principal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed, no person of note appearing to meet him with the usual 
respect. But uninstructed by their former error in admitting a fonnidablc 
enemy into their capital, instead of breaking down the causeways and bridges, 
by which they might have inclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effec- 
tually stopped the career of Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the 
city without molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 

Cortes behaved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity nor atten- 
tion. He not only neglected to Vmt Montezuma., but embittered the insult 
by expressions full of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his people. 

Later the Mexicans attacked a considerable body of Spaniards who were 
marching towards the great.square in which the public market was held, and 
compelled them to retire with some loss. Emboldened by this success, cuid 
delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, they advanced 
next day, with extraordinary martial pomp, to assault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their uVidaunted courage still 
more so. Though the artillery pointed against their numerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off multitudes at every discharge, 
though eve^ blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Fresh men 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same 
fate, were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance. 
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The utmost efforts of Cortes' abilities and experience, seconded by the dis- 
ciplined valour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to aefend the fortifications 
that surrounded the post where the Spaniards were stationed, into wUch 
the enemy were more than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Cortes beheld with wonder the implacable ferocity of a people who 
seemed at first to submit tamely to tne yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, who fondly imagined that they 
followed Cortes to share^ in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astonished 
to find that they were involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy whose 
vigour was still unbroken, and loudly execrated their own weakness in giving 
such easy credit to the delusive promises of their new leader. But surprise 
and complaints were of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort 
was requisite to extricate themselves out of their present situation. As 
soon as the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 
with their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with the setting sun, 
Cortes began to prepare for a sally next day, with such a considerable force 
as might either drive the enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to 
terms of accommodation. 

He conducted in person the troops destined for this important service. 
Every invention known in the European art of war, as well as every precaution 
suggested by his long acquaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, was 
employed to insure success. But he found an enemy prepared and deter- 
mined to oppose him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly augmented by 
fresh troops, which poured in continually from the country, ana their ani- 
mosity was in no degree abated. They were led by their nobles, inflamed 
by the exhortations of their priests, and fought in defence of their temples 
and families, under the eye of their gods and in presence of their wives 
and children. Notwithstanding their numl’^rs, and enthusiastic contempt 
of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards could close wuth them the 
superiority of their discipline and amis obliged the Mexicans to give way. 
But in narrow streets, and where many of the bridges of communication 
were broken down, the Spaniards could seddom come to a fair rencounter 
ivith the enemy, and, as they advanci'd, were exposed to showers of arrows 
and stones from the tops of the houses. After a day of incessant exertion, 
though vast numbers of the Mexicans fell and part of the city was burned, 
the Spaniards, weary with the slaughter and harassed by multitudes which suc- 
cessively relieved each other, were obliged at length to retire, with the mor- 
tification of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to compensate 
the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers killed and above sixty w^ounded. 
Another sally, made with greater force, was not more effectual, and in it 
the general himself was wounded in the hand. 


• DEATH OF MONTEZUMA; LA NOCHE TRISTB 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into which he had been 
betrayed by his owrf contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that he 
could neither maintain his present station in the centre of a hostile city nor 
retire from it without the most imminent danger. One resource still remained 
— ^to try what effect the interposition of Montezuma might have to soothe • 
or overawe his subjects.^* 

Accordingly, the next morning, when the Mexicans advanced to the attack, 
the wretched prince, m^de the instrument of his own disgrace and of the 
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;H ri l y gment of his subiects, was eonstraiiied to ascend the battlement, clad 
Ibi bis royal robes, and to address his subjects and attempt to allay their 
tagb and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in sight of the MexU 
^Tift their weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves 
on the earth; but when he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen munnur 
arose and spread through the ranks; reproadies and threats followed, and 

feeUc^ of the people swelling in a moment like a sudden rush of waters, 
volleys of arrows, stones, and every missile were poured upon the ramparts*, 
80 suMenly and with such violence that before the Spanish soldiers, appointed 
to protect Montezuma, could cover him with their bucklers, he was wound(‘d 
by the arrows and struck by a stone on the temple, which felled him to the 
^ound. His fall occasioned a sudden transition in the feelings of the mul- 
titude; being horror-struck with the crime they had committed, they threw 
down their anns and fled with precipitation. 

Montezuma was removed to his apartments by the Spaniards, but his 
proud spirit could not brook this last mortification, and perceiving that he 
w|U3 not only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the object of the ven- 
^ance and contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wouiifk 
in a transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal to take any nourislimotit 
with a finnness that neither entreaties nor threats could overcome, and thus 
terminated his wretched existence. He obstinaUdy refusc^d, to the last, all 
the solicitations, accompanied with all the terrors of future pimishmeiit, 
to embrace the Christian faith. 

With the death of Montezuma ended all hopes of pacifying the Mexi- 
cans, and Cortes was sensible that his salvation depxmded on a successful 
retreat. The morning following the fall of their prince the Mexicans renewed 
the assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking possession of a high 
temple which overlooked the Spanish quarters and greatly exposed them 
to the missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men ordered to dis- 
lodge them was twice repulsed, when Cortes, taking the command himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the combat with a drawn sword, and by his p^'cs- 
cnce and example, after a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made them^(dv(‘s 
masters of the tower and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat 
from the city, but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, when a private 
soldier, who from a smattering of learning sustained the character of an astrol- 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night, and assured him of complete 
success. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it was a 
superstitious principle with the Mexicans not to attack an enemy in the 
night, c 

They began to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. They marched 
in profound silence along the causeway which led to Tacuba. They reached 
the first breach in it without molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis- 
covered. But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched Ml their 
motions with attention, but had made proper dispositions for a most formi- 
dable attack. While the Spaniards were intent upon placing their bridge in 
the breach, and occupied in conducting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound bf warlike instruments 
and a general shout from an innumerable multitude of enemies; the lake 
was covered with canoes ; flights of arrows and showers of stones poured in 
I upon them from every quarter ; the Mexicans rushing forward to the charge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged 
for all their wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it was impos- 
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Bible to iremoye it. Disma^sd ibA this accident, the Spaniards adinmoed 
with precipitation towards the second breach. The Mexicans hemmed them 
in on every side, and though they defended themselves with thrir usual 
courage, yet, crowded together as they were on a narrow causewayp their 
discipline ^md military skill were of little avail, nor did the obscuril^ tt the 
night permit them to derive great advantage from their firearms or Siipe^ 
riority of their other weapons. 

All Mexico was now in arms ; and so eager were the people in the destnic*- 
tion of their oppressors that they who were not near enough to annoy them 
in person, impatient of the delay, pressed forward vith such ardour as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible violence. Fresh warriois 
instantly filled the places of such as fell. The Spaniards, w’cary with slaugh- 
ter, and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the confusion was universal; horse 
and foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were mingled together; 
and while all fought, and many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 
hand the blow came. 

Cortes, with aliout a hundred fo()t-soldiers and a few horse, forced his 
way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the dead 
WTving to fill up the chasms, and reached the mainland. Having formed 
th('m as soon as they arrive(l, he retumecl with such as were yet capable of 
w'rvice, to assist his friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, by Jus 
presence and example, to persevere in the eflorts requisite to effect it. He 
met with part of his soldiers who had broken through the enemy, but found 
many more overwhelmed by the multitude of their aggressors, or perishing 
in tlie lake, and heard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the Mexicans, 
liaving taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god 
of war. Befor('. day, all who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But the 
inoniing dawned, and discovered to the view of Cortes his shattered bat- 
talion, reduced to less than half its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them covered with wounds. 

All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage were lost ; the greater part of 
the horses, and above two thousand Tlaxcalans, were killed, and only a very 
small portion of the treasure which they had amassed was saved. This, which 
had been always their chief object, proved a great cause of their calamity’ 
for many of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselves with bars of gold 
as rendered them \infit for action and retarded their flight, fell ipioininiously, 
the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so many dis^ters, 
it was some consolation to find that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had made their escape.*^ 


RETUEAT OF THE SPANIARDS 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for Tlaxeala, and for six days 
eontinu(*(i it without respite, through swamps and over mountains, hara^d 
by the Mexicans atfa ffistance, and sometimes closely attacked. On the sixth 
day they approached near to Otumba, and discovered numerous parties 
moving in various directions. Their interpreter informed them that ^ey 
often exclaimed, with exultation: on, robbers; go where 

you shall quickly meet with the fate due to your crimes.^ The Spam was 
continued their march until they reached the summit of a moun^n, when 
an extensive valley opened to their astonished visiops, covered with an innu- 
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and heard. The vaet number of their enemies, and the suddenness with 
wUeh they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair was 
depseied in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, wormed 
th^ that there remained but two alternatives, to conquer or to perish, 
and iimnediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans waited their ap- 
pimdi with courage ; but so great is the superiority of discipline and military 
science over brute force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards made 
an irresistible impression, and forced its way through the armed multitude. 
AUhou^ the Mexicans were dispersed, and obliged to give way wherever 
the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter they advanced 
in another; so that the Spaniards were constantly surrounded, and had 
b^me nearly exhausted by their own carnage. At this crisis, Cortes, 
observing the standard of the Mexican Empire, and recollecting to have 
heard ttat on the fate of that depended the success of a battle, assembled 
some (rf his bravest officers and rushed with great impetuosity through 
the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wounded the general who held it 
- and ^rew him to the ground; whereupon one of his officers dismounted, 
stabbed him to the heart, and secured the imperial standard. The fall of 
tiheir leader and standard had an instantaneous and magical effect; every 
tic which held them together seemed dissolved ; a miiversal panic prevailed ; 
their weapons dropped from their hands, and they all fled with precipitation 
to the moimtains, leaving everything behind tfiem. The spoil which the 
Spaniards collected compensated them, in some measure, for their loss in 
retreating from the Mexican capital. 

The next day they entered with joy the territories of Tlaxcala, and, not- 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly received by their 
allies, whose fidelity was not at all shaken by the declining condition of the 
Spanish power. Notwithstanding all his misfortunes, Cortes did not abandon 
his plan of conquering the Mexican Empire. He obtained some ammunition 
and three field-pieces from Vera Cruz, and despatched four of the vessels of 
Narvaez^s fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and mili- 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could do nothing 
against Mexico without the command of the lake, he set about preparing 
the timber and other materials for twelve brigantines, which were to be 
carried by land to the lake in pieces and there put together and launched. 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffection again 
to appear among his troops ; which with his usual address, but not without 
difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 


SECOND MARCH UPON MEXICO 

t 

Whilst anxioiisly waiting for tho return of his ships, two vessels, which had 
been sent out by Velasquez to reinforce Narvaez, were decoyed into Vera 
Cruz, and the crews ana troops induced to follow the fortunes of Cortes; 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the seacien and soldiers on 
board were also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which means 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty men and twenty 
Worses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez’s men as served with reluctance, 
after which he mxistered five hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and forty horse- 
men, and possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force, and ten 
thousand TIaxcalans an^ other friendly Indians, be set out once more for the 
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conquest of the Mexieeii Eopre. He began lus mtatii tOKfnids the eapital 
on we 28th of December, 15w, six months after bis disastrous retreat 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unprepared to recdve him. Upon 
the death (tf Montesuma, the Mexican cmefs, in whom the riAt of eiecting 
the emperor was vested, had instantly rai^ his brother, Queflavaea. to the 
throne. ICs avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spamards would have 
sufficient to gain their suffrages, although he had been less dktinguished 
for courage and capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of imowing 
that he w^ worthy of their choice, by conducting in person those fierce 
attacks which compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital ; and as soon 
as their retreat afforded liim any respite from action, he took measures for 
preventing their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to the spirit which 
he had displayed in driving^them out of it. 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of defence, with a degree of 
foresight uncommon in an American, his days were cut short by the small- 
pox. This distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain with fatal 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the globe until it was introduced by 
the Europeans, and may be reckoned amongst the greatest calamities brought 
upon it b^ its invaders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the t^ne 
Guatemotzin, nephew and^ son-in-law of Montezuma, a voung man of such 
high reputation for abilities and valour that, in this dangerous crisis, lus 
countrymen were greatly encouraged and with one voice called him to the 
supreme command. 

As soon as Cortes entered the enemy^s territories he discovered various 
preparations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forced their way with 
little difficulty, and took possession of Tezcuco, the second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico. Here he 
determined to establish his headquarters, as the most proper station for 
launching his brigantines as well as for making his approaches to the capital. 
In order to render his residence there more s(‘Ciire, he deposed the cacique, 
or chief, who was at the head of that community, under pretext of some 
defect in his title, and substituted in his place a person whom a faction of 
the nobles pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to him 
by this benefit, the new cacique and his adherents served the Spaniards with 
inviolable fidelity.^ 

Tezcuco stood about half a league from the lake. It would be necessary 
to open a communication with it, so that the brigantines, when put together 
in the capital, might be launched upon its waters. It was proposed, theraore, 
to dig a canal, reaching from the gardens of Nezahualcoyotl, as they were 
called from the old monarch who planned them, to the edge of the basin. 
A little stream or rivulet which flowed in that direction was to be deepened 
sufficiently for the purpose ; and eight thousand Indian labourers were forA- 
with employed on this great work, under the direction of the young Ixtlilxochitl. 

Meanwhile Cortes received messages from several places in the nei^bour- 
hood, intimating their desire to become the vassals of his sovereim and to be 
taken under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in return, 
that they should deliver up every Mexican who should set foot in their terri- 
tories. Some noble Aztecs, who had b^n sent on a mission to these towns, 
were consequently delivered into his hands. He availed hunself of it to 
employ them as bearers of a message to their master, the emperor. 

It was the plan of Cortes, on entering the valley, to comirance of^atiras 
by reducing the subordinate cities before striking at the ^pital itself. Tn# 
first point of attack which he selected was the ancient city of Iztapalapan, 
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a place containing fifty thousand inhabitants, according to lus own account. 
In a week after his arrival at his new quarters, Cortes, leaving the com- 
mand of ^e garrison to Sandoval, marched against this Indian city, at the 
head of two hundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and between thm and 
four thousand Tlaxcalans. The barbarians showed their usual courage, but 
after some hard fighting were compelled to give way before the steady valour 
of the Spanish infantry, backed by the desperate fuiy of the Tlaxcalans, whom 
the sight of an Aztec seemed to inflame almost to madness. The enemy 
retreated in disorder, closely followed by the Spaniards. When they had 
arrived within half a league of Iztapalapan, they observed a number of canoes 
filled with Indians, who appeared to be labouring on the mole which hemmed 
in the waters of the salt lake. Swept along in Ine tide of pursuit, they gave 
little heed to it, but, following up the chase, entered pell-mell with the fugi- 
tives into the city. 

The houses stood some of them on dry ground, some on piles in the water. 
Cortes, supported by his own men, and by such of the allies as could be 
brought to obey his orders, attacked the enemy in this last place of their 
retreat. Both parties fought up to their girdles in the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued, as the Aztec fought with the fury of a tiger driven to bay 
by the huntsmen. It was all in vain. The enemy was overpowered in 
every quarter. The citizen shared the fate of the soldier, and a pitiless 
massacre succeeded, without regard to sex or age. Cortes endeavoured to 
stop it; but it would have been as easy to call away the starving wolf from 
the carcass he was devouring, as the Tlaxealan who had once tasted the blood 
of an enemy. More than six thousand, including women and children, accord- 
ing to the conqueror’s own statement, perished misc^rably in the unequal con- 
flict. While engaged in this work of devastation, a murmuring sound was 
heard as of the hoarse rippling of waters, and a cry soon arose amongst the 
Indians that the dikes weie broken. Cortes now comprehended the business 
of the men whom he had se(m in the canoes at work on the mole which f(*ncf*d 
in the great basin of Lake Tezcuco. It had been pierced by the desperate 
Indians, who thus laid the coimtry under an inundation, by suffering the 
waters of the salt lake to spread themselves over the lower level, through the 
opening. Greatly alarmed, the general called his men together and made 
all haste to evacuate the city. Had they remained thn^e hours longer, he 
says, not a soul could have escaped. They came staggering uiuUt the weight 
of booty, wading with difficulty through the water, which was fast gaining 
upon them. For some distance their path w^as illumined by the glare of 
the burning buildings. But as the lignt faded away in the distance, they 
wandered with uncertain steps, sometimes up to tlieir knees, at others up to 
their waists, in the water, through which they floundered on with the greatest 
difficulty. As they reached the opening in the dike the stream became 
deeper, and flowed out with such a current that the men were unable to 
maintain their footing. The Spaniards, breasting the flood, forced their w’ay 
throu^; but many of the Indians, unable to swim, were borne down by the 
waters. All the plunder was lost. The ix)wdpr was spoiled ; the arms and 
clothes of the soldiers were saturated with the brine, and the cold night 
wind, as it blew over them, benumbed their weary limbs till they could scarcely 
drag them along. At dawn they beheld the lake swanfiing with canoes full 
of Indians, who had anticipated their disaster, and who now saluted them 
with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly missiles. Bodies of light 
VTOops hovering in the distance dif^uieted the flanks of the army in like 
maimer. The Spaniards had no desire to close with the enemy. They only 
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wished to regain their comfortable quarters in Tezcuco, where they arrived on 
the same day, more disconsolate and fatigued than after many a long march 
and ^d-fou^t battle. 

The close of the expedition, so different from its brilliant commencement, 
greatly disappointed Cortes. His numerical loss had, indeed, not been great, 
but this affair convinced him how much he had to apprehend from the reso- 
lution of a people who, with a spirit worthy of the ancient Hollanders, were 
prepared to bury their country under water rather than to submit. Still 
the enemy had little cause for congratulation; since, independently of the 
number of slain, they had seen one of their most flourishing cities sacked, 
and in part, at least, laid in ruins — one of those, too, which in its public 
works displayed the nearest approach to civilisation. Such are the triumphs 
of w ar ! 

The expedition of Cortdte, notwithstanding the disasters which checkered 
it, w'as favourable to the Spanish cause. The fate of Iztapalapan struck 
a terror thi^oughout the valley. The consequonc(‘s w(Te soon apparent in 
the deputations sent by the different places eager to offer their submission, 
and, could they do so with safety, to throw ofi the Mexican yoke. But he 
was in no situation to comply with their rec^uost. He now felt, more sensibly 
than ever, the ineompoteney of his moans to his undertaking. I assure 
your majesty,'^ he writes in his letter to the emperor, “ the greatest uneasi- 
ness which I feel, after all iri}’' labours and fatigues, is from my inability to 
succour and support our Indian fiiends, your majosty\s loyal vassals.^^ Far 
from having a force competent to this, he had scarcelv enough for liis own 
protection. His Indian allies were in deadly feud with those places, whose 
inhabitants had too often fought under the Aztec banner not to have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the people beyond tlie mountains. Cortes set 
himself eaniestly to reconcile these differene(\s. His arguments finally pre- 
vailed, and the politic general had the satisfaction to see the high-spirited and 
hostile tribes forego their long-cherished rivalr>', and, rtvsigning the pleasures 
of revenge so dear to the barbarian, embrace one another as friends and 
champions in a common cause. To this wise policy the Spanish commander 
owed quite as much of his subse<iuent successes iis to his arms. 

Thus the foundations of the Mexican Empire vere hourly loosening, as 
the great vassals around the capital, on whom it most relied, fell off one 
after another from their allegiance. The Aztecs, properly so called, formed 
but a small part of the population of the valley. This was principally com- 
posed of cognate tribes, members of the same great family of the Nahuatlacs, 
who had come upon the plateau at nearly the same time. Tliey were mutual 
rivals, and were reduced one after another by the more warlike Mexican, 
who held them in subjection, often by open force, always by fear. Fear was 
the great principle of cohesion w’hich bound together the discordant mem- 
bers of the monarchy, and this was now fast dissolving before the influence 
of a power more mignty than that of the Aztec. This, it is true, was not the 
first time that the conquered races had attempted to recover their indepen- 
cjjence ; but all such attempts had failed for want of concert. It was reserved 
for the commanding genius of Cortes tt) extinguish their old hereditary feuds, 
and, combining their scattered energies, to animate them with a common 
principle of action.# 

While these occurrences were passing, Cortes received the welcome mtel- 
ligence that the brigantines were completed and waiting to be transported^ to 
Tezcuco. He detached a body for the service, consisting of two hundred Spanisl^ 
foot and fifteen horse, wliich he placed under the command of Sandoval. 
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There were thirteen vessels in aU, of different sizes. They had been con- 
structed under the direction of the experienced shipbuilder Martin Lopez 
aided by three or four Spanish carj^nters and the friendly natives, some 
of whom showed no mean degree of imitative skill. The brigantines, when 
completed, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zahuapan. They were 
then taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts, 
the timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage, w^ere placed on the shoul- 
ders of the tamaneSf and under a numerous military escort were thus far 
advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismissed a part of the Indian 
convoy as superfluous. 

'^enty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two equal 
bodies for the protection of the tavianes in the centre. His own little body 
of Spaniards he distributed in like manner. 

“It was a marvelloiLs thing,*’ exclaims the corfqueror, in his letters, “that 
few have seen — or even heard of — this transportation of thirteen vessels of 
war on the shoulders of men, for nearly twenty leagues across the mountains !" 
It was, indeed, a stupendoiLs achievement, and not easily matched in ancient 
or modem story ; one wliich only a genius like that of Cortes could have devised, 
or a daring spirit like his have so successfully executed. Little did he fore- 
see, when he ordered the destruction of the fleet which first brought him to 
the country, and with his usual foresight commanded the preservation of the 
ironwork and rigging— little did he foresee the important uses for which 
they were to be reserved. So important, that on their preservation may be 
said to have depended the successful issue of his great enterprise. 

He greeted his Indian allies with the greatest cordiality, testifying his 
sense of their services by those honours and attentions which he knew would 
be most grateful to their ambitious spirits. “We come,” exclaimed the 
hardy warriors, “ to fight under your banner ; to avenge our common quarrel, 
or to fall by your side”; and with their usual impatience they urged him to 
lead them at once against the enemy. “Wait,” replied the general, bluntly, 
“till you are rested, and you shall have your hands full.” 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST CORTES 

At the very time wdien Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile was labouring 
to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only through the isles, but to 
Spain and many parts of Europe, where a general admiration was felt for the 
invincible energy of the man, wmo with his single ann, as it were, could so 
long maintain a contest with the powerful Indian empire. The absence 
of the Spanish monarch from his dominions, and the troubles of the country, 
can alone explain the supine indifference shown by the government to th(‘ 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes it may be ascribed 
that no action was taken in regard to the suits of Velasquez and Narvaez, 
backed, as they were, by so potent ar\ advocate as Bishop Fonseca, presi- 
dent of the council of the Indies. Ine reins of government had fallen into 
the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles* preceptor, and afterwards pope 
— a man of learning, and not without sagacity, but slow and timid in his 
policy, and altogether incapable of that decisive action which suited the bold 
(genius of his predecessor. Cardinal Ximenes. 

In the spring of 1521, however, a number of ordinances passed the council 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affairs of 
New Spain. It was decreed that the royal auchenoe of Hispaniola should 
abandon the proc^dings already instituted against Narvaez for his treat- 
ment of the commissioner Ayllon ; that that unfortunate commander should 
be released from his confinement at Vera Cruz ; and that an arbitrator should 
be sent to Mexico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of 
Cortes, and to render ample justice to the governor of Cuba, There were 
not wanting persons at court who looked with dissatisfaction on these pro- 
ceedings, as an unworthy requital of the services of Cortes, and who thought 
the present moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for taking measures 
which might discourage the general, and perhaps render him desperate. 
But the arrogant temper of the bishop of Burgos overruled all objections; 
and the ordinances, having been approved by the Regency, were signed by 
that body, April 11th, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function- 
aries of the audience at Santo Domingo, was selected as the new commissioner 
to be despatched to Vera Cruz. Fortunately circumstances occurred which 
postponed the execution of the design for the present, and permitted Cortes 
to go foiw^ard unmolested in his career of conquest. 

But while thus allowed to remain, for the preseuit at least, in possession 
of authority, he was assailed by a danger nearer home, which menaced not 
only his authority, but his life. This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
dark and dangerous character than any hitherto formed there. It was set 
on foot by a common soldier named Antonio Villafana, a native of Old Castile, 
of whom nothing is known but his share in this transaction. He was one of 
the troop of Narvaez, that leaven of disaffection which had remained with 
the army, swelling with discontent on every light occasion, and ready at all 
times to rise into mutiny. They had voluntarily continued in the service, 
after the secession of their comrades at Tlaxcala; but it was from the same 
mercenary hopes with which they had originally embarked in the expedition, 
and in these they were destined still to be disappointed. They had little 
of the true spirit of adventure w^hich distinguished the old companions of 
Cortes, and they found the barren laurels of victory but a sorry recompense 
for all their toils and suffering. 

With these men were joined others, who had causes of personal disgust 
with the general; and others, again, who looked with distrust on the result 
of the war. Tlie gloomy fate of their countrymen who had fallen into the 
enemy's hands filled them with dismay. They felt themselves the victims 
of a chimerical spirit in their leader, who with such inadequate means was 
urging to extremity so ferocious and formidable a foe ; and they shrunk with 
something like apprehension from thus pursuing the enemy into his own 
haunts, where he could gather tenfold energy from despair. 

These men would have willingly abandoned the enterprise and returned 
to Cuba, but how could they do it ? Cortes had control over the whole route 
from the city to the seacoast, and not a vessel could leave its ports without 
his warfant. Even if he were put out of the way, there were others, his 
principal officers, ready to step into his place and avenge the death of their 
commander. It was necessary to enf^race these also in the scheme of 
destruction; and it was proposed, therefore, together with Cortes, to assassi- 
nate Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or three others most devoted to his 
interests. The conspirators would then raise the cry of liberty, and doubted 
not that they shoula be joined by the greater part of the army, or enough, 
at least, to enable them to work their own pleasure. They proposed to offer * 
the command, on Cortes' death, to Francisco Verdugo, a brother-in-law of 
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Velasauez. He was an honourable cavalier, and not privy to their design. 
But they had little doubt that he would acquiesce in the command thus 
in a manner forced upon him, and this would secure them the protection 
of the governor of Cuba, who, indeed, from his own hatred of Cortes, would 
be disposed to look with a lenient eye on their proceedings. 

The conspirators even went so far as to appoint the subordinate officers 
an algviacil mayor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster-general to succeed 
Olid, and some others. The time fixed for the execution of the plot was 
soon after the return of Cortes from his expedition. A parcel, pretended 
to have come by a fresh arrival from Castile, was to be presented to him 
whilst at table, and when he was engaged in breaking open the letters the 
conspirators were to fall on him and his officers and despatch them with 
their poniards. Such was the iniquitous scheme devised for the destruction 
of Cortes and the expedition. But a conspiracy, to be successful, especi^ly 
when numbers are concerned, should allow but little time to elapse l^tween 
its conception and its execution. 

On the day previous to that appointed for the perpetration of the deed, 
one of the party, feeling a natural compunction at the commission of the crime, 
went to the general’s quarters and solicited a private interview with him! 
He threw himself at his commander’s feet, and revealed all the particuJans 
relating to the conspiracy, adding that in Villaf ana’s possession a pai)er 
would be found containing the names of his accomplices. Cortes, thunder- 
struck at the disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. He sent for 
Alvarado, Sandoval, and one or two other officers marked out by the con- 
spirators, and after communicating the affair to them, went at once with 
them to Villafana’s quarters, attended by four alguacils. 

They found him in conference with three or four friends, who were 
instantly taken from the apartment and placed in custody. Villafafia, 
confounded at this sudden apparition of his commander, had barely time 
to snatch a paper containing the signatures of the confederates from his 
bosom and attempt to swallow it. But Cortes arrested his arm and seized 
the paper. As he glanced his eye rapidly over the fatal list, he was niuch 
moved at finding there the names of more than one who had some claim to 
consideration in the army. He tore the scroll in pieces, and ordered Villa- 
fana to be taken into custody. He was immediately tried by a military 
court hastily got together, at which the general himself presided. There 
seenas to have been no doubt of the man’s guilt. He was condemned to 
death, and after allowing him time for confession and absolution, the 
sentence was executed by hanging him from the window of his own 
quarters. 

Those ignorant of the affair were astonished at the spectacle; and tho 
remaining conspirators were filled with consternation when they saw that- 
their plot was detected, and anticipated a similar fate for themselves. But 
they were mistaken. Cortes pursued the matter no further. A little reflec- 
tion convinced him that to do so would involve him in the most dis&greeable 
and even dangerous perplexities. And however much the parties in^pli- 
cated in so foul a deed might deserve death, he could ill afford the loss even 
of the guilty, with his present limited numbers. He resolved, therefore, 
to content himself with the punishment of the ringleaStier. 

He called his troops together and briefly explained to them the nature 
of the crime for which Villafafia had suffered. He had made no confession, 
he said, and the guilty secret had perished with him. He then expressed his 
sorrow that any should have been found in their ranks capable of so base 
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and stated his own unconsciousness of having wronged any individual 
among them; but if he had done so. he invited them frankly to declare it, 
as he was most anxious to afford them all the redress in his power. But 
there was no one of his audience, whatever might be his grievances, who cared 
to enter his complaint at such a moment ; least of all were the conspirators 
willing to do so, for they were too happy at having, as they fancied, escaped 
dete^ion, to stand forward now in the ranks of the malcontents. The affair 
])assed off, thei'efore, without further consequences. The conduct of Cortes 
in this delicate conjuncture shows great coolness and knowledge of human 
nature. Had he suffered his detection, or even his suspicion, of the guilty 
j)arties to appear, it would have placed him in hostile relations with them 
for the rest of his life. 

As it was, the guilty sokliers had suffered too serious apprehensions to 
place their lives hastily in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the contrary, 
by demonstrations of loyalty and the assiduous discharge of their duties, 
to turn away suspicion from themselves. Cortes, on his part, was careful 
to preserve his natural demeanour, equally removed from distrust and — 
what was perhaps more difficult — that studied courtesy which intimates, 
quite as plainly, suspicion of the party who is the object of it. To do this 
required no little address. Yet lie did not forget the past. Cortes kept 
his eye on all their movements, and took care to place them in no situation, 
afterwards, where they could do him injury. 


LAUNCHING OF BRIGANTINES 

As was stated previously, the brigantines being completed, the canal also, 
after having occupied eight thousand men for nearly two months, was finished. 
It was a work of gniat labour, for it extended half a league in length, was 
twelve feet wide and as many deep. The sides were strengthened by pali- 
sades of wood or solid masonry. At inteivals, dams and locks were con- 
structed, and part of the opening w\as through the hard rock. By this avenue 
the brigantines might now be safely introduced on the lake. 

Cortes was resolved that so auspicious an event should be celebrated with 
due solemnity. On the 28th of April the troops were drawn up under arms, 
find the whole population of Tezcuco assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Mass was performed, and every man in the anny, together with the general, 
confessed and received the sacrament. Prayers were offered up by Father 
Olmedo, and a benediction invoked on the little navy, the first — ^worthy of 
the name — ever launched on American waters. 

The gencrars next stop was to muster his forces in the great semare of the 
capital. He found they amounted to eighty-seven horse and eight hundred 
and eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers and 
crossbow-men. He had three large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen lighter 
guhs or falconets of brass. The heavi» cannon had been transported from 
Vera Cruz to Tezcuco, a little while before, by the faithful Tlaxcalans. He was 
well supplied with shjt and balls, with about ten hundred weight of powder, 
and fifty thousand copper-headed arrows, made after a pattern furnished bv 
him to the natives. The number and appointments of the army much 
exceeded what they had been at any time since the flight from Mexico, and ^ 
showed the good effects of the late arrivals from the islands. 

He had already sent to his Indian confederates, announcing his purpose 
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of immediately la^pn^ siege to Mexico, and called on them to fumi^ their 
promised levies withm the space of ten days at farthest. Hie Tlaxcalans 
arrived within the time prescribed. They came fifty thousand strong, accord- 
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were going to the battle-ground; they defiled throu^ the gates of the capital; 
making its walls rin^ with the friendly shouts of “Castile and Tlaxcala! ” t * 
The siege of Mexico was full of picturesque incidents, in which the Spanish 
genius for fighting barbarians won a gradual success on sea and land. At 
length, after the brigantines had pined a complete victory over a swarm of 
canoes, and Cortes had reduced three-fourths of the city of Mexico to ashes, 
he forced his way into the central square. Guatemotzin, attempting to escape 
across the lake, was taken captive, and brought before Cortes.® 

Cortes came forward with a dignified and studied courtesy to receive him. 
The Aztec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror, for he first 
broke silence by saying, “ I have done all that I could to clefena myself and 
my people. I am now reduced to this state. You will deal with me, Malinche, 

as you list.^' Then, laying 
his hand on the hilt of a 
poniard stuck in the gen- 
eral^s belt, he added, with 
vehemence, “Better de- 
spatch me with this, and rid 
me of life at once.'' Cortes 
w^as filled with admiration 
at the proud bearing of the 
young barbarian, showing in 
his reverses a spirit worthy 
of an ancient Roman. “ Fear 
not,” he replied, “you shall 
be treated with all honour. 
You have defended your 
capital like a brave warrior. 
A Spaniard knows how to 
respect valour even in an 
snemy.” He then inquired of him where he had left the princess, his wife ; and 
)eing informed that she still remained under protection of a Spanish guard 
on ward the brigantine, the general sent to have her escorted to his pres- 
ence. He invited his royal captives to partake of the refreshments which 
their exhausted condition rendered so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanish 
commander made his dispositions for the night, ordering Sandoval to escort the 
prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he proposed himself immediately to follow. 

other captains, Olid and Alvarado, wore to draw off their forcei^ to their 
respective quarters. It was impossible for them to continue in the capital, 
where the poisonous effluvia from the unburied carcasses loaded the air with 
infection. A small guard only was^stationed to keep order in the wasted 
suburbs. It was the hour of vespers when Guatemotzip surrendered, and the 
siege might be considered as then concluded. The evening set in dark and 
the rain began to fall before the several parties had evacuated the city. 

During the night a tremendous tempest, such as the Spaniards had rarely 
witnessed, and such as is known only within the tropics, burst over the Mexi- 
can valley. The thunder, reverberating from the rocky amphitheatre of 
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bellowed over the waste of waters, and shook the teocaUis and crazy 
ten^ents of Tenochtitlan — the few that yet survived — to their founda- 
tions. The lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare for a moment, 
to be again swallowed up in darteess. The war of elements was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, 
scared from their ancient abodes, were borne along shrieking and howling 
in the blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 


EVACUATION OF THE CITY 

On the day following th« surrender Ouatciiiotzin requested the Spanish 
commander to allow the Mexicans to leave the city, and to pass unmolested 
into the open country. To this Cortes readily assented, as, indeed, without 
it he could take no steps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accord- 
ingly for the evacuation of the place, commanding that no one, Spaniard 
or confederate, should offer violence to the Aztecs, or in any way obstruct 
their departure. The whole nuniber of these is variously estimated at from 
thirty to seventy thousand, bi^sides women and children, who had survived 
the sword, pestilence, and famine. It is certain they were three days in defil- 
ing along the several causeways — a mournful train; husbands and wives, 
parents and children, the sick and the wounded, leaning on one another 
for support, as they feebly tottered along, squalid, and but half covered with 
rags, that disclosed at every step hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long neglect, and cariying with them an atmosphere 
of contagion. Their wasted forms and famine-stricken faces told the whole 
history of the siege ; and as the straggling files gained the opposite shore 
they were observed to pause from time to time, as if to take one more look 
at the spot so lately crowned by the imperial city once their pleasant home, 
ancl endeared to them by many a glorious recollection. 

On the departure of the inhabitants, measures w^ere immediately taken 
to purify the place, by means of numerous fires kept burning day and night, 
especially in the infected quarter of Tlatelolco, and by collecting the heaps 
of (lead wliich lay mouldering in the streets and consigning theni to^ tne 
(\arth. Of the whole number who perished in the course of the siege it is 
impossible to form any probable computation. The accounts range widely 
from one hundred and twenty thousand, the lowest estimate, to two hundred 
and forty thousand. The number of the Spaniards wdio fell was^ compara- 
tively small, but that of the allies must have been large, if the historian of 
Toz(!Uco is correct in asserting that thirty thousand perished of his own 
countrymen alone. That the number of those destroved within the city 
was immense cannot be doubted, when we consider that, besides its own 
redundant population, it was thronged with that of the neighbouring towns, 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection within 
its^walls. 

The booty found there — that is, the Ireasures of gold and jewels, the only 
booty of much value in the eye^ of the Spaniards — fell far below their expec- 
tations. It did not flcceed, according to the generals statement, a hundred 
and thirty thousand Castellanos of gold, inwuding the sovereign's share, 
which, indeed, tal^g into account many articles of curious and costly work- 
manship, voluntarily relinquished by the army, greatly exceeded his legiti- 
mate fifth. Yet the Aztecs must have been in possession of a much larger 
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treasure, if it were only the wreck of that recovered from the Spaniards on 
the night of the memorable flight from Mexico. Some of the spoil may 
have been sent away from the capital, some spent in preparations for defence, 
and more of it buried in the earth or sunk in the water of the lake. Their 
menaces were not without a meaning. They had, at least, the satisfaction 
of disappointing the avarice of their enemies. 

Cortes had no further occasion for the presence of his Indian allies. He 
assembled the chiefs of the different squadrons, thanked them for their ser- 
vices, noticed their valour in flattering terms, and, after distributing presents 
among them, with the assurance that his master, the emperor, would recom- 
pense their fidelity yet more largely, dismissed them to their own homes. 
They carried off a liberal share of the spoils of which they had plundered 
the dwellings — not of a kind to excite the cupidity of the Spaniards— aii(l 
returned in triumph — short-sighted triumph ! — at the success of their ex- 
pedition and the downfall of the Aztec dynasty. 


PRESCOTT ON THE FALL OF THE AZTECS 

Thus, after a siege of nearly three months’ duration, \minatched in history 
for the constancy and courage of the besieged, seldon) surpassed for the sever- 
ity of its sufferings, fell the renowned capital of the Aztecs. Unmatched, 
it may be truly said, for constancy and courage, when we recollect that the 
door of capitulation on the most honourable terms was left open to them 
throughout the whole blockade, and that, sternly rejecting every proposal 
of thar enemy, they, to a man, preferred to die rather than surrender. More 
than three centuries had elapsed since the Aztecs, a poor and wandering triU^ 
from the far northwest, had come on the plateau. There tlu^y built their 
miserable collection of huts on the spot — as tradition tells us— prescribed 
by the oracle. Their conquests, at first confined to their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, gradually covered the valley, then, crossing the mountains, swept 
over the broad extent of the table-land, descended its precipitous sid(‘s. 
and rolled onwards to the Mexican gulf and the distant confiiKvs of Ceritial 
America. Their wn'tched capital, meanwhile, keeping pace with the enlai'gr'- 
ment of territory, had gro^\^l into a flourishing city filled with buildings, 
monuments of art, and a numerous population, that gave it the first rank 
among the capitals of the western world. At this crisis came ()ver another 
race from the remote; East, strangers like themselves, whose coming had also 
been predicted by the oracle, and, appearing on the plateau, assailed them 
in the very zenith of their prosperity, and blotted them out from the map 
of nations forever ! The whole story has the aii of fable rather than of his- 
tory — a legend of romance — a tale of the genii. 

Yet we cannot regret the fall of an empire which did so little to promote 
the happiness of its subjects or the real interests of humanity, l^otwith- 
standing the lustre thrown over its latter days by the glorious defence of its 
capital, by the mild munificence of Montezuma, by the dauntless heroism*of 
Guatemotzin, the Aztecs were emplfatically a fierce and brutal race, little 
calculated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympatljy and regard. Their 
civilisation, such as it was, was not their own, but reflected, perhaps imper- 
fectly, from a race whom they had succeeded in the land. It was, in respect 
to the Aztecs, a generous graft on a vicious stock, and could have brought 
* no fruit to perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a sword 
instead of a sceptre. They did nothing to ameliorate the condition, or in 
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any way promote the progress, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs, 
used only to minister to their pleasure, held in awe by armed garrisons, 
ground to the dust by imposts m peace, by military conscriptions in war. 
They did not, like the Romans, whom they resembled in the nature of their 
conquests, extend the rights of citizenship to the conquered. They did not 
amalgamate them into one great nation, with common rights and interests. 
They held them as aliens— even those who in the valley were gathered round 
the very walls of the capital. The Aztec metropolis, the heart of the monarchy, 
had not a sympathy, not a pulsation, in common with the rest of the body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own land. 

The Aztecs not only did not advance the condition of their vassals, but, 
morally speaking, they did much to degrade it. How can a nation where 
human sacrifices prevail, aad especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of civilisation? How can the interests of humanity be 
consulted where man is levelled to the rank of the brutes that perish ? The 
influence of the Aztecs introduced their gloomy superstition into lands before 
unacquainted with it, or where, at least, it was not established in any great 
strength. The example of the capital was contagious. As the latter increased 
in opulence, the religious celebrations were cond^ucted with still more terrible 
magnificence, in the same nianner as the gladiatorial shows of the Romans 
increased in pomp with the increasing splendour of the capital. Men l^came 
fiimiliar with scenes of horror and the most loathsome abominations. Women 
and children — the whole nation — became familiar with and assisted at them. 
The heart was hardened, the manners were made ferocious, the feeble light 
of civilisation, transmitted from a milder race, was grovdng fainter and fainter, 
as thousands and thousands of miserable victims throughout the empire 
were yearly fattened in its cages, sacrificed on its altars, dressed and sei^^ed 
at its banquets. The whole land was converted into a vast human shambles. 
The empire of the Aztecs did not fall before its time. 

Whether these unparalleled outrages furnish a sufficient plea to the Span- 
iards for their invasion, whether we arc content to find a warrant for it in 
the natural rights and demands of civilisation, or, on the one or the other 
of which grounds the conquests by most Christian nations in the East 
and the West have been defended, it is unnecessary to discuss. It is more 
material to inquire whether, assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico 
was conducted with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. And here 
we must admit that, with all allowance for the ferocity of the age and the 
laxity of its principles, there are passages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his countrymen would be glad to sec expunged from their histo^ ; 
passages not to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or of necessity 
of any kind, and which must forever leave a dark spot on the annals of the 
conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the invasion, up to the capture of 
the capital, was conducted on principles less revolting to humamty^ than 
most, j^rhaps than any, of the other conquests of the Castilian crown in the 
New World. 

• Whatever may be thought of the conquest in a moral view, regarded as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a handful of 
adventurers, indiffemntly armed and equipped, should have landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, and, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereign, have forced their 
way into the interior; that they should have done this without knowledge 
of the language or of the land, without chart or compass to guide them, with-* 
out any idea of the difficulties they were to encounter, totally uncertain 
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whether the next step might bring them on a hostile nation or on a desert, 
feeling their way along in the dark, as it were; that, though nearly over- 
whelmed by their first encounter with the inhabitants, they should have 
still pressed on to the capital of the empire, and, having reached it, thrown 
themselves unhesitatingly into the midst of their enemies; that, so far from 
being daunted by the extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of pmwer and 
civilisation, they should have been but the more confirmed in their original 
design; that they should have seized the monarch, have executed his min- 
isters before the eyes of his subjects, and, when driven forth with ruin from 
the gates, have gathered their scattered wreck together, and after a system 
of operations, pursued with consummate policy and daring, have succeeded 
in overturning the capital and establishing their sway over the country— 
that all this should have been so effected by a meirc hanaful of indigent adven- 
turers, is a fact little short of the miraculous, too startling for the probabilities 
demanded by fiction, and without a parallel in the pages of history. 

Yet this must not be understood too literally ; for it would bo unjust to 
the Aztecs themselves, at least to their military prowess, to regard the con- 
quest as directly achieved by the Spaniards alone. This would indeed be 
to arm the latter with the charmed shield of Ruggiero and the magic lance 
of Astolfo, overturning its hundreds at a touch. The Indian empire wtw 
in a manner conquered by Indians. The first terrible encounter of the Span- 
iards with the Tlaxcalans, which had nearly proved their ruin, did in fact 
insure their success. It secured to them a strong native support on which 
to retreat in the hour of trouble, and round which they could rally the kindred 
races of the land for one great and overwhelming assault. Tlie Aztec mon- 
archy fell by the hands of its own subjects, under the direction of European 
sagacity and science. Had it been united, it might have bidden defiance to 
the invaders. As it was, the capital was dissevered from the rest of the coun- 
ti7^ and the bolt, which might have passed off comparatively harmless had 
npire been cemented by a common principle of loyalty and patriotism, 
/'ito^ribund its way into every crack and crevice of the ill-compacted fabric, 
ttid buried it in its own ruins. Its fate may serve as a striking proof that 
a government which does not rest on the sympathies of its subjects cannot 
long abide; that human institutions when not connected with human pros- 
perity and progress must fall — if not before the increasing light of civilisation, 
by the hand of violence ; by violence from within if not from without. And 
who shall lament their fall ? / 


MEXICO AFTER THE CONQUEST 

The accounts of Cortes’ victories and conquests which were sent to Spain 
filled his countrymen with admiration, and excited the highest expectations 
with the people and the government. Charles V, who had succeedeji to the 
throne, appointed Cortes captain-general of New Spain ; and even before he 
had received any legal sanction, ha assmned the power of governor, aftid 
adopted measures to secure the vast«country he had conquered to his sover- 
eign as a colony of Spain. He determined to rebuild ^he capital, and there 
to establish the seat of his government, and on an extended plan laid the 
foimdations of the most magnificent city in the New World. 

Tbe Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they were, did not quietly 
submit to their new masters; but aroused by oppression or despair, they 
often, with more courage than discretion, rushed to arms, and were not only 
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defeated in every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding these attempts to 
regain their liberty as rebellion against their lawful sovereign, put the caciques 
and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reducra the common 
people to the most humiliating and degrading servitude. The massacres 
aad cruelties of the laniards are almost incredible. “ In almost every dis- 
trict of the Mexican Empire,’* says Robertson, d “the progress of the Spanish 
arms is marked with blood. In the country of Panuco, sixty caciques or 
leaders and four hundred nobles were burned at one time ; and, to complete 
the horror of the scene, the children and relations of the wretched victims 
wore assembled and compelled to be spectators of their d3ing agonies.” 
This sanguinary scene was succeeded by another, if possible still more revolting 
and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or pretence, that Cfuatemotzin 
had conspired against the Spanish authority and excited his former subjects 
to takci up arms, the unhappy monarch, with the caciques of Tezcuco and 
Tacuba, the two most distinguished personages in the empire, without even 
the formality of a trial, were brought to a public and ignominious execution, 
and hanged on a gibbet in the presence of their countrymen, who witnessed 
tlio scene with indescribable horror, as they had long Ijeen accustomed to 
reverence their sovereign with homage and awe. 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, his extensive 
conquests, and all the cruelties and crimes he committed for his sovereign, 
Cortes received the reward which usually attends those who perform great 
services for their country: ho was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, 
deprived of his authority and of all benefit from his exertions, except the 
glory of being th(5 conqueror of Mexico and the oppressor and destroyer of a 
great anti once prosperous and happy nation.^ 



CHAPTEIl II 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU 

Of the numerous nations which occupied the great American contineiil 
at the time of its discovery by the Europeans, the two most advanced in 
power and refinement were undoubtedly those of Mexico and Peru. But, 
though resembling one another in extent of civilisation, they differed widely 
as to the nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a 
natural curiosity to trace the different steps by which these two nations strove 
to emerge from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on a higher plane 
in the scale of humanity. 

The empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the socoiwl degree north to the thirty-seventh degrw; 
of south latitude; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of th(i 
modem republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth cannot 
so easily be determined; for, though bounded everywhere by the great o('can 
on the west, towards the east it spread out, in many parts, considerably 
beyond the mountains, to the confines of barbarous stfites, whose exact 
position is imdetermined, or whose names are effaced from the map of history. 
It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether disproportioned to its 
length. 

By a Judicious system of canals and subterraneous aqueductsf the waste 
pla(^ on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of *lhe Cor- 
dillera; ^d, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of latitude, 
they exhibited in regular gradation qyery variety of vegetable form, from th(! 
stimulated growth of the tropica, to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep-* wandered with their 
shepherds over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and handets, clustering 
amioTst orchards and wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air 
far above the ordinary elevation of the clouds. 
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On Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present day, which the 
Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended 
advent of the incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their 
architecture. ^ The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcil- 
able with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the inca dynasty 
more than thirteen princes before the conquest. But this number is alto- 
•gether too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would not carry 
back the foundations of the monarchy, on any probable computation, beyond 
two centuries and a half — an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it 
may be remarked, does not precede by more than half a century the alleged 
foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his 
sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of 
t[\e Peruvian monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably (‘oiicludo that there existed in the country a race 
advanced in civilisation before the time of the incas; and, in conformity with 
nearly every tradition, we may derive this race from the neighbourhood of 
Lake^Titieaea; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural 
njmains which still endure, aftei* the lapse, of so many years, on its borders. 
Who this race were, and whence they came, may afford a tempting theme for 
inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. But it is a land of darkness that lies 
far beyond the domain of history. 

EMPIRE OF THE INCAS 

Thf' same mists that hang round the origin of the incas continue to settle 
on lh(nr subsequent annals; and, so imperfect were the records employed by 
die Peruvians, and so confused and contradictory their traditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest. At first, the progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and temperate policy, they 
gradually won over the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these latter 
became more and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well regulated 
government. 

As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely more directly on force ; 
but, still advancing under cover of the same beneficent pretexts employed by 
t heir predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilisation at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any principle of cohesion 
among themselves, fell one after another before the victorious arm of the 
incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the famous 
Topa Inca Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch who occupied the t^one 
at the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible desert of 
Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the perma- 
nent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His son, Huayna Capac, 
l>f)ssessecl of ainbition and military talent fully equal to his father’s, marched 
iilofig the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing his conquests across the 
equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the empire of Peru. 

The ancient city ^ Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till it had become the worthy metropolis of a great and 
flourishing monarchy. 

Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 
a strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size, 
excite the admiration of the traveller. 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and by far the most 
important of which was that of the incas, who, boasting a common descent 
with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in the reflected liwt of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a very 
liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even two hundred 
children, the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehending only their 
descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to be very numerous^i 

The other order of nobility was the curacas, the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
ment in their places, though they were required to visit the capital occasion- 
ally, and to allow their sons to be educated there as the pledges of their loyalty. 

It was the inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real strength of the 
Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince.by ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympathies and, to a considerable extent, common interests with 
him. Distinguished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never confounded witli 
the other tribes and nations who were incorporated into the great Peruvian 
monarchy. After the lapse of centuries, they still retained their individuality 
as a peculiar people. They w'ere to the conquered races of the country what 
the Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the empire, or the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering around the throne, 
they formed an invincible phalanx, to shield it alike from secret conspiracy 
and open insurrection. Though living chiefly in the capital, they were also 
distributed throughout the country in all its high stations and strong military 
poste, thus establishing lines of conununication with the court, which enabled 
the sovereign to act simultaneously and with effect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-eminence 
which, no less than their station, gave them authority with the people. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been the principal foundation of their authority. The 
crania of the inca race show a decided superiority over the other races of tlie 
land in intellectual power; and it cannot be denied that it was the tountaiii 
of that peculiar civilisation and social polity, which raised the Peruvian mon- 
archy above every other state in. South America. Whence this remarkuhle 
race came, and what was its early history, are among those mysteries that 
meet us so frequimtly in the annals of the New World, and which time and the 
antiquary have as yet done little to explain ^ 

E.\IILY HISTORY OF ECUADOR 

Whether all the trilies who populated this country were of the same race 
is unknown, also what kii^s and what number of them reigned over the land , 
mention only is made of Quitu, the last king, more powerful than his prede- 
cessors, who appears to have given his name to this kingdom situated m tli(’ 
centre of more than fifty provinces, larger or lesser states, nearly, all inde- 
pendent. 

This was their condition for some centuries, when a strange tribe called’the 
Cara tribe, whose king was named*Shyri Caran (lord or king of the Caras), 
came up from the shores of the Pacific Ocean (their cqjmtry) by the valley of 
the river Esmeraldas, and took possession of the kingdom of Quito, about the 
year 280 of the Christian era. In the three hundred and twenty years pre- 
ceding the 3rear 1300, eleven shyris succeeded one another as kings of the land. 

Tmee other shyns reigned over the land until 1450, and extended the 
dominion of their ancestors e\,ther by conquest or alliance. The fame of tbs 
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country excited the envy of the incas of Peru, and Tupac Yupanqui, then the 
reigning inca, ma^ several conquests in the kingdom of Quito and advanced 
as far as Mocha in 14M, where his prazress was checked by the stubborn 
resistance of this province. Hualcopo Duchisda, the fourteenth shyri, was 
reigning at the period. 

Qualcopo's son Cacha, the fifteenth shyri, ascended the throne, and 
•regained the province of Puruhu (Chimborazo), which as we have said had 
b^n usurped oy the conqueror Tupac Yupanqui; but that of Cacha remained 
under the dominion of the incas. Upon the death of his father Tupac Yupan- 
qui, the inca Huainacapac, called the Great or the Conqueror, ascended the 
throne, raised an army, and in 1475 set his troops of Cuzco in movement, to 
undertake the conquest of the kingdom of Quito. He personally conducted 
the march, and after partial, victories and advantages, by which he became 
master of nearly the whole kingdom, he completed his conquest of it by the 
celebrated battle of Hatuntaqui in which Cacha, the fifteenth shyri, was 
killed. Huainacapac believed that this victory would leave him in peaceful 
possession of the kingdom, and observed with surprise that the nobles and 
the army proclaimed Pacha, legitimate daughter of Cacha, queen. Fore- 
seeing that this proclamation would lead to fresh annoyances and difficulties, 
he adopted the measure of marrying Pacha, the lawfm shyri, which enabled 
iiim to legally add to the crown the emerald, emblem of the kings of Quito. 
Huainacapac never returned to the capital of Cuzco, but made Quito his 
rc'sidence, and governed the whole empire for thirty-eight years. This was 
the most brilliant and flourishing period in the history of the kingdom of 
Quito. 

By his wife Pacha, Huainacapac had a son, the beloved Atahualpa, another 
son having previously been born to him in Cuzco, fruit of his first mar- 
liage with ilava Oello. Huainacapac died in 1525, after residing thirty-eight 
years in Quito, and left the kingdom divided between his two sons. 

The inca Huascar came into the empire of Cuzco, such as it wm when 
governed by his paternal ancestors, and the shyri Atahualpa inherited the 
kingdom of Quito, as po.ssessed by his maternal ancestors.® It was about this 
time that the Spaniards arrived in Peru, and, as the history of the Spanish 
conquest of that country is closely connected with that of Quito, the two may 
he considered together. 


EAULY HISTORY OF CHILI 

The story of the Spanish conquest of Peru includes also that of Chili.* 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards in Chili, the country was inhabited by the 
Moluches, or warriors; though speaking the same tongue, they were divided 
into different groups. The Huilliches inhabited the country now comprised 
between Chilo5 and Valdivia. The Pehuenches lived more to the north, reach- 
ing as fgr as the Moule or Napel. The Pehuenches were the strongest and 
most numerous, and among them were the warlike Aucas or Araucanos. This 
celebrated tribe eventually gave its name to all the native inhabitants to the 
south of Biobio, divided into four groups pr butalmaj>us. The name pehyeMhea 
still exists, and is principally applied to those inhabiting the eastern skirts and 
valleys of the Andesin the north. Ewh group was formed of various tril^, 
and each tribe of different families united by common interests. Each tribe 
obeyed an ulmen or chief warrior, whom the Spanituxis called a cocioue. Occa- 
sionally in times of war several tribes formed an alliance, and then they recog - » 
nised the supreme authority of a chief called a fojfui. 
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More than half a century before the Spaniards arrived for the first time in 
Chili the country had been invaded by the army of the inca Yupanqui. The 
invaders entered by Tucuman, and subjected all the territory between 
Copiapo and the Maule, but to the south of this river they met with stout 
resistance from the valiant Promaucaes an<l Araucanians. After fierce fight- 
ing the Peruvians were compelled to retreat to the north of the Maule or 
Rapel and Cachapoal, where they defended themselves with extensive forti- • 
fications. The northern territory, converted into a tributary state of the 
incas, greatly benefited by the Peruvians* advanced civilisation. Their gov- 
ernment was mild and paternal, they perfected agriculture and different 
industries, and made canals for irrigation, and also bridges and roads. When 
the Spaniards arrived prepared for conquest, the Indians of the north arul 
centre of Chili had already acquired habits of peace and labour. 

EXPEDITION OF PIZARRO 

The success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers in America, stimu- 
lated the ambition of their countrymen, and gave additional impulse to the 
^irit of enterprise and discovery, which was the prevailing passion of the clay. 
The discoveries and conquests which had been made, and the settlements that 
had been established, served both as incentives and facilities to new and bolder 
enterprises. The settlement at Panama, on the western coast of the isthmus 
of Darien, greatly facilitated the plans of adventurers in that quarter, and 
became, in some measure, the parent of most of the early settlements on the 
coast of the Southern Ocean. 

Soon after the conquest of Mexico, about the year 1524, three obscure 
individuals, residing at Panama, formed a plan for discovering and conquering 
the rich countries to the eastward of that colony, which had long attracted th(‘ 
attention of adventurers. These individuals were Francisco Pizarro, the nat- 
ural son of a Spanish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the early adventurers to 
the New World; Diego de Almagro, also a soldier, and whose origin was 
equally humble with that of his associate, one being a bastard and the othei a 
foundling; and Hc^rmando Luque, an ecclesiastic, who was employed in the 
double capacity of priest and schoolmaster at Panama. The last, by somt' 
means not known, had acquired considerable wealth, but his two associates 
possessed but little; each, however, was to embark his whole fortune in the 
enterprise, together with all his hopes. The contract between them was 
solemnised by religious sanctions, although its object was rapine and niurdei 

With all their imitcd means and exertions they w^re enabled only to fit out 
one small vessel, with one hundred and twelve men, Pedrarias [Pedro Anas 
de Avila], the governor of Panama, having first authorisecl the expedition 
This was commanded by Pizarro, and afterward Almagro sailed with seventy 
men more as a re-inforcement. Such w^re the men, and such the means, 
by which one of the most extensive empires on the globe was to be eonquerc'd 
— an empire where civilisation and the arts had inade great progress, and 
whose government was not only' established on divine authority, but •its 
sovereign claimed relationship with ^,/he gods, and was venerated by his sub- 
jects accordingly. 

Their first expedition was productive of little morfe advantage than the 
discovery of the opulent countiy of which they were in pursuit, whose existence 
had become a matter of doubt, in consequence of the failure of several attempts 
at discovery. After having touched at various places, and suffered incredible 
hardships, they discovered the coast of Chili, and landed at Tacamez, where 
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they beheld with pleasure a fertile and inviting country, very different from 
any they had discovered in the Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated, 
and the natives were clad in garments of white cotton stuffs, and adorned with 
trinkets of gold and silver. Although delighted with these appearances, the 
adventurers did not presume to invade so populous a country with a handful 
of men, worn out with hardships and wasted by disease. They stopped at the 
island of Gallo, and Almagro returned to Panama to obtain re-inforcements, 

• leaving Pizarro with part of the men. 

Pedro de los Rios, having succeeded Pedrarias as governor of the colony, 
and apprehending that the settlement of Panama would be weakened, and 
(‘ven exposed, by sending off adventurers in a distant and uncertain enter* 
prise, he prohibited Almagro from raising more recruits, and despatched a 
vessel to bring back Pizarro and his followers, who were left behind. When 
the vessel arrived, Pizarro,’ inflexibly bent on his purposes, peremptorily 
refused to obey the orders of the governor, and used every persuasion to 
induce his men to remain with him. He drew a line on the sand with his 
sword, and informed his followers that those who wished to abandon their 
leader and the glorious enterprise, would pass over: thirteen only renuiined to 
share the fortune of their commander. This small and tlauntless band 
removed to the island of Gorgona, as being a more safe situation, where they 
nimained for more than five months, constantly tortured with hopes and fears, 
and suffering everything, short of death, from an uiJiealthy climate and the 
want of movisions. At length a vessel arrived from the governor, to convey 
tliem to Panama, w^hich occasioned such excessive joy, such a sudden transi- 
tion of feeling, that not only his followers, but the crew of th(^ vessel, agreed to 
follow Pizarro, and, instead of returning to Panama, they bore away to the 
southeast, and had the good fortune to discover the coast of Peru. 

After touching at several places, they landed at Tumbez, situated about 
thn^e degrees south of the equatorial line; here was a magnificent temple, and 
ji palace of the incas, or sovereigns of the empini. The fertility of the country, 
the improvements, civilisation, and wealth of the inhabitants, was now, for 
the first time, fully unfolded to the view of the Spaniards; the rich stuffs, in 
which many of the inhabitants wore clad, the ornaments of gold and silver 
which adorned th(»ir persons, and the more massy and splendid ornaments of 
the precious metals which enriched their temples, and even the common 
utensils, composed of gold and silver, attracted their enraptured vision, con- 
vinced them that their fondest dreams were realised, and that at last they had 
discovered the land of Ophir — the country of gold. They feasted their eyes 
and their hopes on these inviting objects; and gazed until they almost imag- 
ined themselves masters of the country, and possessed of all the wealth they 
saw and coveted. But, with his small force, Pizarro did not attempt anything 
against the country, and contented himself with sailing along the coast, and 
trading with the inhabitants; he procured several llamas, vessels of silver and 
gold, and several curious specimens of their manufactures, to be exhibited as 
memoriflls of the opulent country he had discovered and explored. He also 
brought off two native youths, under the pretence of instructing them in the 
Castilian language, but with the real intention of employing them as inter- 
preters. ♦ 

But the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the opulence of the 
county, supported by the speimens he had brought with him, did not change 
the inflexible resolution of the governor of Panama; he still refused to author- 
ise, or even countenance, the s^eme of Pizarro and his two associates; in con- » 
sequence of which, they determined to apply directly to their sovereign. 
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Having agreed among themselves that Pizarro should be governor, Almagro 
adelantacfo, or lieutenant-governor, and Luque, bishop of the country ^ey 
might conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and succeeded beyond the utmost 
extent of his hopes. He obtained tne appointment of captain-general and 
adelantado of the coimtry he had discovered, described to extend six hundred 
miles along the coast south of the river Santiago; but his unbounded ambition 
led him to g^p everything for himself, and to disregard the rights of Almagro; 
yet as the views of Luque did not interfere with his own, he obtained for him’’ 
the expected appointment. When Pizarro arrived at Panama he fouiKl 
Alma^ BO exasperated at his conduct, that he was exerting all his influence 
to embarrass and frustrate his plans, and at the same time to flt out an expedi- 
tion himself, on his own account. Alarmed at the consequences of an oppo- 
sition from one who had been coimected with him in the enterprise, Pizarro 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation; and' by offering to relinquish to 
Almapo the office of adelantado, a reunion among the confederates was estab- 
lished. 

The confederates now exerted themselves to fit out an armament for the 
conquest of the country: but with all their united efforts, aided by the alluring 
accounts of the country, three small vessels, with one hundred and eight men, 
was the extent of the force which they could raise, and with this Pizarro did not 
hesitate to invade an extensive country, filled with people. He landed in the 
bay of St. Matthew, and advancing toward the south, in the province of 
Coaque they plundered the inhabitants of gold and silver to the amount of 
$40,000, a laige portion of which they remitted in one of their vessels to Alma- 
gro, at Panama, to enable him to procure recruits; and despatched another 
vessel to Nicaragua. This display of the riches of the coimtry, and the 
wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy influence on the cause, 
and procured several small re-inforcements. Pizarro continued his march 
along the coast, and met with little resistance from the inhabitants, who, sur- 
prised and terrified at the sudden appearanee of such formidable invaders, 
either deserted their habitations and fled, or sued for peace and favour. He 
proceeded to Tumbez, and from thence to the river Piura, near the mouth oi 
which, at a favourable site, he planted the first colony in Peru, which he called 
St. Michael.* 


STATE OF PERU AT COMING OF SPANIARDS 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Peru, in the year 1526, Huana 
Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the state, was seated on the 
throne. He is represented as a prince distinguished not only for the pacific 
virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent for his martial talents. By his 
victorious arms the kingdom of Quito was subjected, a conquest of such extent 
and importance as almost doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of residing in the capital of that valuable province which he htid 
added to his dominions; and [as we have already seen], notwithstanding the 
ancient and fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the ^al 
blood by a^ foreign alliance, he married the daughter of the vanquished 
monarch of Quito. She bore him a don named Atahualpa, whom, on his death 
at Quito, wmeh seems to have happened about the yer,r 1529, he appointed 
his successor in that kingdom, leaving the rest of his dominions to Huascar, 
his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 

Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a momrch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than any of his predecessors, 
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the destination of Huana Capac concerning the succession appeared so repug- 
nant to a maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on authority deemed 
sacred, that it was no sooner known at Cuzco than it excited general disgust. 
Encouraged by those sentiments of his subjects, Huascar reqmred his brother 
to renounce tte government of Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
superior. But it had been the first care of Atahualpa to gain a large body of 
droops which had accompanied his father to Quito. These were the flower of 
the reruvian warriors, to whose valour Huana Capac had been indebted for 
all his victories. Relying on their support, Atahualjm first eluded his brother's 
demand, and then marched against him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the title of the one founded on ancient 
usage, and that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, involved Peru in 
civil war, a calamity to which, under a succession of virtuous princes, it had 
hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest the issue was obvious. The force 
of arms triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa remained victo- 
rious, and made a cruel use of his victory. Conscious of tlic defect in his own 
title to the crown, he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by putting to 
death all the children of the sun descended from Manco Cai)ac, whom he could 
seize either by force or stratagem. From a political motive, the life of lus 
unfortunate rival Huascar, who had been taken prisoner in a battle which 
decided the fate of the empire, was prolonged for some time, that, by issuing 
orders in his name, the usurper might more easily establish his own authority. 

When Pizurro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, this civil war raged 
between the two brothers in its greatest fury. Had he made any hostile 
attempt in his former visit to Peru in the year 1527, he must then have encoun- 
tered the force of a jjowerful state, united under a monarch, possessed of 
cajiacity as well as courage, and unembarrassed with any care that could 
divert him from opposing his progress. But at this time, the two competitors, 
though they received early accounts of the arrival and violent proceedings of 
the Spaniards, were so intent upon the operations of a war, which they deemed 
more interesting, that they paid no attention to the motions of an enemy, too 
inconsiderable in number to excite any great alarm, and to whom, it woid be 
easy, as they imagined, to give a check when more at leisure. 

PIZARRo'ft MARCH INTO THE INTERIOR 

hy this fortunate coincidence of events, whereof Pizarro could Imve no 
foresight, and of whicli, from his defective mode of intercourse with the 
l)eoi;lc of the country, he remained long ignorant, he was |)ermitted to carry 
on liis oi)erations umnolested, and advanced to the centre of a great empire 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop his career. During their 
progress, the Spaniards had acquired some imperfect knowledge of this strug- 
gle between the two contending factions. The first complete information 
with resgjsct to it, they received from messengers whom Huascar sent to 
Pizarro, m order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented 
as 9 rebel and an usurper. 

Pizarro perceived at once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so clearly all the advantages which might he derived from this divided state of 
the kingdom, which h^ had invaded, that, without waiting for the re-inforce- 
iiicnt which he expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, wMe 
intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to attack him with 
their whole force, and while, by taking part, as circumstances should incline 
him, with one of the competitors, he might be enabled with greater ease to 
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cnsh both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of that age were in all their oper- 
ations against Americans, and distin^ished as Pizarro was among his coun^" 
men for daring courage, we can hardly suppose, that, after having proceeded 
hitherto slowly, and with much caution, he would have changed at once his 
system of operation, and have ventured upon a measure so hazardous, without 
some new motive or prospect to justify it. 

As he was obliged to divide nis troops, in order to leave a garrison in SU 
Michael, sufficient to defend a station of equal importance as a place of retreat in 
case of any disaster, and as a port for receiving any supplies which should come 
from Panama, he began his march with a very slender and ill-accoutred train 
of followers. They consisted of sixty-two horsemen, and a hundred and two 
foot-soldiers, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, and three with 
muskets. He directed his course towards Ca^amalca, a small town at the 
distance of twelve days’ march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa was 
encamped with a considerable body of troops. Before he had proceed(‘d far 
an officer despatched by the inca met him with a valuable present from that 
prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, and assurances of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the usual artifice of his country- 
men in America, pretended to come as the ambassador of a very powerful 
monarch, and declared that he was now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahualpa his aid against those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering their country was altogether 
incomprehensible to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures con- 
cerning it, without being able to decide whether they should consider their 
new guests as beings of a superior nature, who had visihid them from some 
beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers of their cringes, and enenii(\s to 
their repose and liberty. The continual professions of the Spaniards that thfw 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, and lead them in the 
way of happiness, favoured the former opinion; the outrages which they 
committed, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirmations of the 
latter. 

While in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific inten- 
tions so far removed all the inca’s fears, that he determined to give him a 
friendly reception. In consequence of this resolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity across the sandy desert between St. Michael 
and Motup6, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to the unavoid- 
able distresses which they suffered in passing through that comfortless region, 
must have proved fatal to them. From Motupe they advanced towards the 
mountains which encompassed the low country of PtTu, and passed through a 
defile so narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might have defended it 
against a numerous army. But here, likewise, from the same inconsiderate 
credulity of the inca, the Spaniards met with no opposition, and took quiet 
possession of a fort erected for the security of that important station. .As they 
now approached near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his professions of 
friendship; and, as an evidence of their sincerity, sent them prcsents*'of greater 
value than the former. • 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizairp took possession of a large court, cn one 
side of which was a house which the Spanish historians call a palace of the inca, 
and on the other a temple of the Sun, the whole sufrounded with a strong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted his troops in this advantageous 
station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando dc Soto to me 
camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from the town. He 
instructed them to confirm the declaration wmeh he had formerly made of ms 
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pacific disposition, and[ to desire an interview with the inca, that he might 
explain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting his country. 

ihey were treated with all the res^ctful hospitality usual among the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa prom- 
ised to visit the Spanish commander next day in his quarters. The decent 
deportment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence 
with which his subjects approached his person and obeyed his commands, 
astonished those Spaniards, who had never met in America with anything 
more dignified than the petty cacique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes 
were still more powerfully attracted by the vast profusion of wealth which they 
observed in the inca^s camp. The rich ornaments worn by him and his attena- 
ants, the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast offered to them was 
served up, the multitude of titensils of every kind formed of those precious 
metals, opened prospects far exceeding any idea of opulence that an European 
S the kxteenth century could fonn. 

CAPTURE OP THE INCA 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds were yet wann with admi- 
ration and desire of the wealth w^hich they had beheld, they gave such a 
description of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which he had already taken. From his own observation of American manners 
during his long service in the New World, as well as from the advantages 
which Cortes had derived from seizing Montezuma, he knew of what conse- 
quence it was to have the inca in his power. For this purpose he formed a 
plan as daring as it was perfidious. Notwithstanding the character that he 
had assumed of an ambassador from a powerful monarch, who courted an 
alliance with the inca, and in violation of the repeated offers which he had 
made to him of his own friendship and assistance, he determined to avail 
himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with which Atahualpa relied on his 
professions, and to seize the person of the inca during the interview to which 
he had invited him. He prepared for the execution of his scheme with the 
same deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunction, as if it had 
reflected no disgrace on himself or his country. He divided his cavalry into 
three small squadrons, under the command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, 
and Benalcazar; his infantry were formed in one body, except twenty of most 
tri(‘d courage, whom he kept near his own person to support him in the danger- 
ous service which h(; reserved for himself ; the artillery, consisting of two field- 
pieces, and the cross-bowmen, were placed opposite to the avenue by which 
Atahualpa was to approach. All were commanded to keep within the square, 
and not to move until the signal for action was given. 

Early in the morning the Pe^ruvian camp was all in motion. But as 
Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and magnifi- 
cence in his first int€*rview with the strangers, the preparations for this were 
so tedious, that the day was far advanced before he began his march. Even 
then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so slowly 
that the Spaniards became impatient, anfl apprehensive that some suspicion 
of their intention migM be the cause of this delay. In order to remove this, 
Pizarro despatched one of his officers with fresh assurances of his friendly 
disposition. At length the inca approached. First of all appeared four 
hundred men, in an uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way before him. 
He himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with plumes of various 
colours, and almost covered with plates of geld and silver enriched with 
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precious stones, was carried on the shoulders of his principal attendants 
Behind him came some chief officers of his court, carried in the same manner 
Several bands of singers and dancers accompanied this calvacade; and the 
whole plain was covered with troops, amounting to more than thirty thousand 
men. 

As the inca drew near the Spanish quarters. Father Vincent Valverde 
chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a* 
breviary in the other, and in a long discourse explained to him the doctrine of 
the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the sufferings and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as God^s vice-gercnt on earth, 
the transmission of his apostolic power by succession to the popes, the dona- 
tion made to the king of Castile by Pope Alexander of all the regions of the 
New World. In consequence of all this, he required Atahualpa to embrace 
the Christian faith, to acknowledge the* supreme jurisdiction of the pope, and 
to submit to the king of Castile, as his lawful sovereign; promising, if he coni- 

E lied instantly with this requisition, that the Castilian monarch would protect 
is dominions, and pennit him to continue in the exercise of his royal author- 
ity; but if he should impiously refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war 
against him in his master’s name, and threatened him with the most dreadful 
effects of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue, unfolding deep mysteries, and alluding to unknown 
facts, of which no power of eloquence could have conveyed at once a distinct 
idea to an American, was so lamely translated by an unskilful interpn^tcr, 
little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and incapable of 
expressing himself with propriety in the language of the inca, that its general 
tenor was altogether incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of 
more obvious meaning, filled him with astonishment and indignation. His 
reply, however, was temperate. He began with observing, that he w'as lord 
of the dominions over which he reigned by hereditary succession; and added, 
that he could not conceive how a foreign priest should pretend to disposer of 
territories which did not belong to him; that if such a preposterous grant h:id 
been made, he, who was the rightful possessor, refused to confirm it; that he 
had no inclination to renounce the religious institutions established by his 
ancestors; nor would he forsake the service of the Sun, the immortal divinity 
whom he and his jxiople revered, in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
who was subject to death; that with respect to other matters contained in 
his]discourse, as he had never heard of them before, and did not now understand 
their meaning, he desired to know where the priest had k^arned things so 
extraordinary. ^^In this book,” answered Valverde, reaching out to him his 
breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
up to his ear: “This,” says he, “is silent; it tells me nothing”; and threw it 
with disdain to the ground. The enraged monk, running towards his country- 
men, cried out, “To arms, Christians, to arms; the word of God is insulted; 
avenge this profanation on those impious dogs.” • 

Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restrained 
his soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils of which they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assatilt. At once the martial music struck up, 
the cannon and muskets began to fire, the horse saH[,ed out fiercely to the 
charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished at 
the suddenness of an attack which they did not expect, and dismayed with 
the destructive effect of the fire-arms, and the irresistible impression of the 
cavalry, fled with universal consternation on every side^ without attempting 
either to annoy tl^e enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, at the head oi 
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they vied one with another in sacrificing their own lives, that they might 
cover the sacred person of their soverei^, the Spaniards soon penetrated to 
the roy^ seat; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, dragged him to the 
ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his quarters. The fate of the mon- 
•arch increased the precipitate flight of his followers. The Spaniards pursued 
them toward every quarter, and with deliberate and unrelenting barbarity 
continued to slaughter wretched fugitives, who never once offered to resist. 
The carnage did not cease until the close of day. Above four thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, nor was wounded but Pizarro 
Wmself, whose hand was slightly hurt by one of his own soldiers, while strug- 
gling eagerly to lay hold on jhe inca. 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea which the Spaniards had 
yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru; and they were so transported with 
the value of the acquisition, as well as the greatness of their success, that they 
passed the night in the extravagant exultation natural to the indigent adven- 
turers on such an extraordinary change of fortune. 

At first the captive monarch could hardly believe a calamity which he so 
little expected to be real. But he soon felt all the misery of his fate, and the 
dejection into which he sunk was in proportion to the height of grandeur from 
which he liad fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages which he 
hoped to derive from the possession of such a prisoner, laboured to console 
him with professions of kindness and respect, that corresponded ill with his 
actions. By residing among the Spaniards, the inca quickly discovered their 
ruling passion, whicn, indeed, they were nowise solicitous to conceal, and, by 
applying to that, made an attempt to recover his liberty. He offered as a 
ransom what astonished the Spaniards, even after all they now knew concerning 
the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment in which he was confined was 
twenty-two feet in length and sixteen in breadth; he undertook to fill it with 
vessels of gold as high as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly with this 
tempting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to 
mark the stipulated height to which the treasure was to rise. 

DEATH OF THE INCA 

Atahualpa, transported with having obtained some prospect of liberty, 
took measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, by sending 
messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, where gold had been amassed 
in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or the houses 
of the inca, to bring what was necessary for completing his ransom directly 
to Caxamalca./ 

The Peruvians, accustomed to obey implicitly the mandates of their sov- 
ereign, Rocked in, from all parts of the empire, loaded with the precious 
metals, so that in a short period the greater part of the stipulated quantity 
wan produced, and Atahualpa assured Pizarro that the residue w'ould arrive 
as soon as there was sufficient time to cpnvey it from the reinote provinces. 
But such piles of gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, that they 
could no longer be rf strained, and Pizarro was obliged to order the whole 
melted down, and divided among his followers. The captive monarch, having 
performed his part of the contract, now demanded to be set at liberty; but 
the perfidious Spanish leader had no such intention, his only object bemg to 
secure the plunder; and he even meditated taking the life of his credulous 
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his chosen band, advanced diiwtly towards the mca; and though 
«r.nwdfid around him with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his 
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captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the treasures 
for his ransom. Atahualpa was subjected to a mock trial, and condemned to be 
burned: his last moments were embittered by the friar Valverde, who, although 
he had used his influence to procure his condemnation, and sanctioned the 
sentence with his own signature, attempted to console him in his awful situ* 
ation, and to convert him to Christianity. The only ar^ment that had any 
influence on the trembling victim was that of mitigating his punishment; and • 
on the promise of being strangled, instead of consumed by a slow fire, he 
consented to be baptised, by the hand of one of his murderers, who exercised 
the holy functions of priest. 

After the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one of his sons with tlie 
ensigns of royalty; Manco Capac, a brother of Huascar, was also declared 
sovereign at Cuzco, and the governors of many of the provinces assumed inde- 
Fjendent authority, so that the empire was torn to pieces by intestine dissen- 
sions. 

The intelligence of the immense wealth acquired by Pizarro and his follow- 
ers, which those who had returned had conveyed to Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala, confirmed by a display of the treasures, produced such an electi 'K? 
effect, that it was with diffiedty the governors of those places could restrain 
their people from abandoning their possessions and embarking for Perii^.as 
adventurers. Numerous reinforcements arrived from various quarters, which 
enabled Pizarro to force his way into the heart of the country, and take 
possession of Cuzco, the capital of the empire. The gold and silver found hm, 
after all that had been removed, exceeded what had been received as the 
ransom of Atahualpa. 


REVOLT OF PERUVIANS 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, Benalc^azar, who had 
been left in command at St. Michael, having received some reiiiforcernonts, 
left a garrison at that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Quito. After a long and difficult march, ov(*r 
mountains and rivers, exposed to the fierce attacks of the natives, he entered 
the city of Quito. The tranquillity of the interior, and the arrival of Ferdinand 
Pizarro, brother of the commander-in-chief, with considerable reinforce- 
ments, induced the latter to march back to the seacoast, where, in the y(jar 
1534, he laid the foundation of the city of Lima, distinguished in after tiim's 
for its wealth and earthquakes. In the mean time. Amalgro set out on an 
expedition for the conquest of Chili; and several parties were ordered by 
Pizarro into distant provinces, which had not been subjugated. These various 
enterprises had reduced the troops at Cuzco to a small number. The Peru- 
vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded that the Spaniards 
would not voluntarily retire from their country, but intended to establish 
themselves in it, were at last aroused from their inactivity, an(J seenu'd 
determined to expel their rapacious invaders. 

Preparations, through the whole empire, were carried on with such secrecy 
and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spaniards; and Manco 
Capac, who was acknowledged by all as sovereign at this time, having made 
his escape from the Spaniards at Cuzco, where he hdtl been detained as a 
prisoner, the standard of war was immediately raised; troops assembled from 
all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spanish writers of that period, 
two hundred thousand men laid siege to Cuzco, which was defended for nine 
months by one hundred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army also 
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invested Lima, and all communication between the two cities was cut off. 
l^e Peruvians not only displayed the utmost bravery, but, imitating the dis* 
cipline of their enemies, large bodies were marshalled in regular order: some 
of their bravest warriors were armed with swords and spears; others appeared 
with muskets, obtained from the Spaniards, and a few of the boldest, at the 
head of whom was the inca himself, were mounted on horses, which they had 
taken from their invadere, and charged like Spanish cavaliers. All the exer- 
tions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the two brothers of the commander- 
in-chief, and rendered desperate from their situation, could not resist the 
incessant attacks of the Peruvians; they recovered possession of one half of 
their capital; and the Spaniards, worn out with uninterrupted service, suffer- 
ing for the want of provisior^, and ignorant as to their brethren in other sta- 
tions, and the numb-r of thgir enemies daily increasing, were ready to despair; 
the stoutest hearts sunk under such accumulated, such appalling difficulties 
and dangers. 

At this hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope emitted but a glimmering 
ray, Almagro appeared at Cuzco. But even this event the Pizarros hardly 
knew whether to regard as auspicious or calamitous, as they knew not whether 
he had come as a friend or foe. Whilst in Chili, he had received a patent from 
the crown, constituting him governor of Chili, and defining its limits, which, 
by his own construction, included the city of Cuzco; and being informed of 
the revolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to prevent the place from faUing 
into the possession of the natives, and also to rescue it from the hands of the 
Pizarros. Almagro was, therefore, the enemy of both parties, and both 
attempted to negotiate with him. The inca, knowing his situation and pre- 
tensions, at first attempted to make terms with him; but soon being convinced 
tliat no faitli could be had with a Spaniard, he fell suddenly upon him, with 
a numerous body of his bravest troops. The discipline and good fortune of 
the Spaniards once more prevailed, and the Peruvians were defeated with an 
immense slaughter, and their w^hole army dispersed. Almagro’s attention was 
now directed against the garrison; and having surprised the sentinels, he 
entered the town by night, surrounded the house where the two Pizarros 
quartered, and compelled the garrison to surrender at discretion. Francisco 
Pizarro, having defeated and driven off the Peruvians who invested Lima, 
s(mt a detachment of five hundred men to Cuzco to the relief of his brothers, 
in case they had not already fallen into the hands of the Peruvians. On their 
arrival they were astonished to find an enemy in their own countrymen, which 
was the first knowledge they had of the events that had occurred at Cuzco. 
After first attempting, without success, to seduce Alvarado, their commander, 
Almagro surprised and fell upon them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado 
and his principal officers prisoners, and completely routed the party. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN ALMAGRO AND PIZARRO 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as well as for the 
s(*fcurity of his possessions, opened a negotiation with Almagro; and having 
artfully prolongcid the same for several jaonths, and by deception and perfidy 
procured the liberation of his brothers, threw off all disguise, abandoned the 
negotiation, and prepared to settle the dispute in the field; and seven hundred 
men, ready to march to Cuzco, attested the rapidity of his preparations. The 
command of these troops he gave to his two brothers, who anxious for victory, 
and thirsting for revenge, penetrated through the defiles of one branch of the* 
Andes, and appeared on the plain before Cuzco. Almagro had five hundred 
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men, veteran soldiers, and a greater number of cavaJi^ than his enemy: being 
worn out by services and fati^es, too great for his advanced age, he 
obliged to entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer of much 
ment, had not the same ascendancy over the troops as their chief, whom they 
had long been accustomed to follow in the career of victory. Pizairo had a 
superiority in numbers, and an advantage from two companies armed with 
muskets, and disciplinea to their use. Whilst countrymen and brethren, who 
had made common cause in plundering and massacring the natives, were 
drawn up in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed each other’s 
blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the mountains, and viewed 
with astonishment, but with pleasure, that rapacity and violence of which tliey 
had been the victims, about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, and to be 
inflicted by their own hands. They were prcpaiyid to fall on the victorious 
party, who, exhausted by the contest, might be an easy prey, and thus appro- 
priate the victory to themselves. 

The conflict was fierce and tremendous; for '^whon Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war”; for a considerable time the result was doubtful, 
but Orgognez, having received a dangerous wound, his party was completely 
routed, himself slain in cold blood, one hundred and forty killed, and the rest 
fell into the hands of the victors. Almagro, who had witnessed the action 
from a litter with the deepest emotions, attempted to escape, but was mad(‘ 
a prisoner. After being detained in custody for several months, he was sub- 
jected to a mock trial, and sentenced to death.® 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over; and in the history of the New World 
there is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascendant which the 
Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after seeing one of the 
contending parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened and fatigued, 
they had not courage to fall upon their enemies, wh(ui fortune presented an 
opportunity of attacking them with such advantage. 

Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found there a consid- 
erable booty, consisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from the spoils of Peru and 
Chili. But so far did this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could add 
to it, fall below the ideas of the recompense which they conceived to l)e due 
to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify such extravagant 
expectations, had recourse to the same expedient which his brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endeavoured to find occupation for this 
turbulent assuming spirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into open 
mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his most active officers to attempt 
the discovery and reduction of various provinces which had not hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers resorted, with the ardour 
and hope peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro’s soldiers joined thegm; and 
thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being delivered both from the importunity 
of his discontented friends, and the dread of his ancient enemies. 

DELIBEHATIONS IN SPAIN CONCERNING IfERU 

As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with Spain was 
^ suspended, the detail of the extraordinary transactions there did not soon 
* reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first intelligence 
was brought thither by some ^ of Almagro^s officers, who left the country 
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upon the ruin of their cause; and they related what had happened, with eveiy 
circumstance unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition, their 
breach of the most solemn engagements, their violence and cruelty, were 
painted with all the malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand 
Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in court with extraordinary 
splendour, endeavoured to efface the impression which their accusations had 
made, and to justify his brother and himself by representing Almagro as the 
aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, though they could not pronounce 
*\mich of the contending factions was most criminal, clearly discerned the 
fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious that while the leaders, 
entrusted with the conduct of two infant colonies, employed the arms which 
should have been turned against the common enemy in destroying one another, 
all attention to the public good must cease; and there was reason to dread 
that the Indians might improve the advantage which the disunion of the 
Spaniards presented to them, and extirpate both the victors and vanquished. 
I^ut the evil was more apparent than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was so defective and suspicious, and the scene of 
action so remote, it was almost impossible to chalk out the line of conduct 
that ought to be followed; and before any plan that should be approved of in 
Sipairi could be carried into execution, the situation of the parties, and the 
circumstances of affairs, might alter so entirely as to render its effects ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

Nothing therefore remained but to send a person to Peru, vested with 
extensive and discretionary power, who, after viewing deliberately the posture 
of affairs with his own eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the conduct of 
the different leaders, should be authoriscul to establish the government in that 
form which he deemed most conducive to the interest of the parent state, and 
the welfare of the colony. The man selected for this important charge was 
Christoval Vaca de Castro, a judge in the court of royal audience at Valladolid, 
and his abilities, integrity, and firmness, justified the choice. His instructions; 
though ample, were not such as to fetter him in his operations. According to 
the different aspect of affairs, he had power to take upon him different char- 
acters. If he found the governor still alive, he was to assume only the title of 
judge, to maintain the appearance of acting in concert with him, and to j^ard 
against giving any just cause of offence to a man who had merited so highly 
of his country. But if Pizarro were dead, he was entrusted with a commission 
that he might then produce, by which he was appointed his successor in the 
government of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, however, seems to have 
flowed rather from dread of his power, than from any approbation of his 
measures; for, at the very time that the court seemed so solicitous not to 
irritate him, his brother Ferdinand was arrested at Madrid, and confined in a 
prison, where he remained above twenty years. 

While Vaca de Castro was preparing for his voyajge, events of great moment 
happened in Peru. The governor, considering himself, upon the death of 
Alrnagro, as the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, preceded to parcel 
oht its territories among the conquerors; and had this division been made 
with any degree of impartiality, the extent of country which he had to bestow 
was sufficient to have gratified his friends, and to have gained his enemies. 
But Pizarro conducted this transaction, not with the equity and candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, but with the illiberal spirit 
of a party leader. Large districts, in parts of the country most cultivated^ 
and populous, were set apart as his own property, or granted to his brothers, 
his adherents, and favourites. To others, lots less valuable and inviting were 
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assigned. The followers of Almano, amongst whom were many of the original 
adventurers to whose valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for his 
success, were totally excluded from any portion of those lands, towards the 
acquisition of which they had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
inihvidual set an immoderate value upon his own services, and the idea of each 
concerning the recompense due to them rose gradually to a more exorbitant 
height in proportion as their conquests extended, all who were disappointed 
in their expectations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness and par- 
tiality of the governor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in secret, and 
meditated revenge. 


EXPEDITION OP GONZALO PIZAIUIO 

a 

Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South America had been since 
Pizarro landed in Peru, their avidity of dominion was not yet satisfied. The 
officers to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into several new provinces, and though some of them were 
exposed to great hardships in the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and 
others suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and marshes of the 
plains, they made discoveries and conquests which not only extended th^ 
knowledge of the country, but added considerably to the territories of Spain 
in the New World./ 

One of these territories was that part of Peru which is now known as 
Bolivia. At the time of the coming of the Spaniards it formed a part of the 
empire of the incas, but ruins of buildings found in the country show traces 
of a much older civilisation. Almagro passed through Bolivia on his way to 
Chili, and afterwards the Pizarro brothers established their authority on th(' 
high plateau. In 1545 the silver mines of Potosi were discovered. According 
to Mr. Dawson,^ ^^the discovery of Potosi revolutionised Upper Peru — as 
Bolivia was then called.'* He thinks it probable that the high and relatively 
inaccessible plateau would long have escaped Spanish settlement had it not 
been for the appeal that the mines made to Spanish cupidity. It is veil 
known that Pizarro’s followers came as conquerors and not as settlers. They 
cared only for the gold that had been accumulated by the civilised natives, 
and when they had secured that, there was nothing to induce them to remain 
in Bolivia. As soon, however, as it liecaiue known that there were seemingly 
inexhaustible deposits of silver at Potosi, Bolivia was seen to be the greatest 
source of that metal in the known world, and its importance to the Castilian 
king was proportionately enhanced. Dawson declares that a single mountain 
had produced tw’o billion ounces of silver. Little wonder, then, that the supply 
seemed inexhaustible. « 

Pedro de Valdivia rc-assumed Almagro's scheme of invading Chili, and, 
notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in defending their possessions, 
made such progress in the conquest of the country, that he founded thg city oi 
Santiago, and gave a beginning to the establishment of the Spanish dominion 
in that province. But of all the enterprises undertaken about this period, tlmt 
of Gonzalo Pizarro was the most reiparkable. The governor, who seenis to 
have resolved that no person in Peru should possess any station of distinguished 
eminence or authority but those of his own family, had deprived Benalcazar, 
the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that kingdom, and appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the government of it. He instructed him to attempt 
* the discovery and conquest of the country to the east of the Mdes, which , 
according to the information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and 
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other valuable spices. ^ Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in cour- 
age, and no less ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly encaged in this 
difficult service. He set out from Quito at the head of three hundred and 
forty soldiers, nearly one half of whom were horsemen ; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their way through the defiles, or 
over the ridges of the Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of which 
they were accustomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their wretched 
attendants. 

The Spaniards, though more robust, and inured to a variety of climates, 
suffered considerably, and lost some men; but when they descended into the 
low country, their distress increased. During two months it rained inces^ 
santly, without any interval of fair weather long enough to dry tlieir clothes. 
The immense plains upon .which they were now entering, either altogether 
without inhabitants, or occupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
the new world, yielded little subsistence. They could not advance a step but 
as they cut a road through woods, or made it through marshes. Such inces- 
sant toil, and continual scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to have 
exhausted and dispirited any troops. But the fortitude and perseverance of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were insuperable. Allured by frequent 
liMt false accounts of rich countries before them, they pcirsLsted in struggling 
on, until they reached the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers 
whose waters pour into the Marafion [Amazon], and contribute to its grandeur. 
There, with infinite labour, they built a bark, which they expected would prove 
of great utility, in conveying them over rivers, in procuring provisions, and in 
exploring the country. This was manned with fifty soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Francisco do Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro. The 
stream carried them down with such rapidity, that they were soon far ahead 
of tlieir countrymen, who follow^ed slowly and with difficulty by land. 

INDEPENDENT VOYAGE OF ORELLANA 

At this distance from his commander, Orellana, a young man of an aspiring 
mind, began to fancy himself independent, and transported with the predom- 
inant passion of the age, he formed the scheme of distinguishing himself as a 
discoverer, by following the course of the Maranon, until it joined the ocean, 
and by surveying the vast regions through which it flows. This scheme of 
()rellana\s was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be chargeable with the 
guilt of having violated his duty to his commander, and with having abandoned 
his fellovr-soldiers in a pathless desert, where they had hardly any hopes of 
success, or even of safety, but what were founded on the service which they 
expected from the bark; his crime is, in some measure, balanced by the glory 
of having ventured upon a navigation of near two thousand leagues, throu^ 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, with green timber, and by 
very unskilful hands, without provisions, without a compass, or a pilot. But 
his courage and alacrity supplied every defect. ^ Committing himself fearlessly 
tb the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore him along to the South, imtil he 
reached the great channel of the Maranc^. Turning with it towards the coast, 
he held on his course in that direction. He made frequent descents on both 
sides of the river, sometimes seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
fierce savages seated on its banks; and sometimes procuring a supply of food 
by a friendly intercourse with more gentle tribes. After a long series of 
gers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of distresses which her 
supported with no less magnanimity, he reached the ocean, where new perils 
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awaited him. These he likewise surmounted, and got safe to the Spanish 
settlement in the island of Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. 

The vanity natural to travellers who visit regions imknown to the rest of 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer, solicitous to magnify his own merit 
concurred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voy^e. He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with plates of 
gold; and described a republic of women so warlike and powerful, as to hav(^ 
extended their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile plains which 
he had visited. Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise to an opinion, 
that a region abounding with gold, distinguished by the name of El Dorado^ 
and a community of Amazons, were to be found in this part of the New World! 
and such is the propensity of mankind to believe* what is wonderful, that it 
has been slowly and with difficulty that reason and observation have exploded 
those fables. The voyage, however, even when stripped of every romantic 
embellishment, deserves to be recorded, not only as one of the most memoral)ic 
occurrences in that adventurous age, but as the first event which led to any 
certain knowledge of the extensive countries that stretch eastward from the 
Andes to the ocean. 

No words can describe the consternation of Pizarro, when he did not find 
the bark at the confluence of the Napo and Maranon, where he had ordered 
Orellana to wait for him. He would not allow himself to suspect that a man, 
whom he had entrusted with such an important command, could be so bas(» 
and so unfeeling, as to desert him at such a juncture. But imputing hi« 
absence from the place of rendezvous to some unknown accident, he advanc(‘d 
above fifty leagues along the banks of the Maranon, expecting every moment 
to sec the bark appear with a supply of provisions. At length he came up with 
an officer whom Orellana had left to perish in the desert, because he had the 
courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. From him he learned the extent 
of Orellana's crime, and his followers perceived at once their own desperate 
situation, when deprived of their only resource. The spirit of the stoutest- 
heaited veteran sunk within him, and all demanded to be led back instantly. 

Pizarro, though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose 
their inclination. But he was now twelve hundred miles from Quito; and in 
that long march the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than those which 
they had endured in tneir progress outward, without the alluring hopes which 
then soothed and animated them under their sufferings. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and horses, to devour the 
most loathsome reptiles, and even to knaw the leather of their saddles and 
sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and tw’-o hundred and ten Spaniards, 
perished in this wild disastrous expedition, which continued near two years; 
and, as fifty men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only fourscore got back 
to Quito. These were naked like savages, and so emaciated with famine, or 
worn out with fatigue, that they had more the appearance of spectres Jhan of 
men. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST FRANCISCO PIZARRO 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the repose which hiS condition required, 
Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal event that threatened 
calamities more dreadful to him than those through which he had passed. 
*From the time that his brother made that partial division of his conquests 
which has been mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, considering themselves 
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ae proscribed by the party in power, no longer entertained any hope of better- 
ing their condition. Great numbers in despair resorted to Lima, where the 
of young Almagro was always open to them, and the slender portion of 
his father’s fortune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in 
affording them subsistence. The warm attachment with wrdch every person 
who had served under the elder Almagro devoted himself to his interests, was 
quickly transferred to his son, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed all the qualities which captivate the affections of 
soldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dexterous at all martial exercises, bold, 
open, generous, he seemed to be formed for command; and as his father, 
conscious of his own inferiority, from the total want of education, had been 
extremely attentive to have him instructed in every science becoming a gen- 
tleman; the accomplishments which he had acquired heightened the respect 
of his followers, as they gave him distinction and eminence among illiterate 
adventurers. In this young man the Aln^rians found a point of union 
which they wanted, and, looking up to him as their head, were ready to 
undertake any thing for his advancement. 

Nor was affeetion for Almagro their only incitement; they were urged on 
by their own distresses. Many of them, de.stitute of common neces.saries, and 
weary of loitering away life, a burden to their chief, or to such of their asso- 
ciates as had saved some remnant of- their fortune from piUage and confisca- 
tion, longed impatiently for an occasion to exert their activity and courage, 
and began to delilierate how they might be avenged on the author of all their 
misery. Their frequent cabals did not pass unobserved; and the governor 
was warned to be on his guard against men who meditated some desperate 
deed, and had resolution to execute it. But, either from the native intrepidity 
of his mind, or from contempt of persons whose poverty seemed to render their 
machinations of little consequence, he disregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. “Be in no pain,” said he carelessly, “about my life; it is perfectly 
.safe, as long as every man in Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off any 
head wliich dares to harbour a thought against it.” This security gave the 
Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen every part of their scheme; and 
.Tuan de Rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the charge of Almagro’s 
education, took the direction of their consultations, with all the zeal iraich 
this connection inspired, and with all the authority which the ascendant t^t 
he was known to have over the mind of hi.s pupil gave him./ 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when the governor should issue from the 
church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was not 
there, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting that their design was discovered, they felt their own ruin to be the 
inevitable consequence, and that, too, without enjoying the melancholy con- 
solation of having struck the blow for which they had incurred it. Greatly 
perplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro might, after all, 
be ignorant of their de.sign. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
ence, by assaulting him in his own house. The question was summarily 
decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing open th6 doors, he ru.shed out, calling on his 
comrades to follow^iim, or he would proclaim the purpose for which they 1^ 
met. There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issuing forth, with 
Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “ Long live the king! Death to the 
tyrant!” • 

It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the Spanish 
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colonies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the assailants 
came out into the square to inquire the cause. “They are going to kill the 
marquis,” some said very coolly; others replied, “It is Picado.” No one 
stirred in their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts 
of his people. As the conspirators traversed the plaza, one of the party made 
a circuit to avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. “Whatl’* 
exclaimed Rada, “ afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to 
your knees in blood! ” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and 
go home to his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic. 

The governor's palace stood on the opposite side of the square. It was 
approached by two courtyards. The entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or more. 
But it was left open, and the assailants, hurrying .through to the inner courtj 
still shouting their fearful battle-cry, were met by two domestics loitering in 
the yard. One of these they struck down. The other, flying in all haste 
towards the house, called out, “ Help, help! the men of Chili are all coming to 
murder the marquis!” 


DEATH OF PIZAUllO 

Pizarro at this time was at dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. He 
was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it seems, after mass, 
to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to partake 
of his repast. Among these was Don Francisco de Alcantara, Pizarro\s half- 
brother by the mother’s side, the judge Velasquez, the bishop-clcet of Quito, 
and several of the principal cavaliers in the place, to the numbf'r of fifteen or 
twenty. Some of them, alarmed by the uproar in the courtyard, left the 
saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the stairway, inciuired into 
the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they informed of it by the cries 
of the servant, than they retreated with precipitation into the house; and, as 
they had no mind to abide the storm unarmed, or at best imperfectly arine<^l, 
as most of them were, they made their way to a corridor that overlooked th(' 
gardens, into which they easily let themselves down without injury, ^^ela^- 
quez, the judge, the better to have the use of his hands in tlie descent, hold 
his rod of office in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic old chronicler, not 
to falsify his assurance that “no harm should come to Pizarro while the rod 
of justice was in his hands!” 

Meanwhile, the marquis, learning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco de Chaves, an oflicer high in his confidence, and who was in the 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while he and his 
brother Alcantara buckled on their armour Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since the entrance could 
easily have been maintained against a much larger force, till the report of the 
cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. But unfortij^nately 
Chaves, disolieying his commander, half opened the door, and attempted to 
enter into a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now reached the 
head of the stairs, and cut short the j^ebate by running Chaves through the 
body, and tumbling his corpse down into the area bedow. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered •cavalier, but these 
too, were quickly despatched; and Rada and his companions, entering the 
apartment, hurried across it, shouting out, “Where is the marquis? Death 
to the tyrant!” 

Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother to buckle 
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on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber had been 
gained, than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, assisted by two 
young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in attendance, 
endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate struggle 
now ensued. Blows were given on both sides, some of which proved fatal, and 
two of the conspirators were slain, while Alcantara and his brave companions 
were repeatedly wounded. 

At length Pizarro, unable in the hurry of the moment to adjust the fasten- 
ings of his cuirass, threw it away, and enveloping one arm in his cloak with 
the other seized his sword, and sprang to his brother's assistance. It was too 
late; for Alcantara was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soon 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused in 
his lair, and dealt his blo^s with as much rapidity and force as if age had no 
power to stiffen his limbs, “What ho!'' he cried, “traitors! have you come 
to kill me in my own house?" The conspirators drew back for a moment, as 
two of their body fell under Pizarro's sword; but they quickly rallied, and, 
from their superior numlxTs, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the assault. 

Still, the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted for some minutes, till 
both of Pizarro’s pages were stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of 
tne delay, called out, “ Why are we so long about it? Down with the tyrant! ” 
and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his oi)poiient, ran him 
through with his sw^ord. But at that moment he receivod a wound in the 
tiiroat, and reeling he sank to the floor, while the swords of Rada and several 
of the conspirators were plunged into his body. “Jesu!" exclaimed the 
dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent 
down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the rest, put an 
end to his existence. 

The conspirators, having accomplished their bloody deed, rushed into the 
street, and, brandishing their dripping weapons, shouted out, ‘‘The tyrant is 
(lead! The laws are restored! Long live our master the emperor, and his 
governor, Almagro!" The men of Chili, roased by the cheering cry, now 
flocked in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon found himself 
at the head of nearly three hundred followers, all armed and prepared to sup- 
port his authority. A guard was placed over the houses of the principal 
f)artisans of the late governor, and their persons were taken into custody. 
Pizarro's house, and that of his secretary Picado, were delivered up to pillage, 
and a large booty in gold and silver was found in the former. Picado himself 
took refuge in the dwelling of Rij^uclme, the treasurer; but his hiding place 
was detected — betrayed, according to some accounts, by the looks, though 
not the words, of the treasurer himself — and he was dragged forth and com- 
mitted to a secure prison. 

The whole city w^as thrown into consternation, as armed bodies hurried to 
and frS on their several errands, and all who were not in the faction of Almagro 
trembled lest they should be involved in the proscription of their enemies. So 
great was the disorder that the Brothers of Mercy, turning out in a body, 
paraded the streets in solemn procession, with the host elevated in the air, m 
hopes by the preseiiDe of the sacred symbol jto calm the passions of the miuti- 
tude. 

But no other violence was offered by Rada and his followers than to appre- 
hend a few suspected persons, and to seize upon horses and arms wherever they 
were to be found. The municipality was then summoned to recognise the 
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suthcnri^ of Alma^; the refractory were ejected without ceremocy from 
tibdr omeee, and oweiB of the Chili faction were substituted, llie rfftiTn., of 
the new aspirant were fully recogidsed; and young Ahnagro, pa^mg the 
streets on horseback, and escort^ by a well-armed body of cavaliers, was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet governor and captain-peneral of Peru. 

Meanwhile, the niangled bodies of Pizarro and nis fanhful adherents were 
left weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the governor’s 
corpse to the market-place, and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends, and allow 
his interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few 
black domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the 
cathedral. A grave was hastily dug in an obscure comer, the services were 
hurried through, and, in secrecy, and in darkness dispelled only by the feeble 

f limmerine of a few tapers furnished by these humble menials, the remains of 
•izarro, rolled in their bloody shroud, were consigned to their kindred dust. 
Such was the miserable end of the conqueror of Peru — of the man who but a 
few hours before had lorded it over the land with as absolute a sway as was 
possessed by its hereditary incas. Cut off in the broad light of day, in the 
heart of his own capital, m the very midst of those who had been his com- 
panions-in-arms and shared with him his triumphs and his spoils, he perisheTI 
like a wretched outcast. “There was none even,’’ in the expressive language 
of the chronicler, “to say, God forgive him!’’ 

A few years later, when tranquulity was restored to the country, Pizarro’.s 
remains were placed in a sumptuous coffin and deposited under a monument 
in a conspicuous part of the cathedral. And in 1607, when time had thrown 
its friendly mantle over the past, and the memory of his errors and his crimes 
was merged in the consideration of the great services he had rendered to the 
crown by the extension of her colonial empire, his bones were removed to the 
new cathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with those of Mendoza, the 
wise and good viceroy of Peru. 


PHEBCOTT’S ESTIMATE OF PIZAEBO 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
Tlie man who relinquishes confidence in his good faith gives up the best basw 
fw future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand? By his 
mrfidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Spaniards.- 
By his perfidious treatmentofAtahualpa, and subsequently of the incaManco, 
he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a by-word for perfidy. 
Alm^o took his revenge in a civil war; Manco in an insurrection which nearly 
cost f^arro his dominion. The civil war terminated in a conspiracy which 
cost him his life. Such were the fruits of his policy. ' 

But Pizarro’s ruling motives, so far as they can be scanned by human 
judgment, were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, fol- 
lowed in Im train, and the Spanish government, as usual, directed its beneficent 
kapedatioB to the conversion of me natives. But the moving power with 
raarro and his followers was the .lust of gold. This was the real stimdus to 
their toil, the price of perfidy, the*trtie guerdon of their victories. This gave 
« base and mercenary character to their enterprise; and when we contrast 
• the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the mild and inoffensive manners 
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of the conquered, our sympathies, the 83mipathies even of the Spaniards, are 
necessarily thrown into scale of the Indian. 

But as no picture is without its lights, we must not, in justice to Pizarro, 
dwell excluwvely on the darker features of his portrait. There was no one of 
her sons to whom Spain wm under larger obligations for extent of empire; for 
his hand won for her the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled in her 
imperial diadem. When we contemplate the perils he braved, the sufferings 
he patiently endured, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the magnificent 
results he effected with his single arm, as it were, unaided by the government 
— though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense of that term, it is 
impossible not to regard him as a very extraordinary one.^ 

APPOINTMENT OP NEW GOVERNORS 

The shocking disi^nsions in Peru being known at the court of Castile, 
Vaca de Castro received a royal commission, appointing him governor of 
Peru, for the purpose of quieting the existing disturbances, and establishing 
the authority of the Spanish government. Having landed at Quito, he imme- 
diately, and with great energy, adopted measures to suppress the insurrection, 
aiid bring the daring conspirators to punishment. He marched toward Cuzco, 
whither Almagro had retired; the hostile parties met at Chupaz, about two 
hundred miles from Cuzco, and both determined to decide the contest at once. 
The action was bloody and decisive, and characterised by that fierceness, 
impetuosity, and vindictive spirit, which the deadly animosities of both par- 
ties, and desperate situation of one, were calculated to inspire; and the 
slaughter was in proportion to the maddening fury of the combatants. Of 
fourteen hundred men, the whole number engaged on both sides, more than 
one thousand lay dead and wounded on the field of battle. Superiority of 
numbers prevailed, and young Almagro and his party, or all who escaped the 
sword, fell into the hands of the victors. And although they were country- 
men and fellow-Christians, the tender mercies of their conquerors were cruel- 
lies; forty were executed as rebels; many were banished, and young Almagro, 

^ their leader, was publicly beheaded at Cuzco. These events occurred in 1642. 

* At length the torch of civil dissension, if not extinguished, ceased to bum; 
and a short period of repose was restored to a country whose history hitherto 
was but a succession of carnage and bloodshed. 

But tranquillity in Pern was not of long continuance; new regulations 
having been framed for the government of the Spanish possessions in America, 
which greatly alarmed the settlers, by depriving them of their oppressive power 
over the natives, and Nugnez Vela being sent out to Peru as governor, to 
^enforce them, the elements of dissension were again brought into action, and 
'"the gathering clouds threatened another storm of civil war. The rashness and 
violence of the new governor increased the disorders, and spread the dis- 
affection throughout the provinces. The malcontents from all quarters 
looked to Gonzmo Pizarro as their leader and deliverer; and, having taken the 
fifld, he soon found himself at the head of one thousand men, with which he 
moved toward Lima. But before he arrived there a revolutioir bad taken 
place; the govemo^nd the judges of the court of Audience, had long been 
m contention, and finally the latter, gaimng the ascendancy, seized the gov- 
ernor, and sent him prisoner to a desert %»5fid on the coast. 

Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder, beheld the supreme author- , 
ity within his reach, ana compelled the judges of the royal audience to ap^int 
him governor and captain-general of Peru- Qe bad scarcely possessed nim- 
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odf of hi0 usurped authority, before he was called to defend it, against a for< 
midable opponent. Nugfiez Vela, the governor, being set at liberty by the 
officer entrusted with conducting him to Spain, kndeiTat Tumbez, raised the 
roy^ standard, and resumed his functions as viceroy of the province. Many 
d^inguished indmduals declared in his favour, and, from the violence of 
Pizarro’s administration, he soon found himself at the head of a conaderable 
force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, and to decide, by the 
umpirage of the sword, the validity of their respective pretensions. But 
Vela, ming inferior in the number of his forces, and unwilling to stake his 
power and nis life on the issue of an engagement, retreated toward Quito, and 
was pursued with great celerity by Pizarro. 

Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march into the 

E rovince of Popayan, where he received so considerable reinforcements tW 
e determined to march back to Quito, and decide the contest. Pizarro, con- 
fiding in the known bravery of his troops, rejoiced at an opportunity to meet 
him; the conflict, as usual, was sharp, fierce, and bloody; Pizarro was vic- 
torious, and the viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had his head cut off 
and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerors made a triumphal entry 
into the city. All opposition to the authority of the victor ceased, and Pizarro 
now found himself supreme master of Peru, and of the South Sea, as he pos- 
sessed a fleet which had captured Panama, and commanded the ocean. 

These alarming dissensions ^ve great concern to the government of Spain, 
and led to the appointment of Pedro de la Gasca, with unlimited authority to 
suppress them, and restore tranquillity and the power of the parent country. 
He came without troops, and almost without attendants; his conduct was 
directly the reverse of Vela, his predecessor; he was truly the minister of 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to subdue: and by his conciliatory 
conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he effected more than he could 
have done by the sword. Several of Pizarro’s officers declared in his favour, 
and from the contagion of example, and the oblivion which he proclaimed to 
all past offences, and a promise of redressing grievances, his adherents daily and 
rapidly increased. Pizarro, as is the case of all usurpers, when their power is 
in danger, was filled with apprehension and rage. He sent deputies to bribe 
Gasca, and if that could not oc done, to cut him off by assassination or poison, ’ 
but his messengers, instead of executing his diabolical orders, joined Gasca 
themselves. Irritated at the disaffection of his officers and men, he prepared 
to decide the dispute in the field; and Gasca, perceiving that it would become 
necessary to employ force, took steps to assemble troops in Peru, and collect 
them from other colonies. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cuzco, and attacked 
Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but half the number of 
men, he obtained a signal victory, attended with immense slaughter. 

’uns good fortune was probably the cause of his ruin, as it elevated his 
hopes so high as inclined him to refuse all terms of accommodation, although 
Gasca continued to the last extremely moderate in his demands, and* seemed 
more desirous to reclaim than to conquer. Gasca having tried, without suc- 
oess, every means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbruing his harifft 
in the blood of his countrymen, at length, at the head of sixteen hundred mcm 
moved toward Cuzco; and Pizarro, with one thousaijfl more experienced 
vetentns, confident of victory, suffered him to advance to within four leagues 
of the capital, when he marched -out, eager to meet him. He chose his ground, 

• drew up his men in line of battle, and at the very moment he expected the 
action to commence, some of his principal officers galloped off and surrendered 
themselves to the ejicmy: theip example was followed by others, and this ex- 
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tja ^jTift.T y conduct spread distrust and amazement from rank to rank; one 
company after another tiirew down their arms, and went over to the royalists, 
pizarro, and some of his officers who remained faithful, attempted to stop 
them by entreaties and threate, but it was all in vain; they soon found them- 
selves deserted of nearly their whole army. Pizarro fell into the hands of 
Gasca, and was beheaded the next day; several of his most distinguished and 
notorious followers shared the same fate; Carvajal, at the advanced age of 
fourscore, and who had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carelessly replied: “Well, a man can die 
but once/* 

Gasca, as moderate and just after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, 
and exerted himself to soothe the feelings of the remaining malcontents; he 
simplified the collection of ijie revenue, re-established the administration of 
justice, and provided for the protection and bettering the condition of the 
Indians; and having accomplished every object of his mission, he returned to 
Spain, in 1549, as poor as he left it, but universally admired for his talents, 
virtues, and important services. He entrusted the government of Peru to the 
court of Audience. For several years after this the machinations and rapacity 
of several ambitious chiefs distracted the Peruvian states with civil conten- 
tiops; but at length the authority of Spain was completely and firmly estab- 
lished over the whole of that extensive and valuable portion of America.® 




CHAPTER III 

SPANISH DOMINION IN AMERICA 

That part of the southern continent of America, stretching to the east- 
ward of Darien, comprising the provinces of Cartagena and Santa Martha, 
was discovered by Roderigo de Bastigas, in the year 1520, and was subjugated 
by Pedro de Heredia, in the year 1532. As early as the year 1544, Cartagena 
had become a considerable town, and its harbour was the safest and best 
fortified of any in the Spanish territories in the new world. Its situation is 
favourable for commerce, and it was selected as the port at which the Spanish 
galleons should first bejgin to trade, on their arrival from Europe, and to whieh 
they were to return, in order to prepare for their homeward voyage. Tho 
province of Venezuela was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 1499, in his « 
voyage of discovery, which has before been noticed. Observing an Indian 
village, built on piles, to raise it above the stagnant water, the Spaniards, 
from their propensity to discover resemblances between America and Europe 
bestowed on it the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

Charles V, to obtain a huge loan of the Velsers of Augsbuig, then the 
wealthiest merchants in Europe, granted to them the province of Venezuela, 
to be held as an hereditary fief, on condition that they were to subjugate the 
natives, and plant a colony in the territory. The proprietors sent out some 
OeitDaii adventurers, who, instead of establishing a colony, wandered about 
13b county in search of mines, and to plunder we natives. In a few years 
their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead of settling it, and 
, >ihe proprietors, despairing of succeeding in the enterprise, relinquished their 
IgRaat, and the occupation of the country, when the Spaniards again 
po— enoion of it; but notwithstanding its natural advantages, it long remained 
one of their most unpromising settlements. 

, The new kingdom of Granada, as it was called, is an interior region, and 
was subjugated to tlie authority of Spain, in 1536, by Benalcazar, who 
' it from Qmto, where he was in command under I^arro and Quesada. 
natives being more improved than any in America, not excepting the Peruvians 
and Mexico, defended themuelves with resolution, bravery, imd pcrscvc^ 
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anoe; but hBVBjjiB everywhere else, discipline and science prevsSed over bar- 
barian force. Ihe Indians in Granada, not having been subjected to the 
game services of working in mines, which in other parts of America have 
wasted that miserable race, continued more populous in this colony in 
any other. Gold was found here, not by digging into the bowels of the earth, 
but mi^md with the soil near the surface, on the more elevated tracts. One 
of the governors of Santa F6 carried to Spain a lump of pure gold, found in 
one of the provinces of New Granada, valued at more than $3,000. 

The kingdom of New Granada was first established in 1547, and was 
under the government of a captain-general and royal audience: the seat of 
government was fixed at Santa F6 de Bogota. In 1718 it was erected into a 
. viceroyalty, together with several other provinces ; but this government was 
annulled in 1724, and restofed in 1740, and continued an independent govern- 
ment until the breaking out of the revolution, when it was incorporated into 
the republic of Colombia. 

. The provinces of Caracas and Cumana lie to the eastward of Venezuela, 
and, together with Cartagena and Santa Martha, formed what was anciently 
called the kiMdom of Terra Firma, and all are now included in the republic of 
Colombia. iSiese two provinces were, for a long period, principally known 
and distinguished for the cultivation and commerce in the nuts of the cocoa- 
tree, which, next to those produced in Guatemala, on the South Sea, are the 
best in America. A paste, formed from the nut or almond of the cocoa-tree, 
compounded with certain ingredients, constitutes chocolate, the manufacture 
and use of which the Spaniards first learned from the Mexicans; and being a 
palatable and wholesome beverage, it was soon introduced into use in Europe, 
and became an important article of commerce. 

From the conti^ty of the settlements of the Dutch to the coast of Caracas, 
on the island of Curaejao, and their superior enteiprise in traffic, they engrossed 
most of the cocoa trade from Caracas, and Spain itself was obliged to receive 
the article from foreigners, at an exorbitant price, although the product of 
their own colonics. To remedy an evil, not more detrimental to the interests 
than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the year 1728 Philip V granted 
to a company of merchants an entire and exclusive monopoly of the commerce 
with Caracas and Cumana. This association, sometimes called the Company 
of Caracas, restored to Spain this branch of the commerce of America, ^atly 
extended it, as the consumption of the article increased, and being subjected 
to proper regulations, to counteract the effects of the monopoly, advanced 
the growth and progress of the settlement. 


VICEROYALTIES OF MEXICO AND PERU 

Mexico, or New Spain, and Peru were at first regarded by the SpanburiB 
as the most important and valuable portions of America; not so mueli 0ti 
account of their fertility, or any geographical superiority, as from the 
afion of their being inhiabited by people in a higher state of improvement, mA 
consequently affording more gratifying^objecte for the rapacity of the fil^ 
adventurers, pie lumbers of adventurers which these objects, and tb^ chrU 
contentions which they occasioned, originally drew to these countries, tend^ 
to commence their settlement under more favourable auspices than any otbsif 
colonics enjoyed. The rich mines, afterward discovered, had a powertel 
nitration to attract enterprise and allure adventurers; and the complete 
subjugation of the natives, both in Mexico tand Peru^ «nd redudng th e m 
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to a condition of domestic servitude and apportioning them, together with 
the kn^, among the first adventurers (whilst in other districts the natives 
more wild and ferocious, vdthout fixed habitations, subsisting by hunting’ 
could not otherwise be overcome than by being exterminated or expell^’ 
were among the causes which continued, for a Tong period, to promote the 
growth of Mexico and Peru, and to render them the principal of the Spanish 
colonies: and the same causes occasioned the other settlements to be ' 
regarded only as appendages of one or the other of these, or of little import- 
ance. Hence, after the Spanish conquests in America had been so far com- 
pleted as to justify the establishment, on the part of Spain, of regular colonial 
governments, their whole American dominions were divided into two immo nse 
governments, one called the viceroyalty of New Spain, the other the vice- 
royalty of Peru; the seats of government wefe Mexico and Lima. The 
former comprehended all the possessions of Spain in the northern division of 
the American continent, and the latter comprised all her settlements and ter- 
ritories in South America. 

New Spain embraced, under the Simniards, a much more extensive region 
than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of Montezuma and his prede- 
cessors: the vast territory called New Navarre, extending to the north and 
west, and the provinces of Sinaloa and Sonora, stretching along the east side'of 
the gulf of California, and also the peninsula of California, on the opposite 
side of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, extending from 
the bay of Campeche to beyond Cape Gracias h Dios, were comprised within 
the territories of New Spain, which did not belong to the Mexican Empire. 
These countries were mostly visited and subjugated by Spanish adventurers, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The peninsula of California was 
(fiscovered by Cort4s, in 15.36, and was so entirely neglected, that for a long 
period it was not known whether it was an island or a peninsula. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the Jesuits explored it, established it as 
an important mission, made great progress in civilising the rude and ferocious 
natives, and established the same dominion over them that they did over the 
natives in Paraguay. At length the government, growing jealous of the 
Jesuits, they were expelled from the Spanish dominions, and Jos6 Galvez was , 
sent out to examine the province, who gave a favourable account of the coun- 
try, and of the pearl-fishery on the coast. He also discovered several mines, 
apparently valuable. 

Honduras and the peninsula of Yucatan attracted attention principally 
from the valuable dye-woods which they afforded, the logwood tree being 
produced in ^ater abundance there than in any other part of America. 
After having long exclusively enjoyed the profitable logwooa trade, the Span- 
iards were disturbed in it by some adventurers from Jamaica, who commenced 
cutting logwood at the cape forming the southeast promontory of Yucatan; 

in the bay of Campeche, and afterward in the bay of Honduras. These 
encroachments alarmed the Spaniards, and they endeavoured to st(Sp them, 
by remonstranee, negotiation, and by force; but after a contention for bflf 
a century, the fortune of war, and naval superiority of Britain enabled her to 
extort from Spun a reluctant condbnt to the existence of a settlement of 
foreigners in the heart of her own possessions. Mortif ed, however, at this 
concesrion, she attempted to counteract its consequences by encouraging the 
cutting of logwood on the west coast of Yucatan, where the wood was of 
• superior quahty. To promote tWs object, she permitted the imjiortation oi 
logwood into Spain, without the payment of any duty, by which meaM this 
commerce becametvery flourishing, and that of the English, in the bay oi 
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Honduras declined. East of Honduras were the provinces of Costa Rica and 
Veragua, which were much neglected by the Spaniards, as of little value. 

T^e viceroyalty of Peru, in ^dition to the Peruvian territories, compre- 
hended Chili, the conquest of which, as we have seen, was first attemptea by 
Alma^ro, and afterward by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most fierce 
opposition from the natives, and the latter was defeated and slain; but Villa- 

S , his successor in command, restored victory to the Spanish standard; and 
tlly the district on the seacoast was subdued, the natives continuing mas- 
ters of the^ mountainous regions; and for more than two centuries they kept 
up hostilities with their Spanish neighbours, almost without interruption, and 
their hostile incursions greatly retarded the settlement of the most fertile 
country in America, possessing the most delicious climate in the New or Old 
World; for, though bordering on the torrid zone, it is exempt both from the 
extremes of heat and cold* lying, as it were, under the shade of the Andes, 
which protects it on the east, and being constantly refreshed by the cooling 
seabreezes from the west. It also possesses many valuable mines; yet with 
all these advantages, at the end of more than two centuries from its conquest, 
its whole white population did not exceed eighty thousand; but since the 
establishment of a direct intercourse with the mother country round Cape 
Horn, it has realised its natural advantages, and advanced in importance 
dlfecordingly. 


SETTLEMENT OP ITRUGUAY 

Attached to the viceroyalty of Peru were all the vast regions claimed by 
Spain east of the Andes, watered by the Rio de la Plata, its branches, the 
Colorado, and other streams emptying into the Atlantic. The Spanish terri- 
tories east of the La Plata, comprehending the province of Paraguay, and 
some other districts, were, for centuries, in a great degree undefined, and a 
subject of dispute with Portugal.^ 

When Rio de la Plata was discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in the first 
years of the sixteenth century, Uruguay vras peopled by savage tribss settled 
on the banks of its rivers, whose history prior to this is unknown to us, and 
of whose customs we know little more than the few details given us b^the 
first historians of these regions of America. The Spaniards chose for their 
settlements the banks of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the western bank of 
the Plata; and the eastern side of the Uruguay was well nigh deserted, for a 
century and a half barely serving as pasture land for herds of cattle and 
horses which multiplied in great numbers without the care of man. The 
Brazilians took advantage of the abandoned state of the country to carry off 
large numbers of animius under pretext that the territory belonged to the 
crown of Portugal, and as the Spaniards also claimed dominion, they founded 
in 1624 the town of Santo Domingo Soriano, and the Portuguese the Colonia 
del Sacramento in 1680, both wishing to forward their own interests. 

Thef foundation of Colonia occasioned a series of wars and treaties by 
^ich the two monarchs wished to secure the dominion of Uruguay and to 
settle European questions. During this period, extending over a cental^ 
and a quarter, Colonia, the eastern misSions, and the lands bordering on Rio 
Grande alternately l^longed to the Portuguese and to the Spanish. But the 
latter never lost their dominion over the lands in the intenor, and founded 
various towns on the shores of the Atlantic, and on the river Plata, the prin- 
cipal of which was Montevideo. When the disputes for dominion were settled* 
the Spaniards possessed all the land comprised between the southern limits of 
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Mildones, the sources of Negro, Lake lifirim, the Atlantic Ooean, and 
Rio de la Plata. » 

While war followed war, tne county oecame populated and civilisation 
increased. The condition of the most important section of the country ^ 
be seen ^ the report submitted to the viceroy by the corporation of Monte- 
video. "Die boundaries of this town of Montevideo situated in the Banda 
Oriental of Rio de la Plata, forty leagues from Buenos Ayres, as conceded to 
it by General Bruno Mauricio de Zabjua, in 1726, in the name of the king, and 
approved by his majesty, in 1727, are as follows: on the south, Rio de la 
Imta; on the west, the river Cufre; on the north, the Cuchilla Grande; and 
on the east, the mountain named Pan de Azucar. 

The climate, between 33® and 39® south latitude, is temperate, neither the 
extremes of heat or cold are felt; the country is on the whole level although 
it abounds in hills and valleys, as the latter are not too deep or the former too 
high to prevent horse and carriage traffic. With the exception of the sum- 
mits of the mountains and a few banks of stone in the fields the whole of the 
country is fit for cultivation. 

Wheat, barley, flax, hemp, maize, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits 
can be grown with facility. There are abundant and good pasture lands even 
on the summits of the mountains. Although it aj^unds in streams and 
rivers there are no irrigated lands, nor is irrigation easy as those lands which 
are not subject to inundations are much higher than the water level The 
soil of the lands in the vicinity of the inundations and of the valleys and decliv- 
ities is moist, and resists a drought for a long time. The lands divided among 
the settlers of Minas, situated on the tributary rivulets of the Metal, the San 
Francisco and the Campanero may be irrigated with ease, as all those streams 
are rapid and descend from a great height to the valley where this town is 
situated. Native trees grow on the banks of the rivers and streams, which 
yield wood fit for ranches and other purposes, but not for houses, as it is 
neither firm nor durable. Bread and meat form the staple food of the inhab- 
itants, which some obtain by cultivation of their own lands and bn^cding 
cattle, and others — about a third of the population — obtain from the lands 
of others. 

Bmall flakes of gold are found on the banks of some of the tributaries of the 
San Jos6 and Santa Lucia, which some of the inhabitants go to find but show 
little knowledge or energy in the work. In the district called Las Minas lead, 
mlver, copper, and gold are found, but those who have attempted to separate 
tiiese metals, said to be much mixed, have lost both time and money, 
perhaps through want of skill. Their actual commerce consists in skins, 
tallow, and salted meats, which they are beginning to prepare; it is probable 
that this branch may be brought to perfection with experience. If a com- 
merce in wheat in exchange for timber, yerba mate, and cotton were opened 
by land and by river, with Paraguay and the towns of Misiones, it might be- 
»<qome an important branch. Wool, butter, and cheeses could be exported to 
Cadiz, Havana, and other ports, as sheep breed well and their wool* is fine. 
Butter and cheeses are in general good, and would be improved if the farm® 
were encouraged by the exporting of these products to many parts of the 
kingdom whi^ now receive butter aAd cheese from Flanders.® 

SETTLEMENT OF PARAGUAY AND ARGENTINA 

Paraguay has bm tendered celebrated for the extraordinary missions of 
the Jesuits, and the^mitilKmty of Spain over it was never more than nominal. 
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The tertilo^ west ct tlie La Plata was divided i&to the {rovinces of Buenos 
Ayies and Tneuman^. ^ ^ 

The province of Bio de la Plata [modem Argentina] was established dis- 
tinct from that of Paiaguayi in 1620, and was afterward called Buenos Ayres. 
The town of Biwnos Ayres was founded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 1635, but 
was abandoned in 1538, and its inhabitants removed to Assumption, where a 
fort had been built two years before, by Ayolas, and named from the day on 
which he fought and defeated the natives on the spot where it was erected. 
Mendoza returned to Spain, and was succeeded as governor by Ayolas, and on 
his death Irala was chosen to succeed him; but was soon deprived of his 
authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived with a commission from Spain. Of 
the three thousand Europeans who had entered the La Plata, six hundred 
only remained at Assumption: the rest had fallen victims to the climate, the 
ferocity of the savages, arid the hardships to which they had been exposed. 
Alvarez was seized by Irala, and sent to Spain, in 1544. The city of Assump- 
tion was erected into a bishopric, in 1547; but the bishop did not arrive until 
1554, when Irala received a commission as governor. In 1557, Ciudad Real 
* was founded in the province of La Guayra, as an cncomienda, within which 
forty thousand Indians were brought into habits of industry; and a few years 
after the encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of Chiquitos, 
^hich comprised sixty thousand native inhabitants, was established. Irala 
died in 1557, and named Gonzales de Mendoza lieutenant-general and com- 
mander of the province. His death, which was in one year after, nvaB fol- 
lowed by civil dissensions. 

In the year 1586, the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and in 1609, 
Father Torres, their provincial, obtained authority from the governor of the 
province to form the converted Indians into townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish settlements. They, only acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
king of Spain: this power was confirmed by Philip III of Spam. During 
twenty years a great number of the natives were reduced to habits of industry, 
by the labours of the Jesuits; but in 1630 they were attacked by the Paulistas 
[or Portuguese settlers], or mamelukes, and in two years sixty thousand were 
destroyed or carried off. To defend their settlements, in 1639, the Jesuits 
obtained authority from Spain to imbody and arm their Indian converts in 
the manner of Europeans. The Jesuits employed their converts in oUier 
pursuits: in 1668, they rebuilt the city of Santa F^, and the following year 
five hundred of them worked on the fortifications and the cathedral of Buenos 
Ayres. 

In 1580 Buenos Ayres was rebuilt by the governor of Paraguay [Juan de 
Garay], from which time it gradually emerged from obscurity into an impor- 
tant town, and became the seat of the viceroyalty. The Portuguese attempted 
a settlement on the north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, when Garro, governor 
of the province of Rio de la Plata, by order of the viceroy of Peru, expelled 
the Portuguese, and levelled their fort to the ground. This settlement was 
for a long time a subject of dispute between the two nations, but in 1778, it was 
cgded to Spain. Civil dissensions arose at Asuncion; Don Diego, the gov- 
ernor, was obliged to flee; but was reinstated in 1722, yet soon after seized by 
Antequera, and confined as a prisoner. • Antequera had been sent from Lima 
as a commissioner, Ao inquire into the condition of Paraguay, and finding the 
administration corrupt, he undertook to reform it, and to introduce a repre- 
sentative government. He met with resistance not only from the govemon 
but his patriotic exertions and liberal principles roused the jealousy, an^ 
brought upon him the hostility, of the viceroy, who sent a body of troops from 
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Peru to oppose him, and cheek lus innovations. These troops were defeated 
by Antequera, who entered the city in triumph. 

But the TOvemor of Buenos Ayres, having marched against him, and behur 
deserted by his adherents, he fled to a convent, and was afterward seized and 
sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725, tranquillity was re-established, but was of 
diort continuance; a new governor being appointed, a faction refused to admit 
him into the city; Mompo, the leader of the malcontents, was seized and sent 
to Buenos Ayres. 

Antequera having been condemned for treason, was executed in 1731, at 
Lima, which occasioned great excitement at Asuncion as his popularity was 
so great that he was canonised as a martyr to liberty. The dissensions con- 
tinued until 1735, when Zabala, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in re- 
establishing tranquUlity, and correcting the abuses which had crept into the 
government. 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits began to excite prejudices and 
jealousies; various accusations were made against them; hut on examination 
most of them were found groundless, and they were confirmed in their rights, 
in 1745, by a royal decree. Their prosperity and power, however, soon after 
began to decline, and the expulsion of their order from Spain, in 1767, was 
followed by the subversion of their dominion in America. Their possessions 
were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at which time they Imd 769,358 
homed cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221,537 sheep. 

The erection of the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata led to the establishment 
of the government at Buenos Ayres, and promoted the prosperity of that city, 
and all the provinces on the La Plata, and west of the Andes. This measure 
was followed by one equally liberal and enlightened, in 1778, which in a great 
degree removed the restrictions on commerce, and opened a free trade with 
the northern country and the interior of Peru. From this period Buenos 
Ayres began to acquire that importance and rank which it is entitled to main- 
tain, from its valuable position for commerce, and its rich interior country. 
Its trade rapidly increased, as well as the general commerce of the La 
Plata. It was promoted by a royal ordinance, adopted in 1794, permitting 
salted meat and tallow to be exported to Spain, and the other colonies free of 
duty. 

Spain’s administration or her colonies 

At so early a period as the year 1511 Ferdinand established a tribunal for 
conducting the affairs of his American settlements, called the “ council of the 
Indies”; and in 1524 it was newly modelled and improved by Charles V. It 
jiossessed jurisdiction over every department of government in Spanish 
America; framed the laws and regulations respecting the colonies; made all 
the appointments for America reserved to the crown; and all officers, from 
the viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the council of the Indies for 
th^ official conduct. The king was always supposed to be present in this 
iMMincO, and its meetings were held where he resided. No law, relative to 
American affairs, could oe adopted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the council. AH appeals from the decisions of the highest tribunals in America, 
the atidiencia^ or court of audience, were made to the council of the Indies. 

llie colonial system of Spain over her American doipinions was founded 
on the principle that these dominions were vested in the crown, not in the 
nation; which was assumed on no better authority than the bull of Pope 
(Alexander VI, bestowing on Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries which 
they might discover west of a ^vi^ latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions 
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in America were regjtrded as the personal property of the sovereim. The 
authority of Uie o^nal adventiuera, commanders, and governors, by whom 
the country was discovered and subjected to the dominion of Spain, was con- 
stituted by, and they were accountable to, the king, and removable by him 
at pleasure. All grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any cau^, they reverted to the crown again. ^ political and 
civb power centred in the king, and was executed by such persons, and in 
such manner, as the will of the sovereign might suggest, wholly independent, 
not only of the colonies, but of the Spanish nation. The only civil privilege 
allowed to the colonists was strictly municipal, and confined to the regulation 
of their interior police, and commerce in the cities and towns, for wmch pur- 
pose they made their own local regulations or laws, and appointed town and 
city magistrates. But this^ingle ray of liberty must of necessity be tolerated, 
and has never been extinct in the most despotic states. The Spanish Amer- 
ican governments were not merely despotic like those of Russia or Turkey, 

S it they were a more dangerous kind of despotism, as the absolute power of 
e sovereign was not exercised by hiniself, but by deputy. 

At first, as has been stated, the dominions of the Spanish crown in the new 
world were divided, for the purpose of government, into two great divisions or 
'riceroyalties. New Spain and Peru. Afterward, as the country became more 
settled, the viccroyalty of Santa F4 de Bogota was created, composed of the 
kingdoms of New Granada, Terra Finna, and the province of Quito, and still 
later that of Rio de la Plata. A deputy or viceroy was appointed to preside 
over each of these governments, who was the representative of his sovereign, 
and possessed all his prerogatives within his jurisdiction. His authority was 
as supreme as that of his sovereign over every department of government, 
civil, military, and criminal. He appointed most of the important officers of 
his government, and supplied the vacancies occasioned by death to tho^ 
appointed by the crown. His court was formed on the model of that of Madrid 
and displayed an equal and often superior degree of magnificence and state. 
He maintained horse and foot guards, a regular household establishment, and 
all the ensigns and trappings of royalty. His government was formed on the 
same model as that of Spain, and the tribunals that assisted in its administra- 
tion were similar to those of the parent country, the appointments to which 
were sometimes made by the viceroy, and at others by the king, but all were 
subject to the deputy^s authority, and amenable to his jurisdiction. The 
administration of justice was entrusted to tribunals called audiences, formed 
on the model of the Spanish court of chancery. One of these courts was 
established in every province, and consisted of a number of judges, propor- 
tioned to its extent and the business to be done; they had jurisdiction over 
both civil and criminal causes. 

The viceroy was prohibited from interfering with the decision of these 
judicial tribunals, and in some instances they could bring his regulations under 
their review, and present remonstrances, or carry the matter before the king 
and the council of the Indies, which was the only particular in which there was 
rfby intermediate power between him and the people subject to his authority. 
On the death of a viceroy the supreme power vested in the court of auffience, 
and the senior judge, assisted by his associates, exercised all the functions of 
the vacant office, fii addition to the council of the Indies, in which was reposed 
the supreme power, as to the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and commercial 
affairs of America, there was established, as early as 1501, a board of trade at 
Seville, called Casa de la Conlraccidn. It took cognisance of whatever related 
to the commercial intercourse with America, regulated t^ export and import 
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caiKoea and the inspeoticm, the frekhte of the shipe, and the time of the miiiT, . 
of we fleets, and decided judicial^ on aO matters, both eivfl and criming 
growing out of the commercial transactions between Spain and her American 
possesions. The doings and decisions of this board might be reviewed by the 
council of the Indies. 

COMPARISON OF SPANISH AND BRITISH COLONIES 

The fundamental principles of the Spanish colonial system were diffeient 
from those of Great Britain, as respected its American dominions; although 
this difference will be found on examination to depend almost entirely on& 
different constitutions of the two coimtries. Great Britain, as well as Spain, 
r^arded the countries in America, discovered by her subjects, as belon ging 
to the crown rather than to the nation, and all grants and patents were ma^ 
by the king, without the concurrence of parliament; and the rights and powers 
of the grantees in the proprietary governments, were also created by % 
crown. The charter governments were likewise established by the crown, 
and the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the prerogatives 
reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sovereign. The authority 
of parliament, as the organ of the nation, over the colonies, does not at hnt 
appear to have been exercised, and although this was afterward attempted, it 
was neirer fully allowed or acquiesced in by the colonies. It was the exercise 
of this authority that led to the difficulties between the parent state and its 
colonies, which resulted in a separation. In the colonial governments estab- 
lished by Britain in America, very important civil privileges were allowed to 
the colonists, but their rights were not equal to those of English subjects at 
home, and the difference was to the same extent as the authority exercised 
over them by parliament; the prerogatives of the sovereign being at least 
as great, as respected his colonial subjects, as at home. 

The Spanish American colonies possessed no political privileges; their only 
civil rights were pxuely municipal; the authority of the crown was absolute 
in the colonial governments, but scarcely more so than it was in the parent 
state, and it comd hardly have been expected that subjects in distant colonies 
woula have been allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by those at home 
As respects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish colonists enjoyed 
essentially the same as the subjects of Old Spain, yet the exercise of the power 
(rf the sovereign, being by deputy, and at a great distance, it was much more 
(qipressive, and exposed to greater abuses. As respects the equality of 
privileges, between the inhabitants of the colonies and those of the parent 
countiy, the Spanish colonists stood on a better footing than the English. 
If the colonies were absolutely and entirely subject to the government of the 
parent state, it was not, perhaps, material to them whether this governing 
power resided in the crown or jointly in the crown and the nation. In either 
eriie they were slaves. • 

But the different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a correspond- 
ing difference in the government of their colonies. The power of the soverei^ 
in Spain being absolute, the same au^ority was exercised over his dominions 
in Africa; but the authority of the king of England being limited, and the 
f||ovemment a nuxed one, in which the people by their lepresentetives pw- 
ucipated, similar systems were established in the British dominions in the 
New Wond. In all their colonies the representative principle was (introduced 
^amd local legislatures were estabKshed, which exercised the ordinary powers 
of legislation, the executive power remaining in the sovereign. 
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KSSTRICTZONS ON COMMERCE 

It was the policy of the Spanish sovereigns, or government, as to their 
American colomes, to render them, in every way that could be done, contrib- 
utary to the power and prosperity of Spain. In the grants of the country, 
made to the first adventurers, the Spanish monarchs reserved one fifth of 
gold and silver that might be obtained, and for a considerable period the 
precious metals were the oidy objects that attracU^d attention, either in the 
colonies or Old Spain. The right of the sovereign to a share of the products 
of the mines was ever after maintained, and it was the intention of Spain to 
confine the industry of the colonies to mining, for two reasons: one, the 
revenue derived to the crown from this source, and the other, to prevent such 
branches of agriculture as #night interfere with the products of Spain. The 
cultivation of the vine and olive were at first prohibited in America, and after- 
ward allowed in Peru and Chili, in consequence of the difficulty of conveying 
^uch bulky articles as wine and oil across the istlimus to Panama; and th^ 
colonies were not permitted to export the products of the vine or olive to those 
parts of Spanish America which could obtain them from Spain; and, with 
this privilege, that of cultivating tobacco, which was raised in other parts of 
Spanish America, but imdcr regulations of a royal monopoly. 

The same jealousy crippled the industry of the colonies in other depart- 
ments; several kinds of manufactures were prohibited, which it was.thought 
might prove detrimental to the mother country. The commercial restrictions 
imposed on the colonies were still more rigid and intolerable. In pursuance 
of the maxim that the colonies were, in every possible way, to be rendered 
contributary to the interests of Spain, without regarding their own, they were 
denied all commerce with every other portion of the world; their own pro- 
ductions must all be carried to Spain, in the first instance, wherever might be 
the place of their consumption, and all their own wants must be supplied by 
the parent state; and even this direct commerce they were not i)ermitted to 
carry on themselves; no vessel, owned in the colonies, was ever allowed to 
carry to Europe the produce of the country to which it belonged. All the 
trade with the colonies was carried on in Spanish bottoms, and under such 
regulations as subjected them to great inconvenience. Not only was every 
species of commerce with America, by foreigners, prohibited under the severest 
penalties, and confiscation and death inflicted on the inhabitants who had the 
temerity to trade with them, but no foreigner was suffered to enter the colonies 
without express permission. Even the commerce of one colony with another 
was either prohibited, or trammelled with intolerable restrictions. 

Thus was Spanish America shut up from the world, crippled in its growth, 
kept in leading strings, and in a perpetual state of minority; and whilst chas- 
tised with the lash of a jealous and unfeeling master, was insulted by being 
reminded of his parental affection and relationship. These impolitic ana 
unjust jneasures, founded in a spirit of selfishness and jealousy, togethcif with 
the hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so checked the 
Spirit of emigration, that at the expiration of sixty years from the first dis- 
covery of America, the ujumber of Spa^ards in all their settlements, did not 
exceed fifteen thousand. 

^ ecclesiasticiff establishment was instituted in Spanish America, as an 
auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar model to that in Spain, and 
was extremely burdensome to a young and growing state. At so early a 
period as the year 1501 , the payment of tithes was required, and laws miul^ 
to enforce it. 
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COIOOBCIAL CONCESSIONS TO EOBEKIN TOWBM 

The stinted, fettered, and restricted oommeree which subristed between 
Spain and her colonies for more than two centuries and a half was cdculated to 
retard their growth, and keep them always in a state of dependence and minor- 
ity. They were not mnnittra to act for themselves in the most common and 
neoess^ concerns; but must wear such apparel, and consume such meats 
and drinks as parental authority saw fit to allow them. This restricted and 
contemptible commercial system was scarcely less injurious to Spain than to 
her colonies. 

The naval superiority of the English and Dutch enabled them to cut off all 
intercourse between Spain and her colonies, which exposed the colonies to 
suffer for the want of the necessaries of life, and introduced an extensive 
smuggling trade. It also compelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax the 
rigour of his system as to permit France, then his ally, to open a trade with* 
Peru; the French carried such quantities of goods there, that they found their 
way into all the Spanish provinces. This trade was prohibited. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a concession which 
secured to her a foothold for commercial purposes in the Spanish colonies ip 
America. Philip V transferred to Britain, with the consent of France, the 
privilege, or contract which the latter had enjoyed, of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with negroes, and the more dangerous right of sending annually one 
ship-of five hundred tons to the fair at Porto Bello. This led to the establish- 
ment of British factories at Cartagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
other places. The residence of the agents and merchants of a rival power in 
the most important towns drew aside the veil which had hitherto concealed 
from the world the interior condition of the Spanish colonies, and excited a 
rairit of commercial cupidity which led to an extensive contraband trade. 
This, at first, was carried on principally from Jamaica, and other British colo- 
nies. As might have been foreseen, the privilege granted to the British was 
at once abused, and greatly extended. Instead of a ship of five hundred tons 
one of nine hundred tons was sent to Porto Bello; and this was accompanied 
with several smaller vessels, which moored in some neighbouring creek, and 
clandestinely conveyed their cargoes to the principal ship. The inspectors of 
the fair, blinded by presents, remained ignorant of these frauds. From the 
intrinsic defects of the Spanish colonial system, and the weakness of grant- 
ing the privileges spoken of to the most enterprising commercial nation in the 
world, the commerce carried on in the galleons, so long the pride of Spain, 
and even the envy of other nations, was almost annihilated before the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 

; Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of the contraband 
trade, Spain stationed ships of war along the coast most exposed to this illicit 
traffic, to suppress it. These were caUed guarda costas; they checked the 
smuggling trade to a considerable degree, which led to complaints on tne part 
of Great Britain, and finally to war, on the claim of some outrages committed 
by the guarda costas. Spain, however, obtained a release from the assienlo, 
or privifege granted to England, and Vas once more at liberty to manage her 
commerce with her colonies in her own way, without restraint. The contra- 
band trade, however, continued; the Dutch and French engaged in it, as well 
as the English; and to such an extent was it carried that sometimes when the 
ftalleons arrived the markets were glutted, and their cargoes could scarcely be 
disposed of. The galleons were prevented from sailing by wars, and often 
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retarded by vaiious acoi<fent8, and occasioned a new regulation^ by which 
commerce with the coloniee was carried on^ register ships, fitted out during 
the intervals of the eaUii^of the fleets. The advantages of this commerce 
were so apparent that in the year 1748 the galleons were no longer employed, 
and the tra^ with Peru and Ohili was prosecuted in a direct route, round 
Cape Horn, in single ships. Still the register ships were all obliged to take 
• their dep^ture from Cadiz, and to return to that port. 

The l^tch, from the vicinity of their settlement at Curasao to Caracas, 
hating engrossed a considerable part of the cocoa trade of that province, Spain, 
in 1728, CTanted to a company of merchants an exclusive monopoly oi the 
trade with Caracas and Cumana; and both the parent state and the colonies 
derived great benefit from the commercial enterprise of this company. 


RELAXATION OF OLD RESTRICTIONS 

From the want of more frequent intercourse between Spain and her 
colonies, it often happened that important events, which occurred in the latter, 
were known for some time by foreign nations before intelligence of them ^d 
reached Spain. To remedy this evil, in 1764, a system of packets was estab- 
lished, to be despatched on the first day of every month, to Havana; from 
whence letters were sent to Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and so transmitted through- 
out the Spanish settlements. The packet-boats also sailed, once a month, to 
Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the settlements east of the Andes. Objects 
of commerce connected themselves with this arrangement; the packets were 
vessels of considerable burden, and carried out goods, and brought back a 
return cargo in the productions of the colonies. 

The way being in some degree prepared, the following year, 1765, Charles 
III abrogated the restrictions on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to the 
windward, leaving it open to all his subjects, with no other restrictions but 
that of their sailing to particular ports in each island. The beneficial effects, 
both to Old Spain and the colonies, resulting from a relaxation of the ancient 
laws, being sensibly felt, one relaxation proved the necessity of another, and 
in 1778 the monopoly was still further done away; and the colonial trade, 

* which had been confined to Cadiz and Seville for two and a half centuries, was 
permitted to be carried on in fourteen other Spanish seaports, which produced 
a most important and favourable chaise, both to the colonies and the revenue 
of Spain. 

The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and commerce of the Spanish 
colonies were, if possible, more grievous and pernicious in their consequences 
than those on the intercourse with Spain. From their first settlement all inter- 
course was prohibited, under the severest penalties, between the different 
provinces in the South Sea. Peru, ChUi, New Spain, New Granada, and 
Guatemala were cruelly inhibited from all commerce, and from all interooun^ 
whatsoever with each other, which would so obviously have promoted their 
mutual comfort^ prosperity, and advancement. At length, in 1774, Charles 
IH removed this severe and infamous restriction, and opened a free trade. 

Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, notwithstandmg 
the extensive contrabandT trade which, ^at some periods, amounted to one- 
third of the whole cgmmerce. The revenue consisted of three branches; the 
first, that which was paid to the king, as iord-paramount| or sovereira of 
the country; the second, wliat accrued to him as head of the church; and the 
third, imp<^ts, or duties. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the# 
revenue raised by Spain in America was estimated at a million and a half 
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Bteriing. This, however, was only the direct revenue, raised in the colonies 
and not include the duties levied in Old Spain, on all the ejqxnts to her 
colonies, and some other branches of revenue. 

If the revenue was great, the expenses of the colonial government were 
equaUy so, and were whoUy defrayed by the crown. The Spanish colonial 
system was not confined to civil government, but embraced cmnmerce, reli* 
gion, finance, and a military establishment; all of which were un^r the 
authority and management of the crown. It was also complex, in an extreme 
df^ree, in each department; consequently was encumbered with such a num- 
b(W and variety of ofiSces, tribunals, and boards, as not only occasioned an 
enonnous expense, but rendered it imwieldy, tardy in its movements, and 
almost unmanageable. Its weight was also increased by the external parade 
and pomp which it maintained. Everything was on a large scale; the 
expenses of living were great, all salaries were high, and most of the officers of 
the government received, by perquisites, and in the various ways which 
h uman ingenuity could devise, several times as much as their salaries. Tl^e 
viceroys maintained horse and foot guards, a train of household attendants, 
and all the pomp and dignity of a regal establishment. They enjoyed u 
salary of $30,000 in the latter part of the eighteenth century; but this was a 
small part of their income: by monopolising certain branches of commeroe, 
the disposal of all the lucrative offices, by presents, and by innumerable 
frauds .and abuses of power, they usually, after continuing in office a few 
years, returned to Spain with a princely fortune. It is asserted that a viceroy, 
at one festival, the anniversary of his birthday, received $50,000 in presents. 


ADMINISTRATION OP DON JOSKPH GALVEZ 

The more enlai^d views of policy, which led to the relaxation of the 
ancient laws, and the adoption of more equitable and just commercial regu- 
lations, called attention to the internal condition of the Spanish colonies, and 
occasioned various salutary reformations and improvements. The colonial 
^stem, founded on false and inequitable principles, defective and oppressive 
in itself, was rendered more insupportable from the abuses and corruption 
which everywhere had crept into the administration. Not only a correction 
of abuses, but a reformation of the system, was successfully attempted in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, during the enlightened administration 
of Don Joseph Galvez. Having spent seven years in America, as inspector- 
general of New Spain, and visited most of the remote provinces, he yraa ele- 
vated, on his return to Spain, to the head of the department for India, or, 
more properly, American affairs. He commenced his administration, which 
forms a memorable epoch in the histoiy of Spanish America, by a general 
reformation of the whole system. The increase of population and wealth in 
the colonies had so multiplied the business of the courts of audience, that the 
number of judges were wholly inadequate to a faithful discharge of duties of 
the office. He increased the number of judges, raised their salaries, and eft* 
lUired their powers of appointment, 

' rVom the extension of the settlements great inconvenience was exrcn- 
.V Meed, notwithstanding the establishment of the third^cerqyalty Nw 
’Chansda, in consequence of the remoteness of many of the provmccs frorn the 
4Mt of government; and the further the administration was removed from 
'■'the seat of authority, the greater were the abuses which attended it.» There 
were provinces subject to the government New Sp«n, more than two 
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thousand miles from Mexico, and some appertaining to the viceroyalty of 
Peru were still farther from Linia. To remedy this evil a fourth viceroyalty 
was created in 1776, comprising the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Charcas, and the 
towns of Mendoza and San Juan. The seat of government was established at 
Buenos Ajrcs, and Don Pedro ^vallos raised to this new dignity, who was 
• well acquainted with the countries over which he had to preside, having long 
resided m them, in a subordinate station. This division, together with what 
was taken off at the erection of the viceroyalty of New Granada, reduced the 
territory of the viceroyalty of Peru to one third its original extent. The re- 
mote provinces of Sonora, Sinaloa, California, and New Navarre, which 
belonged to the jurisdiction of New Spain, were likewise formed into a separate 
government, which was conferred on the chevalier de Ooix, who, although not 
possessed of the title and dignity of viceroy, was wholly independent of the 
viceroyalty of New Spain, c^veral of these provinces contained some of the 
richest mines of gold m America, recently discovered, and this was among the 
reasons that urged the erection of a new government, which, from its vicinity, 
might afford the protection and facilities that the mining operations required. 
Another, and perhaps the most patriotic measure of the count de Galvez, was 
th^ establishment of intendancies for the superintendence and protection 
of the Indians. This measure liad a happy effect on the natives; under 
the active superintendence of the intendants, whose duty it was ta watch 
over their rights, as guardians and protectors, this miserable race enjoyed 
securities ana advantages of which they were deprived under the tyranny of 
the subaltern Spanish and Indian magistrates, to whom they had been 
subjected. 

At a subsequent period some alterations took place in the political divi- 
sions of Spanish America, so that at the commencement of the political revo- 
lution, which restored all the Spanish dominions on the American continent 
to independence and liberty, its civil dhdsions consisted of the four viceroyal- 
ties of New Spain, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New Granada, and the territories 
called captain-generalcies of Chili, Venezuela, and Guatemala. These seven 
distinct governments were independent of each other; a viceroy presided over 
<»the four first, and an officer, called a captain-general, over the three last, all of 
which were appoint'd by the king; were independent of each other, and 
directly dependent on the crown. These governments were subdivided into 
provinces, over which presided a governor, or corregidor^ and also into intend- 
ancies, which formed the jurisdiction of an officer called an intendant. This 
latter division was principally for tliat part of the government which related 
to the Indians. The governors and intendants were appointed by the king, 
but accountable to the viceroy, or captain-general, to whose jurisdiction the 
province belonged. 

The provinces were again divided into departments, over which presided 
a delegate of the governor or officer at the head of the government of the 
province* and likewise subordinate magistrates, called alcaldes, appointed by 
th» municipalities, denominated cabildos. The viceroys and captain-generals 
possessed both civil and military power, and generally the governors posseai^ 
the same; but in some instances they enjoyed only civil authority, in which 
cases there was a milRary chief, or officer in the province, called comandan^ 
who hfld the military command. The supreme judicial power was vested ' 
in the court of audience, of which there was one or more in ^ch of the vice- ^ 
royalties-and captain-generalcies; the separate judges of tWs tribui^ were 
called oidores^ and their number varied according to tljB population and 
H. W.--VOL. xxm. 2p 
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budneas of their jurisdtctione. A eubordinate juAcial authority iraa vested 
in the governors, eorr^dores, and their delegates; and the alealdes also 
possessed a limited jurisdiction, but could not act, ntilAwa the^ vnscs law. 
professors, without the advice of an assessor, or lawyer. The decisions of ^ 
these inferior tribunals might be reviewed by the roym audience, whose decrees 
were final, except in some important cases an appeal was allowed to the council 
of the Indies. 

There were also in some of the seaports tribunals called consvladoa, having 
cognisance of commercial affairs only, from whose decisions an appeal might 
be made to the viceroy. In addition to these authorities there were spiritual 
tribunals, with jurisdiction over ecclesiastical affairs. At the head of these 
was the holy Inquisition, whose jurisdiction was undefined, and ite proceed- 
ings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. Its punishments were inflicted by fine, 
imprisonment, torture, the gallows, and the stake. In each diocese there was 
a spiritual court, composed of the bishop, the fiscal procurador, or lawyer, and 
the prwiaor. The ecclesiastical courts, as well as others, were subject to the 
control of the viceroy, and consequently were used to advance the ambitious 
views of the state, as well as the church. 

There was nothing like popular influence in either branch of the govern- 
ment; no mode in which the voice of the people could be expressed; nor via.s 
there a tribunal or officer who was amenable to, or whose authority emanated 
directly from, the people. There was no meeting of the inhabitants, except 
at church, and for public worship on religious festivals, and the press could 
scarcely be said to exert any influence; so far as it did, however, it was only 
an instrument of tyranny and oppression. Even the cabildos, or corporations, 
which regulated the internal police of cities and towns, consisting of from six 
to twelve members, according to their population or business, were entirely 
independent of popular influence. These officers were called regidores, the 
governor of the province being ex-ofl5cio president of the cabildo, and controlled 
aU its acts. The office of regidore was held during life, having a fixed price, 
which, in Buenos Ayres and Chili, was about five hundred dollars, ana was 
purchased like any other commodity in market. The executive ofiheers of the 
cabildos, called alquazils, answering to sheriffs and constables in the United 
States, were sold at given prices, the same being the case in a great measure* 
with the alcaldes, who were a kind of petty magistrates, or justices of the 
peace. The administration was corrupt in all departments, beyond any exam- 
ple in modem times. The viceroys, captain-generals, intendants, members of 
the court of audience, archbishops ana bishops who were appointed by the 
king, almost without exception were Spaniards; and most of the civil and 
mihteiy appointments were conferred on natives of Old Spain. Down to the 
year 1810, one hundred and sixty viceroys, and five hundred and eighty-eight 
captain-generals, governors, and presidents of the royal audience, had been 
appointed in America, of whom only eighteen were natives of the country, 
these obtaining their appointments in consequence of having received their 
education in Spain. Thus, for ages, was Spanish America governed by swarms 
of foreign officers, who had no other interest than to gratify their employers 
and ennch themselves. 

FIRST STMFTOMS OF mSX^tRBCnOI^ 

The influence of the political revolution in the British colonies, ^d the 
effects of commercial freedom which Spanish America enjoyed afterHhe regu- 
lations df 1778, g(ve rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of leformation^u 
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political appeaml m the Spanish colonies. Down to this 

nafiiodf and in ganerali until the breaking out of the revolution in the parent 
and the overthrow of the monarchy by Bonaparte, the Spanish 
0 i^es in America, notwithstandii^ the political oppression which they 
Buffered, and their personal degradation as a class, were oistinguished for their 
loyalty and attachment to their king and country. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century a conspiracy was formed in Caracas, headed by a man 
named Leon, the object of which, however, was not so much political as com- 
mercial, it being the design of the conspirators to break up the company of 
Guipuzcoa, sometimes called the company of Caracas, who had long enjoyed 
a monopoly of all the trade of that and several other provinces. The plot did 
not succeea, and Leon was condemned to death, his house razed to the ground, 
and a column placed on the«spot as a memorial of the horror of his offence, and 
the fate that awaited all traitors. In 1780 an alarming revolution broke out 
in Peru, among the natives, seconded by some of the creole inhabitants. Pre- 
vious to the reformation and correction of abuses which took place during the 
administration of Count de Galvez, the corregidores practised such intolerable 
extortions and frau(fa on the Indians, compelling them to receive their neces- 
sary supplies on their own terms, as finally drove them into measures of open 
resistance. 

Tupac Amaru, a native Peruvian, of the royal inca blood, became the leader 
of the malcontents; and several individuals of influence joining him, t^ie flame 
of rc'sistance was spread for three hundred leagues into the interior of the 
country; and so numerous and formidable did the party become, that Tupac 
Amaru was proclaimed Inca of Peru. The Spanish authorities adopted 
energetic and vindictive measures to suppress the insurgents; the contest 
lasted three years, and exhibited many bloody scenes. The malcontents 
were often successful; but Tupac Amaru did not conduct in his new dignity 
so as to maintain the attachment of his adherents; their zeal consequently 
began to abate, and their efforts to relax; and being attacked by the troops of 
Buenos Ayres, as well as by those of Lima, and most of the Spanish inhab- 
itants declaring in favour of the government, the insurgents were overpow- 
ered, and compelled to submit. Tupac Amaru, and most of the principal 
leaders, were put to death, in a manner cruel ana abhorrent to the feelings of 
humanity in the extreme. The loyalty of the creoles led them to take part 
with the government, notwithstanding the oppression which they suffered, on 
an occasion when it was in their power, by joining with the Indians, to have 
effected a political revolution. 

Before this insurrection was suppressed, the Spanish government was 
alarmed by civil commotions in New Granada. In 1781, some new regula- 
tions and additional taxes, adopted by Regente Pineres, the viceroy, were 
opposed by almost the whole population of the province of Socorro. An 
armed multitude, amounting to seventeen thousand, marched toward Santa 
F 6 , crying, “ Long live the kuig — death to our bad governors.'' T^ viceroy 
not bemg able to oppose them in arms, had recourse to superstition: thev 
advanced without opposition to within about thirty-six miles of the capital, 
where, instead of being confronted by an army, they were met by Gongm 
the archbishop, in his pontifical robes, *holdii^ the host in his hands. The 
suddenness and suiArise of tfiis appeal to their religious feelings, filled them 
with awe and timimty. Ti^ arenbishop, availii^ himself of the happv' 
moment, proposed a conference to Don Evador Plata, their leader, which 
restated in an accommodation, and the dispersion of the malcontents. But* 
the terms of capitula^n were not adhered to. These indjpations of a spirit of 
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zeform and freedom in the colonies occasioned the gmtest jealousy and 
alarm in the court of Madrid, and the adoption of such severe and harsh 
measures to suppress it, as rather tended to increase the evil. Printing presses 
were prohibited, even in towns of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
books of almost every description were proscribed, as dangerous and sections. 
In New Granada, several persons, merely on suspicion of entertaining revolu- 
tionary designs, were subjected to the torture; and similar measures, of a 
distrustful policy, were pursued in other provinces, all of which tended to 
increase the discontents of the colonists. Nothing was done to conciliate their 
feelings, or redress the grievances of which they complained, or which even 
had the appearance of reforming any of the glaring abuses that everywhere 
prevailed. Power and coercion were the only means made use of; the sword, 
the rack, and the inquisition, were to control the ;ninds as well as the bodies 
of the colonists, and convince them that they had no greater liberties, no other 
rights, than those of submission to the will of an arbitrary tyranny. 

The political events, which occurred in liurope, subsequently to 1778, 
produced a spirit of political inquiry that spread over that continent, and even 
reached the shores of the Spanish dominions in America, where light and 
liberty had so long been proscribed and shut out, as the greatest evils that 
couM afflict the human race. Many of the Spanish creoles informed theiu- 
^elves with the history and the principles of the American and French revolu- 
tions; ^nd the more they became acquainted with liberty the more lovely it 
appeared, and the more odious the tyranny of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment. Elevated by such sentiments, and relying on the assurances of assist- 
ance from the British, derived from the proclamation of the governor of 
Trinidad, a number of creoles at Caracas, in 1797, formed a plan to revolution- 
ise that province. When on the eve of making the attempt to carry their plans 
into execution, the conspiracy was discovered, and Don M. Gual, and J. M. 
Espana, the apparent leaders, escaped to a neighbouring island. Two years 
after, the latter, having the presumption to return to La Guayra, was seized, 
condemned, and executed, and thus became one of the first martyrs of Colom- 
bian liberty. 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

It had long been a favourite project of Mr. Pitt to aid the emancipation of 
South America, and to open a trade with that country. He had frequent con- 
ferences with the ex-Jesuit, Juan Pablo Viscardi Guzman, a native of Peru, 
and an enthusiast in favour of the independence of America, who represented 
the country to be unpatient under the Spanish yoke, and ripe for revolt. 
also published in London an appeal to his countrymen, using all the powers 
of his eloquence in attempting to bring them to a sense of their degraded con- 
dition. The British ministry encouraged General Miranda in his designs to 
revolutionise Venezuela, and aided the premature expedition which he fitted 
out in 1801 ; and furnished the funds for that which he afterward fitted out 
from the United States, in 1806, though it was done without the assistance or 
sanction of congress. This expedition failed without accomplishing anything, 
and a number of young men from tlie United States, falling into the hands of 
the Spaniards, became victims of their own credulRy, and the cruelty 
of ^annical power. It is said that, during Mr. Adams’ administration, 
the &itish ministry made proposals to the American government to assist m 
* the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, which diof not meet a farourable 
reception. 
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Hie faflure of Miranda’s exmditiqn did not discourage the British govern- 
ment;^ for in 1806, Spain then oeing in affiance with France in the war which 
prevailed in Eutoto, they fitted out a scpiadron under Sir Home Popham, 
which entered the La Plata on the 25th of June, and anchored about twelve 
miles below Buenos Ayres, where the troops disembarked without opposi- 
tion. ^ . 

The inhabitants, and the viceroy Soliemente, were filled with consterna- 
tion. ^ After experiencing a feeble opposition at Rio Chueto, three miles from 
the city. General Beresford entered the capital, and took possession of the 
citadel. Don J. M. Pueyredon, afterward director, at the head of a company 
of hussars, was the only officer who did an)rthing to oppose the advance of the 
English. The Spaniards, on learning the small number of their enemies, 
determined to expel them. The viceroy had escaped to Montevideo, and 
Liniers, a French emigrant, but an officer in the Spanish service, passed over 
to the eastern shore of the river, exciting the people to arms. The viceroy 
collected one thousand regulars, which he joined with those of Liniers, to 
whom the command of the united forces was ^ven. With these troops, 
Liniers immediately recrossed the river, when the inhabitants flocking aroimd 
his standard, soon enabled him to attack the British with great effect, com- 
pelling them, after they had sustained a heavy loss, to surrender, on the 12th 
of August, 1806. iSoon after this event, reinforcements arrived from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which enabled Sir Home Popham to reduce Montevideo 
by storm. 

This expedition, as appeared from the trial of Sir Home Popham, was not 
expressly authorised by the British ministry, but was so far from being 
approved of by them, that it was followed up by a bold and extensive plan 
of conquest. Two squadrons, each with a large body of troops, one com- 
manded by General Whitlock, the other by General Crawford, were fitted out 
for the capture of Buenos Ayres; after accomplishing this, Crawford had 
received orders to proceed around Cape Horn, and capture Valparaiso, and, 
for the more effectually securing their conquest, to establish military posts 
across the continent, from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. The object of the 
minister was entirely changed since 1797 ; now it was not to aid the inhab- 
itants in establishing their independence, but to subjugate the country. The 
commanders, in their instructions from Mr. Windham, secretary of war, were 
directed to discourage all hop<\s of any other change in the condition of these 
countries than that of their being annexed to the crown of Great Britain. ^ 

On the 10th of May, 1807, the expedition under General Whitlock arrived 
at Montevideo, and on the 15th of June following that under General Craw- 
ford arrived. General Whitlock, who assumed the chief command, had now 
under his control about ten thousand of the best troops in the Briti^ service, 
and made immediate preparations for attacking the capital. The viceroy, 
arriving at Buenos Ayres, was opposed by the inhabitants, and finally deposed 
by the»cabildo. Liniers, being raised to the chief command, was assisted by 
me inhabitants in making great exertions to defend the capital. Every 
avenue to the city was obstructed by breastworks of hides, from fifteen to 
twenty feet thick; small ipieces of artillery were planted on the houses, which 
were barricaded and formed into fortresses, and all the citizens were under 
arma. The BritislThaving landed on the 28th of June, traversed a swampy 
country of about thirty mues, and presented themselves on the morning of the 
5th pf July in front of Buenos Ayres. The British general having formed his^ 
troops hi a line along the ^Ipiurbs, commenced the attack — ana never were 
men more surprise with their reception. ^ Ihe cannon, planted on the 
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trenches which intersected the stiHStSi poured a deeir^ctive fire of grape on 
the advancing columns, while from the roofs and wfhdows of the houses they 
were assailed, with appalling e^^ect, by an incessant shower of musketry, 
bombs, and hand-grenades. As the English advanced further into the city, 
they exposed themselves to a hotter and more destructive fire; and while 
thus exposed to be mowed down, the enemy were out of their reach, and in a 
great measure secure from their fire. The column under Grenend Auchmuty, 
which entered the upper part of the town, after a sanguinary conflict took 
possession of a large building where bull-fights were held; and that which 
entered the south part, led by General Crawford, after losing one half its 
number, took shelter in a lar^ church; here they defended ^emselves for 
some time, but finally were obliged to surrender. The British in this engage- 
ment lost one third of their whole army. The next day an armistice was con- 
cluded, by which they agreed to evacuate the La Plata in two months. 

Never was there a more complete failure of an expedition, or perhaps a 
plan of conquest founded on more erroneous conceptions. The British min-, 
istix elCpected that the inhabitants of the country were so uneasy under the 
Hpimish yoke that they would flock to their standards, and instructiorls were 
General Whitlock for organising a military force in the country. But 
instead of this, they found not a single friend; all the inhabitants took arms^ 
and manifested a most violent animosity toward them. They refused after 
the armistice to purchase even a single article of their merchandise, although 
at the very time they were suffering for the want of them. Had the English 
come to the aid of the inhabitants in throwing off the Spanish yoke, and estab- 
lishing the independence of the count!^, the expedition would in all probability 
have proved successful, and thus have secured to Britain her primary object — 
the trade of the country. 

Notwithstanding the fatal termination of this enterprise, another expedi- 
tion still more formidable was prepared for the same object, the destination of 
wUch was changed by the breaking out of the revolution of Spain. These, 
and other attempts made on the coast of the Spanish colonies, induced the 
government to adopt measures for providing a larger military force in the sea- 
ports; and the indications of a revolutionary spirit which had been disclosaa 
so iJarmed the court of Madrid, as to occasion new military regulations for the 
greater security of the capital, and to enable the viceroys and generals of the 
provinces to support each other in case of civil commotions. It is to the sub- 
version of the monarchy of Spain, by Bonaparte, that in a great measure the 
world is indebted for the independence of Spanish America, and all the hopes 
inspired by the successful and patriotic career it has hitherto pursued, for its 
present condition and glorious prospects. Thus an act of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion in one hemisphere, was rendered conducive to the establishment of 
liberty in another, and the emancipation of a large portion of the globe.^ 



CHAPTER IV 

REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH AMERICA 


• The causes of the revolution in Spanish America are not found in any 
change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any essential variation ioL tim 
sentiments of the Americans respecting the parent country. A people who 
enjoyed no political rights could be deprived of none; no d,ispute8, tKerjBfope, 
could arise respecting the rights of the colonies and the prerogatives of fhe 
crown, as existed between Great Britain^nd her American possessions. The 
flames of civil war were not kindled in the Spanish colonies by resistance to a 
tax on tea, or a denial of the unqualified right of taxation, claimed to be bind- 
ing on the colonies '^in all cases whatsoever” — since to this they bad for 
three centuries quietly submitted. Although the North American and French 
revolutions may have shed some rays of light over these countries, yet the 
causes of their recent civil changes are to be sought for solely in the ^uliar 
condition of Spain, and the total derangement of her monarchy. 

Y Leaving out of the account the unfortunate attempt at La Paz, the bloody 
drama of tne revolution first opened in Colombia, and as the struggle there 
was most protracted and severe, and its final success having been the means 
.of ihe emancipation of the other colonies, Colombia seems to possess a more 
commanding revolutionary character than any of her sister republics. 

Spain had for more than a century been on a decline when, in 1808, a 
finishing stroke was given to her degradation by the ambitious designs of the 
emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with having reduced the peninsula to a 
(Rendition little above that of a conquered state, and with draining off its 
resources to support his wars, Bonaparte made one of the boldest attempts 
recorded in history to seize on the country and transfer the crown to his own 
family. Partly by fraud, but more by force, he obtained possession of the 
persons of Ferdinand VII, his father, and most of the royal family, caus^ 
ttkem to pass over into France, and detained them at Bayonne, where, in 
May, 1808, the father wep constrained to abdicate to his son, and the latter 
to lenounce his crown to Joseph Bonajftrte. ^ 

GENERAL REVOLT OP TiHJ SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES 

The invasion of Spain and the captivity of the king afforded the Spa^Iv 
cokmieB the opportunity they required for rising in revolt. The unlooked- 
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for news caused a deep and natenl aetation in America. The junta of 
Seville and the regency of Cadiz churned the same authority over the colonies 
as the king, but the Americans opposed their authority; they were not pre- 
pared to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, but were equally averse to obeying the 
Spanish juntas. They maintained that the American provinces had the same 
right as the Spanish to govern themselves during the king’s captivity by 
means of special juntas. Two parties were formed throughout the colonies: 
the Spaniaras proper, holding the high civil and ecclesiastical posts, wi^ed 
obedience to be given to the junta of Seville and the regency of Cadiz; the 
Spanish- Americans or creoles, on the contrary, would not recognise the 
authority of the Spanish juntas, and wished special juntas to be formed in 
the colonies themselves. To disguise their secret aspirations for absolute 
independence, the leaders of the revolution repeated, " We will obey the king 
when he is set at liberty; until then we will have an independent govern- 
ment.” The result of these disputes was the general revolt of the Spanish- 
Americans from Mexico to Plata and Chili (1810). The creoles then estab- 
lished their national juntas of government, and commenced the reform of the 
colonial institutions; the Spanish party resisted, and war broke out. * While 
^e Spaniards of the mother country were defending their independence 
against the French, the colonies in America were similarly occupied againgt 
Spain herself. 

Wh^n Ferdinand VII recovered his liberty, blood had already been shed 
in the colonies, and the latter would no longer submit to this base and despotic 
monarch who, on his return to Spain, persecuted the very men who had 
shown such heroism in fighting for him against the French. The revolution- 
ists had to fight not only against the Spanish forces but also against political 
and religious prejudices; to many Americans the revolution was a sin against 
God and the King; on the other hand they lacked arms, ammunition, and 
ships, and the money to buy them; nevertheless by their determined will 
they vanquished all obstacles and worked prodigies. 

In the first instance the advantage was to the revolutionists, but on the 
expulsion of the French and the return of Ferdinand VII Spain was able to 
send more troops against the revolted colonies. From 1814 to 1815 the rev- 
olutionists were everywhere defeated, in spite of which they recommenced 
the struggle and recovered the advantage. The outbreak of the liberal rev- 
olution in the mother countiy in 1820, provoked by Ferdinand’s despotism, 
favoured the Americans by dividing the Spaniards, and preventing the setting 
out of an army prepared to fight against them. 

Bolivar and Sucre, San Martin and O’Higgins, were the great champions 
of South American independence. Setting out from north and south almost 
simultaneously, the Colombian troops led by the liberator Bolivar, and the 
Chilian and Argentine led by San Martin, met victorious in Peru, centre of 
Spanish power in South America. The illustrious General Sucre, the liber- 
ator’s second, set the seal forever on Spanish-American independence^ by the 
memorable victory of Ayacucho, December 9th, 1824. Shortly afterwards 
the Spimiards lost their last defences, and of all her former colonies, now coa- 
verted into republics, in the beginning of 1826 only Porto Rico and Cuba were 
left to Spain. ^ 

Upon the fall of Napoleon the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formra the Holy Alliance, with the object, scarcely holy, of combating liberal 
ideas in all parts and restoring absolute government. Powerless to subject 
*her revolted colonies. Spun invoked the intervention and aid of the Emopean 
monarchs against the new republics of America, but the policy of the United 
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definitely ^ojpiiBed the bdependenoe of the 
A ir"’ ^®^k‘ ^ollo'^^S y«»f the kmg of France, m concert with 

^e Holy Al^nw, brought w army against the Spanish liberals and defeated 
them, re-Mtablishmg the dwpotic sway of Ferdinand VII, who caused a 
renewri of the plots of the Holy Alliance against the Latin-American 
republic. Pimdent Monroe of the United States, however, declared that 
the sbtes would ^nsider ^ hostile to themselves any European interference 
wito the new republics. This attitude of the United States and the decisive 
defeat of the Spaniards at Ayacucho, in the following year, brought England 
to a decision. Following the advice of Canning, she recognised the independ- 
ence of the new American states, and her example was immediately followed 
by the remaining European powers. Spain, who had solicited even the 
spiritual support of the pope, finally lost hope of European intervention to 
regain her former colonies i she was compelled therefore to resign herself, and 
in various treaties recognised the independence of nearly all the colonies. 
The new republics naturally formed one family; they all professed the same 
religion, spoke the same tongue, and had inherited from Spain the same vices 
an(f virtues. They were all of the same origin, had fought together the battle 
of independence, and had the same mission to maintain a democratic 
republic, and by liberty to regenerate themselves. Their political interests 
were therefore solidary — whatever benefited or harmed one, benefited or 
harmed all.<: 


BEVOLX’TION IN NEW GRANADA 


The war of independence in New Granada and Peru is closely associated 
with the name of the creole, Simon Bolivar of Caracas.^ This distinguished 
general and statesman, of European education, devoted his strength and his 
fortune to the liberation of his countrymen, and did not allow himself to be 
turned aside from his goal by their ingratitude. Venezuela had already pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811; a terrible earthquake, which almost wholly 
destroyed the capital Caracas and killed twenty thousand people in Valencia, 
was interpreted by the clergy as a punishment from heaven for the revolt and 
was used to bring the country back under Spanish dominion. The pitiless 
severity and blood-thirstiness of the Spaniards in persecuting the republicans 
brought the smothered flames to a new outburst. Bolivar led six hundred 
men across the Andes; thousands of discontented men flocked to his standard 
in order to avenge the deaths of the executed patriots. He was appointed 
dictator by the federal congress of New Granada, which hailed him as “saviour” 
and organised a war “ to the knife ” by signing the terrible decree of Truxillo 
(January 2nd, 1814), which condemned to death every ^aniard convic^ of 
being a royalist. A war, terrible, vicissitudinous, full of difficulties, wearisome 
batthip, and privations, now broke out between Morillo on the one side ^d 
Bolivar, who was supported by Paez, a coloured m^ and an able soldier. 
Whenever Morillo conquered, the blood of the republicans s^ams; 

Bolivar in revenge cau^ eight hundred imprisoned Spaniards to m ex^ 
cut^. The Spaniards received terrible aid from the llaneros, who, like the 
gauchos of the Pifepas, led a nomadic life as shepherds and b^hers on toe 
grassy steppes of Terra Firma. They were accustomed to a hardy and irugai 


[• The BUndari of revolt hal been raised at the end gt ,*he elgh^nth ^^ntnr|r 
creole general Miranda of Caracas, but the attempt failed because of the lac 7 

among the different daesee, races, and provinces.] 
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life OD the eunav paeturee, uid as eoflfiiien armed with their pikes and lassoai 
inflicted great ounage and eangmmUT defeats on the lepuDlioaos. Bdivar 
was compelled to lay down the chief command and to seek safety in flia^t to 
Santo Iramingo. Ilie reaction of the absolute monarchy prooeedea over 
corpses, with confiscation of property and extortion. However, Bolivar 
returned and his appearance aroused again the sinking courage of the repub- 
licans; successful feats of arms increased his renown. Venezuela and New 
Granada formed a federation, chose Bolivar as captain-general, and at a con- 
gress at Angostura declared that the two republics bad united into the republic 
of Colombia, composed of three parts (December 17th, 1819). A new army 
was to sail from Cadiz to America. This was the army which, by raising the 
standard of revolt, ushered in the rule of the cortes in Spain. But the cortes 
government also was unwilling to recognise the independence of the colonies, 
and the ^ar began anew. In spite of the brave bearing of General Morale^ 
however, the war resulted in disaster for the disagreeing Spaniards. Tbe 
republic of Colombia obtained its independence and elected Bolivar as presi- 
dent (1824). A commercial treaty soon bound the young republic with* 
North America.** 

REVOLUTION IN ECUADOR, CHILE, AND PERU 

In thp mean while Quito had shared in the revolutionary sentiments which 
bogan to agitate Spanish South America towards the end of the seventeenth 
cmtury, and a political society, the Escuela de Concordia, was founded at 
Quito w the initiative of the Quitonian doctor Eugenio Espejo.o 

Ibe cry of liberty was raised in Quito on the 10th of August, 1809, and 
the acts of installation of the 19th and 20th of September revealed an attempt 
to establish a new order of things; the battles which took place at Bibliaii, 
Mocha, Panecillo, and San Antonio de Caranqin proved how vigorous were 
the attenmts to gain independence, although they were quelled by General 
Toribio Montes. On the 9th of October, 1820, the cry was repeated in the 
town of Guayaquil, but the people of Ecuador lacked union among themselves, 
and numbered mfamous traitors in their ranks; they also lacked every means 
of sustaining a fight against the prejudices of three centuries, and in their 
simplicity thought that the power of kings on earth was as it were the incar- 
nation of the power of heaven; hence they were defeated on the fields of 
Primer Guachi, Verde Loma, Tanisagua, and Segundo Guachi in the years 
1820 and 1821, though they were victorious at Babahoya and Yaguachi. 

The able General Antonio Jos6 de Sucre, sent to Guayaquil by the great 
liberator Bolivar, in the name of the inhabitants of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, which were already free, was not disheartened by his defeat at Segundo 
Guachi, but organised a new army in Guayaquil, and, reinforced by the Peru- 
vian division commanded by General Andres Santa Ouz, crossed the moun- 
tain chain of the interior, and gained a complete victory on May 22nd. 1822, 
on the summit of Pichincha, in the Andes, and sealed the liberty ana inde- 
pmdence of Quito by a treaty signed on tbe 24th by the Spanish president oi 
Quito, Don Melchor de Aymeric. Ecuador, becoming incorporated with New 
Granada and Venezuela which had ilready been formed into a republic, 
accepted the government and constitutional principles of CAzuta given in July, 
1821.« The republic formed by tbe confederation of these three states was 
called Colombia.** , 

* The CbUians took tbe first step towards asserting their independence by 
deposing (he Spanish president, and putting in his place (Sept^ber 18th, 
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men,* nominated by themselves, to whom were 
mtn^ all tWeoutive powers. In April, 1811, the first blood was snilled 
IQ jihe oAuae of ^uian lodepeDdonce. A oattalion of royal troops which had 
been drawn up m the gr^t square of Santiago was attacked by a detachment 
of patriot ^nadiere, rad routed, with considerable loss on both sides. In the 
same year (December 20th) the government was vested in a triumvirate, rad 
Juan Jose Carrera was appoiDted general-in-chief of the army ateut to be 
formed. 


In 1813 a powerful ^y, under the command of General Paroja, invaded 
Chilly^ but was twice defeated by the republican troops under Carrera. The 
royalists, however, speedily received large reinforcements; and after a severe 
contest Chili was once more obliged to own the sovereignty of Spain. For 
three years more the people submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio 
and Pont) to the old system of tyranny and misgovemment, till at length the 
patriot refugees, having levied an army in La Plata, and received the support 
of the Buenos Ayreras, marched against the Spaniards, and completely 
defeated them at Chacabuco in 1817. 


The'patriots next proceeded to organise an elective government, of which 
San Martin, the general of the army, was nominated the supreme director. 
Their arrangements, however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of Cancha-rayada with 
great loss. Betrayed into a fatal security by this success, the royalist troops 
neglected the most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly attacked 
by the patriots in the plains of Maipo, were defeated with great slau^ter. 
This victory secured the independence of Chili. / * 

The history of the revolution in Peru completes in a way the histories of 
revolution in (jolombia rad Chili, which countries, although they succeeded in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke before their neighbour, could not hope to remain 
independent as long as the Spaniards ruled in Peru. Although late in acquir- 
ing her independence, Peru nra been early in rebelling against Spanish oppres- 
sions. As we have already seen, a rebellion headed by Tupac Amaru moke 
out in 1780, which ended in failure but gave the first blow to the power of 
l^ain. Others preached rebellion after Tupac Amaru, and in 1814 tne Peru- 
vians again attempted a revolt but were defeated at the battle of Umachiri 
(March 12th, 1815).o . . ^ 

Chili, the immediate neighbour of Peru, had already recovered its inde- 
pendence. Lord Cochrane had been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces; he made an audacious attempt to seize the port of Callao, which, 
if it h^ succeeded, would have liberated the whole country. It had at le^t 
the result of inspiring the patriots with new confidence. Cochrane, cruising 
along the coast, despoiling the Spanish landholders, while he respected the 
possessions of the Peruvians and of the creoles, filled the hearts of the former 
with terror, and inspired the latter with sympathetic confidence. AccokL 
jngly, yhen the Chinan army appeared on Peruvian territory, it hailed 
as a liberator. This army, commanded by General San Martin, did not num- 
bbr more than forty-five hundred men under its flag, and 1^ only twelve 
pieces of cannon; the Spanish troopis cantoned in the land did not number 
MSS than twenty-three wousand combfitants. The viceroy, givmg way to 
the pressure of th# malevolent sentiments of the people, which seemra to 
increase every minute in hostility towards the government, went away from 
the city, leaving it in the hands of the marquis de Montmir4, a man who 
[' rfe tesl leader of the revolutioii wee Dr. Martinez de Bosas, the most inflnential ma# 
among the patrlota.] ■ 
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enjoyed univereal esteem and who was ^one able, in this critical moment, to 
replace authority with influence. The city thus left to itself begged the com- 
mander of the troops of Chili to come mid receive its surrender; the city was 
in a hurry to give itself up to him. 

San mrtin declared himself the protector of Peru, and took up the civil 
and milita^ dictatorship, adding that after having expelled the last enemies 
from the liberated soil he would give back to the country the care of its own 
destiny. Another decree, dated August 12th, 1821, proclaimed the freedom 
of children bom in Peru, after July 28th of the preceding year, even when the 
fathers and mothers were slaves. The tribute was suppressed as disgraceful 
to those who paid it; it was the same with the mita, that conscription so mortal 
in its effects and iniquitous in principle; it was also decided that the natives 
should no longer be called Indians, which name had been made a sort of moral 
insult to them, but that on the contrary henceforth there should be only Peru- 
vians in Pern. Unfortunately for the cause of independence, grave dissensions 
broke out between General San Martin and Lord Cochrane. Making use yf 
his incontestable authority, San Martin ordered Cochrane to return imme- 
diately to Chili. But the latter, instead of obeying, having learned fliat two 
Spanish frigates had appeared in the waters of Panama, sailed towards the 
north to give them chase. This unsuccessful attempt had no other result 
than to prove still more clearly the insubordination of which the general-in- 
chief co/nplained. The admiral did not find the ships he was looking for; but 
on his return to the Peruvian coast, finding in the port of Callao a Spanish fri- 
mte which had surrendered to the agento of the new government, Cbchrane 
oared to chum it as though he bad captured it. His demand was rejected and 
Lord Cochrane finally set sail for Valparaiso, where he arrived ^ptember 
Ist, 1822. 

This departure, joined to the capitulation of Callao and the retreat of 
General Canterac, permitted San Martin to think at last of ending the war. 
But difificulties of more than one sort were still to obstruct the progress of 
affairs. San Martin had committed a fault which is perhaps difficult to avoid 
after a revolutionary triumph. He had given places and employment to men 
who had no other right to have them than their enthusiasm lor the new ideas. 


Enthusiasm does not always supply talent. One of his improvised gen- 
erals was defeated by Canterac, who took a thousand of the independents 
prisoners and captured four pieces of artillery and part of the baggage. 

In the mean while the national congress met on September 20th, 1812. 
San Martin went to the assembly, took off his insignia of power, and resigned 
his almost sovereign authority into the hands of the representative of the 
people. A decree, voted by acclamation, expressed to him the gratitude of 
Peru and conferred on him the title of generalissimo of the republican armies. 
He accepted the title but without ever exercising the functions, and immedi- 
ately leu the soil he had liberated, to take retuge in the ]:)eace and obscurity 
of a private life. 

One of the first acts of congress was to create an executive power, under 
the name of the governing junta, composed of three members. General JosS 
lamar, Antonio Alvarado, and Count Vista Floridf^. This junta soon gave 
way under the weight of affairs and ^der its own incapacity, and congress, 
yielding to the pressure of the army, appointed Colonel Ril»a Aguero president 
of the republic. General Santa C^z took command of the army, but Can- 
terac, profiting by the disorganisation of the new government, tried onee more 
•to re-establish the authority of the mother country. At that momenFhe was 
at the head of a thousand men, who were disciplined and experienced in war, 
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He^n appo^ lima, and made his entry into the capital on June 

retired to Callao with the congress, which 
toWitssesMons m a httle ch^h. RivaAguero was deposed and, fleemg from 
Oedlao as he ^ Bed from Lima, retir^ to TruxiUo, still foUowed by congress. 

Colombia generd Sucre was invested with the supreme authority. 
Canterac left the capita after haymg plundered it. The camp^ of Santa 
Cruz WES not succesbiuI; ^ he lost six thousand men out of his seven thousandi 
and returned to Luna with only a handful of soldiers. The generalissimo of 
the republic in his turn was obliged to take refuge in Callao. 

Harassed on all sides and incapable of resisting the twenty thousand men 
of the royalist troops which had been massed against them, the patriots were 
within a finger’s breadth of destruction when Bolivar, the president of the 
Colombian Republic, authorised by the congress of liis country, entered Lima 
on September 1st, 1823. Although the presence of this man, who appeared 
in Peru as a liberator, was hailed with some enthusiasm, difficulties were not 
lacking to his first attempts. In the first place, the ex-president Riva Aguero, 
at the head of a certain number of partisans, rebelled against the new govern- 
ment ahd had to be suppressed ; soon afterwards a military insurrection seized 
Callao and forced Bolivar to evacuate Lima; almost at the same time the 


ipinister of war, a general, officers of all grades, and three squadrons of cavalry 
went over to the royal army. 

These vexatious rebuffs might have discouraged a man of weaker stuff 
than Bolivar, but he was one of those who are spurred on by difficftlty and 
who rouse themselves before an obstacle. The prestige of his name attracted 
four thousand more Peruvians, whom he joined to the six thousand Colombians 


he had at his disposal. The sanguinary battle of Juno, in which he defeated 
the troops of Canterac, set the movement for independence on a firmer footing, 
and the great day of Ayacucho assured it a definite triumph. The effect of 
that battle was far-reaching. Everyone who was an enemy of Peruvian 
independence had to surrender or leave the country. One of the heroes of 
the battle. General Gamara, marched immediately upon Cuzco at the head 
of a Peruvian battalion. The garrison, conforming to the terms of the capit- 
ulation of Ayacucho, laid down its arms. The royalist general Tristan then 
took the title of viceroy and made a last attempt to save a lost cause. This 
last effort was useless, and he had to surrender to a patriot colonel with the 
small garrison of Arequipa. One of the last partisans who still fought for 
Spain, Alaleta, still hdd the field, but he too was forced to submit in his 


The old masters of Peru now possessed only the citadel of Callao. It is 
true that its garrison, commanded by an intrepid soldier, the heroic Rodil, 
made one of those desperate resistances which ennoble causes destined to 
failure. Rodil and his companions for thirteen months endured all the horrors 
of famine and war, added to disease, their ordinary companion. He finally 
surrendered on February 26th, 1826, when for some time he had no longer 
liad a^outhful of bread to give to his men, who were reduced to the most 


•ruel extremity. , ^ ^ . r 

This time at least Peru was free and the Spanish dominion was forewr 
overthrown. Rodil by his magnificexft defence gave the latter a splendid 
funeral. When tbs hour for defeat comes it is well to be able to fall with 
honour. Although the war of independence was terminated, the task of the 
patriots was not yet accomjjlished. It remained for them to organise the 
countiy, to give to Peru strong and enduring institutions. 
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BOLim 

Before the revolution Upper Peru had formed part of the vioe-rojcalty of 
Buenos Ayres, but there was a radical difference betwe«> the two countries 
in manners, customs, and even in language. Accordingly the repuUic of 
Ar^ntina, with a disinterestedness and a political sense which cannot be too 
hij^y prmsed, instead of claiming the least rights of suzerainty, pennitted 
the newly liberated country to decide freely upon its future. A general 
assembly of delegates declared that, in conformity with the wishes of the 
people. Upper Peru would form a separate government and would call itself 
Bohvia. ^e name was not the only homage rendered to the great patriot 
who had done so much for the nation. It was voted to give him $1,000,000 
as a pecuniary reward for his services. He accept^ the money only to devote 
it to buying back slaves. 

Bolivar soon left the new state to install the congress of Lower Peru. 
The liberator had given Bolivia a new constitution with the possibility of 
appointing his successor. He would have liked to have the same principle 
adopted by the country which had just called him to establish its government. 
The Peruvian patriots would not consent, and from that moment a systematic 
opposition was formed against Bolivar. 

REACTION AGAINST BOLIVAR 

Bolivar was accredited with ambitious views. Everywhere he went he 
met an ill will which woun'ded his pride. He was accused of conspiracy. 
He felt obliged to act rigorously, and he practised a severity which was 
often cruel. At one time there was fear of a return to anarchy. Bolivar, 
^ving way to a displeasure which he had a right to feel, or perhaps pretending 
n in order to try a politic measure which he was almost sure would succeed, 
announced his intention of leaving for Colombia. In an instant demonstra- 
tions were organised to beg him to remain in his new country. The people 
even came soon to asking for the adoption of the Bolivian constitution which 
hyl been so energetically repulsed a few months previously. 

Tbe troubles which broke out just then in Colombia, where General Paez 
had put himself in a state of disolmience and almost of rebellion gainst the 
central government, obliged Bolivar to leave Lima for Bogota. His presence 
alone and his influence were enough to re-establish order without the necessity 
of resorting to the hand of the executioner. But Bolivar’s attempt to make 
his native countiy adopt the constitution which was the object of his too per- 
severing solicitude remained unsuccessful. This constitution moreover was 
no more liked in Peru than in Colombia, and Bolivar had hardly left Lima 
before the people rebelled against it. From that moment the Peruvians had 
only one wish — to get rid of Bolivar’s charter and of the Colombian troops. 
The signal for insurrection was given by Colonel Bustamante, who in the night 
of January 26th„ 1827, put himself at the head of a number of detehnined 
men and arrested the generals Lara and Sanz and the foreign ofiicers of whose 
hostility and energy he was afraid. 

A vessel was ready and waiting in the port of Ckllao; it took the Colom- 
bians on board and set sail for Guayaquil. The minist^ at once resigned, 
but General Santa Cruz was none the less kept at theheaa of the government. 
In the mean time the first question was the evaluation of the territory by the 
foreign troops. They were pud a part of their arrear salaries, and in Ifce fol- 
March Bustamante could preside over their embarkment. There was 
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Han n, potent reaction ag^ the BoUvian-aa the author of the detested 
ooutitutiOQ wae called. People had as many maledictions for him as they 
had Wore had pr^ and words of adoration. A new congress met at Lima 
w Jun6 24thy and ito first act was to repudiate the Bolivian constitution. 
General lamiff was chosen president of the republic, and soon Peru declared 
war on Coloinbia and on the man from whom she had received her liberty. 

The oi»ning of the c^paign was unfortunate for Colombia, for she lost 
the port of Gu^aquil. At the same time the Peruvians invaded their ece- 
my B territory, but one battle lost was enough to punish this unjust aggres* 
sion. ^ Their army wm almost completely defeated at Tarqui in the province 
of Quito. Bolivar did not take undue advantage of the victory, an(i showed 
inst^d an extreme moderation in the conditions in the treaty of peace which 
regulated the frontiers of ,the two states and consecrated their mutual inde- 
pendence. 

The reaction which had declared itself so strongly in Lower Peru against 
Colombian influence was only too faithfully imitated in Bolivia. Th^e was 
is it were a rivalry in ingratitude between the two states. General Sucre, in 
accepthig for two years the presidency which the constitution gave him for 
all his life, had stipulated for the right to keep near him two thousand men of 
the Colombian troops, his war companions. Bolivia had acquiesced in this 
demand, but soon tne national pride was irritated at what it regarded a dis- 
grace, and it wished to obtain the immediate evacuation of the territory. 
The assistance of Lower Peru was asked and obtain(*d. The troops of General 
Sucre in spite of their bravery could not resist the superior nuiril)ers, and the 
liberator of Bolivia was conquered and obliged to leave. From that moment 
Peru and Bolivia have remained independent of the foreign yoke.s^ 


A COLOMBIAN ESTIMATK OF BOLIVAR 

As a warrior Bolivar is on a level with the greatest men of ancient and 
modem history; he was possessed of vast genius in forming a plan of action, 
and unparalleled energy in carrying it into execution and in overcoming all 
obstacles. His audacity, valour, constancy, and patient suffering of misfor- 
tune, until fortune was once more captive, a creative talent for- drawing 
resources out of nothingness, these brilliant q^ualities make Bolivar one of the 
most distinguished warriors of his century. In fact, having commenced his 
daring enterprise with but two hundred and fifty men, he liberated Venezuela, 
New Granaw, and Ecuador. To have pursued the Spaniards as far as Pern 
and conquered in Junin and Ayacucho are deeds worthy of immortal fame. 
These ri^ and vast possessions were occupied and defended by more than 
forty thousand soldiers, led by excellent generals and officers, protected by 
their fortifications and upheld by the moral force arising from three hundred 
years of rule. By his genius and perseverance, Bolivar raised an army from 
nothing and seized these places from them forever. In less than eight ye^ 
the of Colombia flew victoriously over all the country between the mouths 
^f the Orinoco and the silver summits of Potosi. ^ 

Bolivar’s glory reached its height with the liberty of Peru and his miutary 
career was ended with Ayacucho; from that time we may look upon him as a 
politician and administrator. In this first character, some of the acts of 
Bolivar bear the ftamp of a great talent. In 1813 he liberated his coimty 
Venezuela from the iron yoke of Spain, but the fierce war which the Spaniar^ 
and tjheir partisans made on*him prevented his organising the country. Wito 
terrible retaUation, he declared war without mercy; then followed scenes oi 
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Uoodsbed and cruelty which strike one with horror. From 1816 Bolivar 
conducted the war with humanit]^ and created the republic of Colombia, wUch 
great political act gave the civilised world a very favourable idea of its 
founder. This republic sprang up under the shade of his laurels, and Bolivar, 
triumphant, create beyond Ecuraor the republics of Peru and Bolivia. His 
was the idea of convoking an American congress in the isthmus of Panama 
— an ideal Utopia which did not produce the desired results. By these emi- 
nent services Bolivar won the love, respect, veneration, and unbounded con- 
iidence of all the generals and officers of the liberating army, who pled^d 
themselves to obedience, and also of the inhabitants of the three republics. 

But from the time he declared his faith in the suggested constitution for 
Bolivia, which his ill-advised counsellors caused to be unlawfully adopted in 
Peru; from the time, in 1826, when he supported his influence the antag- 
onists of the constitution of Colombia, ana when his agents encouraged the 
people in their unlawful acts, inspired by the desire of some to bring him to 
the dictatorship, and the scheme of others to form an empire of Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia, or a vast confederation of the three republics, of which h« 
should be protector; from the time when he rewarded Paez and all those 
who had contributed to the dismemberment of Colombia and the destruction 
of the constitution of Cucuta — his anger being directed against those who 
upheld the constitutional government — a great mistrust of him took hold 
or the Colombians. 

Furidus enemies rose up on all sides against Bolivar, attacking him in the 
name of liberty, which they said he menaced. In the midst of exalted pas- 
sions and adverse parties, the liberator, supported by the army in his opinion 
of a Colombian preponderance, accepted the dictatorship, which unfortunately 
occasioned the conspiracy of the 25th of September, which exalted the mili- 
tary power beyond what was necessary to repress an excessive and turbulent 
democracy. 

In 1829 Bolivar discountenanced and entirely put an end to the project of 
a monarchy, which some desired; he never wished for it, in spite of his love 
of rule and of command without subjection to laws. Calumniated, persecuted, 
and repudiated by his enemies and by a great part of Colombia, he threw up 
the supreme command in disgust, and by not leaving his territory, as he had 
offered to do, and as was fitting, he gave new food for calumny to his enemies, 
who persecuted him even beyond the tomb. Bolivar hated the details of 
administration, and was wont to say tliat the study was a martyrdom to him. 
He showed great vigour and firmness in enforcing his resolutions, and great 

E erseverance in pushing forward his designs, ever undaunted by obstacles, 
owever great. He was of opinion that the theories of European economists 
could not be adopted in Colombia, and therefore preferred to continue the 
same taxes to which the people were accustomed. He was economical and 
never spent the public revenue without need and never permitted it to be 
defrauded. He was a lover of justice wherever he found it, and his decrees 
were always in accordance with it. He showed great judgment and p^etra- 
tion in choosing his chief lieutenants: Sucre, Santander, Soublette, Salop, 
and Flores were worthy to be his subordinates. 

Graciously yielding to his friends,! he sometimes'attempted by his advice 
to pass resolutions contrary to established rule, and to tlu plan followed by 
his mmisters: nevertheless he showed the latter great consideration, vigorously 
supporting their orders, and placing absolute confidence in them. 

, As a military orator^ Bohvar was passionate, pointed, original, eloguent, 
and profound. Presenting himself in 1813 to his fellow citizens of Venezuela 
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for tho first tuns ss their liberator^ he said : “ I am one of you whO| by the 
power of the God of mercy | have miraculously thrown off the yoke of the 
tyrants who oppressed us, and am come to redeem you from ^our cruel 
captivity* Prostrate yourself tefore an omnipotent God, and let your hymn 
of praise reach the throne of him who has restored to you the august char- 
acter of men 1 ** and turning to the soldiers of Granada who accompanied him 
• — “ and you, loyal republicans, will march to rescue the cradle of Colombian 
independence, as the cnuaders set free Jerusalem, cradle of Christianity.” 

But not only did Bolivar possess the rare eloquence of a soldier; his say- 
ings by the depth of their wisdom are worthy of Plato or Socrates. The fol- 
lowing are some of them : Slavery is the daughter of darkness, and an ignorant 
person is generalljr the blind instrument of his own ruin. Ambition and 
intrigue make capital out of the credulity of men wholly ignorant of the 
principles of civil and political economy. Ignorance frequently takes pure 
illusion for fact, license for liberty, treachery for patriotism, and vengeance 
fqr justice. “Man,” says Homer, “with the loss of liberty loses half his 
spirit.” \^ere a sacred respect for country, laws, and constitutional author- 
ity does not exist, society is a state of confusion, an abyss, and a conflict 
between man and man, party and party. The most perfect system of gov- 
Mnment is that which produces the greatest degree of prosperity, social 
security, andpolitical stability.”^ 

General Ilolstein,^ chief of staff under President Bolivar, gives us another 
view. According to him, Bolivar was ungrateful, hypocritical, vain, and trach- 
erous, without being a great general. In one place, after telling how Bolivair^s 
cousin Ribas procured him his first command in the republican army, he iwys: 

These circumstances were the origin of the subsequent grandeur of Bolivar, 
who has ever had the fortune to profit by the bravery, skill, and patriotism of 
others. When Ribas was killed Bolivar fled. Paez was victorious when Bol- 
ivar was not with him, and beaten when the latter directed operations. Sucre 
gained the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, when Bolivar was sick.”® 


REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 

The disturbances which ultimately led to the separation of the cpuntnr 
• from Spain were initiated by the refusal of the ^ntines to aclmowledge m 
Napoleonic dynasty established at Madrid, Liniers, who was viceroy on the 
arrival of the news of the crowning of Buotiaparte as kiM o^p^ 

was deposed by the adherents of Ferdinand VII; and on July 19th, 18^ ^ 
neros tecame viceroy in the name of Ferdinand. In compliance with the 
urgent appeals of the people, he opened the trade of the 
nSions; smd on May 25th, 1810, a council wm formed, with ^ co^4 
under the title of the Provisional Government of the 
la Plata. This has ance been regarded as the commen^ment ^ 
political independence of the countiy. Of tha council ^ 

rotary, was the most prominent memlwr, and the people of 
Awfl were for some time its only effective supportero. attempt of tne 
S^^h party to make Cisneros president of the council 

Avres and Posadas was elected dictator of the repub . o-mw nf 

Lported the cauroW 

■. w.— VOL. zxnx. tQ 
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prendent of the republic; and on July 9th, the separation of the country from 
'was formally declared, and a state of comparative order 'was re-estab- 
lished. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of ^venunent. The whole 
(rf the 'vioeroyalty did not, howe'ver, acknowledge thu go'vemment. Bolim, 
Paraguay,^ and Uruguay, established themselves each as a separate republic, 
after passing throu^ scenes of disorder, whilst the city of Buenos Ayi^ was 
itself the scene of sanguinary disturbances. From this time, howe'ver, the 
strugg;le for independence became, as regards the Argentine Republic, more of 
a foreign than a domestic war. The combined forces of Buenos Ayres and 
Chili defeated the Spaniards at Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu in 1818; 
and from Chili the 'victorious General San Martin led his troops into Peru, 
where, on July 9th, 1821, he made a triumphal entry into the city of Lima, 
which had been the greatest stronghold of the Spanish power, having been, 
from the time of its foundation by Pizarro, the seat of go'vemment of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was assembled at Buenos Ayres on 
March 1st, 1822, in the presence of ambassadors from all the liberated states, 
and a general amnesty was decreed, though the war was not ended until 
December 9th, 1824, when the republican forces gained the final 'victory of 
Ayacucho, in the Peru'vian districts of the Amazon. The Spanish go'vem- 
ment did not, however, formally acknowledge the independence of the counUy 
until the year 1842. On January 23rd, 1825, a national constitution for the ' 
federalcstates which form the present Ai^ntine Republic was decreed; and 
on February 2nd of the same year Sir Woodbine Parish, acting under the 
instmctions of Mr. Canning, signed a commercial treaty in Buenos A 3 rres by 
which the British government acknowledged the independence of the country.* 

REVOLUTION IN URUGUAY 

The English invasions, which have already been mentioned, were the 
chance cause of transcendental changes. We Imow that owing to the ideas 
generally held in past centuries with respect to the conquests and colonial 
system a ^at diiierence was made between the Spaniards and Americans of 
Rio de la Plata; the former discharged the greater part of the public offices, 
especially the most important, and had monopolised the commerce with the < 
peninsula; the latter lacked political freedom and their civil liberty was 
restricted, and socially they were looked upon as of inferior race. This 
difference gave rise to feelings of rivalry which for a long time had been slowly 
increasing out winch, irntil 1806, when the antagonism had begun to take a 
definite form had only been noticeable in intimate familiar deali^. The 
'viceroy, in fact, had fled at the approach of the invaders; the Spanim troops 
had done nothing to check them, and the reconquest was principally due to 
the forces despatched from Monte'video, under command of Don Santiago 
Liniers, and to the determination of Buenos Ayres and the neighbouring towns. 
Hus caused the viceroy’s authority to be disregarded, and he was rep^ced by 
the hero of the reconquest. Foreseeing that the English would return, Liniers 
summoned the people, without distinction, to arms, and orgaiused themrin 
such manner that the corps were dis,^inguished by {he nationality of the men, 
so that there were troops formed exclusively of Spaniards, and exclumvely of 
Ai^^entines. The second invasion took place, in which lEie latter proved that 
their strength was worthy to be compared with that of the former. Thus 
there arose an eager rivalry, wMch established a certain equality in the influ- 
ence of the two parties. 

The Spaniards f hen attempted to regain the exclusi've power to which they 
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been^UBtomed; towards the close of 1808 the governor and the coroo- 
ntion of Montevideo pronounced against Liniers, and on the Istof Se ffljl 
ing Janiwiy tte Spanish ^ps rose m arms in Buenos Ayres; but this riidng 
was queued by the patoot forces, the creoles gained the isoemtency^ 
mured their complete tnumph with the famous revolution of May 
m govemng junta appointed on the same day immediately set aboatoS 
1 ^ the adherence of aU the authorities and towns of the tireinato; m^ of 
them complied, but the Spanish governor and corporation of Montevideo 
lost no time in declanng war upon the revolutionary powers of Buenos Ayres. 
The junte then prepared to spread the fire of revofution in the interior of 
Ban^ Oriental; it dispatched regular troops, appointed a commander-in- 
chief of the oprations, and intrusted the command of the Urucoav militia 
to Don Jos6 Artigas (1811). The population of the rural districts rose in a 
body, and after various feats of arms, diplomatic proceedings, and acts of 
anarchy, Spanish power was forever vanquished in Rio de la Plata by the tak- 
ing of Montevideo by Alvar, in June, 1814. 

The American forces had not yet entered Montevideo, when the Argentine 
directorate decreed that Banda Oriental should form a province alone with 
rights equal to those enjoyed by the other provinces, and should be governed 
by a governor intendente, in the same manner and with the same prerogatives 
as the other provinces forming part of the state. Shortly afterward the east 
province of Rio de la Plata was divided into departments which a^rwards 
served as a basis for the new subdivisions, which have successively followed. 
Artigas, who had left the scene of war because of his misunderstandings with 
the generals of the army and with the government of Buenos Ayres, had 
expressed himself as willing that Banda Oriental should figure in the new state 
of La Plata as a confederate province; on the fall of Spanish power he claimed 
for himself the government of Montevideo, compelled the general govern- 
ment to withdraw their troops and officials (February, 1815), carried war into 
the west Aigentine provinces, and the following years were passed in a deplor- 
able state of military anarchism, and under a despotic military rule still 
remembered with sorrow. 


PORTUGUESE INTERVENTION IN URUGUAY 

The Pprtuguese government took advant^e of the state of affairs under 

E retext of the necessity of maintaining order in Brazil, which was threatened 
y Artigas; they calculated that if the Argentine government, engaged in the 
war against the Spanish forces on the northern confines of their west territory, 
had been unable to compel Artigas to return to his own provinces and content 
himself with the command of it, they were still less likely to be able effectually 
to prevent the armies of Portugal and of Brazil from seizing Banda Oriental. 
They also calculated that the government of Buenos Ayres would offer no 
opposition, preferring to lose one province on condition that the terrible leader 
shoula be annihilated rather t^n to see themselves deprived of authority in 
ihe three or four provinces where he constantly dominated, calling their atten- 
tion from the war of independence to check the progresses of interior 
ism. The Portuguese government, thAefore, caused troops to be despatched 
from Lisbon, recruj^d others in Brazil, intrusted the command to ^d 
gave orders to the latter to occupy the fortress of Montevideo, and ail toe 
towns and territories situated to the east of Uruguay, oste^bly to re-estoWito 
order but in realty to complete their conquest. Towar^ the clo» of 
three armies penetrated into the province at three ^istmct points, ihe 
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Ajpntine govemment, disposed at first to tderate ilie invasion as a ol 
vanquishing Arti^jidterwards attempted at various times to enter into an 
agreement with the latter to form an alliance to le^ the invaders, but in 
vain; a^ though the Uruguay chief accepted and desired the co-operarion of 
the national forces, it was on condition that he should dispose of than at his 
will, and that they should not obey the supreme authority of the state; the 
latter rejected the condition for reasons ea^y understood, and for fear that 
the armies it provided would be turned against itself. 

Artigas, therefore, had to meet the invaders with the Uruguay militia and 
with the militia which he compelled the western towns under his sway to 
rapply, that is to say, the towns of Santa F4, Entre Rios, Corrientes, and 
Hb^ones. He fought valiantly during three years, but as the multitudes who 
obeyed him were uncivilised, tmdisciplined, and 'badly armed, and as he 
lacked leaders of military experience, he was unfortunate in every action and 
was compelled to abandon the country forever at the b%inning of 1820, and 
to take refuM in Paraguay, pursued by Ramirez, a leader of Entre Rios. 

Montevideo threw open its gates to General Lecor on January 20th, 1817,* 
and the other towns successively followed this example; the laws in existence 
up to that time were declared in force, the religion of the inhabitants was 
respited, the members of the corporation continued to discharge theis 
muiucipal duties, and the generals and officers who submitted were incorpo- 
reted into the army keeping their respective grades. The Portuguese author- 
ities further established a tribimal of justice composed of five members, 
oilaiged the hospital of Caridad, commanding the adjacent houses of Don 
Juan Gayetano Molina to be hired for the purpose, re-established the civic 
corps, founded an orphanage adjoining the hospital of Caridad, organised a 
pdice force to maintain order and safeguard public health, planned a lottery 
the object of which was to supply funds for the foundling institution, endeav- 
oured to forward public education on a new plan, devoting to this purpose, 
together with the foundling institution the proceeds of the seal fishery, and 
established a body of fanners to forward rural interests, etc. Lecor’s admin- 
istration being from the first distinguished by a careful attention to public 
and individual interests, he had no difficulty in winning the sympathy of con- 
servative classes, and in causing a congress of deputies from Banda Oriental 
to be convoked in Montevideo gratifying to Portugal’s ambitious aims. This 
congress on July 18th, 1821, decreed ^t Banda Oriental should be incor- 
porated withm the united kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, under 
the name of CSspIatine State, as its condition rendered it unfitted for inde- 
pendence, and because union with any other state wouid be less advanta- 
geous to it. 


CBUGUAY BECOMES PABT OF BRAZIL 

When Brazil declared its independence the question arose whetijer the 
Gisplatine state should continue to be umted to Portugal or to the Argentines. 
The Portuguese troops openly declared in favour of the first, the Braziliania 
and a part of the natives of Banda Qriental were f^r the second course, and 
tiie remainder adhered to the Portuguese in the behef that they would leave 
tiiem free to be re-mcOTporated with &e Argentines. Thetiwo p^ies decla^ 
war, but the Brazilians were triumphant without any great military feat, due 
to tine exertions of Brigadier Souza de Macedoiiwho favoured the Brazilian 
Vatiier than the Argentine cause; those who bad adhered conditiosnlly to 
Pcffti^gal quitt^ thfi country, an oath of adherence to the constitution of the 
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^tory to which tte goyemment of Rio de Janeiro replied in the n^thre 

protestations against these^ast proceedbS the 
emigrants from Onentelfccd the necessity of the& coSTteiS 

remcorporated iwth the Umted Provinces of Rio de la Plata A Srat^ 
of WM fctween the Argentine Republic and Brazil was expected and deSS 
but the general government of tfie first had been dissolved since 1820, andX 
Iirovmces were separated; s^d although Buenos Ayres had greatly prospered 
since the separation, she Vas not sufficiently strong to declare war Sone 
agai^t the enmire, the government of Buenos Ayres was thus compelled to 
await a more favourable opportjmity. Meanwhile the press and the public 
were in a constant state of agitation, and the convocation of a congress for the 
purpose of r^stablishmg a common government for the state was sufficient 
to cau^ public feeling in favour of the war to greatly increase. 

This was the moment for a few natives of Banda Oriental, resident in 
9uenos A 3 n*es, ^to form a plan to invade the Cisplatine province, for the pur- 
pose of separating it from the empire, and restoring it to the United Provinces. 
They came to an unanimous decision, and won others to their cause, until the 
band of the Thirty-three was complete, and entered their native land under 
the command of Juan Antonio Lavalleja on the memorable day of the 19th of 
April, 1825, taking with them a few horses, carbines, pistols, and swords, and 
a few ounces of gold to pay preliminary expenses. 


URUGUAY BECOMES INDEPENDENT 

Although the uninhabited and undulating country enabled the cavalry to 
make surprise attacks, and afforded shelter from danpr, yet the expedition of 
the Thirty-three is worthy to be considered one of the most daring and most 
deserving of praise for the confidence of victor, which it reveals, in spite of 
the extreme scarcity of resources with which it was commenced and mr the 
dariM courage needed to face the numerous troops of the line defending the 
Brazilian posts, and the no less terrible power which his fame gave to Rivera 
in the campaign, his complete knowledge of the territory, and his surpassing 
ability in guenUa warfare. Results, however, rewarded their heroism; within 
ten days they captured Rivera, who since Artigas' disappearance had adopted 
the cause of Brazil, and compelled him to surrender with all the forces under 
his command; they besieged the fortress of Montevideo, and within two 
months established in Florida the first revolutionary government. The 
assembly of deputies within four months declared the acts of incorporation 
with Portugal and Brazil null, and Banda Oriental to be united to the other 
provinces of Rio de la Plata; at the end of five months Rivera won the hard 
iAight battle of Rincon de Haedo; within six the forces of Uruguay gained a 
splendid victory on the field of Sarandi^i and immediately obtained the 
Aiventine congress the recognition of the incorporation of Banda Onentw 
wiui the unitra pro^nces of Kio de la Plata (1825). As it may be pr^umed, 
the emperor of Brazil lost no time in declaring war upon the Argentine Reput^ 
lie, and in 1826 war was beguif. An army composed of infantry, cavalry, 
artiller^ invaded Brazil under command of General^ Alvear; the vanguard 
compo se d of Uruguayans was commanded by J^avalleja; a fleet was equipped 
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in Buenos Ayres, under the orders of Admiral Brown, and glorious hand-to- 
hand battles followed one on the other for eighteen months; but thrir forces 
being weakened the opponents accepted Eng^d's friendly mediation in 18^, 
and on the 27th of Au^t celebrated a preliminary treaty of peace by which 
Brasilians ^d Argentines settled differences by converting Banda Oriental 
into a sovereign indep^dent state. In virtue of this treaty the constituent 
assembly of Banda Oriental published the republican constitution, by which 
the new political power was to be governed, and the public and public author- 
ities took a solemn oath adopting it (July 18th, 18^). Such are the most 
important details of the histo:^ of Uruguay up to the time when it is pre- 
sented to other powers as an independent constitutional state, i 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay proclaimed its independence in 1811, and almost immediately 
came under the power of one man who ruled like a dictator until his death in 
1840. TUs remarkable man was Jos6 Caspar Rodriguez, usually, called 
Doctor Francia, of Brazilian origin, who was secretary to the national junta 
of 1811.« 

When the congress or junta of 1813 changed the constitution and estab- 
lished a duumvirate. Doctor Francia and the Gaucho, General Fulgencio, were 
elected lo the office. A story is told in connection with their installation, 
which recalls the self-coronation of William I of England and Napoleon the 
Great. In theatrical imitation of Roman custom, two curule chairs had been 
plac^ in the assembly, one of them bearing the name of Caesar, and the other 
ttot of Pompey. Francia seated himself in the Caesar chair, and left his 
colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he might. In 1814 he secured 
hie own electW as dictator for three years, and at the end of that period he 
obtained the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nominal sovereign; but 
for the next twenty-five years he might have boasted, with even more truth 
than Louie XIV, “Vital e’est moi." In the accounts which have been 
published of his administration we find a strange mixture of capacity and 
caprice, of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, strenuous endeavours 
after a high idetd, and flagrant violations of the simplest principles of justice. 
He put a stop to the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully fostered 
its internal industries; was disposed to be hospitable to strangers from other 
lands, and kept them prisoners for years; liyea a life of republican simplicity, 
and punidied with Dionysian severity the slightest want of respect. As time 
went on he appears to have grown more arbitrary and despotic, more deter- 
mined to maintain his mastery over the coimtry and more apprehensive lest 
he should lose it. And yet at the time of his death it is said that he was gen- 
erally regretted, and his bitterest opponents cannot deny that if he did much 
evil he a^ did much good. Deeply imbued with the pnnciples of the French 
Revolution, he was a stem antagonist of the church. He abolished the 
Inquisition, suppressed the college of theology, did away with the tithes, a^d 
inflicted endless indignities on the priests. “What are they good for?” was 
his saying; “they make us believe* more in the devil than in God.” He 
discouraged marriage both by precepts and example, wd_ left behind him 
several me^timate children. For the extravagances oT his later years the 
plea of insanity has been put forward. The circumstances of nis death 
*were in strange keeping witn his life. He w&s about to sabre hii| doctor 
when he was seized with a fit, and he expired the same day, September 20th, 
1840.« 




CHAPTER V 

SPANISH AMERICA SINCE THE REVOLUTIONS* 

One year after Bolivar’s death the republic of Colombia was split up into 
the three independent republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador, 
vdth similar constitutions, which were in general modelled after the constitu- 
tion of North America. An elective president, with ministers or govern- 
ment councillors, stood at the head oi the executive power; the le^slative 
was in the hands of a congress consisting of a senate and representatives ; the 
armed ^wer consisted of a standing army, land militia, etc. But whereas 
in the iJnited States of North America the parties opposed one another only 
within the bounds of the constitution, the history of the South American 
republics is an unbroken succession of upheavals, now in a revolutionary, 
now in a reactionary sense, during which every one of the great parties, 
into which the population even here was divided, tried to get Ae control 
into its own hands and to organise the state after its own principles, imtil 
finally racial passions and wars between the white ^d coloured populations 
were added to the political struggles. The division into separate states under 
a weakly organised central power was not sufficient, m in North .^erica. 
to assure the feeling of liberty, but rather favoured the inclination to internal 
chscord and division. 


VENEZUELA 

• . In the forties the republic of Venezuela was split up into two factions 
— oligarchists (conservatives) and federalists (radicals) — through whose 
rivalries and hostilities* the state fell ^n to a condition of anarchy, of which 
the family ef Ma^azas tried to take advantage for the purpose of estohnsh- 
ing a sort of autocratic dictatorship. For ten years members of this 
through corruption and revolts, managed to keep m rower, until nnauy 
Q^eral Castro was rtused to the presidential chair by the rogarcluc or cons^- 
ative party, and caused a revision of the constitution by a national con- 
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Tension.** Bat Outro, who tried to steer his way between parties, suoeeeded 
in satisfying ncme; soon federalists, conservatives, and liberals be^ to fig^t 
one aaoom, and the presidency changed hands four times in three 
Finally Falcon, the leader of the fe(&alists, attuned the highest di^ty 
(1863), and, with a newl^ summoned constitutional assembly, brou^t arout 
a new constitution, which closely resembled that of the North American 
union and wlmdi ^ve a most complete victory to the federative system. 
Eighteen states, independent of one another in their internal^ political and 
le^slative life, composed the confederated republic of the United States of 
Venesuela, with a president and congress at Caracas as the highest central 
authority, and with laws and institutions as in the United States of North 
.^meiica (1864). But the state, by this division of the whole into many 
single parts, was distracted by revolution and civil 'dissensions, which, neveiv 
thdass, were restricted to a smaller circle and hinged mostly upon a change 
of persons in authority and upon private interests.^ 

The period of revolutions and civil wars continued until 1870, at the enci 
of wMch year Guzman Blanco, the leader of the federalists, was made prx> 
visional president, and three years later he was elected constitutional' preti* 
dent. For the next fifteen years the actual power was in his hands, although 
acc(M^g to the terms of the constitution he could hold only alternate preaii 
duides. This period was one of material advance to the country. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTE 

The question of the boundary of British Guiana was one of old standing. 
In the latter part of the thirties Sir Robert Schomburgk had mapped the 
boundary, and in 1841 he was sent again to survey the line, Venezuela imme- 
diately sending a special minister to England to object. In 1876 the dispute 
was reopened by Venezuela’s offer to accept the line proposed by Lord Aber- 
deen, terminating on the coast at the Rio Moroco, near Cape Nassau. This 
offer was refused and the question remained open. In 1879 it was claimed 
that the British made a naval demonstration at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
to which the United States in the following year objected, intimating that 
the United States government “ could not look with inmfference on the forcible 
acquisition of such territory by England.” 

In the same year the constitution was modified so as to give more power 
to the central government and to take away much from the separate states. 
Lord Granville offered a new line, coinciding inland with the Aberdeen line 
of 1844, but demanding much more of the coast than the Moroco line, though 
making no claim to the mouth of the Orinoco. The Venezuela government 
refused this line, which was the least favourable thus far offered to it, and 
on November 15th, 1883, Venezuela formally proposed arbitration, and in 
1885 Granville agreed, but on June 24th, before the agreement was s^ed, 
he went out of office and was replaced by Salisbury, who refused his consent 
to the convention. Bv this time relations were ^coming greatly strained; 
both Great Britain and Venezuela accused each other of occupying the terri- 
tory in dilute, contrary to the agreement of 185(7. In December, 1886, 
Secretary Bayard offered the arbitration of the United St%tes, and the pope 
also offered to arbitrate. But Great Britain refused both offers. Guzman 
Blanco, before reeigning, brought the boundary q^uestion to a head by mast- 
ing on British evacuation of the disputed territory before February 4i0th, 
lw7, so that diplomatic relations were broken off in 1887. Meanwhile 
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found. In 1^ .^dueza Palacio became prerident by r^nnirraL; nival nrog. 
la^on,^d m the^me year an attempt was made to tSise the cffi- 
tuUon. The ^endmente proposed lengthened the president’s tenn to 
fow yearn, and extended the power of the president an5 of the conS by 
cuttiM down the powers of the states. Palacio urged the immeSteSiS 
laiMtion of the new co^titution, so that his terSi might be lengthSef 
and, meetmg ^th opposition, ported to violent measuL, which Ted to a 
namg against him, headed by the ex-presidents, Joaquin C^o and Rojaa 


The fightog begM early in April, and by the middle of June Palacio 
was he^ed m at Caracas, and resigned in favour of Guillermo Tell Vil-^ 
legas, Do^go Monagas and Julio F. Sarra becoming actual leaders of 
fhe liberals. On October 5th the decisive battle of San Pedro gave the 
victorjf to Crespo and the legalists. Caracas was occupied by the Crespists 
on October 7th, and on the 10th Crespo was chosen provisional president by 
aroclamation. HLs authority was recognised by the United States two weeks 
aiterwards. On May 2nd, 1893, the constituent assembly met, drew up a 
new constitution, made Crespo provisional president, and gave the control 
of public property, such as lands or mines, to the central government, although 
they were formerly controlled by the states. In October Crespo was regul^y 
elected president, extending from February 20th, 1894, to February 20th, 
1898. 

In 1895 the boundary question was brought to a crisis. A party of 
Venezuelan officers without authorisation arrested, at Yuran, in April, two 
British police officers, Barnes and Baker, who were released, however, as 
soon as the arrest was reported in Caracas. England claimed an indemnity 
in October, and proposed arbitration afteivi^ards ; Venezuela denied the claim 
and refused the offer, since each implied British possession of Yuran. On 
July 20th United States Secretary of State Olney vigorously protested against 
Great Britain’s “indefinite but confessedly very large” claim, urged arbitra- 
tion as a means of solution, and applied the Monroe Doctrine to the cswe. 
In reply, Lord Salisbury denied that the Monroe Doctrine had any relation 
to modem politics and that it had ever been recognised by any government 
save that of the United States. lie stated the arguments for the British 
claim, at the same time refusing to arbitrate, except as to the ownership of 
the territory west of the Schomburgk line. To Salisbury’s two notes of 
November 26th President Cleveland replied by a message to congress, dated 
Decmiber 17th, “practically stating that any attempt on the part of the 
British government to enforce its claims upon Venezuela without resort to 
arbitration would be considered as a casus belli by his government.” The 
congress of the United States authorised the president to appoint a com- 
niision to report the actual line between British Guiana and Venezuela. 
Meanwhile in Venezuela itself Rojas Paul raised a revolution against Crespo, 
but met with little success, the people teing unanimous in support of the 

government because of its foreign difficulties. . . x au 

In 1896 the Venezuelan government created a commission to prepare tne 
case for an arbitrating tribunal. Lord Salisbury refused the terms si^ested 
by thetUnited States for the fonnation of such a tribunal, and iMisted on » 
settlement of the claim for damages because of the arrest of Barnes, the 
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Britidi eolonial police officer. To this Venezuela acceded, stipulating that her 
territorial claims diould not be surrendered thereby. On May 22nd Salisbury 
suggested a commission composed of two Britidi subjects and two American 
citizens, who should consider the historical documents bearing on the bound- 
-ary and make recommendations to Great Britain and Venezuela, by which 
they should be bound, except in cases where British or Venezuelan settlements 
had b^ made before January 1st, 1887. This programme of partial arbitra- 
tion did not meet with Olney's approval. Finally, on November 12th, unre- 
stricted arbitration was agreed upon, with the understanding that in any 
instance fifty years of occupation shoidd give title. Thereupon the American 
commission resigned without making a report, and the tribunal was appointed. 

The arbitration treaty was signed in Washmgton on February 2nd, 1897, 
and ratified by the Venezuelan congress on April 6th, and diplomatic relations, 
after ten years* interval, were renewed between Venezuela and Great Britain. 
Crespo refused his official sanction to any candidate for the presidency, but 
practically gave the backing of the administration to the liberal candidate, 
Imacio Aniade, who represented Venezuela in Washington, and who was 
almost unanimously elected. With Andrade’s accession to the presidency, 
the revolts which had begun in a desultory way the year before broke out 
with more violence. Crespo was mortally wounded in a battle with Geneial 
Hernandez in Zamora, but Hernandez was taken prisoner and the revolution 
monientorily crushed on June 12th, 1898. In this year a regular steamship 
service between Italy and Venezuela was established, and Italuin immigration 
began. 

The boundary dispute with England was finally settled in 1899. The 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary tribunal on October 3rd delivered a unanimous 
award, -granting to Great Britain almost exactly the territory included by the 
old Schombur^ line, much less than had been claimed by Great Britain for 
many years. 


PRESIDENCY OF CASTRO 

In the following February Ramon Guerra headed a revolution against 
Andrade, which did not grow to serious proportions, but opened the way 
for a rising led by General CSpriano Castro. He captured Valencia, September 
15th, 1900, shut Andrade up in Caracas, and, after negotiating for the peaceful 
surrender of the executive, entered the city on October 21st. Two days 
afterwards he became provisional president. There were a few abortive 
revolutions, but in July Castro proclaimed a general amnesty. In August 
the Venezuelan federation was divided into fifteen states and one federal 
district. 

On October 29th, 1901, Castro was declared constitutional president for 
six years by a confess which drew up a new constitution. The Colombian 
government backed the opposition to Castro in Venezuela, and he jin turn 
apparently aided the (^lombian liberals in their plans to revolt, the torder 
between the states being zealously watched by either army. In AuguM 
the Venezuelan army openly clashed with the Bijtish occupants of Patos. 
In October a mob in Puerto Cabellohnaltreated the crew of a German man- 
of-war. Castro’s attitude was unyielding in all thesef^matters os in the 
quarrel with Colombia, which he refused to arbitrate unless Colombia first 
paid damans for the invasion of Venezuelan terir tory , At the time of Castro’s 
celection, which was no doubt largely due to the administration’s control of 
the machinery of elections, rebellion on the part of his nationalist opponents 
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broke out all oyer the country, but the regular army stood by Castro and 
was g^erally victorious. During this year Germany, to facilitate forcible 
collection of ner claims in Venezuela and to prevent American int^erence, 
officially recognised the Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1902 the revolution under Monagas still draped on, but won small 
advantage until Aumst, when the rel^ls captured^Barcelona and Puerto 
Gabello. In the middle of October the tide again turned. Castro won tte 
battle of La Victoria and put down the rising after an engagement lasting 
a week. General Matos escaped to Curagoa. Meanwhile foreign claims for 
damages during the civil wars of the last five years had become insistent. 
France^s claims were settled by a mixed commission. Germany's claims 
were for railroad loans and unpaid interest thereon, as well as for property 
damaged by revolution. TThe British claims were largely for damages to* 
coasting vessels from Trinidad captured as smugglers by the Venezuelan 

g )vemment. The Venezuelan authorities made a counter claim against Great 
ritain for permitting the Ban Righ or Liberator^ a British vessel bought 
by Colombia, to go to sea at a time when Colombia and Venezuela were 
practically at war. Germany and Great Britain united to force their 
daims by a “ peaceful blockade'^ beginning on December 10th. Italy joined 
the blockade on the 11th. On the 13th Castro offered through the United 
States government at Washington to arbitrate the claims. Secretary Hay 
objected to the ^‘peaceful blockade,*^ and the British ministry redied by 
admitting a state of war. Germany, Great Britain, and Italy agreed to the 
proffered plan of arbitration, but there was some difficulty m decidmg who 
diould arbitrate. On December 31st, however, President Castro accepted 
as arbitrator the Hague tribunal. But the powers, having no ^ar^tee 
that Venezuela would stand by the decision of the Hague tribunal, 
to raise the blockade, which was rendered ineffective by the openiM of the 
SKian tontier in Janu«y 16tt. InmrfjWy 
shelled Fort San Carlos at the entrance of Lake Maracaibo, bemanys 
action was also extreme as regards her demands for a cash 
the raising of the blockade. February 11 th Germany got 
Great Britain and Italy *27,500 each, and three days later the blockade 
was lifted. By the final agreement the amount of all claims was left to 
enmmissions; the arbitrator selected by the czar was only to decide ® 
the blockading claimants were to get preferential treatment, and, if so, what 

Mayl'lOOst^Matos again unsuccessfully led tlw 
The insurgents, commancu'd by General Antonio Ramos, ^ country 

reSer on July 26th, and in September Castro announced that the country 

was at peace.® 

NEW GRANADA OR COLOMBIA 

, Still more stonny than in Venezuda w^ th^^^^^ 

•lution in New Granada, which «nce bepto^r 20to, nnlitaryrevolu- 
the “United States of dplombia. t the 1^^^ 

tions followed one anothe^n quick followers of Bolivar, who had 

uninterrupted tuifftoil. ‘ 1’ disputed the presidency 

defended his dictatond a^ong’struKle, the latter gained 

with the patriots or hterata. When, after a wng a ^ ^ 

the A^ctory (im, the former im*d a up to aU the tempests 

sequence of which the republic for two years was givcu^ 
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of a pasBionate dvil war, and CSartagena and otbacJupyineea brdw.Jooee. 
xi.. r-_xs-- j.._: — j.t. !j — s — ( leneraliBinrain and Moaquera, 


;N|>t until tihefortl»,< ^ . . . 

Wio were atumated Iqr a apirit of moderation, did more peaceful times efisue. 
Tbe oonstitution was refonned, the ruined finandal system brouf^t into 
and institutions establidied for instruction, commerce, and the gene^ 
prosperity and safety. 

After a few years, however (1853), the democrats under Job4 Hilario Lopes 
and Jos5 Maria Obando gained the upper hand and enforced a decen- 
tralising constitution, according to which it was to be permitted to every 
jHOvince, with the assent of congress, to declare itself an independent state 
and 4b enter a confederation with the mother state. New Granada. This 
haiyened in the case of Panama and Antioquia. At the end of the fifties 
new revolts broke out, and Mosquera, a man of an old Spanish family, abandoned 
luB hitherto moderate attitude, and, out of envy and jealousy of the powerful 
preadent Mariano Ospina, a la\^er with constitutional opinions, gathered 
democrats and radicals under his fiag and led them to battle agamst the 
central government in Bogota. The end of the civil war, which lasted several 
years, and during which Bogota was captured and burned and several of the 
most influential officials and citizens were executed, was a new constitution, 
in a federal sense, in consequence of which the republic of New Granada b}r% 
conipact of union was reconstituted into the United States of Colombia. 

Duripg this confused period Mosquera had for eighteen months wielded 
a dictator^ power, which he resigried to the constitutional assembly at Bogota 
after having used it for terroristic measures against the conservatives and 
clericals. A few years later (1866) he was elected president of the confederated 
republic by the adherents of his party, and this election did not tend to calm 
the political excitement. The Spanish-American people seem to lack the 
devotion to law and constitution and the power of subjecting the individual 
will to that of the whole, which are necessary in an organised state. The 
stru^le between the adherents of a loose confederation and the supporters 
of a unified republic continued or broke out anew after short pauses, and in 
the single states themselves the party struggles often led to complete anarchy. 
Especially in Panama the desire was manifested to become separated from 
Colombia and to form an independent republic. & 


STRUGGLES BETWEEN CENTRALISTS ANB DECENTRALISTS 

Mosquera’s doctrine upheld the right of the central government to inter- 
fere in suppressing revolutions in the separate states ; he quarrelled with his 
congress m consequence, and in 1867 assumed dictatorial powers. He was 
overthrown, however, and succeeded as president in 1868 by Gutierrez, 
during whose tenure of office insurrections in different parts of the country 
continued. 

In 1870 General Salgar became president, and during his administratioi^ 
public education was taken out of the hands of the clergy and placed under 
state control. Revolutions occurred jn the states of Eteyaca and Panama. 
In 1872 Manuel Murillo-Toro was elected president for a second term and 
devoted himself with some success to the reorganisatidtt of the finances. 
Murillo was succeeded after two veats by Santiago Perez, under whran took 
place the be^nnings of the civil war which wus to sweep '^ver the .whole 
country. In 1876 Aquileo Perra became piemdent, and aimed opposition 
broke out immediat^y. The clericals ..controlled the states of Antioquia 
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u nomtoally a liberal, became president, and sat 

hin^U to Jitter tlmftoMcial conditions of the country. An attempt was 
^de to settte the boundaiy dilute between Costa Rica and Colombia by 
Eiropean arbitration. In 1882 Francisco Laldua became president, but died 
^ore the end of the year. In the next year the question of the boundary 
between Colombia ^d Venezuela was submitted to the arbitration of Sum 
the decision being finally given in 1891. ^ * 

In 18^ Nufiez again became president, but as he was abroad at the 6me 
he ^tered office by proxy. Nufiez had been supposed to favour the policy 
of the liberal p^y, but when it was discovered that he held centralist views 
he was opposed by the liberals, and in 1885 civil war broke out. A decisive 
kftittle was fought at Calamar in July, and the in<?urgent& surrendered in 
Au^tr 

During the disturbance the United States landed troops at Panama and 
^plon to protect traffic across the isthmus. A ne>\ constitution was adopted 
in August, 1886, according to which the states of the confederation became 
departments governed by persons appointed by the president. The sover- 
eignty of the mdividual departments was denied, and the term of the presi- 
dential office was extended to six years. To show this change m the system 
of government the pame United States of Colombia was chafed to Republic 
of Colombia. Nunez became president under the constitution in 1886, and 
in 1892 he was re-elected, but on account of his ill health Holguin, and after- 
wards Caro, performed the actual duties of administration. Nunez ched 
on September 18th, 1894, and the vice-president, Caro, became president. 
In 1896 there was a successful rising in Boyaca, headed by the liberals, and 
the revolt soon became general, but was put down without much difficidty. 

Li 1898 San Clemente, a strong conservative, was elected president, with 
Jos6 Manuel Marroquin as vice-president. The next year the liberals insti- 
tuted another revolt, which involved the whole country, and espcially Panama, 
where American marines were again landed to protect the railroad. In 
1900 Marroquin became president and imprisoned San Clemente, who died 
in prison. The year following the revolution received aid from Venezuela. 
Venezuelan troops attacked the forces of the conservative Colombian govern- 
ment ; Colombian troops invaded Venezuela, and President Castro recognized 
the Colombian insurgents as belligerents. In November, 1901, the United 
States again landed marines to protect the railway in Panama, and on Novem- 
ber 18th the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer TVeaty 
and giving the United States right of control in time of war of an isthmian 
canal, was signed, being ratified by the United States senate on De^mber 
16th. *In 1902 the revolutionary struggle centred in Panama. Unbe was 
unsuccessful in his attack on Bogota, but the insurgents captured Agu^ 
dulce and turned their attention to Panama and Colon, whereupon the United 
States naval officers forttade any fighting along the line (rf the railway, and 
use of the line wasjwithdrawn from government troops. Peace was restored 


in the last month of the year, and a general amnesty was p- , 

ber 10th. The aext year, however, another evolution in Panama 
in eitebiidiinE the independence of that country, which was immeda ^ 
zeo^tiaed by the Unit^ States and by the other^ powers. Colombia 
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{ttotoated without avail agunst the landing of United States troope in Pan> 
ama. In December, 1903, General Reyes was eleoted'^resident, and in 1905 
a ixmvention extended Uie prarndmitjal term from four to ten years. 


PANAMA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 

In 1868 nerotiations were opened with Washington for the purpose of 
building a canal across the isthmus of Panama, and in Januaiy, 1869, a treaty 
.tetween Colombia and the United States of North America was signed for 
the construction of the Darien or Panama ^ip canal, at the expei^ of the 
latter power; but the Colombian senate did not ratify the treaty, its object 
bring, says a contemporary document, to " get as n)uch money from the United 
States as could be.” 

In 1870 the Colombian congress amended the Darien Canal Bill and 
adopted it ; but these amendments, together with the ill success of the sur- 
veymg expedition sent out by the United States, made the scheme seem no 
longer practical. * 

On March 23rd, 1878, the Colombian government approved a contract 
with Bonaparte Wyse, of the Civil International Interoceanic Canal Societv, 
which had been founded in France, to whom it granted the “ exclusive priTn- 
lege for the excavating of a canal between the two oceans,” the privilege 
to last for ninety-nine years, and the canal to be finished within twelve years 
after the organisation of the company. The terminal ports and the waters 
of the canal were declared neutral. The next year Ferdinand de Lesseps 
took the matter up, and an international congress was convened at Paris 
for the purpose of considering the plan of a canal. After the adjournment 
of this congress the Panama Canal Company was organised with 1> Lesseps 
as prerident, and purchased the Wyse concession for the price of 10,000,000 
francs. Work upon the canal was begun in 1884 and was continued until 
18^, being mani^ed with a degree of corruption which has become notorious. 
In 1^ the company became bankrupt, was declared in liquidation, and was 
put into the hands of a liquidator. 

As the time limit set for the completion of the canal by the Wyse concession 
had nearly expired, the concession to the French Isthmian Canal Company 
was renewed in December, 1890, by Nufiez. The time limit for its completion 
was extended ten years, on the condition that work be resume<i before March 
1st, 1893, by a new company, paymg 10,000,000 francs in gold and 5,000,000 
in shares. In 1893 a new concession was made to the liquidator of the canal 
company extending for one year the date of the formation of the new com- 
pany. Work on the canal began again in the Culebra section on October 
1st, and on the 21st a new company was incorporated in Paris. The canal 
company devoted its energies to improving the harbour at Colon, as well as 
to working on the Culebra cut. 

In the mean time the United States had begun to take an interest in 
the canal, a route through Nicaragua being considered as well as the Panama 
route. In 1884 a treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua for the building 
of a canal at the expense of the United States, bu4 was not ratified by the 
senate. In 1886 the Nicaragua Canal Association was formed in New York 
city by private citizens for the purpose of obtaining the necessary concessions 
and for building the canal. Concessions were obtrined from Nicaragua 
|uid from Costa Rica, and in 1889 the compadV was oi^ganised ofteraBn act 
M congress authoriring the incomoration of we association. Work unon 
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the canal waa b^n m the same year and was continued until 1893, when the 
company went mto bankrupts. In 1899 congress appointed a^SssSS 
to examine aU po^ble routes for a canal, and this comSniasion reported^ 
^ canal acroee Pana^ a^d be constructed with less expenro than the 
Nicara^ cand if the French romp^y could be bought out Q a rei^a^ 
sum. It was fomd that the French company was wllina to seU its 

value placed upon them by the commisaon, in 1902 
t^ Um^ States senate passed the Spooner Act, providing for the construe- 
tion of the Panama canal, or if this should be impossible (since the French 
company might prove to have no title, or the Colombian government miabt 
refuse its approval) that the Nicaragua canal be built. On October 26th 
the attorney-general of the United States gave his opinion that the new 
Panama Canal Company had^ title, and could legally transfer its title to the 
strip and to the canal as partially constructed. But negotiations with Sefior 
Concha, the Colombian minister to the United States, were required, for the 
Salgar-Wyse concession of 1878 expressly forbade the concessimnaires to 
transfer their rights to any foreign nation or government. These negotia- 
tions were unsuccessful, and on November 25th Concha practically informed 
Secretary Hay that Colombia refused the offer of $10,000,000 down and 
$100,000 (or $126,000) a year. The Colombian opposition seemed plainly 
fl mere matter of price, and Sefior Concha was recalled by his government, 
which apparently took the attitude that his delay had been for his personal 
ends. • 

The Hay-Herran Treaty, signed on January 22nd, 1903, with Herran, 
the Colombian charge d'affaires in Washington, in accordance with which 
the Panama concession was sold by the Colombian Republic for $10,000,000 
down and $250,000 annually, was definitely rejected by the Colombian senate 
on August 12th, and on ^ptember 12th the time for ratification expired. 
At this point matters were taken out of the hands of Colombia, and on November 
3rd there was an insurrection on the isthmus which immediately and peace- 
ably gained control of the department and proclaimed the independence ol 
Panama. The United States recognised the provisional government as the 
de facto government and landed marines to protect the trans-isthmian com* 
merce, thus making it impossible for the Colombian troops to strike a blov 
at the insurgents in Panama. Marroquin strongly protested against the actior 
of the United States, which he interpreted as connivance in the plot againsi 
the Colombian central government and as a direct infringement of the treat] 
of 1846, and he urged the Latin-American republics to make common caus( 
with him in a war on the United States of North America. In the last weel 
of November Marroquin sent General Rafael Reyes to Washington to appea 
for Colombia's ownership of Panama, or for the release of such ownership or 
receipt of a compensation from the United States. He was well received, but 
was given clearly to understand that the United States was determmed tc 
abide by what had been done ; and, the independence of Panama havmg beer 
r^ognized by the principal powers, it would be impossible to open negoti- 
.ations with Colombia concerning the suppression of that republi^ 

In the mean time negotiations had been concluded between Panama mo 
the United States for the building of .the canal, and on November 18th the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty was signed at Washington, according to wluch m 
United States waf to give to Panama $10,0W,^, and to the 
Company $40,000,000. This treaty was ratified by the senate m Febimiy 
1904^ and the president timost immediately appomted a comnussion tc 
push the work. 
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PERU 

Of all the vepubHos of southern and central America, Peru was the opljr 
one which had not been able to obtain the reception of its independence 
from Spain. After the Spaniards had given up their last position— Callao— 
after their defeat at A 3 racucho, and had evacuated the countiy, the history 
of Peru for twenty years offered a dismal picture of revolutions and civu 
wars which hindered the development of the country, undermined prosperity, 
and brought no benefits in recompense. Selfish and ambitious party leaders 
fouAt for the supremacy, being led by personal and selfish motives with 
no higher aims. Not till the forties was a better period ushered in by 
the preridency of Ramon Castilla, who exerted himself to establish an organised 
government (1845). At the expiration of his term of ofiice the highest state 
authority went over to the legally elected successor for the first time in the 
history of the republic. This successor was Don Jos6 Rufino Echenique^ 
who, more of a general than a statesman, brought the republic into warlike 
entanglements with Ecuador, and fought successfully with the confederated 
states for the possession of the Lobos Islands, which were rich in guano. But 
before his term of office was completed, in consequence of the diminishing 
of the rate of interest on the national debt, a revolt broke out, which, coincid- 
ing with^ war with Bolivia, soon endangered the position of the government. 
Castilla, the leader of the insurgents^ conquered lima, gained the presidency, 
and caused a revision of the constitution which finally led to a new state 
law.6 

In 1860 Miguel San Roman became president, but upon his death was 
succeeded by reset, the vice-president. In 1864 the Spanish fleet seized 
the Ghincha Islands as surety for Spanish claims against Peru for the murder 
of some Basque workmen. In this year Great Britain’s claim on Peru for 
the imprisonment of Captain T. Melville White was referred to the senate 
of Hamburg, but was disallowed. Pezet, after much delay, made an arrange- 
ment with the Spanish fleet on January 27th, 1865, by which a part of flie 
claim was recognised. This arrangement was regarded as dishonourable; 
an ^position was begun, with Colonel Mariano Ignacio Prado at its head, 
and rezet, rather than plunge the county in civil war^ left for England. Prado 
declared war on Spain, allied himself with Chili, and in May, 1866, the Spanish 
fleet was forced to retire. Prado’s position, however, as chief magistrate 
was unconstitutional, and he was obliged to give way to Canseco, second vice- 
president *and legal successor of Pezet. In 1868, Balta, who had headed -aa 
msurr^tion in the north the year before, was made president. With Balta’s' 
admi^tration b^^ a period of peace and of reckless loans for public works, 
especially for railroads and forts. In 1871 there were two unsuccessful 
revolts against Balta’s rule, and on July 26th, 1872, Balta was assassinate 
by the agents of Gutierrez, whom the president blocked in a projected*eoup 
a Hat and who was immediately killed by the people. The constitutioiw< 
Mvemment^Ktntinued, and Manuel Pardo was re^arly elected president on 
August 2nc[i,** Par(|ja at once attempted to meet the tremendous 'obUgations 
created by internal policy. In this year the czar of Russia was rft> 

quested tajpaaMpi Ibru’s claims against Japan for the seizure of the Marta 
Luz. In JEwbailEry, 1873> Bolivia and Peru united to prevent Chili from 
arizing tj^ itPliabl4%itcate deposits, and in 18?1 a treaty with Chin% was 
rigned coolplnpaigration. 




in the ^oe of guano, due to artificial maaorai, cut into 
the gcweiBiieiit reBOuroes; out state bought up the nitmte depcMite and 
thus formed a monopoly. In this 3 rear the marui Luz ease was decided in 
favour of Japan. In 1876 General Prado was elected president. In 1879 
GhiK seised all Bolivian ports and made war on Peru when Peru offered to 
mediate. The quarrel was fixed on Peru. During the last of May and the 
first of June the Peruvian navy made some opposition, though against great 
odds, and on October 8th the Htuiscar, the only seaworthy ship in me Peruvian 
navv, was disabled by the two superior Chilian ironclads. The Chilian army 
landed at Pisagua on November l^d, and won the battle of San Francisco on 
the 18th. One month later, President Prado left the country, of which Pierola, 
as the result of a revolution, assumed control as supreme chief on December 
23rd. The blockade was kept up and the province containing the coveted^ 
nitrate soon seized.^ 


POLITICAL HISTORY SINCE 1880 


The victory of the Chilians over the combined forces of Peru and Bolivia 
at Tacna on June 7th, 1880, marked the close of the second stage of the war 
which had broken out in April of 1879. In November, 18^, the Chilians 
began to make preparations for the landing of an army to attack the Peruvian 
capital. The Peruvians meanwhile had not been idle. After the crushing 
defeat at Arica every effort was made to put Lima in an effectual state <3 
defence. Under the direction of Senor Nicolas de Pierola, who had assumed 
dictatorial powers after the departure of General Prado to Europe, all the 
remaining strength of Peru was organised for resistance. The military com- 
mand was confided to General Andres Caceres. The Peruvian army at 
this juncture numbered twenty-six thousand men of the line and eighteen 
thousand in the reserves. The defensive measures inspired great conmence, 
both Sefior Pierola and General Caceres considering the position of Lima 
practically impregnable. At daybreak on January 13th, 1881, the Chilian 
attack began, and the action soon became ^neral throughout the whole 
length of the Peruvian first line of defence. The Chilian troops carried the 
trenches at the point of the bayonet after repeated charges, and at midday 
the defenders were forced to fall back upon the second Ime of fortifications. 
In this engagement, known as the battle of ChorrUlos, the Chilian loss was 
eight hundred killed and twenty-five himdred wounded ; the Peruvian, five 
thousand killed, four thousand wounded, and two thousand prisoners. On 
the following day an attempt was made by the diplomatic representatives 
of foreign governments in Lima to negotiate peace, but it proved abortive. 
On January 15th, at two in the afternoon, the final struggle of the war, known 
as the battle of Miraflores, commenced, and continued for sqmefour hours. The 
Chilians were again victorious, and carried the second line of defence, this 
success placing Iiima completely at their mercy. ^ At the battle of Mirafloiss 
the Chilian losses were five hundred killed and sixteA twenty- 

five wounded; the Peruvian, three thousand, includhifr^^ 

On January 17th a divisito of four thousand Chifian troo| 
of General Saavedra^entered Lima under instructions fr^ 
mander-in-chief to occupy the city and restore order wi^'^'*' 

Desultory fighting was now maintmned by the r 
army the interior, under direction of G^eral 
authority. The Qiilian occupation of Lima and 
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eontinued unintemiptedly until 1883. In that year Admiral Lyndi« who 
had replaced General Baquedano in command of the Chilian forces after 
the taking of Lima, sent an expedition against the Peruvians under General 
Oaceres, and defeats the latter in the month of Au^t. The Chilian author- 
ities now preparations for the evacuation of lima, and to enable this 
measure to m effected a Peruvian administration was organised with the 
support of the Chilians. General Igletias was nominated to the office of 
president of the republic, and in October, 1883, a treaty of peace, known as 
the Treaty of Ancon, between Peru and Chili was signed. The army of oc- 
cupation was withdrawn from Lima on October 22tod, 1883, but a strong 
Chilian force was maintained at Chorrillos until July, 1884, when the terms 
of the treaty were finally approved. The principal conditions imposed by 
«CSiili were the absolute cession by Peru of the. province of Tarapacd and 
the occupation for a period of ten years of the territories of Tacna and Arica, 
the ownership of these districts to be decided by a popular vote of the inhab- 
itants of Tacna and Arica at the expiration of the period named. A further 
condition was enacted that an indemnity of 10,000,000 soles was to be paid 
by the country finally remaining in possession — a sum equal to about £h000,000 
to-^y. The Peruvians in the interior refused to recognise the vaudity of 
the nomination of Prerident Iglesias, and at once be^ active operations 
to overthrow his authority on the final departure of the Chilian troops. *A 
series of skirmishes now took place between the men in the country under 
Geu^res and the supporters of the administration in Lima. Affairs continued 
in this unsettled state until the middle of 1885, Caceres meanwhile steadily 
nuning many adherents to his side of the quarrel. In the latter part of 1885 
President Iglesias found his position, after some severe fighting in Lima, 
impomble, and he abdicated Ms office, leaving the field clear for Caceres 
ana Ms friends to assume the administration of public affairs. In the following 
year (1886), General Caceres was elected president of the republic for the 
usual term of four years. The task assumed by the new president was no 
cdnecure. The disasters suffered in the war with Chili had thrown the coun- 
try into absolute confusion from a political and admmistrative point of view. 
Gradually, however, order in the official departments was restored, and peace- 
ful conditions were reconstituted throughout the republic. 

The four years of office for wMch General Caceres was elected passed 
in uneventful fasMon, and in 1890 Scnor Morales Bermudez was nominated 
to the presidency, with Sefior Solar and Sefior Borgono as first and second 
vice-preffldents. Matters continued without alteration from the normal course 
until 1894, and in that year President Bermudez died suddenly a few months 
before the expiration of the period for wMch he had been chosen as president. 
General Caceres, who was the power behind the scenes, brought influence to 
bear to secure the nomination of Vice-President Borgono to act as cMef of 
tiie executive for the imexpired portion of the term of the late_^ president 
Bermudez. Aimed resistance to the authority of President Boi^oflo was 
immediately organised in the south of Peru. In the month of August, 1894, 
General Caceres was again elected to fill the office of president, but the revolu- 
tionary movement set afoot against President Borgofio was continued against 
Ms successor, and rapidly gained ground. President Caceres adopted enermtic 
measuref^ to suppress the outbreak ; his efforts, however, proved unavaiung, 
the dose of 1894 finding the country districts in the^ower of the rebels 
and vie authority of the legal government confined to lama and other prin- 
r. dpal dties held by strong mrrisons. A con8entration of the revi^tionary 
forces was now made upon me city of Lima, and early in March, 1^5, the 
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inswgeats encamped near tiie outekirts of t^e town. Cte Much 17tb, 18th, 
and 19th aevere noting took place, ending in the defeat oi the troopa undu 
General Caceres. A suspension oi hostinties was then brou^t i^ut by 
tile efforts of the British consul, Mr. St. John. The loss on botii aides to the 
strugde during these two days was twenty-eight hundred between killed and 
woimd^. President Caceres, finding his cause was lost, left the country, 
a provisional government under Sefior Candamo assuming the direction of 
public affairs. On September 8th, 1895, Senor Pierola was declared to be 
duly elected as president of the republic for the following four years. The 
Peruvians were now heartily tired of revolutionary disturbances, and the 
administration of President Pierola promised to be peaceful and advantageous 
to the countiw. In 1896 a reform of the electoral law was sanctioned. Evolu- 
tionary troubles again disturbed the country in 1899, when the ptefflden(^ 
of Senor Pierola was drawing to a close. In consequence of itiwiftniiiniT 
amongst the members of the election committee constituted by the Act of 
1896, the president ordered the suppression of this body. In September, 1899, 
President Pierola vacated the presidency in favour of Senor Romana, who 
had been elected to the office as a popular candidate and without the exercise 
of any undue official influence.® Romana was succeeded in 1903 by Manuel 
Candamo, and after the latter’s death in 1904 Dr. Serapio Caldero held the 
dffice temporarily until in a special election Dr. Jos6 was chosen.^ 

The principal political problem before the government of Peru at the 
opening of the twentieth century was the question with Chili of the owner- 
ship of the territories of Tacna and Arica. The period of ten years originally 
agreed upon for the Chilian occupation of these provinces expired jn 1894. 
At that date the peace of Peru was so seriously disturbed by internal troubles 
that the government was quite unable to take active steps to bring about 
any solution of the matter. Since 1894 negotiations between the two govern- 
ments have been attempted from time to time, but without any satisfactory 
results. The question hinges to a great extent on the qualification necess^ 
for the inhabitants to vote, in the event of a plebiscite being called to decide 
whether Chilian ownership be finally established or the provinces revert to 
Peruvian sovereignty. It is not so much the value of Tacna and Arica that 
makes the present difficulties in the way of a settlement, as it is that the national 
pride of the Peruvians ill brooks the idea of permanently losing all claim to 
this section of country. The money, about £1,000,000, could probably 
obtained to indemnify Chili, if occasion for it arose. 

The question of the delimitation of the frontier between Peru and the 
neighbouring republics of Ecuador, Colombia, and Brazil has also cropped 
up at intervals. A treaty was signed with Eazil as far back as 1876 by 
which certain physical features were accepted by both countries as the basia 
for the boundary, but nothing has been accomplished towards definitely survey- 
ing the proposed line of limits. In a treaty signed by the three interests 
states in 1895 a compromise was effected by which Colombia withdrew a 
part of* the claim advanced, and it was agreed that any further differences 
Rising out of this frontier question should be submitted to the arbitration 
of the Spanish crown.® 

CHILI 

Chili, the long ftast land stretching between the Andes and the Pacific, 
had the advanti^e of a more stable political organisation than the other 
Euth jlmerican republics, however, even Chili was not free from dvil. 
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^Bstutbanoes. From tiie time (1817) Gbieral San llartin witii ea^grant 
f>iilM.nn and auxiUaiy troops from La Plata, startins from Mendoia, crossed 
the pass of Uspallata over the Andes, and, a year afterwards, oon^r^ the 
Spaniards, surprised b}[ this bold march, in a desperate fight at Ghaeabuco 
on the Mayo river, until the year 1826. when General Fr^ conquered the 
island of Ghiloe, the last standpoint of the Spanish government, CSiili al^ 
was tom by party struggles.^ 

On 2nd, 1826, after a series of political broils and constitutimial 
changes, freire resigned from the presidency. I^to succeeded him on the 
8th. At the end of the year there were complications with Great Britain. 

The congress of 1828 drew up a liberal constitution. Bevolts, espedally 
of the conservative party, followed. Pinto resigned in July of the following 
year, was re-elected, and again resigned on November 2nd. A revolution 
headed by General Prieto opposed the government of Vicufia and occupied 
Santiago in December. By this time the conservatives controlled &intiago, 
and by 1830 all Chili. Pneto became pretident in 1831. In 1832 G^eral 
Bulnes suppressed the Pincheiras, and the same year the silver deposits 6f 
Coi^po and Ghafiarcillo were discovered. The year following Poitales, a 
conservative, became governor of Valparaiso. 1110 next three years were 
occupied with a war which Chili waged successfully agmnst the Peruviay- 
Bolivian confederacy. On June 6th, 1837. Portales was shot. In 1841 a 
steamslpp line between Valparaiso and Callao began numing and a foreign 
commerce was built up. Pneto’s second five-year term ended, and he was suc- 
ceeded September 18tn, 1841, by Bulnes, who proclaimed a political amnesty, 
but showed himself in general a conservative (Pehicon). In 1842 Valparaiso 
was made a province. The colony of Punta Arenas was established on the 
straits of Magellan in 1843, and the University of Chili founded in Santiago 
Atacama also became a province in this year. The year following (1844) 
Spain recognized by a treaty the independence of the republic. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 made a great Pacific market 
for Chilian wheat In 1851 Manuel Montt succeeded Bulnes as president. 
In 1858 the liberals and anti-administration conservatives united. Martial 
law was proclaimed in the middle of December. In September, 1859, the 
principal liberal leaders were banished. 

Bi 1861 Perez succeeded Montt as president, at a time of financial depres- 
aon due to the failure of Chilian breadstuffs to compete with those of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Perez’s policy was to unite the conservatives and the 
moderate liberals, with the result that the Montt-Varistas and the radicals 
also united. The year following the Araucanian Indians set up an empire, 
led by a Frenchman, who was speedily captured by the Chilian authorities. 
In 1^ the liberals succeeded in passing a law pemutting the exercise of 
relimons other than the Roman Catholic. Spain demanded satisfaction from 
Chiu and blockaded the Chilian ports. Peru and Chili formed in 1866 an 
alliance against Spain. After numerous engagements and destruction of 
proper^, the Spanish fieet withdrew, leaving the demands of Spain Unsatis- 
fied. won after this Perez was re-elected, defeating the Pelucon candidate, 
Btfines. The policy of colonising the Araucanian frontier was carried on. 
Bolivia granted Chili the territory in dispute between them as far as the 
24th parallel, with half the customs between the 23rd apd 24th parallels. 

The discovery of the Caracoles tilver mines in 1870 opened up the qu^ 
tion of the Bolivian boundaiy. In 1871 the conservative candidate, Errazuriz, 
(Was elected. In this year ruso the constitution* was revised, the moat^por- 
tant change being the prohibition of the re-election of the president. In 1872 
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BAmireaB diseovered guano at the straits of Martian, and so raised the ques- 
tion of the Argentine boundary. In 1873 Bravia and Peru made a secret 
treatygmuanteem mutual protection against the attacks of Chili, and in 
1874 Chib and Bohvia agreed that Chili’s claim to kftlf duty from Bolivi an 
ports should be exchange for twenj^-five years’ freedom from taxation for 
all Obilian industries in Bolivia. The following year Peru roused Chilian 
hostility by an attempt to monopolise the Tarapaca nitrate beds in which 
Chilian capital was interested. 

In 1876 Ambal Pinto was elected president. Two years later the Bolivian 

S vemment refused to be bound by the terms of the treaty of 1874 unless 
ili paid a tax of ten cents a quintal on all nitrates. On March 1st, 1879, 
war was declared by Bolivia. Peru’s offer to mediate was refused by Chili, 
which declared war against Peru. This war terminated in 1884 with a treaty 
favourable to Peru. 

In 1886 Jos^ Manuel Balmaceda was elected president. He gradually 
lost the support of all parties save the office-holders, and on January 7th, 
1891, dyil war broke out, the navy and the congress opposing the army and 
the pr&ident. After a decisive victory of the revolutionary party, Balmaceda 
took refuge with the Argentine consul, and committed suicide on the last 
(Jay of his term. Jorge Montt, head of the revolutionary junta, became 
president, and a generd amnesty was declared December 25th. On October 
l6thj 1891, a sailor of the United States navy was killed by a mob in Vd- 
paraiso. The United States pressed on Chiu the necessity of reparation, 
and in 1892 the Chilian government replied satisfactorily. In 1893 a C hilian 
Cldms Commission was constituted to settle all claims between Chilian and 
American citizens. The newly elected confess decreed the resumption of 
specie payments on January 1st, 1896. The municipalities received from 
congress full self-governing powers. Tlie gold standard was established 
February 11th, 1895. In 1896 Errazuriz, the government candidate, was 
elected president. A period of financial depression set in, due to the con- 
version of the paper money and to the cessation of shipments of nitrates. 
During 1898 financial conefitions grew worse, partly because of threatening 
war with Argentina over the boundary. The president put the currency 
agdn on an inconvertible paper basis. Finally Chili decided to observe the 
Argentine agreement of 1896, and Argentina agreed. The question of the 
ownership of Puna of Atacama was settled in 1899 by the arbitration of the 
United States minister to Buenos Ayres, who gave one fourth of the disputed 
territory to Cliili. Errazuriz quarrdled with congress over his cabinet (the 
last of thirty during his administration) and resigned in May, 1901. Riesco 
was elected president. In November the conversion of the paper currency, 
which was to have begun January 1st, 1902, was postponed to October, 1903. 
The Chilian lower house refused its assent to the Billingshurst-Laterre pro- 
tocol as to the method of the plebiscite on the Tacna-Arica provinces. A 
new boundary dispute arose with Argentina as to the possession of Ultima 
Esper&za. Chili refused to be a member of the Pan-American congress 
unless the plan for compulsory arbitration between all American governments 
should be understood as referring only to the future. In 1902 Colombia 
and Ecuador loined Chilf in objection Cb the Pan-American scheme of retro- 
active compulsory arbitration, and a treaty was signed between Chili and 
Colombia. A severe cabinet crisis followed the draft on the conveirion 
reserve to pay for new war-^ps. In January, 1903, congre^ voted to con- 
sider the tenders to build the trans-Andean r^way. Strikes took plim 
in May, necessitating the proclamation of martial law.^ Grave ministerial 
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difficulties ensued. In 1904 Bolivia gave up to Chili her claims to the P^fic 
Kttoral: in return Chili agreed to assume certain war chums and to build a 
railroad from Tacna to La Paz.o 


BOLIVIA 

After the rich and fruitful land between the river Beni to the western coast 
region of Atacama, with the rich gold mines of Potori, had been led to inde- 
pendence by Bolivar and by General Sucre and had adopted a republican 
representative constitution, the same sort of events took place as in the 
otner republics — party strifes between conservatives and liberals, revolts 
and civil wars, changes of the constitution to suit the victorious party and 
its leaders. Not until Santa Cruz became president (1831) and effected 
an adjustment of party disputes by a new civil code did better days ensue, 
during wMch the land entered upon a period of prosperous development 
Santa Cruz acted as paciffcator in Peru, which was tom by internal sti^ggles, 
and brought about a union between the related states in which he as protector 
was to stand at the head of the central power. This arrangement, nowever, 
only sowed seeds for new civil wars. The confederation had bitter opponents 
in Doth Pern and Bolivia. In Pern, General Gamarra raised the standard 
of revolt,against the protector, and, supported by the envious Chilians, defeated 
bim at Yungay; in Bolivia. General Velasco found so many followers that 
Santa Cruz found it advisable to leave the republic. Not imtil the Peruvians 
tmder Gamarra had taken advantage of the confusion of their neighbouring 
state to seize the rich district La Paz, on Lake Titicaca, did the Bolivians 
unite and elect General Ballivian pretident. After a victorious engagement 
on the Pampa of Ingavi, near Viacha, in which Gamarra was killed, Ballivian 
crossed the bomidary and compelled a treaty of peace and the establish- 
ment of the former status (1841).*» 

This victory definitely assured the independence of Bolivia, but a TCriod 
of disxmion and anarchy followed, the details of which are tiresome and con- 
fusing. As Mr. Dawson says ; “ A recital of the literally countless armed 
risings, and of the various individuals who exercised or claimed to exercise 
supreme power, would throw little light on the progress of the country.” He 
points out that the government was always poor, having few resources of 
commerce or industry upon which to depend. Peru possessed the seaports, 
and thus had commercial control, while Chili was a dominating military 
power. Either one of these neighbours could bring on a revolution at 
will, by lending its aid to ambitious factions — and such opposing factions 
were always to be found amidst the turbulent creole military classes. 
Hence the utter instability of the government at this period. Finally, 
in 1^, ^Izu attained to the presidency and managed to maintain himself 
in power for seven years, at the end of which he was succeeded by his ^on-in- 
law Cordova. 

During the next fifteen years the presidency changed hands eight timetC 
and no less than four new constitutions were promulgated. In 1876 General 
Daza usurped the highest power, and*in 1879 led the country into a war with 
Chili which involved a war between CJliili and Peru. «Daza was deposed 
after the first defeat, and the troops elected Colonel Camacho to lead them 
in his stead. The war lasted until 1883, whei^ Chili, completely victorious, 
«oncluded a treaty of pesu» with Bolivia, taking from that country th« terri- 
tory which had b^ in dispute. In 1886 a boundary treaty between Bolivia 
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and Peru wm draftedi by which, among other proviaioiia, Bolivia’s waf 
debt was remitted, and an attempt made to induce Chili to allow Peru to ce^ 
to Bolivia the provinces of Tacna and Arica. In 1887 a treaty was concluded 
with Paraguay, settling the international boundary and arranging for Bolivian 
trade by the Paraguay river.^ 

On May 18th, 1895, a treaty was signed at Santiago between CSiili and 
Bolivia, “with a view to strengthening the bonds of fnendship which unite 
the two countries,” and “ in accord with the higher necessity tnat the future 
development and commercial prosperity of Bolivia require her free access 
to the sea.” By this treaty Chili declared that if, in consequence of Uie 
plebiscite (to tate place under the Treaty of Ancon with Peru), or by virtue 
of direct arrangement, she should “acquire dominion and permanent sover- 
eignty over the territories of Tacna and Arica, she undertakes to transfer 
them to Bolivia in the same forai and to the same extent as she may acquire 
them”; the republic of Bolivia paying as an indemnity for that transfer 
$5,000,000 silver. If this cession should be effected, Chili should advance 
Ber ovni frontier north of Cameron^ to Vitor, from the sea up to the frontier 
which * actually separates that district from Bolivia. Chili also pled^d 
herself to use her utmost endeavour, either separately or jointly with Bolivia, 
to obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she bound herself 

cede to Bolivia the roadstead (caleia) of Vitor or another analogous one. 
and $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary protocols to this treaty stipulated 
that the port to be ceded must “fully satisfy the present and future* require- 
ments” of the commerce of Bolivia. 

On May 23rd, 1895, further treaties of peace and commerce were simed 
with Chili^ but the provisions with regard to the cession of a seaport to Bcmvia 
still remam unfulfilled. During those ten years of recovery on the part of 
Bolivia from the effects of the war the presidency was held by Doctor Pacheco, 
who succeeded Campero, and held office for the full term ; by Doctor Aniceto 
Arce, who held it until 1892 ; and by Doctor Mariano Baptista, his successor. 
In 1896 Doctor Severo Alonso became president, and during his tenure of 
office diplomatic relations were resumed with Great Britain, Senor Aramayo 
being sent to London as minister plenipotentiary in July, 1897. As an 
outcome of his mission an extradition treaty was concluded with Great Britain 
in March, 1898. 

In December an attempt was made to pass a law creating Sucre the per- 
petual capital of the republic. Until this time Sucre had taken its turn with 
La Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro. La Paz rose in open revolt. On January 
17th of the following year a battle was fought some forty niiled from La 
Paz between the insurgents and the government forces, in which the latter 
were defeated with the loss of a colonel and forty- tluee men. Colonel Pando, 
the insurgent leader, having gained a strong following, marched upon Oruro, 
and entered that town on April 11th, 1899, after complet^ defeatii^ the 
government troops. Doctor Severo Alonso took refuge in Chilian territory : 
and ofl October 26th Colonel Pando was elected constitutional president and 
iormed a government. 

Peace and prosperity for Bolivia, as well as for the two republics w^ 
whose fortunes her own we so closely allied, depend mainly on the question 
of her seaboard, in which Chili and Peru are also concerned, beingdefinitely 
settled, and, with it, the question of boundary. In October, 1901, Tacna and 
Arica had not yet been invited to declare by plebiscite their willingness to 
becomeChilian territory. (Aili still waited the final settlement of her frontiqf 
with^^ru, and Bolivia was still without her seaport. The feeling of aus- 
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ptOBe, engendered by the unoertuntr <rf the situation, had led to some show 
elui^tiaioe on the part of CSiiii, who seined diq> 08 ed to press for the lepti- 
misauon of her porition on idiat was formerly Bolivian territory before the 
way had been cleared towards providing Bolivia with a oompensati^ access 
to the sea,« In 1904 Bolivia agr^ to recosmise the soverei^ty of (£Ui over 
the Pacific littoral in consideration of Chui’s assuming certam war claims 
and agreeing to construct a railroad from Tacna to La Paz. In the same 
year in return for $10,000,000 Bolivia gave up to Brazil her claims to the 
Acre district.^ 


ECUADOR 

After the old Spanish province of Quito had broken away from the repub- 
lic of Colombia (18^) and had constituted itself into the independent republic 
of Ecuador the history of the country alternated between revolution and 
reaction. Flores himself, the leader of the conservatives, managed m keep 
in power for fifteen years. 

At the time when the reactionary movement was triumphing in Europe 
the clerical party in Ecuador gained a temporary victory, but it was of short 
duration. 11*6 threatening attitude of the government of New Granada 
raMS the supremacy to the opposition. A junta constituted in Guayaqml 
declared the president Naboa to be deposed, and brought about his capture 
and exile. General Jo84 Maria Urbina, the radical leader, now [1852] took the 
helm as president and dictator, and established his seat in Guayaquil.!* 

In 1834 General Flores' term of office as president expired, and Rocafuerte 
was elected; Flores' himself was appointed commander-in-chief of the repub- 
lican forces. In January, 1835, the liberal army [under Flores] was routed 
and put to flight. 

Rocafuerte convoked an assembly in Ambato, which elected him presi- 
dent in June, 1835 ; the same assembly confirmed the appointment of Flores 
as reneralisrimo. / 

^e next twenty-five years were filled with disputes between liberals 
and conservatives. The only events of importance were the adoption of a 
penal code in 1837, the recomition of the independence of Ecuador by Spain 
in 1841, a convention with England for the abolition of slavery in 1847, and 
the adoption of the decimal system in 1858.<> 

In 1861 a newly elected national assembly gave the presidency to Moreno. 
From that time on the conservatives remained in power for several years, 
and Moreno, a scholarly man of mathematical and historical knowledge, 
who understood various languages, took advantage of the peace to increase 
commerce and general prospenty. But the democrats nourished a deep 
hatred against him and worked continually for his downfall. However, 
it was not until the war broke out between Peru and Spain that Moredfi was 
no longer able to maintain his place After a hotly contested election,* 
Geronimo Carrion was chosen president of Ecuador (May 1st, 1865). He. 
too, belonged to the conservative parly, but followed a different policy and 
entered the alliance of Peru and Chih against the former mother country 
1866).^ In 1869, however, Moreno was re-elected, this tSne for a term of 
rix years. 

• p Fknes had lust rigned a treaty of peace mth Rocafuerte, wbo as liberal luillf bad 
defeated him the previoiiB year.] 
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Moreno diowed himsdf reacti<mary and intensely devoted to the deilcal. 
party. Nevertheless, in 1875, he was re-elect^ for a third term, no doubt 
because of the perfect governmental control of Sections. On the 14th of 
August, just before his inauguration, he was assassinated by three fnivate 
^lismies among his own political following. The party of the administration 
broke into thim factions, which were easily defeated, perhaps with a show of 
force, by the liberal candidate^ Antonio Borrero. 

The new president acted with too much moderation and too great friend- 
liness towards the clerical party to satisfy the radicals, and under the lead 
of General Veintemilla they revolted in Guayajjuil, and in 1876 formed a 
provisional government with Veintemilla as provisional president. 

In October, 1882, a revolution broke out against Veintemilla, in which 
moderate liberals, conservatives, and clericals joined. In May of the follow- 
ing year Antonio Flores, son of General and President Flores, landed in Eciub- 
dor and joined the insurgents in the siege of Guayaquil, which resulted in the 
capture of the city on July 9th. Veintemilla escaped to Peru. A conven- 
fton^ meeting in October, adopted the constitution of 1861 and elected Jos4 
Maria ^Placido Caamano provisional president. General Alfaro, leader of 
the liberals, occupied the northern cities of Ecuador. On the 17th of February, 
1884, Caamaflo was proclaimed president. Liberal revolutions continued to 
disturb the country for a period ; but meeting with no success the movement 
died a natural death. An attempt was made to assassinate the president, 
but it was unsuccessful. 

Little of inmortance occurred in the next ten years. In 1887 the boundary 
dispute with Peru was referred to the queen of Spain for arbitration. In 
1888 Antonio Flores was elected president to succeed Caamano. The follow- 
ing year the ecclesiastical tithe was abolished, but set export tariffs were 
reserved to the church. In September of the same year Chinese immigration 
was abolished. 

In 1891 a new tariff went into effect with most duties increased and with 


a special ad valorem duty of 20 or 26 per cent, to raise interest, and a sinking 
fund for the national debt. In June, 1892, Flores was succeeded by Luis 
Cordero, a moderate liberal. The foreign debt was scaled down more than 
60 per cent., from £2,000,000 and more to £750,000. 

in 1895 the Japanese government, on the eve of its war with China, bought 
from Ecuador the Esmeralda, a cruiser purchased the year before from Chili. 
The sordidness and corruption of the government of Ecuador in this transac- 
tion aroused general disgust, of which General Elroy Alfaro, the radical leader, 
took instant advantage bv invading the countiy. Cordero resigned April 
24th, and was succeeded by the first vice-president or designado, Vicente 
Salazar. But the government was everywhere beaten; Alfaro occupied 
Guayaquil in June and formed a provisional government there, took Riob^ba 
after a desperate fight, and September 1st entered Quito with practicaUy 
no opposition. On October 28th he was made supreme chief of the republic. 
The ^ar following, the national convention meeting at Guayaquil vo^ 
fireUgious freedom for the first time, making Alfaro president, and decreeing 
the issue of a gold currency. 

In 1897 the constitution was again lamended, and a little later the foreign 
debt was taken over by the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad Company, an 
American corporation. A coinage law passed providing for the adration 
of the gold standard November 4th, 1900. In IWl General Leonidas Plaza 
becaoK president and in 1905 was succeeded by Lizardo Garcia. In Januai^ 
and Ecuador acreed to arbitrate all disputes between them. 
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ARGENTINA 

A general congress of the La Plata states, convened in 1824, adopted a 
new constitution, which gave Buenos Ayres the control of foreign affaire. 
On February 2na, 1825, a commercial treaty was signed with Great Britain. 
On Decemb^ 24th, 1826, a strong centralist constitution was voted, but 
was not adopted by all the provinces. Bivadayia was elected president. 
In this same year Argentina made war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental, 
which was finally recognized by each as the independent state Uruguay. 
Li 1827 Rivadavia abdicated because of the ill-success of the centralist con- 
stitution, and on August 27th of the following year Argentina formed an 
alliance with Brazil and Uruguay for purposes of international peace. In 
1829 Rosas, the gtrecho-leader of the federalists, effected the adoption of a 
federalist constitution, and became governor of Buenos Ayres and supreme 
head of the confederation. ^ 

In August, 1830, he received dictatorial powers for two years. ^ this 
year France protested through her consul against French citizens being 
obliged to render Argentina military service. The next twelve years saw 
the steady increase of Rosas’ power. Then the tide turned. The story of 
Urquiza’s rebellion and Rosas’ downfall has been told in the history of 
Unwuay. (te May 1st, 1853, at Santa F^ a constitution was adopted modelled 
on that df the United States of North America. Parana was made temporary 
cajntal until Buenos Ayres should accept the constitution. Urquiza was 
chosen first president. In 1859 Buenos Ayres sent an army against the 
federal government, which was defeated at Cepeda, October 23ra, by Urquiza, 
who seized the dty and forced it to join the confederacy. 

In 1861 Derqui, Urquiza’s successor, was deposed after being defeated, 
September 17th, at Pavon, by Mitre of the Buenos Ayres party, being sus- 
pect of hostility to the provincial governments. The federalist consti- 
tution was abolished and a centralised government begun. Mitre became 
provifflonal pretident in May, 1862, and in October entered on a regular term 
of ax years. The government then assumed some stability, and the country 
made ^at industrial advances. In 1864 Great Britain and Armntina 
referred to the preadent of Chili the case of losses to Great Britain through 
an Argentine decree forbidding vessels from Montevideo to enter the ports 
of Argentina, and on May 4th, 1865, Argentina joined Uruguay and Brazil 
with a formal treaty of alliance to suppress Loprez, the Paraguayan dictator, 
who invaded Argentina, and occupied Correntes, April 13th. Mitre held 
the supreme command in this war for two years. In 1868 Sarmiento suc- 
ceeded Mitre as president, and Argentina no longer played an important part 
in the Paraguayan War. Sarmiento was a civihan, the “schoolmaster preti- 
dent,” and Argentina took a remarkable industrial start, due partly to the 
trade of the Brazilian army, and partly to Sarmiento’s policy of encouijiging 
immigration, commerce, agriculture, and education. In 1870 a caudillo 
revolt in Entire Rios, led by Lopez Jordan, resulted in the capture and murder • 
of Urquiza. 

By the terms of the Paraguayan <Peace, Argentina and Brazil, though 
victorious^ agreed to the arbitration of their dispute. A decision in favour 
of Argentina was rendered by the Chilian preadent in the case with Great 
Britain, pending since 1864. In 1872 the ^t Argentine coal deposits were 
d^covered. Avellaneda was elected president in 1874. The financial coition 
<a the country was bad, because of the heavy expenses of the Para^ywi 
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war aad the fact of the revenue beiiw limited by import taxes. On Febniaiy 
3rd, 1876, the boundary die^te with Paraguay was referred to the preadent 
of ihe United States for armtration. In 1877 a stamp tax was introduced, 
the hi^ tai^ havingjnaduall^ killed import trade and with it the govern- 
ment’s sole income. The frontier dispute with Paraguay was decided against 
Ai^gentina on Novemter 12th, 1878. 

1880, after a brief and bitter <avil war between the Buenos Ayres party 
and Boca’s followers, Boca tecame preadent; the city of Buenos Ayres 
was separated from the province of the same name and put under federal 
control. On July 23rd, 1881, a convention was signed between CMU and 
Argentina, arranging the Patagonian boundary. Argentina bonds tot 
readied par in December. In 1883 the currency was made convertiUe, 
the old paper dollar notes being exchangeable for four cents gold. At the 
same time great government loans were floated. A financial panic resulted 
from the government loans still unfloated and from the constriction of the 
money market following specie resumption. On January 16th the natkinal 
ftirrency was declared legal tender and the panic subsided. In tide year 
Argennne expeditions exjmored Patagonia, and the next year there were gold 
discoveries in Argentine Patagonia. Roca was succeeded by his brother-in- 
law, Juarez Celman. 

* Administrative dishonesty during the next three years resulted in an 
alarming financial condition, wd necessitated the resignation of Cdman. 
He was succeeded by Pellegrini, who effected no reforms. In 1891* the dis- 
order became so grave that martial law was proclaimed. The foUowing year 
the powerful vote of the liberal opposition to the government was forcibly 
suppressed, and Saenz Pefia, the administration candidate, was elected. In 
1894 the president’s influence waned, and the opposition made great gains 
in the concessional elections of March 25th. A sudden fall in the price of 
agriculture products and excesave importation forced up the price of c^d 
to a premium of 320. In 1895 the president resigned.^ Vxce-Preadent 
Uriburu succeeded him for the unexpired term, and immediately proclaimed 
an amnesty. On April 17th, 1896, a protocol was agn®^ referring the Pata- 
gonian dispute with Chili to the arbitration of the British government. 

In 1898 Roca, leader of the nationalist party and of the provinces as 
against the capital, was elected president and took office in October. New 
internal duties were voted, and it was proposed to realize on the national 
railroads by their sale or lease. In 1899 the Puna of Atacama dispute was 
settled by the arbitration of the United States minister at Buenos Awes. In 
the autumn of 1900 Argentina entered into an eniente with Brazil, Peru, and 
Bolivia for the purpose of withstanding Chilian aggression. In 1901 a “Unifi- 
cation Bill,” aimed to consolidate the national indebtedn^, niet with great 
popular opposition, and was withdrawn. Soon after this ChiU quarrelled 
with Argentina over Ultima Esperanza. On November 20th, 19^, King 
Edward made the award in tlie boundary dispute with Chili, giving Chifi 
nearly 60 per cent, of the disputed territory, but to Argentina nearly all the 
•fertile soil. In 1904 Manuel Quintana became president. 


URUGUAY 

The constituent assembly met at Montevideo, July 18th, 1830, declared 
the constitution drafted in* the former year, and elected Fructuoso Rivera 
at. Two years later Bivera was sharply attacked by the blanc(ft. 
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Moiitevideo was seised Iqr them in the presideat’s absence, but soon retaken, 
tlie dvil war thus be^pm lasted two years. The oolorados were successful in 
this civil war, but Onbe, formerly a follower of Bivera, leader of the blaacos, 
was elected president. 

From 1835 to 1851 Uruguay was tom between two factions, (me of which 
desired, one of which oppo^ the incorporation of Uruguay into the Aigm- 
tine Gcmfederation. Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, led the Argentine 
party, and Oribe united with him. Rivera led the opposition and was for a 
time successful, but in 1841-1842 he suffered reverses. In 1843 Oribe 
began the nine years’ aege of Montevideo. Suarez became acting president. 
In 1845 English and French fleets intervened against Rosas at a moment 
eiien his victory seemed assured. His next reverse was the defection of 
one of his best generals, Urquiza, governor of Entre Bios. Entre Bios became 
a separate state, and m 1^1 Urauiza led an alliance between Entre Bios, 
Oornentes, the Unitarians, the Colorados, and Brazil. This alliance com- 
pelled the surrender of Rosas at Montevideo, and again defeated him in the 
great Imttle of Monte-Caseros. , * 

After several governmental crises Flores became preadent in 1854. A 
strong oppoffltion to him had grown up within the eolorado party. Revolution 
followed, compelling his reo^ation. In 1857 Oribe died, and this was ^ 
signal for disorder to begin agtdn. In the first week of January, 1858, Diaz 
a^ his troops occupied Montevideo, and chose Freire president, but this 
revolutionary government was crushed. Freire and twenty-four officers were 
executed. 

In April, 1863, Flores returned from Argentina with an Argentine fol- 
lowing, and was quickly joined by the colorados. Brazil recognised Flores 
as president, but Uruguay, now in the hands of Flores, joined Brazil in 
mamg war on Paraguay. Brazilian troops entered Uruguay October 12th. 
On the 20th of February, 1865, a convention signed at La Union ^ve Flores 
complete control. On May 1st, by the entente with Argentina, the Triple Alli- 
ance was formed against Paraguay. The withdrawal of Flores from active 
participation in the war with Paraguay, however, practically removed Uruguay 
from the struggle. The president’s home administration in this year did 
much to advance the country’s industrial condition. On February 19th of the 
following year, 1868, the president was assassinated — probably as the result of 
a bianco plot. Three days afterwards Manuel Flores, a brother of the presi- 
dent, who acted as provisional executive, was killed, as were also twenty- 
one more Colorado leaders. Nevertheless, the machinery of government 
remained with the colorados, who elected as president one of their number, 
Lawrence Battle. 


During the succeeding seven years there were constant struggles between 
the blancos and the colorados. On March Isi, 1873, Ellauiy was elected 
preeddent. As the result of the friction between him and the legislature, 
president left the country on January 15th, whereupon Pedro Varela, 
viee-preddent in Ellaury’s administration, succeeded him. Varela’s financial 
policy was flagrantly corrupt, and as a result there was a general rising against 
nim. GenenQ Latorre, a Colorado, who deposed Ellaury and replaced him 
with Varela, led the opposition, and en the 10th of March, 1876, Latorre 
was made provinonal president — ^practically dictator — tly* following year 
becoming president. He introduced rigid economy, and proposed refunding 
the national debt at 6 per cent., instead of 12 per cent. His strict adminis- 
tmtion roused oppomtion, and in 1880 he reogned. General Maximo Santos 
beciune prerident in 1882. Santos won hatrra through his corrupt adminis- 
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tratioii, and after being wounded by an nawwin he dad the oountiy, and 
was Bucoeeded bv his enemy, Maximo Taies. 

Herrera y Obes, prime minister, holding the portfolio of the interior, 
was the actual administrative head of Tajes’ government. A national hantr 
was founded in 1887, with a capital of $10,0(X),000, and on July 18th, 1888, 
the first South American international congress met at Montevideo. The 
6 per cent, bonds of the government, amount^ to $21,276,800, were con- 
verted to 4 per cent, bonds by the issue in London during August of 
$20jp00,000 of bonds at 82}. 

in March, 1890, Julio Herrera y Obes became president. In June of 
the same year the government negotiated a loan of $10,000,000 frmn the 
BuingBj to avert threatened financial panic, and in the next month, afta 
the national bank had suspended specie payment, the government unsue* 
cessfully attempted to make the notes of the bank legal currencv for six 
months; but the co-operation of the business men of Montevideo m favour 
of gold payments drove the bank-notes out of use. Early in October, at the 
brimrs of the president, who was practically supreme, the legitiature voted 
the cdnsolidation of the external debt and the reduction of the interest rate 
to 3} per cent. 

In 1894 Herrera y Obes' administration drew to a close, with general 
(Uscontent on account of his extravagance and his complete control of the 
legislative machinery. On March 21st Borda was chosen representative 
of the administration, but was pledged to economy — ^a pledge he (lived 
to through the year. But Borda was clearl}r in the hands of corrupt 
advisers, and by 1896 had lost popularity. His term was Med witii the 
uproar of a bianco revolution. On August 25th, 1897, he was assasdnated.^ 
His place was taken by the vice-president, Juan Luis Cuestas, who, thou^d* 
formerly a violent Colorado, immediately negotiated with the blancos, and 
on September 10th secured peace by granting them all they asked, notar 
bly electoral reforms and a minority representation. Cuestas openly 
opposed the presidential candidacy of Herrera y Obes, and, after an attempt 
to abduct the president, this leader of the opposition was arrested and 
exiled. 

At the beginning of 1898 President Cuestas declared himself dictator, 
and on February 10th dissolved the government and convoked an assonbly 
of notables or cotmcil of state. A military revolt on July 4th of the same 
year in favour of Herrera y Obes occasioned a sharp and bloody stninle in 
Montevideo ; but it proved unsuccessful and the enterprise was aban^ned. 
The year passed without a presidential election, Cuestas occupying the office 
of provisional governor. In February, 1899, Cuestas formally resigned and 
was constitutionally elected president in March. In the elections of 1900 the 
blancos won enough senatorial seats to put the colorados in the minority. 

In 1901 a “scientific congress” of the Latin-American countries met 
in Montevideo and urged international arbitration. Chili alone refused to 
agr^ to this motion. In the same year President Cuestas utilised dooMstie 
> capital for internal improvements, notably the harbour of Montevideo. 
An electoral agreement was effected (with some difficulty) between the two 
(Mirties. Two years later Jos4 Ordonez, a leader of the liberid Colorado fae- 
ti<Hi, and so a mmipathiser with Cuestas, was chosen president. 

In 1904 a oan^rous revolutionary movement assumed threateifing 
proportions, but was suppressed, after some difficulty, by the government 
tro^ iuded by the natiohal guard. In 1905 the government agreed to 
proposals for important railway extensions. * 
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PARAGUAY 

The people still feared Francia, even after he was dead, as an evil demon. 
His secretary, Patifio, attempted to carry on his masters government and 
formed a junta, which put him in prison, where he hanged himself. 

On January 23rd, 1841, the people deposed the junta and put in power 
a triumvirate, almost immediately superseded by Alonso, commandante 
l^enerale, and his secretary, Carlos Antonio Lopez. The real power was 
in Lopez’s hands. The consular government passed sane thou^ crude 
laws, and proclaimed that the children of all slaves bom after mat year 
would become free in 1867. When the consular term expired in 1844 Lopez 
was elected by congress pre«dent for ten years, with practically dictatorial 
powers. In this year Rosas in Buenos Ayres forbade Paraguayan vessels 
to siul to the sea. The year following Paraguay was opened to outside in> 
fluence and foreigners were declared free from military service. * 

In 1857 Lopez was re-elected, this time for life, with the privifege of 
naming his successor. On September 10th, 1862, the elder Lopez died, 
and his place was taken immediately by Francisco ^lano Lopez. 

Lopez, on August 30th, 1864, claiming to be protector of the equilibriunf 
of La Plata, ordered Brazil to withdraw her armed interference in behalf 
of Flores^ revolution in Uruguay, and followed this order by a show of force, 
thus provoking war, for which Lopez made elaborate preparations through- 
out me year. In December the Paraguayan forces occupied the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso. Lopez crossed the Argentine province of Corri- 
entes so as to overrun Rio Grande, and thus drew Argentina into the con- 
federation against him. Uruguay and Brazil formally became members 
of the alliance on May 1st, the three powers agreeing to overtluow the gov- 
ernment of Paraguay, which declared war on March 18th. 

The war ended in the complete ruin of the countiy. On March 1st, 
1870, in a skirmish at Aquidaban, Lopez was killed. Cirilo Rivarola was 
elected president. In 1872 Rivarola resigned, and Jovollanos took his place. 
On March 27th the treaty of peace with Brazil was ratified, the claims made 
against Brazil and Argentina were relinquished. In 1874 Juan Bautista 
Gill became president. At this time the republic was listed as bankrupt in 
Europe. 

In 1876 payment of interest on the home loan was resumed, and coffee 
planting began to be an important industry. The Brazilian army of occupa- 
tion was withdrawn on June 22nd, and a frontier dispute with Argentina 
referred to the president of the United States foi arbitration. On April 
12th, 1877, President Gill and his brother, minister of finance, were assas- 
nnated. Bareiro was made president, and was succeeded by Caballero. 

In 1885 the government negotiated for the settlement of the national 
debt as held by British bondholders. On November 28th, 1886, (Weral 
Patricio Escobar was made president, and commercial treaties were signed , 
with Great Britain and Germany. Juan G. Gonzalez entered office as presi- 
dent November 25th, 1890. In 1892 th^ovemment ceased to pay the coupons 
on its bonds. Two years later President Gonzalez was seized and deported 
to Buenos Ayres. A new arrangement was made for pacing the national 
debt. In 1898 Emilio Aceval became president, and was succeeded in 1902 
by Juan Ezeurra. In December, 1904, Sefior Ottarra was elected presi^nt, 
a&d two years later he was succeraed by General Ferreya.^ 



CHAPTER VI 


MEXICO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In none of the Spanish possessions at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuiy was the necessity of a radical and sovereign change more keenly felt 
than in New Spain — to-day the republic of Mexico. For reasons which we 
will not examine here, and which belong rather to the domain of the philoso- 
pher and statisticiim than to that of the historian, all the evils connected 
with Spanish administration in America were united in this country, in wMch 
the line of demarcation between the two classes of society — the privileged 
and the exploited — ^was also more clearly marked. The latter class and the 
more important one, although formed of heterogeneous elements, was com- 
posed of what might be called the indigenous Mexican [creole] and of the 
popular elements; it made common cause with the natives of the coimtry, 
not through sympathy or because it understood their needs, but because, 
although mlonging in greater part to the conquering race, it was kept out of 
the public offices and hence became confounded with the conquered, identi- 
fying itself with them and thus preparing the work of common vengeance. 

Tne other class included, besides what might be called the official class, 
the authorities ^d the employees of the public administration of the coloiw — 
mostly of Spanish origin — a certain aristocracy which had been created at 
the time of the conquest of Mexico, after the model of that nobility which 
the conquering races had formed in Spain: the higher clergy, bishops, dig- 
nitaries, and prelates, the large landholders, chief inerchante, etc. The 
growing aversion, the mutual defiances and deep enmities which separated 
the individuals of the one class from the other, manifested themselves on the 
one hand in an inexorable war and in protests imprint^ with threate and 
maledictions, and on the other hand in continual severities and in an insult- 
ing defiance. • • 

From the year 1789, in which the first conspiracy against the mother 
country — a sparll which was a precursor of the storm soon to break— was 
denounced to the viceroy, Don Miguel Jos6 de Aranza, down to the pro- 
mulgation in 1^7 of the oanstitution and of the laws of reform which com- 
pleted it, Mexico may be considered as in a state of permanent warfdle, 
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fometiines fordgn, more often eivU| but almost always disastoous and san- 
goiutiy. 

As we have already said, it was under the vioo4oyalty Aransa that 
the first symptoms of rebellion against the royal power were manifested in 
New Spain. However, their first revohitioolt^ movement, so raindlv dis- 
oovered and suppressed, was speedily reawaH^ed under the rule of Don 
Pedro de Qariiwy. Later, in 1809, a new eonspiracy was <£seovered at 
Mor^, and finally, in 1810, under the ^vemorship of Don Prandsoo Voiagas, 
there broke out at Dolores the great msurrection from n^oh Mexioanj^e- 
p^denoe was to emerge^ and which had for its leader HJdtdjgo, curate 9 that 
same town of Dolores, m the state of Guanajuato.^ mdugo, a mair^sble 
in his intentions, although perhaps not seeing clearly the scope and the final 
end of his imdertaking, kindled a civil war than which history can hardly 
slmw a more terrible one. The storm of revolt raged fiercely throufdr tito 
lanrf and soon carried away with it all classes of sodety in its comusing vortex, 
destroying and deranging the old order of things and creating new only with 
difficulty.® • 

Ihe creoles mded with the Spanish government. Hidalgo, who hafl soon 
an immense force with him, took Guanajuato by storm, and occupied Valla- 
dolid, whence he advanced over the table-land of Toluca to that of Tenochtit- 
lan. The Spanish governor sent a small corps against him, which was defeatecf 
by Hidalgo on the 30th of October at Las Cruces, a pass in the chain which 
separates the table-lands of Tenochtitlan and Toluca. But notwithstanding 
tins victory, Hidalgo retreated, and eight days afterwards was in his turn 
defeated by Calleja. Hidalgo retired to Valladolid and Guadalajara, and 
in tile ndghbourhood of the last-mentioned town he was again defeated, and 
soon afterwards taken prisoner and shot. 

In the mean time the whole coimtry had risen in insurrection, and many 
leaders began to act separately. The most remarkable among them was 
Dmi Jos4 Maria Morelos, who with great activity, talents, and success main- 
tained the southern provinces in rebellion against the governor and formed 
a junto, or central government, which in September, 1811, assembled in the 
town of Zitacuaro, in the state of Michoacan. But that town was soon 
afterwards taken by Calleja, and the junta were dispersed. Calleja, however, 
was soon obli^d to march against Morelos, who had penetrated into the 
table-land of Tenochtitlan from the south. He was attacked by Calleja 
in the town of Cuantla y Amilpas, and after defending himself for nearly 
three months with great skill and gallantry, he abandoned that place 
and took Oajaca. 

The junta was now increased by new members, and tmder the title of 
the “national assembly” it declared the indepenuence of Mexico on the 
13th of November, 1813. But after that event Morelos had less success 
in his daring enterprises, and in November, 1815, he was taken prisoner, 
conducted to Mexico, and shot. Many of lus companions-in-arms maintained 
the conflict for some time, but they md not act in concert with one another. 
espedaHy after one of them, Terto, had dissolved the congress, which had 
be^ transferred from Oajaca to Tehuacan, in the state of Puebla. The 
viceroy, Venegas, supported by the rajlantry and skill of Calleja, destroyed 
Bucceseively the anmes of these chiefs^ so that when Don Javier hOna, the 
famous Spanish guerilla chief, landed m Mexico, in 1817, the fortune m the 
insurgents was at so low an ebb that he was unable to restore thdr cause and 
he perished in the attempt. The country gradually became more tranauil, 
and in 1820 it was restored neariy to the same degree of order whidi it nad 
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enjoyed before 1808, to which fortunate results the of the new vice* 

roy^Apodaca, materially contributed. 

The events which occurred in Spam in the beginning of 1820 suddenly 
changed the aspect of affaire.MWd deprived Spain oi the most valuable of her 
possesfidons in Ameri^, which it had regainea at the cost of much blood 
treasure. The Spaniards ^d the creol^, who had formerly made ftnmmmi 
causCi were now divided into two parties, royalists and constitutionalists. 
Apodaca, who inclined to the former party, wished to overthrow the con- 
stitutim of Mexico, and chose for his mstrument Don Agustto de Iturbide, 
a youwi^^^^> bom in the province of Valladolid, of respectable but not wealthy 
parents. He had distinguished himself in the battle of Las Cruces, and 
always shown great attachment to the Spanish party. Iturbide had about 
eight hmdred men under his command, when, on the 24th of Febmary, 1821. 
at the little town of Iguala, on the road from Mexico to Acapulco, he isstira 
a proclamation which, since that time, has been called the Flan of Iguala. 
Ite object was to conciliate all parties. It was to establish the independence 
OI Meifico and still to preserve its union with Spain. To effect this, the 
crown of Mexico was to be offered to the king of Spain, and in case of his 
refusal, to one of his brothers, Don Carlos or Don Francisco de Paulo, provided 
they would consent to reside in the country. 

^ough Iturbide had certainly exceeded the powers which he had received 
from Apodaca, the viceroy, seeing that this proposal met the wii^es of most 
persons, took no step to crush Iturbide, and the Spaniards of the capital, 
alarmed at this delay, deposed him, and placed Don Francisco Novella at the 
head of affairs. But the disorders whicn always attend such violent changes 
gave Iturbide time to unite his troops with those of Guerrero, the only insurgent 
chief still existing in the country, and to bring over to his party all the western 
and northern provinces. Before the month of July the whole country recog- 
nised his authority, with the exception of the capital, in which Novella hw 
shut himself up with all the European troops. At this moment he received 
intell^ence of the arrival at Vera Cruz of the new constitutional viceroy 
Don Juan O’Donoju. Iturbide hastened to the coast, obtained an inter- 
view with O^Donoju, and persuaded him to accept the Plan of Iguala as 
an armistice and final settlement, if it should oe approved in Spain. 
This is called the Treaty of Cordova, from the place where it was 
made. 

Iturbide thus got possession of the capital, where a junta and regency 
were established, but in such a form that all power remained in the hands 
of Iturbide. By a decree of the cortes, dated the 13th of February, 
1822, the Treaty of Cordova was declared to be illegal, null, and void, and 
Iturbide, who had the power in his hands, and a great number of ad- 
herents, found no difficulty in ascending the throne. The army declared 
him emperor of Mexico on the 18th of May, 1822, and he took the title 
of Au^stin I. He was acknowledged by the Mexican congress, which had 
been opened on the 24th of February; but a struggle for power soon arose 
between Iturbide and the congress, which the emperor terminated by difih 
solving the assembly, in the same manner as Cromw^ dissolved the 
Long Parliament. On t6e same day h8 formed a new legislative assembly, 
composed of persons favourable to his wishes and intentions. But he 
had not skill enough to reconcile his companions in arms to these changes. 
Several generals declared aggdnst his proceedings, and prepared for rasost- 
ance. •Iturbide, terrified at the storm which was ready to burst on all sides^ 
called together the old congress, abdicated in March, ^823, and went to 
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Bwooie, whoDoe, however, he retomed to Mexico in 1824. He had' been out- 
lawed by the congress, and up(m lancfing on the coast he was shot at Padilla, 
in Tamaulipas. 

Mexico was thus left without a regular form of goveixunent, or even a 
constitution, affairs being mana^ provisionally by Bravo, Victoria, and 
Negmte. But on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution unita^ the sixteen 
oiipnal states into a federal republic was prodaimed by a natimuti canwn- 
tion after a session of fourteen months. The first congress aasemUed at 
Mexico (January Ist, 1825), and installed General Victoria as preddent of the 
nation. 

With the exception of some discontents occasioned by f/rommciamenlos 
of Robato, Padre, Arenas, and others, Victoria’s {^ministration was aicour* 
aging to the friends of republicanism, until his term of office had nearly 
i^dred. All parties had then merged into two, the Escocezes and Yorldnos, 
or Scotch and York parties — the first strongly opposed to republicanism, 
the second in favour of it. In December, 1827, General Bravo placed hiip- 
self at the head of the Scotch party, and marched against the pnsddent, 
Init he was defeated by the latter and oanidied. In the succeeding dection, 
however, the Escocezes elected their presidential candidate, Gomez Pedraza, 
by a majority of two votes. _ The exasperated republicans were not disp(»(Ml 
to submit to this defeat with a good grace, and even before Pedraza was 
installed, Santa Anna marched against mm with a smaU force. The Indians 
flocked to the standard of the insurgents, and on the 4th of December, 1^8, 
a pionunciamento was issued in favour of Guerrero, the president’s political 
(uqxment. The city of Mexico was rifled, and Pedraza compelled to fly to 
the United States. Immediately after, congress declared in favour of Guer- 
rero for president and Bustamante for vice-president. The latter act was 
rpost unfortunate. The new administration had scarcely gone into operation 
mien the vice-president raised an army, induced Santa Arma to join him, 
overthrew Guerrero, and seized the government. Not long after (September 
11th, 1829), Santa Anna broke the remaining Spanish influence in Mexico, 
by the victory of Barradas. 

Guerrero was executed by order of the government in 1831, and in the 
following year Santa Anna took up arms agamst Bustamante. After various * 
Bucoesses, he induced the president to permit the recall of Pedraza, who was 
inunediately elevated to ms former di^ty, and served out his term of office. 
At its expiration. May 15tb, 1833, Santa Anna was elected to succeed him. 

Santa Anna’s ene^ or character and skill as a general were known and 
dreaded throughout Mexico ; but he was subjected to the same dangers from 
insurrections, declarations, and other symptoms of discontent as his pre- 
decessors had been. The most fonnidable to the constitution was the Plan 
of Tuluco, substituting a central for a federal republic, abolishing tire in- 
diyidu^ty of the states, and constituting the chief magistrate a military 
chieftain. It gave rise to the Texan revolution, during nmich the pijcsident 
inarched into the disaffected department, and, after alternate success and 
disaster, was entirely defeated and taken prisoner at San Jacinto. On r#> 
tuniing from the United States, he found his influence destroyed, and retired 
to his farm at Mai^ de Clavo. Dfiring his absence and retirement affairs 
were conducted b^ Sarragan, Coro, and Bustamante. 

Thie insurrection of Alexia, in 1838, afforded the first opportumty for 
Santa Anna to reappear in public Ufe. The yisuigents were defeated, and 
theb leader was put to death. The blockade of \^ta Cruz by ^e Fr^ch, 
during the ensuing winter, was another step towards regaining popularity. 
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He there leefirved a sevetB wound in the It®, which rendered aznimtiitioQ 
neoeesary ; but thie miechance he knew well how to appropriate to his owa 
benefit. In 18^ the difficulties between France and luxico were settled by 
Britirii arintiatioa, Mexico paying an indemnity of 600,000 piastres. Sbnta 
Anna became actum I»e8ident.o 

Hi July. 1840, Urrea attempted to overthrow the government, but was 
defeated; but one year after, VaJentia, Lombidini, ^aman, Paredes, and 
Santa Anna pronounced against Bustamante. This revolution was one of 
the most fearful of all that have distracted Mexico since the da}^ of the viceroys. 
Ihe armies fought more than a month in the streets of the capital, after whuffi 
it was subjected to bombardment. The president was finally overthrown, 
and Santa Anna inaumrated military dictator (January 1st, 1841). 

The dictator held his power with great firmness until 1843, when he 
ordered Paredes to be arrested at Tula, in consequence of his having joined 
Valencia in a proposed insurrection. This measure incensed the friends of 
Paredes, and they collected in small parties preparatory to revolting. The 
dictatAr then changed his policy, and invited the general to accept me gov* 
ernment of Sonora and Sinaloa. ^ 

This, however, was ineffectual, and, leaving Canalizo at the capital, Santa 
Anna marched against the insurgents. A civU war was the consequence. 
This was ended by the indiscreet zeal of Canalizo, who, on the 2nd of December, 
1844, closed the sitting of congress, and declared Santa Anna supremeWctatw. 
Incensed at this act, uic peope and army rose en moise, imprisoned Canalizo, 
and caused Henera to be proclaimed president by congress. Santa Anna 
was left almost entirely alone, nnd, after the most violent efforts at the head 
of'a small force, he was taken prisoner After long deliberation, congress con- 
demne^Wm to perpetual exile. In June, 1845, be embarked for mvana, in 
company with his wife, nephew, and a few friends. 


WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Congress now proclaimed a general amnesty and passed a vote recogniring 
the ind^ndence of Texas, on condition of its not becoming a part of the 
United States. This state of quiet was of short duration, ^e separation 
of Texas from the parent government was, of all measures, the most unpopular 
in Mexico; and soon Paredes, aided by Arista, was in arms against Herrera. 
The latter was deposed, Paredes assumed the reins of government, and the 
United States minister was ordered from the country. _ In the ensuing war 
Paredes marched with the army to the north, leaving the management 
of affairs in the hands of General Bravo. His efforts were attended with 
uninterrupted misfortune, and the nation again turned its gaze towards Santa 
Anna, as the only one capable of retrieving its disasters. Vera Cruz and other 
cities declared for him, and General Salas, assuming provisional authority, 
mprisoned Paredes, and invited Santa Amia to return. He arrived at Vera 
Cruz, August, 1846, and was immediately appointed prudent and dictator.^ 

Santa Anna rejected American offerseif peace and British offers of mediate 
and the war continued. It will not be necessary here to enter upon its details ; 
Santa F4 was lo6t*on August 22nd, and Monterey on September 24th. In 
January of the next year the government forced a loan of $4,000,000 frean 
the dyirch. Taylor won th# two days' battle of Buena ^^ta on Februalrv 
22nd and 23rd, and Scott ddeated the Mexicans at C apo. G ordo. April IStn, 
and took the dty of Mexico on September JlSth^ The^hsy victory of the 
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American army was made more ample bv the opposirion to the war of toe 
moderados or polkos, under Salas’ leadership. In November Ant^ beca^ 
acting president, succeeding Pefia y Pena, and Santa Anna left the country. 

On February 2nd, 1849, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was nigno^ 
near Mexico C&ty, and was submitted to the United States senate on February 
23rd; it was ratified on March 16th by the United States senate; on May 
l^, by the Mexican authorities ; ratifications were exchanged May 30th, and 
the treaty was proclaimed m July. It took from Mexico the provinces of 
New Mexico and California on pa 3 nnent of $15,000,000, and made toe southern 
boimdary of Texas the Rio Grande. Herrera’s wise administration, which 
began at Queretaro June 3rd, was menaced by Paredes and the guerilla 
chieftains even in Ai^st, and as early as June 16th Old Guifomia, Sonera, 
Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas seceded from the republic.^ 


CHARACTER OF SANTA ANNA 

Among all the agitators of the count)^ no one was, by turns, so much 
courted and dreaded as Santa Anna. His political history discloses many 
but not all the features of his private character. He possessed a wilful, obset- 
vant, patient intellect, which had received very little culture , but constant 
intercourse with all classes of men made him mrfectly familiar with the 
strength and weaknesses of his countiymen. 'There was not a person of 
note m the republic whose value he did not know, nor was there a venal 
politician with whose price he was unacquain ted. Believing most men corrupt 
or corruptible, he was constantly busy in contriving expedients to control or 
win them. A soldier almost from his infancy, during turbulent tidH among 
semi-civilised troops, he had become so habitually despotic that when he left 
toe camp for the cabinet he still blended the imperious general with the in- 
triguing president. He seemed to cherish the idea that his country could 
not be virtuously governed. Ambitious and avaricious, he sought for power 
not only to gratify his individual lust of personal glory, but as a means of 
enriching himself and purchasing the instruments who might sustain his 
authority. Accordingly, he rarely distinguisHhd the public treasure from his 
private funds. Soldier as he was by profession, he was sli^tly skilled in 
the duties of a eommander in the field, and never won a great battle except 
through the blunders of his opponents. He was a systematic revolutionist, 
a manager of men, an astute intriguer; and, personally timid, he seldom 
meditated an advance without planning a retreat. Covetous as a miser, 
he nevertheless delighted to watch the mean combat between fowls upon 
whose prowess he had staked his thousands. An agriculturist with vast 
landed possessions, his chief rural pleasure was in training these birds for 
toe brutal battle of the pit. Loving money insatiably, he leaned with the 
e^mess of a gambler over the table where those who knew how to pro- 

E itiate his greediness learned the graceful art of losing judiciously. ^su{||j 
y constitution, he valued womw only as the minister of his pleasures. The 
^tiest being imaginable in tone, aridress, and demeanour to foreigners or 
his equals, he was oppressively haughty to his inferior s, unless they were 
necesikry for his purposes or not absolutely in bis power. THie correspondence 
and public papers which were either written or dictated by him fully msplayed 
the sophist^ by which he changed defeats into victories or convert t^immal 
laults into philanthropy. Gifted with an extraordinary power of expression, 
he used his splendSKL language Ip impose by sonorous periods upon the credu- 
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lity or fancy of his people. No one excelled him in ingenuity, eloquence, 
bosnbAst* ga0OQii8<l6| or dial^tic skill. When at the neacT of power, he livm 
eon s t an fly in a gorgeous mihtary pageant ; and, a perfect master of dramatic 
effect upon the excitable masses of his countrymen, he foigot the exhumation 
of the dishonoured bones of Cortes to superintend the majestic interment of 
the limb he had lost at Vera Cruz. 

It wffl easily be understood how such a man, in the revolutionary 
of Mexico, became neither the Cromwell nor the Washington of his country. 
The great talent which he unquestionably possessed taught him that it was 
easier to deal corruptly with corruptions than to rise to the dignity of a 
loyal reformer. He and his country mutually acted and reacted upon each 
other. Neither a student nor a traveller, he know nothing of human character 
except as he saw it exhibited at home, and there he certainly sometimes found 
excuses for severity and even despotism. It is undeniable that he was en- 
dowed with a peculiar genius, but it was that kind of energetic genius which 
may raise^ a dexterous man from disgrace, defeat, or reverses, rather than sus- 
tain him in power when he has reached it. He never was popular, and never ' 
reliedfor success on the democratic sentiment of his country. He ascertained, 
at an early day, that the people would not favour tiis aspirations, and, abandon- 
ing federalism, he threw himself in the embrace of th(' centralists. The army 
and the church establishment — combined for mutual protection under his aus- 
pices— were the only two elements of his political strength, and as long as he 
wielded their mingled power, he was enabled to do more than rihy other 
Mexican in thorou^ly aemoralising his country. As a military demagogue he 
was often valuable even to honest patriots, who were willing to caff him to 
power for a moment to save the country either from anarchy or from the grasp 
of more dangerous aspirants. Until the army was destroyed, Santa Anna 
could not faff, nor would the military politicians yield to the civil. As long 
as this dangerous chief and his myrmidons remained in Mexico, either in 
or out of power, every citizen felt that he was suffering under the rod 
of a despot, or that the progress of his country would soon be paralysed 
by the wand of an unprincipled agitator. But with the army iwuc^ to 
the mere requirements of a police system, and Santa Anna beyond the limits 
of the repubuc, the nation may breathe with freedom and vigour.® 


GROWTH OF THE MONARCHICAL PARTY 

The history of the republic is one of boundless anarchy. Presidents 
and counter-presidents, back and forth in countless number; disputes and 
struggles as to whether to have a central or a federative state; civil wars; 
demoralisation of all classes; repeated appearance on the scene of Smta 
Anna, who always came as a saviour in time of need, and who, three times 
banished and three times recalled, was called on to exercise the dictatorial 
poweR; financial and economical ruin of the country— such are in general 
.the chief events which filled the history of the republic, upon the details 
of which we will not enter. It can easily be understood that under such 
circumstances a monarchical party wa%gradually formed ; this had its spmal 
organ in the Universal, and saw its salvation only in monarchical institutions. 
This monarchical ^arty, which had in fact been founded ever Emce the decima- 
tion of independence, and, although not numerous, had maintained itspo rition , 
county many worthy men among its members, among others Don GutiefiM 
de Hiraade, a rar^ h 1 flmAlpflfiLr.hRrfl.ntAr whom vears before disgust at the ruinous 
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itnditiaD pf hia r^bHcan fatberiaad had aeoi into vdteta^gppxUe to ffiahMe. 
Ahhou^ hia views were moppoi^e, he was one of thelenrMw had tiMtftSy 
. atudieoandundrastoodtiieocmditionaof Mexieo,andah>Ba4y*18M>Atyiemia, 
he had tried to gain an Auatrian archduke for an iotpew tlsoiie in lifeideo. 
Frinoe Mettemiw imposed three, at that time, iamocBime oonditiona, befme 
tile matter could even be conrideied: consent of the sea power, a majority 
^ the Mexican Mpple, and sufficient financial means. It is difficidt not to 
recwniaa the wisdom of the old state chancellor in these eonditions. 

m the year 1850 the monarchical party be^ to rouse itsdf to action. 
Oppos^ to it stood two other parties, the liberal, which was reafly con- 
servative, and the democratic, called more appropriately tiie radical. 
To this belonged General Arista, who had been made president in 1851, 
and during his short time of office, being a plaything«f all parties, had accom- 
plished nothing good or useful. In 1^2 Arista was obli^ to nve up his 
positUHi of power, in consequence of the revolt of nearly aU the Mexican 
states. Santa Anna, who had been li^dng in Cartagena (New Granada), was 
a^ain called back. Lucas Alaman says, in his history of Mexico, that the* 
Imtory of the republic after 1823 could best be designated as the histSry of 
Santa Anna’s revolutions. His rule as dictator aroused hopes of great things ; 
he showed great energy and a zealous effort to improve tiie disordered con- 
ditions of his country. Through the Gadsden Treaty, concluded with North* 
America on December 30th, 1^3, although he ceded a considerable territory 
north of tire Bio Grande, he brought $10,^,000 into the eiffiausted treasury, 
True to his convictions, he strove to rule alone; in 1854 he adopted the 
title "most serene highness,” obtained the right to choose his successor, and 
renewed the order of Our Lady of Guadalupe. But the rebellion soon broke 
out again. Juan Alvarez, an Indian chief in Guerrero, defeated him in 
severu battles, and in 1855 Santa Anna had to go into exile again. The 
diOtatortiiip was at an end, but the confusion was so much the worse. In the 
captal, the houses of the ministers were immediately plundered, and the 
monument was tom down which had been erected a few months before to 
"the most meritorious servant of his fatherland.” 


With Alvarez all the horrors of barbarism celebrated a complete victory 
over what little was left of morality and outward decency. Immediately 
after his entry he declared all privileges of the holdiers and clergy abolished. 
The rc^h Indian, however, could not maintain himself in the presidential 
(hair, in which he had never felt at ease. Hence he declared that he no longer 
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tax-collector, Ignacio Comonfort. The latter belonged to the conservative 
party, and had soon to struggle with a rebellion, which he put down success- 
fully, and to fi^t out differences with Spmn, which, through the mediation of 
the United States, were settled in favour of Mexico. On June 15th, 1^, he 
issued the famous decree forbidding all corporations to hold real estate. 
Thereby the deigy lost thdr numerous estates, and hence did not ne^ect to , 
place w possible difficulties in the way of the president, even to nosing a 
revolt a|;ainst him in Puebla. In these battles Gdonel Mi^l Mhamon 
first distinguished himself by hie courage and decision. On me other tide, 
the governor of Coahuila, the liberal General Santiago VidShrri, had likewise 
arisen, but was persuaded by the compromise of 1856 to recognise the pretident. 
jfo the congress, elected amid the general cdsarder and clothed with con- 
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sfitutional power, wMc^^pened on February 18th, 18M, triumi^ant ladioalW 



9i$xm Of TBB tmmmmik 

Mon gliioBdlho Clipper bmd. Instead of worianglw a ooiiMitatioainiiiopiictt 
to tiiftfiMdB of wt ooimtry, oonnMS, with inoppcntiuieaiidfloinetiiiM sfaaHow 
pothos, diseuflted the moet subume sodal' quemoiifi, dificussed the rights of 
the freedom of lahouTi dianj^ the laws of maniage, arbitrarily broke 
tieaties with Spain^ and oompletecr the lone list of its grave Tni<y t akf ^ by laying 
hand on the e^esiastioal institutions, and plunged into this most dangerous 
of reforms mthout any reflection and even with inexcusable levity^ b 
the mean while, anarchy reigned on all sides under a thousand' formck "Aliped 
bands plimdered and robbed without punishment, one p^imtincUNfiisfo 
followed another^ and discord soon broke out between Como^ort and 
the assembly, which, however, finally ended in a constitution of which the 
radicals coma proudly say that it went “ to the extreme verge of liberty*^ 
and began by placing the ‘^rights of man^' at the head. 

The archbishop of Mexico forbade granting absolution to those who 
should swear to the^ constitution, whereupon twenty-seven generals 
higher officers immediately refused to take the oath. According to the ous- 
•tom of the country the knot was cut by a coup d'etat The new constitutioii 
was go into effect on September 10th. Before that a definitive prerident 
and a regular congress had to be chosen. The elections were helci in July, 
1857, in the midst of universal disorder, and as a result Comonfort became 
^president, a stubborn radical of Indian blood. Don ^nito Juarez became 
president of the supreme court, and a legislature was elected which was, if 
possible, even more revolutionary than the constituent. Mexico ^as again 
to form a federative republic, but even before the new form was introduced 
several states had broken loose from the central government and others had 
altered their constitutions and inner organisation in wholly sovereign fashion. 
On December 17th General Felix Zuloaga with his troops declared against 
the constitution and dispersed the congress. Comonfort (who had proclaimed 
himself dictator on December 1st. 1S^7) placed himself at the head of the 
movement, but his dictatorship lasted only a month. The rebellion soon 
turned against him and compelled him, in January, 1858, to lay down his 
office.^ 

Not even the European ambassadors and consuls who lived in the midst 
of affairs were able to give a complete picture of the confusion which reigned 
in Mexico in the year 1858. The Bntish charge d'affaires coimted no less 
than eight prominent party leaders, every one of whom went his own way. 
With the spring of 1859 the confusion cleared to some extent, in that the aims 
and objects of both parties became more recognisable. In Mexico Gene^ 
JDramon stood at the head of the government, while the republican-federalist 
party put up Juarez as president, who in the mean while nude Vera Cruz 
his headquarters. The war between the two parties raged with bitt^ess, 
being split up at first into a hundred guerilla warfares in accordance with the 
nature and custom of the country. Tlie envoys of European powers nego- 
tiated with the chief who was in possession of the capital, whereas North 
America sent its ambassador to Juarez. 

Juarez was without question one of the first men of his country. It can 
be imagined, however, with what bitterness the news of the presidency of 
an TndiRn supreme juny was receive<^in the circles of the conseryatiyeB and 
of €he church party. TTwo elements worked together against him: in him 
was hated the reckless radical reformer, who was willing not only to foUow 
Comonfort’s laws, but even to ext^d them, but he was still more de spised 
as aqilndian who presumedpko rule over men of pure Spanish blood. Beill|py 
Juarez, immediatelv after oecraung preaident. had cQo^ded several tieatisa 
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with America, so that a large portion of the Mexicans from the very first 
dMected in mm a Tnii.Ti would unooncemedly see the inde^de^ of 
his land disappear and become abmrbed in the great repubhc of the north. 

The fiwftl poBsesrion of the land had to be deoidea by arms. After 
many onjde rattles m the year 1860, towards the end of the year (December 
2&d) a battle was fou^t at San Miguelito, in which the conservatives were 
emninetdy defeated. After scenes of indescribable confuaon, on January 
Ist, 1S61, the constitutional president, Juarez, made his entry mto Mexico, 
and procudmed his intention of attempting to conciliate the warring elements 
and of giving back peace and prosperity to tlie land./ 


BUKOPEAN INVASION 

For years during the confused condition of the country the rights and 
two^rty of foreigners had been frequently violated, without the demands 
for indemnification of the European powers having met with any resranse f 
but complaints and protests became more frequent when the purosmideT 
Juarez came into power. Instead of satisfying these demands, the chief thou^t 
of the new government was to fill the empty treasury. Oongress passed a 
law according to which all payments, including the interest on the debt to* 
Eki^land, were to be suspended for two years and the inland duties on foreign 
wares wefe to be doubled. At this point the government of Spain succeed^ 
in persuading France and England to adopt joint measures against the republic. 
By the convention of London (October 31st, 1861) the three powers — France, 
l^gland, and Spain — declared that on account of the unreliability of the 
^xican authonties they felt comp)elled to demand better protection for 
thrir subjects and their property, and to enforce the execution of the agree- 
ments stipulated by treaty, adding at the same time that they had no inten- 
tion of curtailing the right of Mexico to choose and model her own form of 
government^ nor did they have in mind any extensions of their own possessions 
or other private interests. After the conclusion of this convention, three 
fleets with landing troops were despatched to America to demand mtisfaction 
for the past and guarantees for the future. They occupied the city of Vera 
Oruz, together with the fort San Juan de Ulua, which had been evacuated by 
the Spanish troops and officials, and took up camping positions inland, where 
the tro^ were less exposed to the ravages of the yellow fever. The Spaniards, 
under Gr^eral Prim, camped in Orizaba ; the French, under De la Gravi^re, in 
Tehuacon; the English commander. Sir Charles Wyke, chose Cordova. 
But since the expedition had no commander-in-chief, and a joint method 
of procedure was difficult of attainment, while at the same time the three 
leaders followed different ends and interests, the midertaking lacked strength 
wd unity. Juarez responded to a manifesto drawn up in a moderate tone 
by the plenipotentiaries of the three powers (February 19th, 1862) by threat- 
ening to punish all who should have any intercourse with the foreignenf{ and 
^ter long delay he rejected an ultimatum in words which sounded like an 
insult. Nevertheless, the commanders entered upon fresh negotiations wiffi 
Juarez, and through the Treaty of LatSoledad concluded a sort of truce_ in 
which the preridency of Juarez was indirectly recognise^ in contradiction 
to the convention of London. Boon afterwards Don Juan Almante Son of 
the revolutionist Morelo, who had spent several yearsln Paris and was neatly 
esteemed by the conservatives, arrived in cai^ in company with Father 
Miranda and other li^gjls of the church party. 9 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION 

But fls the Frmdi hi^boured leaders of the Mexican reactionaries, and 
showed a disposition to interfere in Mexican domestic politics, which lay 
beyond the terms of the joint convention, Great Britain and Spam withdrew 
their forces in March, lo62. For the refugees in Paris had been taken up 
bv the empress Eug&ue and the French "cfericaJs,'' and had revived the old 
idea of a Mexican monarchy, which Napoleon adopted in the autumn of 1861. 
M(R^ troops were sent from France. Tneir advance was checked by 2Saragoaa 
and Porfirio Diaz in the battle of Cinco de Mayo, May 6th, 1862, and in 
September of that year thirty thousand more French troops arrived under 
General Forey. Wintermg at Orizaba, they recommenced their advance, 
February 17th, 1863, besieged and reduced Puebla, and entered Mexico City 
June 17th. A provisional government of Mexicans was established, nominate 
directly or indirectly by Dubois de Saligny, the French plenipotentiary. It 
adop^d monarchy, offered the crown to Maximilian of Austria, bro- 
ther of the emperor Francis Joseph, and, should he refuse, left its disposal to 
Napoleon III. 

, Maximilian, after making some difficulty as to renouncing his ri^t of 
succession to the throne of Austria, as was required of him, accepted the 
crown subject to the approval of the Mexican people, and reachea Mexico 
City June 12th, 1864. Juarez meanwhile had set up his capitd, first in 
San Luis Potosi, then in Chihuahua. The new empire was unstable from 
the first. Before Maximilian arrived the provisional government had refused 
to cancel the sales of confiscated church lands, as the clericals demanded. 
When he came, a host of new difficulties arose. A new loan, nominally of 
about £8,000,000, but yielding little more than four, owing to discount and 
commission, was raised in Europe, but no funds were really available for 
its service. Maximilian spent his resources too freely in mere luxury, Btid 
carried the elaborate etiquette of the court of Vienna to Mexico. Favouring 
as he did toleration of Protestantism and the supremacy of the crown over 
the church, he was too liberal for the clericals who had set him up. M a 
foreimer he was unpopular, and the regiments of Austrians and Beloans, 
which were to serve as the nucleus of his own army, were more so. As an 
administrator he was enthusiastic, but futile ; his reforms, excellent on paper, 
could ^lot bo carried out, for the trained bureaucracy necessary— nay, even 
the material for it— did not exist. For a time he nominally held sway over 
about two thirds of the country — roughly, from latitude 18° to 2^, thus 
excluding the extreme north and south. Oajaca City, under Porfirio Diaz, 
capitulated to Bazaine — who had superseded the too pro-clerical Fore^ in 
October, 1864 — ^in February, 1865, and by the autunm of that year the condition 
of the Juarists in the north seemed desperate. But the towns asked for per- 
manent French garrisons, which were refused, as weakening their own power 
of sfflf-defence. Instead, the country was traversed by flying columns, and 
the guerillas dealt with by a French service of *'contreguerilla,'' who foiuht 
with much the same savagery as their foes. Directly the French troops had 
passed republican bands sprang upland the non-combatant Mexicans, to 
saVe themselves^could only profess neutrality. Yet on October 3rd, 186^ 
Maximilian, misled by a fal^ report that Juarez had left the country, lasura 
a decree declaring the Juarists ^erillas, who, whenever captured, wre to be 
tried by court-martial anePkshot. Mexican generals on both sides had wme 
as muen. But Marimilian’s decree prepared his ow3)^|^te.^ 
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MAXnnUAW ON THE THBONB 

It was liaximiHan's intention to govern; but, aelU ktfdc would have it, 
he did not grasp the essentials of govenunent llBoe, he had been chosen 
emperor by an assembly of notables selected by the Prendi minister; this 
dection had been ratified — ^he hdd the ratificatioi good — by the votes of 
we section of the people ex{)res8ed in acts of approval Whfdi had Iwea hud 
before him; thence he derived his right to the crown. hi order 
to govern, scHnething else was needed. Maximilian owed to tins pex^le, 
which was to be rescued from barbarism, that whidi makes the stfenm 
of dvilised naticms — ^namely, a constitution. Of that he never even tiuju^t, 
and no one thought of it for him. There were, then, ndther houm of par- 
liainent, nor popmar delegates, nor any kind of control by the dtisens, nor 
l e pie a sn taitton of the taxpayers. All power was concentratra in the emperor’s 
lumds. 

This condition of affairs would not have been without its advantc^ iT 
Maximilian had been another man. Dictatorial powers are sometimes good 
to draw a pwple from a state of decay and anarchy into which years of tunndl 
and revoluticHi have plunged it. But the hand which holds the helm must, 
steer without weakening, and undeviatingly; in fact, the head which 
guides the hand must contain that something which men admire and curse 
under thebame of genius. The founders of empires are despots ; so much the 
better if liberty fofiows after. 

Maximilian, then, without elective bodies near him, remained alone, p- 
posed to the respondbilities of power; he confined himself to employing 
executive agents, that is to say, ministers. He confided the foreign office 
to Ramirez: he summoned Peza to the ministry of war and of the navy, 
and Robles Pezuela to the ministiy of public works, commerce, and indust^. 
The chdoe was good; both had been under-secretaries of state under the 
regency in the same offices of which they now became the titulary heads. 
Some days later he completed his ministry by naming Escudero y Echanove 
minister of justice, and Cortes Espaza home secretary. M belonged to 
that new party which was fairly representative of moderate opinions. 

There lay the future ; at least so it was thought amongst the representa- 
tives of France. To afford this policy an efficient support, M. de Montholon, 
the French minister plenipotentiary, resolved to add to the weight of Erench 
arms the influence of that other ^wer which has developed with so 
much rapichty in our century, and which possesses a force which penetrates 
everjjwhere; we mean the press. There were already several newspa- 
pers in Mexico, and amongst them the Estafette, edited by a Frenchman ; but 
the Estafette md not represent the policy ol intervention. M. de^ Mon- 
tholon set to work to create a new paper, the management of which he 
confided to a Frenchman. 

L’Ere NouveUe appeared on October 1st. The progranme of the phper 
was naturally conservative and liberal. Notwithstanding its origin, it did 
not separate the cause of intervention from that of the empire, and it laboured 
to dueeminate the doctrines of equalitytbefore the law*and of the abolition of 
tbs pri'idl^es of the clergy and nobility, which corresponded to the doctrufiss 
of 1789. It was a valuable and useful auxiliary to the cause eff intervention. 

From the time of his arrival in Mexico, Maximilian, dazzled by tiie nedap 
OMtions which greeted lum on tho way and intddeated bjr hw populatity> 
tinbi^t only of oestroyiM what he beheved to be the last re rnn an t B m rebeuioD. 





(iMAdid " 

^ sovereign/’ he wrote to hie minista^cf etAte on November 
M ^ to piotoet the jpeople with an inm hand, and, in to 

the neecte loudly expressed in aU quarters, we, as head of the nation, in 
iSeoogoition of our sacr^ mission and of the duty which is imposed upon ua, 
dedaietthat all the amid ban<b#8til] roaming in some parts of our beautiful 
country and spreacft^ lefesolation, turmoil, and menace against the fibers 
and labour of industrious citizens, diall be considered as assemblies of 
and fail oonaequeiitly tmder the inflexible and inexorable rigours of the 
law. .K -oOr government respects all political opinions, it cannot tolerate 
the cnribrnfa who vicdate the first of the liberties it is called on to guarantee, 
namdy, that of person and property.” 

To ttie political prefects ne gave analogous instructions, especially recom- 
mending them to show Jthemselves severe towards the theft and pillage 
which had discredited Mexico in the eyes of the whole world. Then, with 
that imagination which he could neither master nor regulate, he embmoed, 
in his rec(»nmendations, all the subjects which presented themself to 
his mind : the care of the roads, the public health, tne development of pubfic 
instruction and of agriculture, the breeding of animals, the improvement 
of the race of horses, the investigations respecting coal, mercury, and copper 
mines, the state of abandoned tracts of countiy, etc. To stimulate the pre- 
fects’ zeal, and in the hope of obtainmg better information, he borrowed from 
Charlema^e the institution of missid^inici,and created inspectors, charged 
to see everything, hear everything, and report to the emperor wnat they 
had seen and heard. He forgot only one thing in assigning their duties to 
these prefects, and that was the keeping of the civil registers. He left this 
in the hands of the cler^, only imposing on them the obligation t!o transmit 
a copy every month to the civil administration. 

He completed these measures of government by the creation of a council 
of state, to which he assigned as duties the drafting of laws and regulations 
and the administrative judgment of disputed claims, and all questicms 
concerning the responsibility of the great functionaries which should be sub- 
mitted to it by the emperor. 

The composition of this council bore the mark of Maximilian’s inclinations ; 
that is to say, the councillors were taken as much from the clericals as 
from the liberals. Above all it bore the mark of the tendencies of those im- 


mediately about the emperor, in that nearly all these councillors were hostile 
to Franpe. These selections were so much the less justified in that, if Maxi- 
milian’s government had the time to legislate and creato a council of state, 
it was precisely to the arms of France that they owed it. Every fresh day 
of success ought to have reminded them of it. 

The French victories, whilst they witnessed to the bravery of the French 
army and the services it was rendering to the empire, showed only too plainly 
how little the country was really pacified, and what need there still was for 
our military co-operation. When, therefore, in the last two months of this year 
of 1884, the marshal, in obedience to the desire so often expressed by Napo- 
,Ieon III, sent back to France the troops that had firat arrived in Mexico 
with General Lorencez, the battery of tne garde imperiale, the 2nd zouavae, 
the 99th regiment of tie line, and tl^ 1st battalion of foot chasseure, the 
Mexican government felt nothing but regret at the measure. ^ ^e arnva|^Af 
the Belpan legioiftiid not seem enough to make up for this withdmwal. 

The Amprpaa Charlotte echoed tms impression in a letter addressed to 
Euione: ** WA must have troops; the Austrians and Belgians are very toW 
in of but let toe tempei^ come and there is,TOtmng but red panti# 
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loons. If I may be allowed to say all I thinly I bdieve that it will be very 
dffieult for us to get Enough toe first vital crios if the country is not 
lietter occupied tiian at present. Hie troops are all very scattered, and it 
se«ns to me ^t instead trf recalling any they ought to ha^ been hiBi i ea sed. 
I greatly fear lest the marshal may repent not having written n^t we Anfead 
him in the month of October; he feared the discontent in France, and has, 
1 think, exchanged a slight unpleasantness for a greater one.” 

This letter reflects the itnpresaon that many had at the time — and that 
many have still — that Marshal Bazaine was absolute master, to do as he 
would, and to him wm attributed the initiative in all the acts of his adminis- 
tration. This error is explained by the imorance, which has existed till 
this day, of the secret correspondence that Napoleon III and Marshal Bandon 
never ceased to carry on with him. Napoleon .III had indeed declared 
in one of his letters that he gave him carte blanche; but it is none the 
less certain that in every circumstance the marshal obeyed orders from 
Paris, and, as regards the special case with which we are dealing, here is an 
extract from a letter of Marshal Randon (October Slst) which abundantly 
proves that, if he sent back troops, it was because he could not do •other- 
wise : “ I thank you for the assurance you give me that the home-coming 
of the troops you have designated for return to France will suffer no delay, 
for, if it had bwn otherwise, the question of the war budget would have been 
compromised, and it would have been difficult to make it understood why, 
after the^ repeated successes which our troops obtain at all points, and 
in view of the arrival of these nine thousand Belgians and Germans, 
the convention agreed upon with Maximilian should be delayed in its 
execution.” 

The marshal had, besides, an excellent motive for diminishing the French 
army of occupation ; the Belgians and Austrians who came to Mexico were 
not so much to be despised as the empress Charlotte appt^ared to think, and 
they showed in several encounters that they were "very well” at other 
times than “times of calm.”* 

The American Civil War ended in the spring of 1865, and a strong popular 
feeling was at once manifested in favour of asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
against Maximilian’s government. In the summer there were threatening 
movements of United States troops towards the Rio Grande; early in 
1866 Napoleon III announced to the French chambers his intention of with- 
drawing his forces ; in response to a note of Seward, the United States secretary 
of state, of February 12th, 1866, he was induced to promise thei^ return 
by three instalments at specific dates (November, 1866; March and Novem- 
ber, 1867). Maximilian now turned for support to the Mexican clericals; 
meditated abdication, but was dissuaded by his wife Charlotte (“the better 
man of the two,” as he had once jestingly said), who went to intercede for him 
with the emperor of the French. Fmding liini obdurate, she went on to 
ap^i^l to the pope ; on her way, at Bozen, she went mad (end of September, 

Maximilian had meanwhile drawn nearer to the clericals and further from 
the French, and, to protect French interests, Napoleon III had dedded' 
to send out General Gastelnau to su^rsede Bazaing, arrange for the with- 
drawal of the French forces in one body, and restore the republic under Ortpga, 
who had quarrelled with Juarez, and was, therefore, ^ all republicans, 
least unacceptable to the clericals. But fearing the prospect, they induced 
Maximilian, who had retired to Orizaba for hi% health, to remtun. Father 
Kscher, a German-American by extraction, was specially influential* here. 
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A conference of ^hteen tepregentatiw Mexicaiifl WM MnaMiied. and refused 
Ills offer to retire, by ten votes to ei^. Be yidded on ooiU&tian that a 
congress of all parties should be sumninMid to #elde thMMe df dte emdre. 
Herehpon he returned to the camtal ; fhe jfaaiw4>wrfni0[it|i<^^ rapidly ; 
the Fiaidi troops left (in one oody) on February Stii, "IW. %f»<wfag gad 
ignored by the imperial government and shortly after took ctnn- 

mand of the army at Queretaro. Here, with Miramon, hewasoesieged by 
the Juarists under Escobedo, and the garrison, when about to make a last 
attempt to break out and seek refuge in the fastnesses of the fflerra Qorda, 
was betrayed by Colonel Lopez to the besiegers (May 15th, 1867).^ Maxi- 
milian, with the Mexican generals Miramon and Mejia, was triM " * * 
enough) by court-martia), and, refusing (or neglecting) to av^ 
of various ^portuniUes of escape, was convicted on charges which may 
be summarised as rebellion, murder, and brigandage, on Jime 14tb, and 
executed with Miramon and Mejia on June 19m, 1867> 


BANCROFT 1 ON THE EMPIRE OP MAXIMILIAN 


The empire was undoubtedly a huge mistake. It can har^ be termed 
dlegal, for all international law is based upon the right of might. Tne assembly 
which issued the plan and nomination may be challenged, but the country 
cannot repudiate the immense vote which lent confirmation, whatever the 
insincerity and reservation underlying that vote. The plea of compul- 
sion affected only a part. It was but natural to suppose that a nation 
so long tom by revolutions and attendant maladministration would hml 
a stable government ; and Napoleon and Maximilian hugged the belief only 
too eagerly, the latter influenced not a little by the ghtter of an imperiu 
crown. Unfortunately, their views were framed by European standards, 
and by the expressions of a comparatively small party in Mexico. Tlie rest 
of the people they failed to understand or to fully consider. There was 
little to fear from the passive Indian, but everything from the middle race, 
the mestizos, that mixture of activity and indolence, of bri^toess and 
dreaminess, insincerity and selfishness, in whose ever-growing strength rests 
the future of the country. Although reckless and improvident ty natum, 
the mestizo had tired for a while of war, and yielded ydth tiie smirtantial 
classegyto the effort for a peaceful rule. But soon his jealousir waa roused 
by the growth of foreign influence and the preference accorded to asstHDoing 
officials from beyond the ocean. The gleam of foreign bayonets itlmxirtiiw 
the throne now flashed wider, and his restiv? independence of spurn took 
alarm, fostered by conservative discontent. The very strength <rf the invader 
became a source of weakness. 

T^e liberal policy of Maximilian was based on apparently good ground, 
seeking as it did to conciliate factions which formed the worst foe to unity 
and progress, and making an effort to reach the people itself. If in a sense 
> he turned traitor to the principles of the party to^whom he stood bound, and 
eonsequently lost a certain support, he did so in search of advanoem|mt 
and in the nope of greater gains. Bp meant well. Noble ideas ever filled . 
his mind with grwd and humanitarian schemes, but^he lacked strengui and 
energy to carry twm out. He might have done well m a settled county 
Lombardy, wheip he ^ined so much Mexicn neMied a 

creative reformer, and tms ke was not./ 

[* Token with penniesioll from the edition of 1882, copyrigUt"^ by R. H. Bancroft.] 
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JVASES nUSSIDSNT 

MeaoTi^iule PorfiHo' l&A had captured Pudila (April 2nd) and besieged 
Mexteo (Sty, tvhidi 1^- June Slst. IIm r^ublican govemmoit behaved 
with oampaoliWvildBiency, though Juarez and Diaz were to some extent 
forced on Dy'&^ flowers, who rejected a general amnesty. Hie last anti- 
Juarist strooi^ld sulxnitted on July 20th, 1867. A ^d deal of discontent 
was cauB^ among the republican rank and file, partly hy the reduction of the 
army, and partly Dv a proposal to allow priests to vote, which came to noth- 
mg, and in the result Juarez’s election in October to the presidency was op- 
pwied by Diaz, or rather Diaz’s friends, but without success. But so soon as 
Juarez was elected, insurrections broke out in various states, and brigan^e 
prevailed throughout the following year. There were unsuccessful insurrections 
also in 1869 (clerical) and 1870 (republican), but an amnesty, passed October 
13th, 1870, helped to restore peace; trouble again arose, however, at the 
1871 election, at which the candidates were Juarez, Lerdo de Tejada^ and 
Diaz. Juarez’s continued re-election was regarded as unconstitutional, 
and, no party obtaining a clear majority, the matter was thrown into congress, 
which elected him. Diaz’s supporters refused to recognise him, and a revolu- 
tion broke out which went on sporadically till Juarez’s death on July 18tlr, 
1872. Lerdo de Tejada, as president of the supreme court, succeeded him, 
and amnestied the rebels, but made no further concessions.* 

Juarez with his death bequeathed to his country the boon of peace. 
Opponents in arms laid them down and placed themselves under the 
constitutional flag. He had ever an unfaltering faith in his mission. Old 
traditions he ignored ; petty wrangles and temiwrising policies he despised. 
Heeding only the dictates of duty, he opposed an iron will to the torrent 
of personal ambitions and part}^ strife, to the wicked envoy of a triumphant 
reaction as well as of a foreign invasion. He saved the constitution of 1^7 
by taking into his hands the reins of government at the time that the allied 
clergy and army were endeavouring to destroy it. Without him the liberal 
party would have found itself without a leader, or even a cause to fight for. 
what would have been the fate of the republic, we might ask, if Juarez, the 
chief magistrate, without soldiers or resources, had faltered? Who would 
have taken up the struggle had he abandoned it ? Indeed, in vain may we 
search history for a more wonderful example of human greatness and success — 
a poor ignorant Indian boy, emerging from the wild mountains of Oaja^ to 
linx his name to some of the most radical reforms the American continent 
ever witnessed./ 

In the next year, however, laws were passed repeating in a stronger form 
the attacks of 1^7 on the supremacy of the church, and pre^ibiting the 
monastic orders or monastic life. The first day of 1873 was marked by the 
o pening of the Vera Cruz and Mexico railway. For the next two years there 
were only local (^turbances, chieflv in Yucatan, and an Indian ririug in 
Michoacan. Protestant missions established themselves (with some opposition) 
in tile country, and diplomatic relations were renewed with France and Spain 
(1874). But towards the dose of Lerdo de Tejada’s term as preddent he 
was suspected of aiming at a dictatorsnip, and Diaz made preparations fV a 
riang, tnen retiimg to Brownsville. At the beginning of 1G75 the revolution 
broke out in Oajaca, with the Plan of Tuxtepec, which was adopted by Diaz 
and proclaimed as the Plan of PaJo Alto (March 22nd). Diaz’s attempt 
to raise the north, howeve., failed, and, trying to reach Vera Cruz by s^, 
he was recognised on the steamer, recaptured while att^pting a fourmile 
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swim ashore, concealed by the puner for some OcM,' gtecMBjNBiride one of 
the saloon sofas, and hel^ to get ashore in diaguiMr at Cirua. Lento 
was declared re-elected, but was overtiuown and Tensed inta ezUe (January, 
1877), and Diaz, who had assumed the provisional faiefiidei»!y,WBs dedlaiea 
ccmstitutional i>resident on Hay 2nd, 1877. A law forbidding tl» re-eleotion 
of a prerident till four years had elapsed from his retiremeat tram office, the 
outcome of the republican opposition to Juarez and Lerdo, was passed in the 
autumn of that year (but so modified as to enable Diaz to be re-elected 
indefinitely in 1887 and 1892). 

Diaz’s first presidency (1877-1880) was marked by some imsuccessful 
attempts at revolution, notably by Escobedo from Texas; by the resumption 
of diplomatio relations wjth Spain, Germany, Italy, and some South American 
states (1877), and France (18^) ; by some frontier difiicultie,s with the United 
States, whose soldiery had occasionally followed brigands into Mexican terri- 
toryj and with Guatemala, which revived a claim, dropped since 1858, to a 
•portion of the state of Chiapas ; and by considerable internal progress, aided 
by a4oo liberal policy of subsidies to railways. Tlje boundary questions were 
‘settled under President Gonzales (1880-1884') ; relations with Great Britain 
were renewed in 1883. The claims of the railways, however, necessitated re- 
•trenchment on official salariesj and the president’s plan for conversion of the 
debt roused unexpected opposition in an ordinarily subservient congress. It 
was attacked with great force and elo(mence by the youngest ipember of 
the house, Sefior Miron ; Senor Guillermo Prieto, a noted poet and ex-minister, 
added the weight of his authority to the attack ; the students demonstratea 
against the bill in the streets; and finally it was rejected, on the ground that 
the expenses of conversion were too heavy and the burden on Mexico too 
great. At the end of 1884 Porfirio Diaz was again elected president, and was 
continually re-elected, the constitution being twice modified expressly to 
allow him to continue in office (1887, 1892). 

The history of Mexico from 1884 to 1902 is almost void of political strife. 
President Diaz’s policy was to keep down disorder with a strong hand; to 
enforce the law; to foster railway development and economic progress; to 
develop native manufactures by protective tariffs ; to introduce new industries, 
e.g., the production of silk and wine, of coca and quinine ; to promote forestry ; 
to improve elementary and higher education — for all which purposes the 
Ministerio del Fomento is a potent engine ; to encourage colonisation, and, 
abov^all, to place the national credit on a .sound b^s. The first step in 
this process was a settlement of the British debt by direct arrangement with 
the bondholders, who were induced to exchange their outstanding bonds 
(at a discount of about 85 per cent.) for 6 per cent, bonds secured on one-fifth 
of the import and export duties and thc'product of certain direct taxes (1887- 
1888). In 1890 the Spanish bondholders’ claims were satisfactorily arranged 
also. In 1891 the tariff was made more protactionist. In 1893 the de- 
preciation of silver, Mexico’s currency and principd article of export, ncMsa- 
tated stringent retrenchment in the diplomatic semce and reduction of official 
salaries; but the budget balanced for the first time during many years, the 
fioating debt was converted, and a loan ridsed for the completion of the Tehuan- , 
tej^c railway. After 1896 there were Aibstantial annual surpluses, which were 
spent in reducing taxation and in the extinction of debt. In 1895 the 6 
per cent, externm debt was converted into a 5 per cent, debt, the bonds of 
which were in 1902 at a prjmium ; in 1896 the alcabalas or interetate customs 
andffiiunicipai octrois were abolished, and replaced in part by direct taxation • 
and increased stitep duties. 
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The institution by Diaz of the gttarduu rurales, a Qiolmted gendarmene 
composed of the class who in fo^er c^ys drifted into revolution and bri^d^ 
age, was a potent means of maintaining order, and the extenrion of ra^vays- 
and telegraphs enabled the government to cope at once with any disturbance. 
The old local revolutions practically disappeared. In 1886-1887 there were 
some disturbances in Goanuila, New Leon, Sinaloa, and Tamauli^; sub- 
sequently hardly anything was heard of such disorders, except on tne Texan 
frontier, where, in 1890, Francisco Ruiz Sandoval and, in 1891, Catarino Garza 
made incursions into Mexico with some support from Mexican ranch-owners 
in Texas and speculators who expected mining concessions in the event 
of a revolution. But the raiders, though they seem to have had some 
sympathisers in the Mexican army, were few, an4 in fact little mohe than 
brigands. Occasionally the church gave trouble — the presence of foreign 
priests was complained of ; attempts to evade the law prohibiting conventual 
me were detected and foiled (1891, 1894); and there were Indian riangs, 
repressed sometimes with great severity, among the Maquis of Yucatan and 
the Yaquis of Sonora. Now and then the old passions breafe out ; in September, 
1897, an absurd attempt to assassinate President Diaz was made by a country- 
man named Arroyo, who was secured, and early next morning lynched in the 
central police office, partly by members of the force, ten of whom, however,* 
were sentenced to death for the crime. Discontent with Diaz’s rule was 
confined to a small minority.^ 

In fonngn affairs the rule of Diaz was uneventful. Tliere have been 
transient disputes with the Unitcul States (1886, 1888). In 1888-1890 and 
1894-1895 a boundary dispute with Guatemala became serious, and Mexican 
wood-cutters were driven out of the disputed territory between the rivere 
Xicoz and Usumacinto by Guatemalan officials, on the ground that, an arbi- 
tration in progress being .suspended, the territory was still Guatemalan. But 
Guatemala gave way at the threat of war (January, 1895). In the difficulty 
tetween England and the United States over the Venezuelan boundary 
(December, 1895) Mexico cxpre.sse(I .strong adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
in the abstract, and suggested that its maintenance .should not be left wholly 
to the United States, but .should be undertaken by all American powers. 

In brief, under President Diaz’s rule, the liistory of Mexico is mainly 
economic. In the six financial years 1893-1894 to 1899-1900 incluave, the 
yield of the import duties increaaid by upwards of 80 per cent. ; the revenue 
from stamps (an excellent index of the volume of business) over 60 peV-cent., 
though the duties were reduced ; the postal revenue from 1895-1896 to 1899- 
1900 rose 60 per cent. ; the trlegraph revenue over 75 per cent. Tlie peat 
drainage tunnel which is to take the waters of the valley of Mepco, hitherto 
most inadequately drained, out to the Pacific was completed in 1902; the 
Tehuantepec Railway, likely to prove a fonnidable rival to any interoceanic 
canal, approached completion. Great improvements have also been m^e 
in the harbours at Tampico and Vera Cruz. In 1891 elementary educ|tion 
was reorganised, and made compulsoiy, secular, and gratvutous. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to higher education, and — at least in the hospitals — to * 
, modem sanitation and hygiene. ^ 

' Don Augustin Iturbide, gnutdaon of the emperor, godaon and (pei^pa) at one time'^he 
destined htir <3 MaximiBaa, was turned out of the army and impiiaonea in 1890 for abuang 
President Dias. 



CHAPTER VII 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


The term Central America is usually applied to the region formerly known 
as Old Guatemala. In a geographical sense, however, it may be applied still 
more extensively, including the provinces of Guatemala, Yucatan, and the 
Balize. 

Guatemala is an extensive region, stretching between the Pacific Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea, from the southern boundary of Mexico, to the isthmus of 
Darien. In its climate, soil, productions, and geographical features, it much 
resembles the West Indies, except that the Andes render it one of the most 
mountainous of American countries. The western shore is subject to the 
most violent earthquakes; the interior is but little known. Politically it 
is divjjied into the states of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica.*’ 


DISCOVERY OP NICARaTjUA 

The discovery of Nicaragua follows closely upon the deathMt V^o Nufiez 
Balboa, and was intimately connected with that laxnentaiMVjptOceed^. 
Anebes Nino, a bold pilot who was well acquainted with the ^^iem 

and Biad been employed there, proceeded to the court of S^in. 

’ an expedition to the Spice Islands, which met with royal approvaScand with 
that of the bishop of Burgos. At the head of the expedition was placed Gil 
Genzalez Davila, the c^tador of Hispaniola, formerUfsattached to the hou^ 
hora of the bbhop of Burgos. These explorers were ^ make use of the ships 
which had been constructed with incredible toil by Thsao NuneZjjand they 
relied upon the f|^ndship of Lope de Sosa, who w^ifco go out jMHhe same 
time*as governor of Darieifi and to take a resid^fwia Of fMranas de Avib. 
Meanwhue, as mi^t lia^e been expected, Pedrarias had made use of th^ 
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TMBeb for his own purposes, ani had lent the licentiate Espinosa on a voyage 
of discoveiy in the sea of the South, who had proceeded as far as Cape Blanco, 
wiiich is situated in what is now the republic of Costa Rica. 

Lope de Sosa arrived at Darien, but died almost immediately after his 
airival — indeed, before he landed, accomplidiing less even than Ponce de 
Leon afterward did when he went to New Spun to take a retideneio of Cortes. 
Gil Gonzalez, therefore, found himself with an enemy instead of a friend in 
the governor of Darien. He and Andres Nifio, however, persevered in their 
enterprise, and in January, 1522 , set sail from the gulf of San Miguel. Their 
notions of geography must have been somewhat limited and incorrect if they 
were stiU bent on discovering the Spice Islands, for they pursued their way 
to the northwest instead of the southwest. The result, however, was, that 
they discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as for as the bay of Fonseca, 
which Gil Gonzalez must have named alter his patron, the bishop of Burgos. 
They did not content themselves with merely discovering the coast, but made 
considerable excursions into the interior. There Gil Gonzalez found a great 
cacique called Nicaragua, whose pu/Mo was situated three leagues from the 
seashore, close to the bke which now bears his name. * 

The cacique was a man of much intelligence. He put to the strangers 
many questions of childish simplicity, but yet with childish daringness of 
thought. He inquired if they had heard of any great deluge, and asked 
whether there would be another. He wished to know when the sun and the 
moon w&uld lose their brightness and forsake their appointed courses. He 
desired to be informed as to the causes of darkness and of cold, and was 
inclined to blame the nature of things because it was not always bright and 
warm. 

He further wished to know what became of the souls of men who lived so 
short a time in the body, and yet were immortal. Descending from these 
great questions to discuss the information which the Spaniards brought him 
about their affairs, he inquired whether the pope was subject to death, and 
whether the cacique of Cfastile, of whom they spoke so much, was mortal. 
He concluded by asking the pertinent question why it was that so few men, 
as they were, sought so much gold. Gil Gonzalez and his companions were 
astonimed to hear a semi-naked “barbarian” interrogate them in this fashion 
and never, it was said, had an Indian been found who talked in this way with 
the Spaniards. It will be needless to recount in detail the rest of Gil Gonzalez’s 
discoveries. Suffice it to say that they were sufficient to entitle hipi fairly 
to the claim of being the discoverer of Nicaragua. 

ORIGIN OF THE NICARAGUANS 

The Nicaraguans, it appears, were of Mexican origin. Ihey had been 
driven southward by a great drought; and if so, they had certainly fled to a 
country pre-cnunently abounding m the element they then needed. But 
this tradition is not the only ground for ascribing to them, or at least to one 
tribe among them, an affinity with the Mexicans. The language and then 
mode of writing were in this case similar ; and, though the religions of the two 
nations were not wholly alike, there /tios sufficient <similarity to render far 
from improbable, if not to establish, the notion of a comn^on ori^. « ^ 

The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilisation which gives ^at promise 
of the gradual formation of an important empire. The ^dificra were not so 
grand as those of the Mexicans, but there wq^ mi want of skill in their build- 
ings or of polity in their laws. Still, they were in that state of oemparatively 
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low intelligence when men and women think they can improve the work of 
God, tteir own countenances, by piercing and otherwise maltreating their 
noses, lips, and ears. 

Gil Gomsalez returned to Panama on the 25th of June, 1523, with a large 

S uantity of gold, and with the conviction that he had made a great discovery, 
[e had also baptised no less than thirty thousand of the natives. W^t 
knowledge, however, of Christianity he had left among them may be imagined 
from the strange kind of soldierly theology which most of these captains 
displayed when they took upon them to commence the conversion of the 
natives. He proceeded, not without molestation from Pedrarias, to His- 
paniola, whence, after communicating with the emperor, and begging for the 
government of the lands he had discovered, he returned to Honduras. 

The object of Gil Gohzalez m going to Honduras was to find a wky to 
Nicaragua which he might take without any hinderance from Pedrarias at 
Panama. With the vessels he had brought from Hispaniola, Gil Gonzalez 
endeavoured to make the Puerto Caballos, which received its name from an 
•accident that happened to him on this occasion. A storm came on when he 
•was near that port; he was obliged to throw overboard some of his horses; 
and was driven back to the Golfo Dulce, where he landed, and founded the 
,town of San Gil de Buena Vista.® 

SPANIARDS IN NICARAGUA 

The possession of Nicaragua proved a matter of much dispute; Pedrarias 
sent Hernandez de Cordova to occupy the country and he succeeded in driving 
out Gonzalez, but was accused of attempting to form an independent govern- 
ment and was court-martialed and killed by Pedrarias. The governor of 
Honduras also laid claim to the province and feally Spain interfered and 
appointed Pedrarias independent governor of Nicaragua, which position he 
held from 1527 until his death m 1536.® 

The foregoing narrative sufficiently describes the dire confusion which 
prevailed in Nicaragua among the Spanish authorities — a confusion that 
was sure to have its counterpart in burnings, massacres, and tortures among 
the conquered people. They paid the penalty for every error committed 
at the court of Spain, for every movement prompted by avarice, envy, or 
discord, which took place among the Spanish captains, each of whom had 
some jihow of authority from headquarters, and whose marchings, counter- 
marchings, and battles were marked upon the broad map of that fertile 
province, unhappily well suited for the moveqjents of the cavalry, in huge 
streaks of blood and devastation. 

It was in vain that the unhappy Indians of Nicaragua consulted their 
idols, and prayed for a response to the question how they were to get rid of 
these strangers. The discerning oracles replied that if they were to heap 
the sea upon these Spaniards they would certainly drown; but then, to do 
that,* it would be necessary for the Nicaraguans to drown themselves; where- 
• upon they did not question their oracles any further in this matter. 

DISCOVERY OF GUATEMALA 

In the decade of years that followed after the conquest of Mexico, the spot 
wdiere some of thq^ost important conquests were completed and^he greatest 
expeditions prepared, wiuOT the strangest expeiments were made for t^e 
conversion oil the^nativesy where the discovery took plac| of the most remark- 
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able monuments of American civilisation, and the theatre vdierein waa acted 
that series of events ivhich led to the greatest chimps in Sj^anish legiriation 
for the Indies, was the provmce of Guatemala. The wars in this province, 
though very considerable, wore not of the first magnitude or interest; and as, 
in the early periods of historical writing, wars are the main staple of history, 
the other events in this part of the wond, not being illustrated by great wans, 
have escaped due notice. Hence the majority even of studious men are 
probably not aware of the important circmnstances in the history of America 
with which this narrow strip of territoi^, called Guatemala, is connected. 

Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have been thought that, 
after the conquest of Mexico, the rebuilding and repeopling of the city would 
have sufficiently exhausted the energies even of that active man. But it 
was hot so. He is chiefly known to the world by "that conquest (rf Mexico 
which, for its audacity, stands unrivalled in the annals of mankind; but he 
was subsequently employed in further conquests, which cost him far more 
labour and suffering, but have hardly added at all to his renown. 

In his third letter to the emperor, after that in which he describes the* 
siep and capture of Mexico, Cortes begins to inform his majesty what steps* 
he nas taken for the discovery of that which he calls “the other sea of the 
South.” After the last discharge of the cannon of Cortes had been made, 
upon the helpless but unyielding crowd of Mexico, the news of the city’s fall 
was not slow in reaching the adjacent territories. 

And Kbw did the listeners receive the astonishing news? With joy, regret, 
and apprehension: joy, that a ruthless enemy, to whose fell gods their young 
men and their maidens had been sacrificed, was now no more; regret, that they 
the injured, had had no part in the misfortunes of the detested city; and 
apprehension, lest a worse thing should come upon them than even the power 
01 the hateful Aztecs. 

The Indian kings who were opposed to the Mexican dynasty, no less 
than those who were allied to it, shuddered at the success of these awful 
invaders from another sphere. The first potentate who sent ambassadors 
to Cortes was the king of Michoacan, a province about seventy leagues to 
the southwest of Mexico. From these ambassadors, Cortes, who had already 
heard something about this “sea of the South,” made further inquiries. He 
found that it was to be reached through Michoacan; and, accordingly, after 
causii^ his cavalry to manoeuvre before these Michoacan ambassadors, so 
as to impress them with a fitting sense of his powers, and after making them 
some presents, he sent two Spaniards back with them on a journey of dis- 
covery. Hearing still more ^bout this sea from other quarters, he sent in 
different directions two other parties of Spaniards to explore the way to the 
sea, and to take “possession” of it. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the importance of this discovery, for he says, “ I was very proud, for it appeared 
to me that, in discovering it, his majesty would receive a great and signal 
service; since,” he adds, “it was the decided opinion of all men who had any 
knowledge or experience in the navigation of the Indies that when thS sea 
was discovered many islands woidd m found in it abounding in gold, pearis, • 
precious stones, and spices.” Cortes thought, moreover, that many “secrets 
and wonderful things” were yet to be* discovered there. From tms fai& in 
what was marvellous, the first explorers and conquerors (derived an ardour 
in pursuit, and an untiring love of novelty, which reminds one of the same 
qualities as they exist in the untravelled souls of little chil^^ren. 

( As the sea was at no great distance, it was^soon discovered by oae or 
other of the parties (pent out to explore, and formal* possession was taken of 
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it in the name of the emperor some time in the year 1522, nine years after 
the discovery of the same sea by Vasco Nufiez, about a thousand miles lower 
down. 

F<^owing the ambassage from Michoacan. there arrived at the camp of 
Cortes another set of envoys, from a people about a hundred leagues farther 
south than Michoacan, inhabiting a maritime country called Tehuantepec 
which it appears was the territory where one of these parties of discovenng 
Spaniards had come upon the sea of the South. These Indians, as was usually 
the case, were at war with their next neighbours, the inhabitants of a country 
called iSitutepec. Immediately south of Tehuantepec lies the province of 
^onusco, and south of that is Guatemala. Following the usual rule, these 
two last-named provinces were also at feud with one another. The great 
political doctrine of the balance of power was but beginning to be understood 
in Europe in those days, and was totally beyond the compass of Indian states- 
manship. Accordingly, a similar series of events to those which had enabled 
Cortes to reach and to conquer Mexico was now to conduct his lieutenants 
Into the southern provinces of Central America. These two provinces of 
Tutiftepec and Tehuantepec, which, from the similarity of their names, we 
may fairly conjecture to have been inhabited by tribes of the same race, were 
the first to give occasion to the stranger to enter armed into their territories; 
for Cortes, at the request of the envoys from Tehuantepec, dispatched Pedro 
de Alvarado with a body of troops to conquer the unfriendly province of 
Tututepec. • 

After a few skirmishes, Pedro de Alvarado made his way into the town of 
Tututepec, where he was well received, and was furnished with provisions 
and presented with gold. The hostile Indians, however, of the next province, 
Tehuantepec, suggested that all this friendly demonstration was but feigned, 
and that an offer which the cacique had made to the Spaniards, to lodge them 
in his own palace, was but a scheme to destroy them by setting their quarters 
on fire. Pedro de Alvarado believed this accusation, or affected to believe it, 
and seized upon the person of the cacique, who, after giving much money to 
his captor, died’ in prison. That this seizure of the cacique was thought 
unjust even by the Spaniards of that time is proved by the testimony of 
Bernal Diaz. There is no novelty in this proceeding of Alvarado. Indeed, the 
dealings of the Spaniards with the Indians seem, at this period of the con- 
quest, to be arranged according to a certain routine, in which the capture 
af th^, principal chief is seldom omitted; and it is worth while to notice the 
imprisonment of the cacique of Tututepec merely because it is the first of a 
senes of such proceedings on the part of Alvarado, who was the principal 
sonqueror of Central America. His qualifications for command, as far as 
they appear in the page of history, were not of the highest order. He was 
brave, daring, restless, crafty, devout, but without any true policy. He was 
i great talker, but stiU a man of considerable force, if not skill, in action, 
IS he was laigely trusted by Cortes. He was nearly the same age as Cortes, 
'or fiemal Diaz says he was about thirty-four years old when he came to New 
Spain. In his daring qualities he may be compared to Murat. 

Alvarado founded a town in Tututepec which he called Segura, but, on 
icMunt of the heat of the climate and the swarms of insects, it was soon* 
Idierted. This expedition of Alvarado’s took place in the year 1522. From 
;he seat of his new conquest Pedro de Alvarado despatched two messengers 
;o Guatemala (c^ed by the Indians Quauhtemallan, the place of wood, or 
>f decayed wood^who we* to offer on the part ^ Cortes “nis friendship and 
lis religion” to^he chi^ of that province. * 
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BABLT mSTOBT OF GUATEMAIiA 

The orien of the kingdom of Guatemala is very obscure. It was gov* 
emed by adominant race called the Tuttecas. These Tultecas had come from 
Mexico. Their abode in that country had been Tula, twelve leagues from the 
city of Mexico. The derivation of tneir name is said to be from “Tulteca,” 
the art of stone-work. The account of their migration from Tula to Guatemala 
is not unlike that of the exodus of the. Israelites from among the Egyptians. 
Having been oppressed by certain kings for five hundred years, they neld a 
ereat festival, in which they were warned by the devil (any supernatural 
being in Indian story is said to be the devil by Spanish narrators) to cpiit 
the country of Mexico. In other words, the Aztecs, or some other conqueru^ 
race, were too strong for the Tultecas. The story of the apparition of this 
demon is highly pictures(iue, and somewhat awful. It is said that, while 
the nation were celebrating certain religious rites, there appeared a great 
giant among them, who began to mingle in their sacred dances, and that his 
embrace in the dance was death. 

The flight to other countries was resolved upon. The king who led the 
Tultecas forth was NimaquichA He was accompanied by three brothers, 
and these four men became the heads of four ruling families in four independent 
provinces: one brother of the province of the Qudenes and Chapanecos; 
another of Tuzulutlan* a third of the Mam Indians and the Pocomanes; 
and Nimaquich4 himself, in the person of his son, of the Quichds, Cakchieuels, 
and Zutugils. In the course of their pilgrimage southward, the Tultecas 
suffered great hardships and passed many years. The king Nimaquich^ died 
on this journey — another resemblance to the Mosaic stoiw — and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Acxopil, who was the prince that finally conducted that 
branch of the Tultecas called Quiches into the neighbourhood of Lake Atitlan. 
Their great town, founded near this lake, was called Utatlan, and was situated 
where the present village of Santa Cruz de Quiche stands. A further division 
of the Tultecan states took place in the old age of Nimaquich^’s son, Acxopil. 
The old king retained the kingdom of Quich4 for himself; to his eldest, Jiute- 
mal, he gave that of Kachiquel; and the third kingdom of Zutugil he gave 
to his second son Axciquat. On the day of this division three suns were said 
to have been visible in the heavens. 

It must not be supposed that the narrative of the Tultecan migration from 
Mexico and their occupation of Guatemala is wholly fabulous, and tha(nthere 
is no historic truth to be made out of it. It will account for a circumstance 
which otherwise would be very strange — namely, that though there were as 
many as twenty-four or twenty^x languages in Central America, yet through- 
out a considerable part of it commimication was evidently possible by means 
of one language. Then, again, the mode of settling the succession to the 
sovereignties coincides with the Tultecan story. One principle in this suc- 
cession uniformly prevailed: it was that a man of experience, and not a youth, 
should ascend the throne. 

From sources that we can rely upon, we learn what were the manners, 
laws, customs, and resources of what was called the kingdom of Guatemala. 

• The resources were abundant: it was laud with a fipe climate and a n^t 
fertile soil, bearing maize, cotton, and very fine balsam, with irrigated plai^, 
which were wont to give a return of three hundred measure# for one measure 
of seed. It was found, too, that it would bear wheat and all the fruits of 
Spain. It a£)o produced cocoa, which was used then, and fair some time^on- 

* tmaed to be used, as mone^. 
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From the poasession of money we may at once conclude that these people 
were to a certain extent civilisM, though thia did not prevent them from 
adoring idols and occasionally ^ting human flesh. They had fairs which 
were generally held in close proximity to the temples and over which a judge 
presided, regulating the prices. Among their artisans were goldsmiths, 
painters, and workers in feathers. The plumage of birds formed one of the 
principal materials for ornament used by the most skilful nations in the 
Indies. 

The laws of Guatemala appear to have been framed with considerable 
care. In some things they were very reasonable, in others not so. It appears 
that, though the government of the Guatemalans was a monarchy, they had 
a recognized power if the king behaved very tjrrannically, of calling together 
the principal men and the judges of the kingdom, and deposing him. Their 
laws with regard to theft were curious, and in some respects commendable. 
Thev made much distinction between small and great thefts; and they 
graduated their pimishments with care, beginning from a pecuniary fine, 
and continuing, if the culprit showed himseu to be a resolute offender, up 
to exScution by hanging. Before, however, taking the final step, they pro- 
ceeded to the thief's relations, and asked them whether they would pay all 
the penalties for him, which, no doubt, in this latter state, were very con- 
siderable. If they would not do so; if — according to their expressive phrase 
— they had had enough of carrying their relative upon their shoulders, and 
would make no more satisfaction for him, the man was hanged. • . 

In war, the main body of their captives, the common people, were made 
slaves, but the principal chiefs were killed and eaten, with a view of inspiring 
terror in the enemy. This practice, though horrible enough, is very different 
from a system of human sacrifices like that in force among the Mexicans. In 
matters of education, the Guatemalans showed themselves a civilised people; 
and, not being afflicted by much diversity of opinion upon small matters con- 
nected with religious questions, they had schools in all their chief towns both 
for boys and girls. 

Tte Guatemalans, if subject at all to the Mexicans, had only recently 
become so — that is, within the last twenty years of the Mexican Empire. 
Their country, far different from what it is now, was exceedingly populous. 
The languages spoken were very numerous — no less than twenty-six <ire 
named — which shows how much the people of that district were broken up 
tribes, a division tending greatly to facilitate the conquests of the 
but to embarrass them in all their dealings with the country when 

CONQUEST OF GUATEiJaLA 

Returning now to the camp of Cortes, at Mexico, we find him informing 
the emperor, m the year 1524, that from Utatlan and Guatemala an ambass^ 
of a hundred persons had come, offering themselves as vassals to the Spanish 
monarchy, whom he had received and dismissed with every mark of friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, this indefatigable commander had made friends 
wit^ the Soconuscans, and had even begun ship-building on that part of the 
coMt. The Guatemal^ps, when their ambassage returned home, being assured 
of^e friendship of Cortes, were only the more inclined on that account to 
carry war into “ftie territories of their enemies the Soconuscans, and thus 
they did not faU to eome into collision with the settlers^ sent out by Cortes. 
Forjbhis offence^we Gua^malans apologised, but their excuses were not 
received. 


into mere 

Spanilirds, 

conquered 
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An old chronicler has compared the advance of Alvarado to the darting 
of a fladi of lightning. The place the lightning fell upon was Soconusco, 
the territory m bdialf of which the expedition had been sent out. A great 
battle^ accompanied by much slaughter and great destruction (the traces 
of which were visible nearly a hundred years afterward), took place on the 
frontier of that province, in which battle the king of Zacapa was killed. Of the 
further advance of the army we possess an account written by thetsonoueror 
himself, who states that he pushed on from Soconusco to Zacapa, from tnence 
to Quezaltenango, from thence to Utatlan, fighting, negotiating, and terrify- 
ing the Indians into submission. 

From Utatlan he marched in two days to Guatemala, where he was very 
well received — according to his own account, as if he had been in his father^s 
house. But not resting there, he proceeded, as he eays, to conquer a people 
who dwelt upon Lake Atitan (probably Amatitlan), and who had made them- 
selves so strong in those waters that they were able to harass all their neigh- 
bours without being liable to be attacked in their turn. Alvarado routed 
this people, but most of them were able to escape by swimming. From* 
thence he again proceeded, conquering the Indian tribes he met with, or bring- 
ing them into subjection by means of messengers, who, sometimes by threats, 
sometimes by promises of favour, contrived to secure the allegiance of the 
natives. Occasionally Alvarado was defeated in his encounters with the* 
Indians, in consequence of the roughness of the ground, or the density of the 
woods where they took shelter. Findmg winter approach, he returned to 
his friendly Guatemalans, in whose country he founded the city of Santiago 
of Guatemala (July, 1524 ) .c 

Alvarado now turned his attention to the various tribes who were not 
yet conquered, but whose submission was essential to the securitv of Spanish 
authority. By the end of December, the campaign had terminated. Alvarado 
returned to the capital of the Cakcniquels laden with wealth and glory. The 
rapidity of his movements had been no less surprising than the ease with 
which he had conquered the Indian armies. The greater part of the Pacific 
shore acknowledged the authority of Spain. At the same time, Alvarado's 
brother, Gonzalo, had defeated the Mams in several battles. 

The fortress of Mixco, which was always considered impregnable by the 
Indians, was situated on a high perpendicular rock, the only access to which 
was so narrow as to permit but one man to pass at a time. A small force 
could defend it against an entire army, by merely throwing down rocks upon 
the assailants. The first detachment sent against this place was so disheartened 
by its strength and the apparent impossibility of making any impression upon 
the works^ that they determined to abandon it. But the arrival of Pedro 
Alvarado m camp changed the appearance of affairs. That intrepid general 
immediately called a council of war, over which he presided in person, and 
which determined on a vigorous prosecution of the siege. The Spaniards 
now resorted to stratagem, but in this they were foiled with considerable 
loss. Their cause now appeared hopeless, and it is more than probable 4 bhat 
they would finally have been compelled to relinquish the undertaking, had 
not the caciques of Chignanta appeared in camp, demanded a peace, and 
mformed the Spanish general of a s^terranean parage leading from Ihe 
citadel to the bank of a neighbouring river, by which the garrison could escai)e 
shoiUd the fortress be captured. This infused new life idto the besiegers. 
A general attack was made on the heights by the army, lurching in smgle 
file, while a detachment posted itself at the mouth ^f the sul^rranean pai^age 
ten intercept strasurlers. Hib fortress was finally carried storm, and the 
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IndiaDS, with their wives and little ones, either killed or captured. The 
Works were then entirely destroyed. 

The submission of the country being now complete, Alvarado determined 
on returning to Spain and announcing his conquests to Charles V. But, 
when on the eve of departing, he received notice that Cortes had arrived in 
the province of Honduras : and deeming it his duty to visit his superior, he 
set out (February, 1526) lor that purpose. On reaching Choluteca, he met 
a detachment of Spanii^ troops commg from Honduras, and was informed 
that Cortes had returned to Mexico. Not being able to follow him so far, 
Alvarado seems to have abandoned, for a while, the idea of visiting Europe, 
and returned to Guatemala. 

He found the country, which had been left so peaceful, in a state of the 
most violent excitement.* His brother, Gonzalo, who had ruled in his absence, 
had, by his cruelty and tyranny, especially toward the Indians, alienated all 
parties from him. The king of Quich6, Sequechul, with King Sinacum, were 
gathering the different native tribes for a desperate effort to shake off the 
•yokc^of bondage. 

SPANISH DOMINION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Alvarado immediately adopted the most energetic measures to suppress 
so formidable a rebellion. Confident of the support of all Spaniards, he 
marched against the Indians, and in a great battle (November 22nd; 1526) 
he completely routed them, taking the two kings prisoners. The unfortunate 
princes, by mteen years of hard captivity, expiated the unpardonable crime 
of having wished to recover independence for themselves and their oppressed 
people. 

This victory broke the spirits of the Indians inhabiting the conquered 
provinces, and from this time they seemed wUling to acknowledge the authority 
of Spain. In proportion, however, as this danger decreased, a far more 
formidable evil began to display itself. This was dissension among the 
conquerors — the almost inseparable sequel to Spanish conquests. The 
difficulty of defining boundary lines between different provinces was one 
fruitful source of these disturbances. Either by accident or design, petty 
rulers encroached on the territory of others; and several rich provinces were 
claimed simultaneously by numerous competitors. These claims kept the 
whol§ country in a state of civil war, imtil December, 1527, when Alvarado 
received from the emperor the office of captain-general of Guatemala, an 
appointment which rendered him independent of Cortes. The energetic, 
and often oppressive rule of this officer restored^in a great measure the general 
tranquillity. The influences of religion were added to his own efforts. ^ In 
1537, the execution of a most extensive plan for the conversion of the Indians 
was commenced by a number of missionaries, at the head of whom was the 
celebrated Las Casas. They visited nations hitherto imconquerable, and 
by inducing them to accept Christianity, opened an easy way to a cordi^ 
recognition of Spanish authority. These labours were continued through 
great difficulties, by themselves and successors, for upwards of a centu^: 
and to them, as muchaas to the mail-clad warriors, was owing the Spanisn 

ascendency in Central America. ^ ^ . i j a rx 

Tlie year 15fi was signalised by the death of Pedro AlvarMo. Mter 
this event, the gnperor established an audience (November 20tn, 1642)^r 
suprikne tribunal^ of which^AJonzo de Maldonado^was named president. TOe 
seat of this coustrwas 4^ed at Valladolid de Comaya^a, but subsequently 
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traDsferred to Ontoias & Dios. In 1555, it was again removed to Guatemala, 
then to Panama, and finally to the capital. The tranquillity which the geniua 
of Alvarado had secured to the province was buried with him. Faction, 
exasperated by the temporary oostruction, broke out fiercer than ever. 
Public morals were depreciated, to the very lowest scale. Justice was but a 
name — crimes of the deepest and darkest dye were committed with impunity, 
and the criminals bought off from retribution by trifling sums. The Indians 
were treated as brutes — in short, all government was at an end — anarchy, 
crime, and reckless audacity rioted over the ruins of the Indian civilisation. 
Such was th6 condition of imairs for a great portion of the lon^ pqriod of the 
Spanish dominion in Guatemala, till at last the country was ripe for revolu- 
tion. 

The first symptom of dissatisfaction exhibited by the Indians and others, 
was after the invasion of Spain by France, in 1808. The dee^t anxiety 
was manifested throughout the whole of the Peninsular War, and the subse- 
quent continental struggles. But after the fall of Napoleon, hardly had 
Spain adopted a constitution when Guatemala, anxious to extirpate the 
renmant of absolute tyranny, appropriated the same one to herself wiftiout 
any alteration. But the formation of a junta in the following year, with abso- 
lute power to settle ^'indispensable'’ measures, gave rise to two parties, one 
in favour of entire emancipation from both Spain and Mexico; the other 
advocating the installation of the Bourbon famfiy on the throne of Central 
America. •* The old Spanish party, supported by Leon, the capital of Nicaragua 
and Comayagua, capital of Honduras, were in favour of the latter course; 
but the greater part of the cities and provinces adhered to the act of inde- 
pendence proclaimed by the junta. 

REVOLUTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Shell was the situation of affairs when, on the 19th of October, 1821, 
Iturbide, emperor of Mexico, addressed to the inhabitants of Guatemala a 
manifesto, in which, after having complimented them on their independence, 
he announced that, to consolidate their growing liberties, he would direct a 
numerous body of troops to their frontiers. This strange proclamation was 
not received by the independents as favourably as the emperor had wished; 
but the influential members of the Spanish party solicited his protection, 
ehanging the appellation of his troops from that of "servants'* to "imperial- 
ists." This faction chose as their chief, Filisola, president of the junta;* and 
by him the proclamation of Iturbide was distributed throughout the different 
provinces. Not satisfied witH this, he joined with it an invitation to the 
people to merge their nationality into that of Mexico; and he even took upon 
nims^ the responsibility, as president of the junta, to declare the imion 
effected (January 11th, 1822). 

Tlie indignation of the people at this arbitrary stretch of power rose to the 
utmost pitch. The junta was dissolved. The president marched with ^me 
troops against San Salvador, but was completely beaten (July 3rd). Defeated 
a second time by the people of the same provmce (February 23rd, 1823), 

recommenced his march to Guate^i^a, where herreceived news of 
revolution which had precipitated Iturbide from the imperial throne. The 
blow was astoimding — his last hope was gone; he immediately gave up all 
resistance and consented to the act of independence. A nations convention, 
having immediately assemljled, ordered the Mexican troops to leaver the 
* co&ntry. Filisola led thein out in person, taking. posse»|ion, during his 
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march, of the province of Chiapas^ which he claimed for Mexico. This act 
was afterwards made good by Mexico, and Chiapa has ever since remained a 
fruitful source of dissension between the two countries. 

FORMATION OF A REPUBLIC 

This obstacle being removed, the national assembly met again on the 24th 
of June, 1823. Complete independence was declared on the 21st of July, 
and on the 17th of December, the basis of a new constitution, modelled after 
that of the United States, was proclaimed to the nation. The republic was 
styled the “ United Provinces of Central America.” On the 6th of September, 
1824, congress completed the basis of the confederation at Costa Rica; nine 
days after (16Jih) the fedejral confess was installed; and on the 22nd of 
November, the constitution was solemnly simed by the deputies. 

Thus Guatemala had proclaimed her freedom and established a republican 
constitution; but very soon she was to learn by bitter experience that some- 
tffing i^ore than these is necessary to secure the tranquillity and happiness 
ot the people. Hardly had the instrument of inde^ndence been signed 
when fierce party spirit again sowed seeds of discord among the populace. 
TJie citizens were divided into aristocrats^ or centralists, and federalists. The 
former wished to consolidate and centralise the powers of the general govern- 
ment. They were composed principally of influential families, who, pampered 
during the domination of the Spaniards with privileges and ex(5rbitant 
monopolies, had gradually imbibed the state and feelings of the European 
nobility. The federalists, on the contrary, were led by men, young and 
energetic, many of whom were actuated by an ardent love of country, a desire 
to set her free, and a disgust at the former civil oppression. They advocated 
the supremacy of the states, and freedom of conscience in religious matters. 
At the third session of congress, the two parties came to an open rupture. 
Soon after, the vice-president, Flores, visited the city of Quezaltenango, 
where he had rendered himself odious by his republican principles, and by 
levying a contribution on its convent. Seeing him in their city, the religious 
orders now excited the common people against him, and soon an infuriated 
mob was before his house exclaiming, '‘Death to the heretic!” Flores ran 
to the church; but, when entering, he was seized by some women, his face 
and head severely beaten, and his life placed in the most imminent danger. 
By desperate exertions, he escaped into the church; but even here he was 
i not secure. The bell rang, crowds collected from all quarters, and, althouA 
opposed by the soldiery, forced their way into the church. Fearful of the 
result, the priest came forward with a crucifix, Ind implored the people to 
^pare the officer, promising to send him immediately from the city. The 
unhappy man confirmed these words on his Imees. But all was of no avail. 
The populace rushed upon him, dragged him into the convent, and delivered 
him into the hands of its women. He soon expired under their dreadful treat- 
ment, %nd the body was submitted to the insults of the mob. Crowds then 
iushed through the streets, exclaiming, “ Viva la religionl — death to the 
heretics of congress.” Encouraged by this success, the centralists of the 
provilice of Guatemala r«se in open reb^ion, and exti^ated the republicans. 

These outrages roused the indignation of the inhabitants of San Salvador, 
who resolved to avenge the patriots of Guatemala. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of March, 1827, tlyir army appeared before the gates of the coital, and 
threatcAed it with'^completetdestruction. But re^gious fanaticism was too 
powerful to be easly intipiidated. The priests ran, exhorting the people to 
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take arms; the nuns and other women assembled with knives in their hands 
swearing that every enemy of their religion should mrish by their hands. The 
army oi San Salvador was in the issue entirely defeated. 

REPUBLICANS AND CENTRALISTS 

The other provinces of Guatemala were in a like condition. In Nicaragua 
the streets were barricaded, the chief centralist and his soldiers massacred 
part of the city burned to the ground, and the two parties so exasperated 
against each other that, for three months, even an ambassador could not be 
sent from one to the other. The war continued with but little intermission 
for two years, at which time (1829) the troops of San Salvador, under General 
Morazan, again marched against Guatemala. After three days’ continual 
battle, the city was taken. A scene of stern retribution followed. The leaders 
of the centralists were exiled, the convents opened and sacked, monastic orders 
abolished, the nuns sent from the country, and the archbishop driven into 
exile. 

In 1831, Morazan was elected president of the republic; and fdi* eight 
years managed the public affairs with a degree of quiet long unknown to the 
country. But at the expiration of his second term, signs of faction began to 
r^ppear. Many of the banished centralists had mamtained a correspondence 
with those at home, some even venturing to return. These attentively 
watdied an opportuni^ to recover their lost ascendency. They found a 
leader in the notorious Carrera, a mulatto who from an obscure station had 
raised himself to the command of numerous parties who infested the highroads. 
This individual kept the country in a state of continual ferment, and, though 
often defeated, he still managed to rally round him the priests, Indians, and 
most of the centralists. The capital and other cities were several times taken, 
and shocking excesses committed on the opposite faction. Morazan was 
finally driven into exile, and with him fell the republican party 

REPUBLIC DIVIDED INTO CONSTITUENT STATES 

From that time on the ^‘republic of Central America” was only a geo- 
graphical conception. Every one of the five states had its own independent 
government and all attempts to restore the union failed on account of inner 
discord, or were defeated by force of arms. The defeat of the allies by Carrera 
at Arada (February 2nd, IKl) was a severe blow to the federalists. All that 
could be attained after that were treaties between the smgle states for the 
pi^rvation of peace and Mr the promotion of commerce. A political union 
with a joint congress in the style of the North American Union appeared to 
be an impossibility. There were as many separate governments and presi- 
dents as there were states. Internal quarrels and party disputes, a supreme 
magistracy without authority and mutual rivalries weakened political power. 
Thus it came about that William Walker, a North American adventilrer of 
courage and enterprise, was able to make himself commander-in-chief in 
Nicaragua and maintained a dictatorial power for some years, until finall}’' 
in an attack upon Honduras he waktseized by the English and delivertd up 
to the magistrates who had him shot in Truxillo. A political execution 4ook 
place shortly afterwards in Costa Rica also, and the former president, Rafael 
Mora, who^had attempted to regain his earlier position bv force of arms, was 
captured and shot in Sai^ Jos6. The war in Mexico hacran influence upon 
Central America, where aristocratic, democratic, end cle^hal elements were 
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continually wan^ against one another. Here also liberals and conservatives 
were ranged against each other and fou^t for the supremacy. Under these 
circumstances the able General Carrera of Guatemala attained to dictatorial 
authority. Unlike the Mesdcan General Juarez he leaned for support on the 
clerical and conservative party, so that he was acciised of conspiring with 
Emperor Maximilian and of seeking after monarchical power. But before 
the sangiunary tragedy of Queretaro was ended Carrera died suddenly. A 
few months later Barrios of San Salvador, who for years had been his opponent 
and rival, upon his attempt to regain the presidency was shot in his former 
capital by the command of his victorious successor Ducnas. After that the 
five states of Central America contmued in the old way without central 
authority and without influence on the political conditions of the two hemis- 
pheres.** . 

In 1884 and 1885 another attempt was made under the influence of Presi- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala to unite the Central American states in federation, 
but this attempt failed like the others before it. In 1895 Honduras, Salv^or 
and Nicaragua united in the Greater Republic of Central America but haore 
^he new system had gone into operation, a revolution in Salvador (1898) pre- 
vented the execution of the plan although a diet had been convened and 
administrative officials appointed. The Greater Republic was dissolved 
Into its separate states. 

The individual histories of the Central American states deal mainly with 
internal disturbances or quarrels with one another and have littlq in^rest 
for the rest of the world or influence on its history. Nicaragua made treaties 
with Spain (1850), Belgium (1858), France (1^9), and the United States 
(1867) concerning the neutrality of a Nicar^uan Canal; and in 1884 the 
United States negotiated the Frelinghuysen-Zarala Treaty with Nicaragua 
according to which the United States was to build the canal, but the treaty 
was not ratified. The Nicaragua Canal Association and its efforts were 
mentioned in connection with the Panama Canal. The Nicaragua route 
appears now to be definitely abandoned.** 
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BRAZIL 

The 'Srst person who discovered the coast of Brazil was Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon, who had sailed with Columbus on his first voyage as commander and 
master of the Nifla. Seven years afterwards he and his nephew Arias 
obtuned a commission to go in search of new countries and trade in any 
which Columbus had not previously appropriated. The Pinzons set 
sail from Palos in December, 1499, made the Cape Verds, then steered to 
the southwest, and were the first Spaniards who crossed the line and lost 
si^ht of the north star. They saw land on January 26th, 1500, to which 
Vicente gave the name of Cape Consolation, but which is now called Cape 
St. Augustine. From hence they coasted along toward the north. Vicente 
continued his course till he came to the Orinoco, then made for the islands 
and sailed homeward, losing two of his three ships by the way. The coasi 
which Pinzon had discovered lay within the Portuguese limits of demarca- 
tion, and before he reached Europe it had been taken possession of by the 
nation to whom it was allotted.^ 

The Portuguese king Emmanuel determined to send a fleet to esWiblisl 
friendship and a treaty of commerce with the king of Calcutta. For th( 
command of this fleet, which consisted of ten caravels, and three larger ves- 
sels, a hidalgo was chosen. It was determined that the fleet shoulasail or 
the 9th of March, 1500. On the 14th of March the fleet passed the Canariei 
and to proflt by the prevailing northeast trSde wind the]^ stood so much tc 
the westward that, on the 21st of April they met with signals of land, anc 
late the following day they saw a large round mountain with small hills which 
were the highest portions of the Sierra, now called Aimor4s. Cabral gave th( 
mountain the name of Mount Pascal [because it was Easter time], and th< 
•land he called Vera Ouz. Emmanu^ was so delighted with the discovery 
of Vera Cruz that he resolved to sena out another squadrm to explore min 
utely its extent; and it appears that three caravels were oraered to sail upoi 
this project from the Ta^ on the 1st of May, 1501, but there is a consider' 
able doubt Who was the commander of them; same say itVas Ameriga Ves- 
ptioci, others that it was G6nzalo Collho.« 

ess 
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NATIVES OP BRAZIL 

At th# tizne when the Portuguese invaded Brazil more thuT) a hundred 
peoples of different religions, customs, and institutions occupied and dis- 
putra with one another the space comprised between the two great rivers 
— the La Plata and the Amazon. The most ancient of these tribes, that of 
the Tapias, had dominated all the coast between the mouths of the two 
rivees. Shortly before the arrival of the Europeans this tribe had been vio- 
lently dispossessed and driven out by the Tupis, who were the absolute 
masters of these shores at the time when Alvares Cabral planted the Portu- 
guese flag on the soil of astonished Brazil. The name Tunis would be enough 
to reveaT the power and the pride of those who bore it for its etymological 
simification is that of thunder and divinity; their god was called Tupan. 
The great family of Tupis was divided into sixteen tribes, forming as many 
separate and distinct republics which a common danger could reunite into 
a powerful confederation. 

• The Tunis wore absolutely no clothing; they dyed their bodies red, all 
except the face. The men wore a ring in the lower lip, and the women had 
long earrings reaching to their shoulders. Their life, which approached nature 
very closely, freed them from most of the diseases caused by civilisation. 
They had, moreover, found a way of getting along without physicians. When 
they thought their relatives and friends had suffered too long they admin- 
istered to them a well-aimed blow of a hammer on the head, in guisp of a 
remedy, telling them it was better to die quickly than to suffer first only to 
die afterwards. Human flesh they considered a great delicacy, and they ate 
not only their enemies, but also their sick relatives, and even their sick 
children. Of the little ones, the father and mother made only a mouthful, 
but if they were adults they profited by the occasion to give a little family 
feast. The Tupis recognised neither kings nor princes. The only supremacy 
they admitted was that of their old men who met in council to decide on 
the affairs of the tribe. 

Another people not less remarkable than the Tupis were the Tapudias, 
who after having owned a part of Brazil were now relegated to its extreine 
northern part. They were a warlike and vagabond tribe, leading a nomadic , 
life in free space. The Tapudias were tall, and very strong, with long black 
hs^T and brown skin. This people was divided into about twenty-four tribes 
of different names who spread over the banks of the Sahara, of the Rio 
Grande, and of the northern Parahyba. Other races of less importance 
covered the immense stretch of land newly conquered by the Portuguese, 
some of them docile and ready to submit to the^oke of the conqueror; others 
impatient of foreign domination and disposed to resist to the uttermost. 

METHOD OF COLONISATION 

j^ohn III, the son and successor of Emmanuel, adopted for Brazil the sys- 
tem of colonisation which had first been thought of tor the Azores and for 
Madeira. He divided the country into hereditary captaincies, and granted 
them to the Portuguese nobles whom he found disposed to risk the adventure 
to found settlements which might have to be defended by force. In 
reality these conlessions were nothing else than the right of conquest which 
the sovereign granted to his vassals. With the exception of inflicting capital 
puni^unent and of coining^money, the authority of those obtaining the con- 
cessions was almost as unlunited as it was uncoiitrolled. It was only ne(^- 
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sary to subdue or dispossess the old proprietors. That was not always an 
easy task. 

The first holder of a Portuguese captaincy was Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
who explored the coast in the vicinity of the Rio Janeiro or River of Janu- 
aiv, so called because he reached it the first day of that month. Martim 
Anonso, who discovered the island of the Ma^i, the island of San Sebastian, 
and Cape Saint Vincent, understood how to win the friendship of the natives 
of the countiy, and established himself among them without striking a ^w. 

Pedro de G^, to whom the king gave a concession of thirty leagues of 
coast between Saint Vincent and Espiritu Santo, was obliged to leave the land 
after five years of disastrous struggles with the savages. The beautiful bay, 
known by the name of bay of San Salvador, was conceded to Francisco 
Pereira Coutinho on the one condition — that he should found there a city 
and permanent settlements, either by subduing the natives or by civilising 
them. 

The individual concessions made by the court of Lisbon with such exten- 
sive powers might at a desired moment excite the spirit of enterprise and thus 
facilitate Portuguese emigration to Brazil; but it would not have beeir good 
policy to let things go on for long in that way. The ties between the cmony 
and the mother country were becoming looser every day; the captains-general 
abused their authority: the property, tne honour, and the lives ot the colonists 
were in their hands; complaints, alternately energetic and pathetic, mounted 
even to tiiie throne. Joao III understood the necessity of re-establishing the 
supreme authority over all these petty tyrannies. The powers of the conces- 
sioners were taken away, and a governor-general was clothed with the pleni- 
tude of civil and military authority over all Portuguese Brazil. 

The first representative of the royal authority was Thome de Sousa. The 
governor-general left in April, 1549, and after two months of sailing arrived 
m the bay of San Salvador. Thom6, without wasting any time, laid the 
foundations of a city which he named San Salvador. After four vears of 
labour and success, when he had subdued and pacified the coast and started 
the colony on a road of prosperity where it seemed it had nothing to do but 
go forwara, Thom^ de Sousa, thinking he had done enough both for the good 
of others and for his own glory, asked for his recall. He was succeeded by 
Edward da Costa, under whose government the Jesuits distinguished them- 
selves by a redoubling of apostolic zeal, which did more than arms for the 
definitive triumph of the Portuguese. In the midst of inevitable struggfes, 
which broke out more often perhaps than was at first thought probable, 
Portugal ended by establishing its authority over the immense colony. 

The death of JoSo III placed on the throne his grandson Dom Sebastian, 
who at that time was only three years old and was the grandson, on his moth- 
er’s side, of the emperor Charles V. The regency followed in r^ard to Brazil 
the policy which had been adopted in the preceding reign. The govemor- 

E sneraTMem de Sa, who succeeded Dom Edward, was appointed for an indef- 
ite period and was, more than his predecessors, subject to the influeigse of 
the Jesuits. The administration of Louis de Brito, who succeeded Mem de 
Sa, saw the division of Brazil into two independent and separate proving. 
•Bahia was the residence of one of the governors; the other established iiim- 
self at San Sebastian, on the gulf of Rio Janeiro. But the court of Lisjj^on 
Boon gave up the idea of dividing Brazil into two provii&es, and the gov- 
ernment of San Sebastian was again united to that of Bahia under the direc- 
tion of Brito. He was succee£d by Lorenzo (fe Veiga imthe fatal in 
which Dom Sebastian and^the floWQr of the Portuguese nobility perished on 
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tb® bstt^elds of Morocra (1678). The consequences are well known of 
tto deatt of the king of Portugal, who left no children, and whose kingdom 
fell mto the greedy and ambitious hands of Philip IL 


BRAZIL BECOMES SPAKISH 

Afl the Portuguese colonies passed to the power of the Spaniards and 
Br&zil shared the conimon lot. The change of mother-country was disas- 
trous for the colony. The hatred which Philip II and Queen Elizabeth had 
for each other brought their two countries into a war whose counteraction 
was felt even on the shores of the New World. Robert Witherington, Thomas 
Cavendish, and James Lancaster came in turn to devastate these coasts and 
brought thither destruction by fire and sword. Philip II died without having 
done Brazil anything but harm. Philip III, his successor, sent Dorn Pedro 
Bottelho as a governor to the colony, and he developed a certain zeal in the 
exploration of the interior of the coimtry. The Jesuits seconded his efforts 

S id extended their influence to the most remote parts of the vast colony. 

iego de Menezes, who succeeded Bottelho, conceived the project of conquer- 
ing and colonising the mouth of the Amazon River. It was time to ttiink 
6f it. This part of the coast was already very much frequented by the arm^ 
vessels of France and of Holland. The French had already established them- 
selves on the large and beautiful island of Maranhao, a hundred leagues south- 
east of the mouth of the Amazon. It was at this moment that a Portuguese 
expedition destined to conquer the north of Brazil was placed under the 
orders of Jerome de Albuquerque, who attacked the French in their new 
possessions, defeating them and forcing them to evacuate the island. Almost 
at the same time Castillo Branco drove out the Dutch who were trafficking 
on the northern bank; but he irritated profoundly the natives of the country 
by his cruelty, and obliged the central government to depose him. What he 
had attempted was soon accomplished by Maciel and Vasconcellos. 

However, the Portuguese were soon to find themselves in the presence of 
new enemies come from Europe. On March 7th, 1624, a Dutch fleet appeared 
at the bar of San Salvador. The defenders of the city, seized by an inex- 
plicable panic, abandoned it, and the Dutch were soon masters of San Salva- 
dor. The Portuguese, however, were not slow in avenging the shame of this 
defeat, and the capital of Brazil soon fell into the hands of its former masters. 


TRANSFER OF PORTUGUESE EMPIRE TO BRAZIL 

Dom Pedro, the husband and uncle of the queen of Portugal, h^ h^ 
the title of king without the authority. At liis death, in 1786, his wife 
Maria, the first of that name, continued to govern. She soon witnessed the^ 
deat^ of her eldest son, the heir presumptive, a young prince who carried toT 
^the tomb the love and the hope of Portugal. His brother Dom JoSLo de 
*Braganza became prince of Brazil and at the same time croTO prince. Dom 
Jo^Obwasanimateef withjoyal intentions. He was of a religious spirit, a nmn * 
of ^miable and gently manners; but the revolutionary convulsions which 
were overturning jEurope demanded other qualities of princes jealous of 
maintaining their power. Portugal would have liked to remain neutw 
duringfthe great ctruggle ^hich was dividing France and En^nd. Old 
treaties and intinj^te relations made it incline tdwards the cabinet of S®. 

B. w. — Toil. xzni. Zu 
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James. In 1806 an English fleet appeared in the waters of the Tagus. 
Portugal received in its ports vessels of the enraoies of France from Europe 
and America; the neutrwty was openly violated in a thousand cases. Na- 
poleon threatened. Promises were made to him and were not kept. Soon 
a French army of invasion appeared on the frontiers of Portugal at the same 
time that Commodore Sidney Smith blocked the mouth of uie royal river. 
The Endish ambassador gave the regent the altemativi of sending the fleet 
back to England or of using it to transport the family of Braganza to its Bra- 
zilian possessions, in order to protect it from the influence and perhaps from 
the arms of France. Fortuml was invade^ Brazil was intact. The choice 
of Dom Jo9o could not long be doubtful. He decided in favour of a brilliant 
exile, and on November 29th, in the morning, the Portugese fleet left the 
shores of the home land carrying towards the New World the hope and the 
fortunes of the monarchy. 

On the 19th of the following January it reached Bahia, where the royal 
family was received with enthusiastic demonstrations of devotion. How- 
ever, Bahia was only a stage in the flight of the princes; it was Rio Janeiu) 
which they had chosen for the provisional capital of their government. • Their 
resolution was determined by the admirable situation of the bay, perhaps 
the most magnificent in the world, and by the facility of its relations with 
Europe, America, Africa, India, and the islands of the southern sea. It was 
in a sense the centre of the commercial world. Dom JoEo was received there 
in the same way as at Bahia. One of the first cares of the regent was to open 
the ports of Brazil to the commerce of countries at peace with Portugal — 
that is, England and the allies of England. 

On April 1st, 1808, the prince-re^nt abolished by another decree all the 
limitations whicn had been put on Brazilian industry. Everyone was free 
to establish factories and manufactures; in a word, instead of t^ing as 
formerly to make Brazil subservient to the mother country, everv effort was 
m^e to free it and to make it independent of the rest of the world. Almost 
at the same time the regent established a printing press at Rio Janeiro. That 
was a definite triunmh over the old spirit which had till then animated the 
masters of Brazil. They had seen a danger in the diffusion of light which it 
was now desired to spread abroad. It was time; the country was plunged 
in an ignorance of which nothing can give a just idea. But, if there was 
much to do, it must at least be admitted that much was done. The first 
press served to print a gazette. Brazil thus possessed the most powerful 
instrument of modem civilisation. 

REACrriON 

The Brazilians emerged promptly from the sort of moral lethargy in 
which they had been kept intentionally. It was the commencement of a 
new era. But the influence of the court of Lisbon was not as great perhaps 
as had at first been thought. There was an undercurrent of opposition to 
it, and disagreements arose between the colonists and the guests who had just 
arrived from the mother-country. However, a decree of December 15th* 
• 1815, raising Brazil from its second^ position of ^ province imd colqny to 
the dignity of a kingdom, reanimated the benevolent dispositions o^ the 
nation^ists. They warmly applauded this move of ajiwise policy which 
united tmder a common appellation the united states of Portugal^ of the 
Algarves,%nd of BrazU. Almost at the same^time Queim Maria di|d; her 
intelligence had already been dead for a long time. The^rince-regent took 
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th6 title of king under the name of JoSo VI. However, the causes of fric- 
tion which exist^ between the Brazilians and the Portuguese increased 
rather than diminished. Evento in Europe recalled the king to Lisbon (1821), 
and from that time a revolution was certain. Brazil, understanding the 
necessity of a political change, decided to form a representative chamber* 
The preparatory assembly of electors was dispersed by force, and there were 
scenes of deplorable violence. 

Soon Jofto VI more or less volimtarUy renounced his rights over Brazil, 
and his son Dom Pedro was solemnly proclaimed constitutional emperor. 
The constitution, being once promised, had to be given to Brazil. Deputies 
from the provinces assembled at Rio Janeiro. The emperor thought he could 
discover republican tendencies among them and dissolved the chambCT. 
Dom Pedro himself then bflfered a plan of a constitution to which the authori- 
ties swore allegiance on March 25th, 1824. 

As a result of this constitution, which contained wise and liberal prin- 
ciples enough, Brazil enjoyed a few months of tranquillity and the govem- 
Tment^ appeared to gain power. Unfortunate wars with the governments of 
©uenos Ayres and Montevideo, internal diflSculties, which instead of dimin- 
ishing went on increasing, soon moved the emperor to decide to give up the 
jcrown to his son and to leave the countiy. TTiis great event took place on 
April 7th, 1831. The next day a provisional council of regency was formed 
and the day after that the imperial prince was borne in triumph into the 
cathedral and proclaimed emperor under the name of Pedro II. GB tlte 13th 
of the same month an English vessel and a French vessel left the shores of* 
Brazil carrying to Cherbourg him who had been Pedro I and the young 
princess Dona Maria, his daughter. 

MISTAKES OF PEDRO I 

Dom Pedro was not a tyrant; none but his calumniators have ever desig- 
nated him as such; yet his errors were great and manifold. Endowed with 
natural talent yet devoid of prudence, an admirer of the representative form 
of government in perspective yet ever shrinking from its practical enforce-^ 
ment, energetic and yet inconstant — he was better qualified to achieve the 
liberation of Brazil than to direct the subsequent march of her government. 
Under the existing circumstances when Dom Pedro ascended the throne, it 
was ^ administrator rather than a hero that was required. Neither the 
ancient colonial institutions nor the circumstances of the people had been 
favourable to the promotion of the martial spirjt. In case of war the employ- 
ment of foreign military became a matter of urgency, and hence that odious 
and inextinguishable rivalry which was attended with fatal results. His 
frequent and extensive creations of nobility were also the result of an error 
equally glaring. Nobility could in Brazil be regarded in no other light than 
as the honorary recompense of merit, and the profuse and injudicious man- 
ner 4n which it was misapplied instead of elevating those on whom it was 
testowed, tended rather on the other hand to sink and to vilify the institd- 

*These were, however, minor errvs. His greatest, and the one whiclP 
camsed his overthrow was his never having known how to constitute^ himself 
truly and entirely a Brazilian. This circumstance, by irritating the lealoiwy 
and »lf-love of his subjects, gradually deprived hiin oj all that 6clat with 
whiofi the indetrondence Aid his illustrious origin had invested hun; the 
French Revolution of 1830 gave an increased impulse to the public mmd; The 
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foreign troopa were disbanded, the native military extended their sympathies 
to the exaltado party without experiencing any inteiposition on the part of 
the authorities, and revolution thus became mevitame.* 

BRAZIL UNDER PEDRO II 

The new emperor, Pedro II, was not yet six years old; accor ding ly, he 
was placed under the ^ardianship of Jo86 Bonifacio de Andiada, and the 
rerancy bestowed by the Cortes on the three senators, Francisco de Tjmii e 
Silva, Vergueira, and Caravellas. On June 17th a new board of regency was 
appointed. Padse Feijo was named minister of justice in July and succeeded 
in restoring order in Kio. But in the provinces there was almost continual 
revolution, either by the federalists (exaltados) or*by the reactionary (res- 
tauradors) adherents of Dom Pedro I. A law was passed on November 7th, 
1831, practically prohibiting the slave trade, but it was never enforced. Two 
years later the board of regency removed Andrada and put in his place the 
marquis d’ltanhaem, and the bishop of CSirysopoiis took charge of the young* 
prince’s education. Dom Pedro refused the mvitation to return to Brazu 
made him by the reactionary party. In the same year the chamber of depu- 
ties refused to consider a bill introduced by Ferreira Franza declaring al], 
children of slave parents free at birth. On September 24th of the year fol- 
lowing Pedro I died in Lisbon, and so cut short the opposition movement, led 
by th6 AIMradas, in favour of his restoration. 

On October 12th, 1835, as the result of long discussion of constitutional 
reforms, and the passage of an Acts Addicional, the board of regency was 
abolish^ and a single regent. Padre Feiio, appointed. At the same time 
the policy of universal suffrage gained largely and the provinces acquired 
local self-government. The regent was elected by the people in the same 
way that they chose legislators, instead of being chosen by the legislators. 
But Feijo’s regency lost ground before the increasing conservative sentiment 
in the chamber, as well as because of the fresh revolts in Para and Rio 
Grande, the former suppressed in January only with the assistance of a 
, British ffeet. The conservatives accused him of conniving at the revolts, if 
not actually promoting them. 

In September, 1837, Padre Feijo resigned and the two constitutional par- 
ties of liberals and consepatives were definitely formed, the conservatrve 
leader Pedro d’ Araujo Lima succeeding Feijo. This conservative rqgency 
was as bitterly attacked by the liberal opposition as the liberal Feijo’s was by 
the conservatives when they were in opposition, and the next years were 
filled with continued quarrels between the regent and the legislature. A 
revolution in Bahia in 1837 and 1838, aiming to set up a republic of Bahia 
to last until Pedro attained his majority, was finally suppressed. The regency 
of Dofia Januaria, an older sister of Pedro II was also suggested. In 1838 
there was a dangerous revolution in Maranh9o, and the insurgents in Rio 
Grande do Sul invaded Santa Catharina. Congress, with its liberal majority, 
stood ready to vote the immediate majority of Dom Pedro, but was blockra 
by the cabinet. In 1840 Araujo Lima suspended conCTeBS, which was on the 
point of carrying through the liberal programme ana doing away with* the 
re^ncy, and recalled Vasconcellos to the cabinet. With &e consent of the 

S nnce he was declared emperor and of age on July 23rd. ' The chamber of 
eputies w^ then dissolved, and a new election held in the.autumn resultmg 
in a great liberal victo^. , 

* & 1841 the libem ministry with HoUanda Gaj^canth at its head was 
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forosd out by the independence of the young and scholarly emperor, and a 
conservative cabinet entered office on March 23rd, the marquis of Faranagua 
being premier* The revolt in MaranhSLo was put down by General who 
was made baron of Caxias. Dorn Pedro was crowned on July 17th. The 
Faranagua ministry was succeeded by another conservative cabinet on Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1843, the marquis of Parana being premier. On May 30th Dorn 
Pedro married Theresa Christina, princess of Bourbon and the Two Sicilies. 
In 1844 the liberals again came into power, the viscount de Macah4 forming 
a ministry on February 2nd. 

After ten years’ fighting in Rio Grande do Sul, in which Garibaldi firet 
distinguished himself, the revolt there was suppressed by De’ Caxias on March 
1st, 1845. The British parliament on August 8th passed t6e Aberdeen Bill, 
giving English vessels the right to pursue slavers into Brazilian waters, because 
of the failure on the part of the Brazilian government to live up to its con- 
vention with the British government secretly and unauthorised^ signed on 
November 13th, 1826. On May 2nd, 1846, Torres formed a liberal ministry 
to succeed De Macah6’s. 

, A*cabinet led by Caravellas was formed on May 22d, 1847. De Macahe 
succeeded Caravellas as premier on March 8th, 1848, but held office only until 
the 3 let of May, when Paula de Sousa formed another short-lived liberal 
Cabinet, displaced on September 29th by the marquis de Olinda and the first 
conservative ministry for four years. The liberals revolted in Pernambuco, 
but were suppressed in May, 1849, by the president of the provincc^nd Gen- 
eral Coelho. Complete amnesty followed this the last revolt in the early ^ 
years of Dom Pedro’s reign. In 1849 yellow fever first appeared in Brazil, ‘ 
and created a strong sentiment against the slave-trade. In this year the 
marquis of Olinda disagreed with his cabinet on the policy to be carried out 
in the La Plata, and was replaced on October 8th by the marquis of Monte 
Alegre. In July, 1850, an agreement was arrived at between Brazil and Great 
Britain as to the pursuit of slavers by British vessels. Dom Pedro encour- 
aged the growth of an abolitionist party, and on September 4th a bill was 
passed facilitating the repression of the slave trade. The province of Ama- 
zons, the first since the independence of the empire, was formed from the old 
captaincy of Rio Negro, which since 1822 had been a part of Para. 

To preserve the independence of Paraguay and Uruguay, which Rosas, 
dictator of Buenos Ayres, was attempting to force back into the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, in 1851, joined Entre Rios and Corrientes and relieved 
Montevideo, whence Rosas was driven back to Buenos Ayres and defeated 
at Monte-Caseros, on February 3rd, 1852. Dom Pedro forced the coni^rya- 
tive ministry out and replaced it, September 3rd, 1853, by a conciliation 
^ cabinet,” which included some liberal members and left neither party in the 
opposition. There were no disembarkations from slave-ships in this year. 
Inunigration, from Germany especially, began; the Bank of Brazil, with a 
capital of 30,000,000 milreis, was established; the first railroads were built; 
and^ere was general prosperity. The province of Parana was created 
, during this year. Towards the end of the year 1854 valuable gold mines 
were discovered in northern Brazil. 

Upon the death of the marquis de Parana in 1858 the ” conciliatioi^ 
pasty,” now led by Ohnda, was speedfly overthrown by the reorganised con- 
servatives, and .waeti formed a cabinet on December 12th. The Abaeti 
minist^, however, was unable to meet the financial crisis, which had fol- 
lowe^rthe previois period gf prosperity, and was succeeded on August lOth 
by a cabinet led .by Ferraz. On May 2nd, 1861, ft third conservative cabiaet 
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waBformed by DeCaxiu. Several of the more prominent leaders of the party 
joined the opposition, and in 1862 Zacariaa de Vasconoelloe, one of thecon* 
servatives who had joined the liberal opporition, was mtrusted with the 
formation of a new mmistry on May 24th, out the financial situation was too 
much for him. Olinda was summoned to form a new cabinet on . the 30th 
of the same month. Renewed difficiilty with Great Britain result^ from 
the arrest on the charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct of three 
British naval officers; the British claims for damages were not satisfactorily 
answered and several Brazilian ships were seized in retaliation during the 
last week of December and early in the following January. 

In 1863 the cpnservative party was crushingly defeated in the elections, 
and at about the same time the finances of the country began to mend. There 
were rapid ministerial changes in 1864, due to the viuarrels between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives who allied themselves with them, and nearly held 
the balance of power. Zacarias again became president of the council on 
January 15th, only to be succeeded on August 31st by Furtado. 

WAR WITH PARAQUAT 

The difficulty with Great Britain was satisfactorily arranged; but in, 
Uruguay Brazil secretly sided with the insurgents under General Flores,* 
made heavv demands on the Uruguayan government, and, after the refusal 
of these, threatened to blockade the country. As a result of this policy, 
.President Lopez of Paraguay declared war on Brazil, having previously and 
without warning captured a Brazilian ship in the Paraguay. In November 
the Brazilian army invaded Uruguay, and in December, with Flores, Brazil’s 
insurgent ally, captured Pavsandu. Simultaneously Brazil was entered by 
Paraguayan forces. Flores became president of Uruguay in February, Mon- 
tevideo being taken on the 20th, and on the 22nd joined Brazil against Lopez’s 
policy. Argentina became a member of this alliance on May 8th, 1865. Brazil 
bore the brunt of this war, largely increased both army and navy, borrowed 
£5,000,000 in London, and issued many paper notes. 'The Brazilian fleet won 
the sanguinary battle of Riachuelo on June 11th, and on September 17th the 
Paraguayan army which invaded Brazil was surrounded and forced to surren- 
der. The marquis Olinda again became ministerial president on May 12th. 

In 1866 Zacarias de Vasconcellos formed a new liberal ministry. The 
allies advanced a little, crossed the Parana, won the battles of Connuencia, 
Estero Bellaco, and Tuynty, were unsuccessful in the assault of Curu^ity, 
on September 22ad, and soon afterwards were put under the command of 
De Caxias. In November all national slaves were emancipated by the empe- 
ror, and throughout the country many others were manumitted so that they 
might enter the army. A decree was published on December 6th, opening, 
after September 7th, 1867, to foreign navigation the Amazon, Tocantins, Tapa- 
jos, Madeira, and Silo Francisco. In 1867 the Uruguayan forces left the 
field, as did many of the Argentinian troops, and the Brazilians thus lefttfac- 
ing the Paraguayans were attacked by cholera. Toward the end of the year 
Caxias began operations against Humaita. 

t f. The Zacarias ministry resigned on^July 14th, 18Q^, because of the em- 
peror’s appointment of a conservative senator. A conservative cabinet was 
formed on July 16th, led Iw the viscount de Itaborahy. Toe liberal chamber 
of deputies voted no confidence in this government, and on the 201;h^ the 
chamber vraS dissolved, the conservatives carryiiK the September elecKons. 
' Atithe front the allies passed the fortifications of ^oipaity and Humaita on 
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February 17th and 19th. Lopez then fortified Tebicuary, and as he retreated 
the Brazilians took possession of the deserted fortifications. Two unsueoess- 
ful attacks of the allies on Humaita on July 16th and 18th were followed by 
the capture of that fortress on the 2£th. Lopez retired from Tebicuary to 
Villeta, where Caxias was repulsed on November 15th. But after a month’s 
fighting he took the town on December 17th. On the 27th Lomas Valentinas 
was sharply attacked by the allies, to whom it was surrendered on the 30th. 
Lopez, however, escapd. Asuncion was occupied on January 2nd, 1869, by 
the Brazilians. Caxias left the front, without authorisation, and threw the 
army into great disorder. ^ Dom Pedro’s son-in-law, the count d’Eu, took 
the command and reorganised the allies, which gradually drove Lopez back. 
At the end of the year only a few Brazilian troops were left in Paraguay. 

END OF THE WAK 

On March 1st, 1870, the Brazilians on the Aquidaban defeated Lopez, 
’who was killed in battle. A provisional peace was made on June 2nd, and a 
.pro^ional government established at Asimcion on August 15th. At home 
the conservative ministry with Itabora^ at its head blocked the emperor’s 
, measure for the abolition of slavery. ']me cabinet was therefore dismissed, 

' and a new ministry, conservative but abolitionist, created by De SSo Vicente 
in Au^t; a second ministry with the same premier was formed m October. 
In February, 1871, a negro msurrection in Minas Geraes was dis^ve^ and 
suppressed. The viscount de Rio Branco formed a new ministry on March 
7th. During the absence of the emperor and empress on a tour to Europe; 
in the regency of the princess imperial, Izabel, the senate passed an elaborate 
and complex emancipation bill on September 27 th. The adoption of tl^ 
measure was a personal triumph for the minister Rio Branco. In 1872 Brazil 
received from Paraguay the disputed territory north of the Apa and Igatim 
and between the Paraguay and Parana rivers. A peace t^ty was ratified 
between Paraguay and Brazil alone, t,e., not with Argentina and Uruguay, 
the other members of the alliance, on March 26th. 'The other members of the 
fiance made peace separately. 

In 1876 Rio Branco’s cabinet retired. De (^xias imited the conservative 
party, which split on the question of emancipation, and on June 25th formed 
a new ministry. The government borrowed £5,000,000, but was unable 
to meet its deficits. Boundary commissions were appointed by the Bolivian 
and^razilian governments, but their work was hardly begun when it stopp^ 
because of the dishonesty of the head of the Bolivian committee. Late in 
the year 1877 the prime minister quarrelled with the emperor over electoral 
reform, insisting on direct statutory provisions for the necess^ change, 
whereas Dom Pedro held constitutionm amendment the only lawful method. 
’The conservative cabinet thereupon resigned, and on January 5th, 1878, 
ConsanstLo de Sinimbu formed a liberal ciminet, the first for ten years. The 
Amazon and Madeira rivers were thoroughly explored and charts by an 
officer of the United States Navy. In 1879 a ministerial crisis in the tegm- 
ning of the year resulted from the ruling that no provincial governors should 
be members of the c|binet.o ^ 

CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOWABDS PEDRO 11 

Ander the king reign ^f Dom Pedro II progress rad matoial prosperi^ 
made steady advancement in Brazil. Occasion*^ mif.hrAn.kn nnnnrred. 
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but none of very serious nature except in Rio Grande do Sul, where a long 
guerilla warfare was carried on against the imperial authority. The emperor 
occupied himself to a far grrater extent with economic development of his 
people and country than with active political life. Unostentatious in his 
nabits, Dom Pedro always had at heart the true interests of the Brazilians. 
BQmself a highly-educatM man, he sincerely desired to further the cause of 
education, and devoted a la^ portion of his time to the study of this 
question. His extreme liberalism prevented his opposing the sprsM of the 
socialist doctrines preached far and wide by Benjamin Constant. Begun 
about 1880, this propapnda took deep root in the educated classes, creating 
a desire for chan^ and culminating in the military conspiracy of November, 
1889, by which monarchy was replaced bv a republican form of government. 

At first the revolutionary propaganda produced no personm animosity 
agunst the emperor, who continued to be treated by his people with every 
mark of respect and affection, but this state of things gradually changed. In 
1864 the princess Izabel, the eldest daughter of the emperor and empress, 
had married the cotmt d’Eu, a member of the Orleans family. The marriage 
was never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that the cbunt 
d’Eu was a reserved man who made few intimate friends and never attempted 
to become a favourite. Princess Izabel was charitable in many ways, always 
ready to take her full share of the duties falling upon her as the future 
empress, and thoroughly realising the responsibilities of her position; but 
she wag gii^atly infiuenced by the clerical party and the priesthood, and she 
thereby incurred the hostility of the progressives. When Dom Pedro left 
Brazil for the purpose of making a tour through Europe and the United 
States he appointed Princess Izabel to act as regent, ana she showed herself 
WK) swayed in political questions by church influence that liberal feeling 
became more and more anti-dynastic. Another incident which gave strength 
to the opposition was the sudden abolition of slavery without any compen- 
sation to slave-owners. The planters, the principal possessors of wealth, 
regarded the measure as unnecessary in view of the act which had been passed 
in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all slaves. The arguments used 
were, however, of no avail with the regent, and the decree was promulgated 
qn May 13th, 1888. No active opposition was offered to this measure, but 
the feelings of unrest and discontent spread rapidly. 

Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returned and was received by the 
populace with every demonstration of affection and esteem. Even among 
the advocates of republicanism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of the party, who now gained the 
upper hand. They argued thaiit would be much more difficult to carry out 
a successful coup d'Hai when the good-natured, confiding emperor had been 
succeeded by his more suspicious and energetic daughter. Discontented offi- 
cers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, and a conspiracy was organised 
to depose the emperor and declare a republic./ 

DEPOSITION OP EMPEROR 

The real intellectual head of the conspiracy was,. Benjamin Constant 
Hbtelho de MagalhSes, teacher of mathematics and natural^iences at the 
national institute for the blind, who had formerly been a popular teacher at 
the military academy, and hence had a great influence on many offiMrs, 
former pupils of his; with him was Quintino Bocaj^rena, editor of the ^iz. 

^rmy and navy intendedi at first only to overthrow the,ministry, but 
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when the ^ got rolling they could not or would not 8top it. Eariy in the 
mornu^ of November 15th, 1889, various regiments, divisions of marine, 
th© military pupils, th© police and firemen’s origades assembled on Santa 
Anna Place, under the leadership of Deodoro da Fonseca, in front of the large 
bairaok^ with the ministry of war, in which the cabinet had met for oonsul- 
totion. Th© main entrance to the barracks was treacherously opiened from 
inside, Deodoro entered, the troops fraternised together, and the marshal, in 
a violent scene, declared the ministry deposed, and as a satisfaction for the 
army demandra the expatriation of Ouro Preto and of the war minister 
Candido de Oliveira. As yet there was no word of a republic. Ouro tele- 
graphed to the emperor, who was in the summer residence Petropolis, offer- 
ing the resignation of the cabinet and asking for instructions. This so impor- 
tant dispatch was not at once delivered by the emperor’s body physician, 
because ne wanted first to finish his daily system of douches, etc., and during 
the loss of this valuable time things in the capital took a wholly new turn. 
If the emperor had appeared quickly on the scene in person he might have 
changed matters, for the^ respect for his person had remained, although in 
consequence of his illness in latter times the respect for government and throne 
had been much diminished. 

When -the emperor in Petropolis finally got news of the events in Rio he 
at once hastened to the city, where he arrived at three in the afternoon; at 
the same time the republic was declared in the town hall by Jos6 de Patro- 
cinio in the ‘'name of the people,” and the army was asked foj, its^assent. 
In vain did the emperor summon Deodoro to him for consultation; the mar- 
shal was not disinclined, but his civil colleagues held him back saying that 
it was now a question of their heads. The imperial family in the pklace was 
cut off from all communication, and Ouro Preto, who tried to form a neiC 
ministry, was arrested in the evening. 

The “ provisional government ” was constituted on November 15th under 
the presidency of Deodoro, with Benjamin Constant as minister of war. 
Brazil was declared to be a republican federation, and on November 16th the 
emperor was ordered to leave the country with his family within twenty-four 
hours. In the dark of night the imperial family was taken on board the 
cruiser Paranahyba, and on Sunday, the 17th of November, the ship left 
the harbour, this time actually carrying the catafalque of the empire. 'The 
p^assenger steamer Alagoasj chartered by the government, which w^ waiting 
a*t the Ilha Grande, took the royal family on board and, accompanied by the 
armed cruiser Riachv^lo as far as the equator, proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the royal family was welcomed with hearty sympathy by its relatives; the 
poor empress, the ever-faithful companion of her husband, died shortly after- 
wards 01 a broken heart, at Oporto. The emperor followed her on Decem- 
ber 6th, 1891, and the two are now buried at Lisbon, far from the fatherland 
which they truly and warmly loved.^ 

REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL 

Though the overthrow of the imperial dynasty was totally unexpec^ 
throughout, the new regime was accepted without any disturbances. Und|y^ 
the leadership of General Deodoro dfP Fonseca a praetorian system of govern- 
ment, in which tbhe military element was all-powerful, came into existence, 
and continued till February, 1891, when a national congress ass^blM and 
formAlated the /constitution for the United States of Brazil.* The former 
provinces were converted mto states, the only right of the federal govemnjpntt 
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to interfere in their administration beinK for the purposes of natbnal defence, 

maintenance of public order, or the enforcement the federal laws. 
Under the terms of the constitution the le^slative authority is exercised by 
the national congress, with the assent of the p^dent of the re^blie. 

General da Fonseca and General Floriano Peixoto were elected t 9 fill the 
offices of president and vice-president until the 15th of November, 1894. 
This implied the continuance of pratorian methods of administration. The 
older class of more conservative Brazilians, who had formerlv taken part m 
the administration under the emperor, withdrew altogether from public life. 
Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, while others retired to their 
estates. In the absence of these more respectable elements, the government 
fell into the hands of a gang of milita^ adventurers and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, whose only object was to exploit the national resources for their own 
benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted discontent rapidly arose. A con- 
spiracy, of which Admiral Wandenkolk was the prime instigator, was dis- 
covered, and those who had taken part in it were baniidied to the distant 
state of Amazonas. Disturbances then broke out in Rio Grande do Sul, in 
consequence of disputes between the official party and the people living in 
the country districts. Under the leadership of Gumercindo Saravia the 
country people broke into open revolt in September, 1891. This outbreak 
was partially suppressed, but afterwards it ^ain burst into flame with great 
vigour. In view of the discontent, conspiracies, and revolutionary move- 
ments, Ere^dent da Fonseca declared himself dictator. This act, however, 
met with such strong opposition that he resigned office on 23rd of November, 
1891, and Vice-President Floriano Peixoto assumed the presidency. 

Floriano Peixoto had been accustomed all his life to use harsh measures. 
For the first year of his term of office he kept seditious attempts in check, but 
discontent grew apace. Nor was this surprising to those who knew the cor- 
ruption in we administration. Concessions and subsidies were given broad- 
cast for worthless undertakings in order to benefit the friends of the presi- 
dent. Brazilian credit gave way under the strain, and evidences were not 
wanting at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of public opinion was not 
far distant. Nevertheless President Peixoto made no effort to reform the 
methods of administration. Meanwhile, the revolution in Rio Grande do 
Sul had revived; and in July, 1893, the federal government was forced to 
send most of the available re^lar troops to that state to hold the insurgent 
in check. 


REVOLT OP 1893 

f 

On September 6th prevailing discontent took definite shape in the form 
of a naval revolt in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. Admiral Custodio de Melio 
took command of the naval forces, and demanded the resignation of the pres- 
ident. General Peixoto replied by organising a defence against any attack 
from the squadron. Admu^ Mello, finding that his demands were not c^- 
plied with, began a bombardment of the city, but did not effect his purpose 
of compelling Peixoto to resim. The foreign ministers then arrangecT a com- 
{^omise between the contending parties to the effect that President Peixoto 
should place no artillery in the city, onxondition that’Admjpl Mello shou)(l 
refrain from bombarding the town, provided the p^ident pid not place m 
it heftty artillery. Shortly afterwai^ the cruiser Reptiblica and a tnuipport 
ran the gauntlet of the government forts at the^entrance •ef the ba^^md 
proceeded south to the prorince of Santa Catharina, taking possession of 
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DesterrOi ito ^pi^. A provisional government was proclaimed by the insur- 
gentSf with headquarters at Desterro, and communication was opened with 
Gumercmdo Saraiva, the leader of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul. It 
was proposed that the army of some ten thousand men under his command 
should advance northwards towards Rio de Janeiro, while the insurgent squad- 
ron tii^tened the city of Rio. In November Admiral MeDo left Rio de 
Janeiro* in the armoured cruiser Aquidaban and went to Desterro, the naval 
forces in Rio Bay being left in charge of Adnairal Saldanha da Gama, an 
ardent monarchist, who had thrown in his lot with the insurgent cause. All 
was, apparently, going well with the revolt, Saraiva having invaded the 
states of Santa Gatharina and Parana, and defeated the government troops 
in several encounters. Meanwhile, President Peixoto had fortified tne 
approaches to the city of Rio deManeiro, bought vessels of war in Europe and 
the United States, and organised the national guard. 

Early in 1894 dissensions occurred between Saraiva and Mello, which 

! )reventM any advance of the insurgent forces, and allowed Peixoto to per- 
ect his plans. Admiral da Gama, unable to leave the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
» on Account of lack of transport for the sick and wound^ and the civilians 
claiming his protection, could do no more than wait for Admird Mello- to 
return from Desterro. In the mean time the ships bought by President 
Peixoto arrived off Rio de Janeiro and prevented Da Gama from escaping. 
On March 15th, 1894, the rebel forces evacuated their positions on the island 
of Villegaignon, Cobras, and Enxadas, abandoned their vessel|, and were 
received on board two Portuguese warships then in the harbour, whence they 
were conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the Portuguese commahdet 
was prompted by a desire to save life, for, had the rebels fallen into the hands 
of Peixoto, they would assuredly have been executed. * ^ 

When the news of the surrender of Saldanha da Gama reached Gumer- 


cindo Saraiva, then at Curitiba in Parand, he proceeded to retire to Rio 
Grande do Sul. Government troops were despatched to intercept his retreat, 
and in one of the skirmishes which followed Saraiva was killea. The rebel 
army then dispersed. Admiral Mello made an unsuccessful attack on the 
town of Rio Grande, and then sailed to Buenos Ayres, there surrendering the 
rebel squadron to the Argentine authorities, hy whom it was immediately 
delivered to the Brazilian government. After six months of civil war peace 
was once more established, but there still remained some small rebel groups 
in Rio Grande do Sul. These were joined by Admiral da Gama and a number 
of fhe naval officers, who had escaped from Rio de Janeiro; but in June, 
1896, the admiral was killed in a fignt with the government troops. After 
the cessation of hostilities, the greatest barbarities were practised upon those 
who, although they had taken no part in the insurrection, were known to 
have desired the overthrow of President Peixoto. The baron Cerro Azul was 
shot down without trial; Marshal de Gama Eza, an old imperial soldier of 
eighty years of age, was murdered in cold blood, and numerous executions of 
TY ^n of lesser note took place, among these being two Frenchmen for whose 
death the Brazilian government was subsequently called upon to pay heavy 


compensation. , 

General Peixoto was succeeded as president on November loth, 1894, by. 
Doctor Prudente de Moraes Barros. * It was a moot miction whether Peixoto, 
after the revolt was crushed, would not declare himseli dictator; certainlymany 
of hfe friends were anxious that he should follow this course, but he wa^*oken 
floim by the sirain which had been imposed upon him, and gM tt) sur- 
render his dutjps. He dicf not recover his health, and died shortly afterw»rd% 
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FBESIDENCT 07 MOKAES 

From the first day that he assumed ofiice President Morses showed that 
he intended to suppress prsetorian B}rstem8 and reduce militarism to a mini- 
mum. This policy received the approval and empathy of the majority of 
Brazilians, but naturally met with bitter opposition from the militanr ele- 
ment. Tlie president gradually drew to him some members of the* better 
conservative class to assist in his administration, and felt confident that he 
had the support of public opinion. Early in 1895 murmurings and disorderly 
conduct against the authonties began to take place in the military school at 
Bio de Janeiro, which had ^ways been a hotbed of intrigue. Some of the 
offlbers and students were promptly expelled, and the president closed the 
school for several months. This salutary lesftm had due effect, and no more 
discontent was fomented from that quarter. Two great difSculties stood in 
the way of steering the country to prosperity. The first was the chaotic con- 
fusion of the finances resulting from the maladministration of the national 
resources since the deposition of Dom Pedro II, and the corruption that had 
crept into every branch^of the public service. Much was done by President 
Moraes to correct abuses* but the task was of too herculean a nature to allow 
of accomplishment within the four years during which he was at the head of 
affairs. The second difSculty was the war waged by religious fanatics under 
the leadership of Antonio M^iel, known as " Conselheiro,” against the con- 
stituted, authorities of Brazil. 

The story of Conselheiro is a remarkable one. A native of Pernambuco, 
^hen a young man he married against the wishes of his mother, who took a 
violent dislike to the bride. Shortly after the marriage the mother assured 

son that his wife held clandestine meetings with a lover, and stated that 
if he would go to a certain spot not far from the house that evening he would 
himself see ^t her assertion was true. The mother invented some plea to 
send the wife to the trysting-place, and then, dressing herself in male cloth- 
ing, prepared to come suddenly on the scene as the lover, trusting to be able 
to make her escape before she was recognised. The three met almost simulta- 
neously. Conselheiro, deeming his worst suspicions confirmed, shot and 
killed his wife and his mother before explanations could be offered. He was 
tried and allowed to go at liberty after some detention in prison. From 
that time Conselheiro was a victim of remorse, and to expiate his sin becama 
a missionary in the sertao or interior of Brazil, among the wild Jagunfo 
people. He built places of worship in many different districts, and at length 
became the reco^ised chief of the people among whom he had thus 
strangely cast his lot. ( 

Some few years ago Conselheiro formed a settlement near Canudos, situ- 
ated about four hundred miles inland from Bahuu Dfficulty arose between 
the governor of Bahia and this fanatical missionarv, with the result that 
Conselheiro was ordered to leave the settlement and take away his people. 
This order was met with a stiurdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a poliee 
force was sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong resistance, and 
suffered heavy loss without being able to effect the purpose intended. In 
M^rch, 1897, a body of fifteen hundred troops, with four guns, was despatched 
to bring the Jagun^oes to reason, but was totally defeated. ^An army com-* 
prising some five thousand ofhcers and men was then sent to crash Conselheiro 
and hu'people at all costs. Little progress was made, the country beingfdif-* 
ficult bf access,«and the Jagun^oes laying ambuscad^ at every k,vailable praae.* 
Einajly strong reinforcements^^ re s^t forward, tnh niinister fif war himsell 
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proceedmg to tate command of the army, now numbering nearly thirteen 
^ouBwd mm. C^nt^os wm ^leged and captured in Septemter, 1897, 
Conaelheiro bemg kiUed m the final aesault. ihe expense of these 4xt^i- 
tions was very heapr, and prevented President Moraes from carrying )ut 
many of the retrenchments he had planned. 


RECENT HISTORY 

Soon After the Cnnudos affair a conspiracy was hatched to assassinate the 
president. He was watching the disembarkation of some troops when a shot 
was fired which narrowly missed him and killed General Bitencourt, the min- 
ister of war. The actnid perpetrator of the deed, a soldier, was tried and 
executed, but he was a{)parently ignorant of the persons who procured his 
services. Three other men implicated in the conspiracy were subsequently 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of thirty years. The remainder of 
the presidency of Doctor Moraes was uneventful; and on November 15th, 
189^, he was succeeded by Doctor Campos Salles, who had previously been 
governor of the state of S3.0 Paulo. President Salles publicly promised politi- 
cal reform, economy in the administration, and absolute respect for civil 
rights, and speedily made efforts to fulfil these pledges. 

Brazil lacks to-day the first principles of republican government. The 
people have no real voice in the election of congress or president. Political 
representation is governed by groups forming miniature oligai;phie8 in the 
different states, and these autocratically determine how the elections ^ha|I 
result. Only a small pronortion of the population entitled to vote can 
induced to attend the ballot, those who do so only coming forward b«5auM 
of influence brought to bear upon them, and not of their own free will; tKe 
great mass of the population is not at present capable of understanding the 
meaning of political freedom, and of the responsibility which such a state of 
affairs entails upon the inhabitants of any country where universal suffrage 
is granted./ 

GERMANS IN BRAZIL 

In late years the question of the German colonisation of Brazil has been 
{Quch discussed. The American press has talked of the “ German danger,'* 
and of the advisability of enforcing the Monroe Dextrine against Germmy's 
imj^rialistic schemes. It will be mteresting in this connection to notice a 
Brazilian view of the matter as quoted by H. Schuler^ from the JottwI de 
Comercio of December 5th, 1901. We hav^been told that Germany is like 
an over-full bee-hive which must find room every year for its swarm of bees," 
the report declares. Accepting this view of the case, the writer goes on to 
inquire if there is to be found in all the world any regions more suitably 
richer, or more healthful, than those that Brazil can offer. Here it is asserted 
there is room enough for all, and on no other condition but that the settlers 
shall spread themselves throughout the union, instead of clustering in one 
zone. If such a broadcast dispersal of the German elements can be effected, 
the fusion of the races will go on in a way to produce the inost happy resulte ^ 
but on the other haifB, should the 0ermans insist on forming a small colray 
within the statj, the results cannot be so favourable. In the one case they 
would take part in the national unity, they would become a new strong 
bloMed of sugdry elements, and would help to produce a* people full of 
^nergy and progressivenlss, like the North American nation, which, ^it y 
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declared, owes many of its good traits to the infusion of German blood. But 
if this desirable end is to te attained, it is declared to be indispensable that 
the German government should repeal the law which limits the emigration of 
its sons to the three southern states only. While this law stands, it is 
asserted there is every right to doubt the sincerity of the German govern- 
ment, and that the North American press may continue with justice to 
accuse Germany of imperialistic purposes. Should this state of things con- 
tinue, it is declared, the Brazilians must take precautions against such 
German aspirations. 

It appears that there are no fewer than 140,000 Germans settled in Brazil. 
Alfred Funke^* in his preface to Amb Deutsch-Braailien declares that the 
interest in the German colonists of southern Brazil “ has very much increased 
since the abolishing of the rescript of the Heydt.*' Schuler declares that 
“Brazil is an eminently important land for German commerce and for 
German navigation and it is obvious that this view is one which is shared 
by a large numter of his countrymen. In 1902 Campos Salles was succeeded 
in the president’s office by Doctor Rodrigues Alves, a 
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B. O., History of t!le State of Rhode Island and Provide!# Plantations, New YoM 1869- 
1800, fvols. — Arteaga, F. de Mlda y, Le Mexiuue tel qu’il est aujourd’hui, 1891. 

-tiWin, J. T.,tfhe Life offfilhaidge Gerryi with Contemporary Letteit to the Oftse of 
theRevolution, i^ston, 1828-lft^ 2 vols. 

• • H. w.— voif xznL 071 
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Babkniy A History of New Bngland, with Particalw Beferenoe to the Denomina- 
tion of Christians called Batiste, Boston, 1777-1796, 8 vols., rmrint^d Newton, Mass., 
1871, 2 vole. — Bacon, F., l^e Reign of Henry VH, Londoh, 1672, Cambridge, 1876.-^ 
Ba^ C. W., A Histoiy of the Huguenot Emigration to America, New York, 1886, 2 toIs. 

Banor^ G., The ffistory of the United States, Boston, 1834-1874, 10 vols., 1884-1865, 

6 vols.; History of the Foundation of the Constitution of the United States, New York, 
1882-1883, 2 vols. a 

George Bemeroft, American diplomat and historian, was bom at Worcester, Mass., 
October 'Srd, 1800, and was educated at Harvard, QOttingen, and Heidelberg. Re was a 
pupil of Heeren, Incoming imbued with the new ideas of that great teacher. During an 
extended tour of Europe he became the friend of many of its most distinguished scholars. 
Upon his return in 1832 he was for a time a tutor at mrvord, but soon became engrossed 
in his History of tho United States^ which was based exclusively on the sources. The first 
volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth in 1874;, Two volumes were added in 1882 which 
covered the period of the formation of the government. This great work, whose prepara- 
tion occupied the major portion of Bancroft’s active life, did not interfere with an hon- 
ourable political and diplomatic career; He was secretary oi' the Navy under Polk, and 
organised the Naval Academy at Annapolis besides greatly increasing the effectiveness of 
the Washington Naval Observatory. The prompt seizure of California at the outbreak 
of the Mexican War was due to his foresight. From 1846 to 1840 he was minister to 
England, and from 1867 to 1874 represent^ the United States at Berlin. He received 
numerous literary honours at home and abroad, and passed his last years in well-earned* 
ease at Washington, where he died January 17th, 1801. As a historian Bancroft posISsscd 
incontestable ability. His style is at times turgid and rhetorical, but normally is full of* 
dignity, even of nobility. He was full of enthusiasm for his subject, and thoroughly im- 
bued with the democratic spirit necessary for the proper portrayal of American history. 
He was indefatigable in research, just and accurate in judgment, and his work will always 
hold high rank in the historic literature of the United States. 

Baaoroft, H. H., The Native Races of the Pacific Coast of North America, New York, 
1875-1876, 5 yols.; History of the Pacific States of North America, San Francisco, 1882- 
1891, 40 vols. 

« Htibert Horn Bancroft was born at Granville, Ohio, May 5th, 1832. He is not related 
to George Bancroft. He entered the book business at Buffalo, and in 1852 was sent to 
, California toi establish a branch office for his firm. He soon became interested in the early 
history of the Pacific Coast, and began the collection of ancient documents. Having gained 
a fortune, he has since 1868 devoted himself to the compilation and publication of these 
records, employing a large force of assistants to classify and arrange his vast collection 
of forty-five thousand volumes. With the aid of his collaborators he has issued a series 
of works covering the history of the Pacific States as well as that of the native races of 
that region. These works are valuable as preserving in compact form the records of an 
interesting period and throwing mudi light upon the dim past of North America. 

Band&or, A. F., Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of 
New Mexico, in Papers of Archseological Institute of America, Boston, 1881. — Barbe- 
Marbois, F., Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1820; translation by W. B. Lawrence, The 
History of Louisiana, Philadelphia, 1830. — Barcia, A. G., Ensayo cronologico, in French’s 
Historical Collections of Louisiana, New York, 1846-1853, 5 vols. — Barloyre, A., The First 
Voyage Made to America, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. III. (q.v.), reprinted in part in A. 
B. Hai-t’s American History Told by Contemporaries, New York, 1807-1901, 4 vols.— ^Bar- 
ros, A. D. Historia general de Chile, Santiago, 1884-1893, 12 vols. — BarroS| J. de, Decada 
primeira do Asia, Lisbon, 1752, — Barry, J. S., The History of Massachusetts, Boston, 
1855-1857, 3 vols. [This standard work is characterised by painstaking research and care- 
ful citation of authorities.] — Bartmi, B. S., New Views of the Origin of the Tribes of 
America, Philadelphia, 1797. — BayUas, F., An Historical Memoir of the Colony of New 
Plymouth, Boston, 1830. — Beamislb N. L., The Discovery of America by the Northmen, 
London, 1841, 1891. — Balknai^ J., History of New Hampshire, Boston, 1784-1792, 3 vols. 
— Banton, T. H., A Thirty Years* View, or a History of the Working of the American 
Government from 1820 to 1850, New York, 1854-1850, 2 vols.; Abridgment of the Debates 
in Congress from 1789 to 1850, New York, 1857, 15 vols. — Banzoni, O., Historia del Mq|ido 
Nuovo, Venice, 1505, 3 vols., English translation by Admiral Smith (Hakluyt Society), 
London, 1857. — Bamaldaz, A., Historia de los reyes catolicos, Granada, 1856, 2 vols. — 
Barro, F. A., in Album de Republica del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1882. Basta, G., True 
iD^course of Discoverie by the North Weast, ^ndon, 1578. — Bfvarlay, R., A History of 
the Present State of Virginia, London, 1705, 1^22, Rkhniond, 1855. — ^iddla, R., Memoir 
of Sel^stian Cabot, with a Review of the History of Maritime Discavery, Philadelphia, 
1831.-/r«Bigalow, J., The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1808, ^vols.; 
Francrand the Confederate Navy, New York, 1888. — Bloln^ J. G., Tv^nty Years <2 Con- 
mss/Norwich, ionn., 1884-1880, 2 vols. — Bollat, A. S., Iiuustrial Hisiory of the Utitfj 
^tates, Norwich, 1878; FinanciaUHistory of the United ^ates, New ^ork, 1880-1888,^3 
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1850, ^ndon,18M ( facsimile reprint). [For his biography see our lustory of the Puri- 

^0Sfi^1fik“Ne4 R., HisJry of the State^of New York, 

1609-169k 2 vols.; Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 

the State of New York, Albany, 1856-1886, 14 vols v-viumai xiwtury oi 

Jo^ Romem Brodh^ 0814-1873) wag boro in Pennsylvania, but removed to New 
at an wrly and devoted hig life to the study of the early history of that state, 
mite Munected with the egation at the Hague he made most searching Investigation of 
the Dutch archives, and collected copies of more than five thousand documents relating to 
New Amsterdam, which were aroan^ and published at the expense of the state. His 
the SMe of New York is the authority for the period covered (1600-1001) 

United States, Boston aftd New York, 1800, 2 vols.;' The 
\m ®*^’*'’**® *“ America, JJew York, 1808; EngUA Politic? in Early Virginia, New York, 


Ahcfomder Broum (1843) has devoted much of his life to the study of the early his- 
tory of Virginia and to the correction of what he deems the en'oneous impression civen b^ 
the writers of the court party of the character and actions of the founders of that colony. 
Upon this and allied topics his writings are numerous and valuable. 

Brown, H., The History of Illinois from its Discovery to Present Times, New York, 
184T.--BroTOSO^ O. A.. The American Republic: its Constitution, Tendencies and Des- 
tiny, New York, 1860. — Bruoa, P. A., Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, New York, 1896, 2 vols. — Bryant, W. C., and S. IT. Oay.A Popular History of 
tUe United States, New York, 1870-1882, 4 vols. — Bryce, J., The American Commonwealth, 
London and New York, 1888, 2 vols. 

James Bryce (1838), an eminent English writer and legislator, has given in The* 
Americafi Commonwealth a singularly accurate and complete expo.sition of the constitu- 
tion and government of the United States in their relation to its history»and ^he char- 
acter and habits of its people. Though written by a foreigner, it has found highgfavor 
among Americans. 

Burgess, J. W., The Middle Period of United States History, New YoiTc, 189ij The 
Civil War and the Constitution, New York, 1901, 2 vols.; Reconstruction aiid*the Constit*-* 
tion, New York, 1902. 

John William Burgess^ (1844), bom at Coraersville, Tenn., and educated at Amherst, 
Gottingen, and Leipsic, has been for many years connected with Columbia College as lec- 
turer and professor of constitutional and international law. His writings upon the con- 
stitutional history of the United States are of much value. 

Burk, J., The History of Virginia from its First Settlement to Present Times, Peters- 
burg, Va., 1804- W05, 3 vols. — Burke, E., Speeches on the American War, Boston, 1801. — 
BuUer^ J. D., article on ** British Convicts Shipped to American Colonies/’ in American 
Historical Review^, October, 1890. 


Oabeza de Vaoa, A. N., Relacion, Zamora, 1542, English translation by B. Smith, Wash- 
ington, 1861, 2n<i edition, Albany, 1871. — Oalef R., More Wonders of the Invisible World, 
boston, 1700.— Oalhoun, J. C., Works, New York, 1853'18.'>0, 6 vols. — Oampalgns of the 
Oiv4 War, New York, 1881-1883, 17 vols. — Campbell, C., History of the Colony and An- 
cient Dominion of Virginia, Philadelphia, 1860. — Campbell, D., The Puritan in Holland, 
England and America, an Introduction to American History, New York, 1892, 2 vols. — 
Campbell, J. V., Outlines of the Political History Michigan, Detroit, 1876. — Carlier, 
A., Histoire du pcuple am^ricain, Paris, 1864, 2 vols. — Carrington, H. B., Battles of the 
American Revolution 177.‘5-1781, New York, 1870; Battle Maps and Charts of the American 
Revolution, New York, 1881. — Carnegie, A., Triumphant Democracy, or Fifty Years* March 
of the Republic, New York, 1886. — Carroll, B. R., Historical Collections of South Carolina 
(1492-1776), New York, 18.36, 2 vols. — OatUn, G., Illustrations of the Manner.>j, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, London, 1839-1841, 2 vols. — ^^Ohalleuz 
(Cj^allus), N. le. Discours Je I’liistoire de la Floride, Dieppe, 1500, edited by G. Gravier, 
Rouen, 1872.— Chalmers, G., Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, from thtnr 
Settlement to the Peace of 1763, London, 1780; An Introduction to the History of the Re- 
volt of the American Colonies, Boston, 1845. 


1763 and practis^ 

coloiiMB he teturned to England, and in 1786 became chief clerk of the Board of ^ 
nosi^n which he get'ained until his death, May 31st, 1825. During his i^esidence niyiu... j 
fkrm he was dili{(%nt in the illection of historical documents and records, and after h« 
^tura to England his studies _\vere continued in the^E^lmh archives, leading to th^puw 
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lication of his PoUUieal Armais in 1780. ^This work was prepfired with oav^^and is in the 
main accarate though tinged with his strong royalist sentiments. The potruen relatinij^ to 
Maryland has been of especial value to later historians. Chalmers’ reputation Is mainly 
based upon his OaUdwia. which is a work of vast erudition and research. 

Ohamplainf S. de, Les Voyages de la Kouvelle France, Paris, 1C32, English transla- 
tion by C. P. Otis, Boston, 1878*ll82, 3 vols.; (Euvres de Champlain, publiOes sous le pat- 
ronage de ITTniversitO Laval, Quebec, 1870, 6 vqIs. [For his biography see our h^itory of 
the f^rench settlements in Canada.] — Ohaimiag| E., Town and County Government in the 
English Colonies of Korth America, Baltimore, 1884; The United States of America 1765- 
1865, New York, 1806. 

Bdtoa/rd Ckawning was bom at Dorchester, Mass., June 15th, 1856. Boon after hia 
graduation from Harvard University he became instructor in history in that institution,, 
and in 1607 was appointed professor. He has published valuable text-books besides two 
important works on American historg. He contributed scholarly articles to Winsor’a 
History of Anwrioa, and with A fi. Hart prepardd^the Quids to ths Study of Amsriean 
History* . 

Ohanaing, E. and A. B. Bar^ Qui^e to the Study of American History, Boston, 1896. 
— OharlevobL P. F. X. de, Histoire er description g5n5rale de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 
1744, 3 vols./English translation by J« G. Shea, New York, 1865-1872, 6 vols. 

i\*erre Frangois XavUr do Cha/rlovoia was bom in St. Quentin, France, October 29th, 
1682, became a member of the Jesuit order in 1698, and from 1705 to 1700 taught in the 
college at Quebec. Returning to France he was employed in teaching until 1720, when he 
was again sent to America to explore the Mississippi valley, and, if possible, discover sthe 
<< Western Ocean.” His travels extended through the great lakes and down the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth. Upon his return to France he was employed in various missions for 
his order and in the preparation of the journals of bis travels. His Hiotoiro do la Houvdle 
Franu contains much valuable material, and has been of great service to later writers. 
Charlevoix died at La Fl^he, February 1st, 1761. » 

Ohamay, C. J. D., Les anciennes villes de nouveau mbnde, Paris, 1884, English trans- 
lation by T. Gcnino and H. S. Conant, The Andent Cities of tfie New World, London and 
New York, 1887. ' ^ ‘ - 

' CHaudo Joseph Disiri Ohamay (1828), French traveller and antiquarian, has made 
nota^ researches in the andent cities of Mexico and Yubatan. 

e Oflurandot, Lord, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, Oxford, 1702,. 
3 vols., 1888, 6 vols. — darib J- H. V., Onondaga, Syracuse, 1849. •— Olaason, A. W., Seven 
Conventions, New Yortc, 1888. — H., Works, New York;^ 1855, G vols. — Clemente, 

G., Tables cronolomcas, ValenclOy 1689. — Ollnto^ Witt, Life and Writings, New 

York, 1849.— Oodiut Flatoyensls, Christiania, 1860, edited by Vigfusson and Unger^ 
Christiania, 1868. — OoldeB, 0., History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, London,. 
1747. — OoUins, L., Historical Sketches of Kentucky, Cindnnati, 1847. — Colon, Fernando 
(Ferdinand Columbus), Historie del S. D. Fernando Colombo, nelle quali s’ ha particolare 
e vera relatione della vita e de* fatti dell’ ammiraglio D. Christoforo Colombo bu5 padre,. 
Venice, 1671. 

• Femar^o Colon (Ferdinand Columbus), a natural son of Christopher Columbus, was 
bem at Cordova, Spain, Aug[UBt 15th, 1488. He accompanied his father un his last voyage, 
and in 1509 went to Hispaniola with his brother Diego. After his return to Spain he be- 
came a writer upon geomphy and navigation, and travelled extensively in Europe, visit-* 
ing England in 1522. He was active in political life, and held important official positions. 
In the course of his career as a TOsmomrapher he accumulated a large library, which he left 
to the cathedral chapter of Seville, where he died July 12th, 1539. Colon’s reputation is 
largely based upon a life of his father, which now exists only in an Italian version and 
has formed the foundation of all subibquent biographies. The question of its authorship 
has been warmly discussed and is still undetermined. 

OoltOB, C., The life and Times of Henry Clay, New York, 1846, 2 vols.; The Last 
Seven Years of the Life of Henry Clay, New York, 1856. — Oomte de Paris (Louis Philippe 
d’Orl5ans), Histoire de la guerre civile en Am5rique, Paris, 1874-1875, 2 vols., translation 
by L. F. Tasistro, History of the Civil War in America, Philadelphia, 1875-1876, 2 vols., 
1870-1888, 4 vols. 

Louis Philippe d^OrUaiM, Comte de Paris (1838-1894), became interested in the Civil 
War and offered his services to the Federal government, serving on the staff of General 
McClellan during his campaigns in Virginia. His history is an able rdsumd from the miU- 
’^ary standpoint, and is Interesting to the general reader. , 

OoBway, M. D., Omitted Chapters of Histo/y Disclosed in the Life,.of Edmund Rang 
dolph, I^w York, 1M7. — Oookoy J. £., Virginia, a History of the People (American Com- 
monweyjth Series), New York, 1883. — Cooper, J. F., History of the United States Navy, 
New 1839, continued to 1860, New York, 1861. — Cooper, T. V„ H. T. F jptoa. 
Americkn Politics^rom the Beginning to Date, Philadelphia jil662. — Cmnado, F. 
^elacjon del Don Mendoca, in Half^uyt’s Voyages, vol. ]II./Xiondon, 1850, translation 
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yiMlilp, Oq toradoExfcditloii," in the Four^th Annuca Report of the Untted Stntea 

18M. — OottOB, J,, Controyeny with Roger W illiam., 
in ^bhentiw of {to Norraganwtt Club, Providence.— Oox, B. S., Three De^ei of Fed- 
eral I^^ielertMt Providenoe, IMS. — Orawford, W., and G. Weshiiutoii, Correspondence 

~ Oranau, %%nerilca, die Ge- 


nawn oi ine u^n, romation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United 'States; 
New Tork, 1854, 2 wta.} Life of Daniel Webster, New York, 1869, 2 vols.; Life of James 
Buchanan, New York, 1883; Constitutional History of the United BUtes from the Deelara- 
-tion of Independence to the Close of the Civil War, New York, 1886-1896, 2 vols. 

Owrgt Tichnw Cv,rti» (1812-1894), American jurist and constitutional historian, noted 
Tor his authoritative works upon the ori^ifin and development of American institutions and 
Tub valuable biographies of Buchanan and Websten 

Onsiok, D., Ancient History of the Sue Nations, 1826, reprinted in Schoolcraft’s In- 
•dian Tribes, Philadelphia, ^851 >1857, 0 vols. 


Davis, J., The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, New York, 1881, 2 vols. 
{A full and able presentation of the Southern view of that important epoch of United 
States history.]— Davis, W. H. H., El Gringo, or New Mexico and Her People, Doyles- 
town, Pa., 1866; The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, Doylestown, 1809. — Dawes, A. L., 
Charles Sumner, New York, 1895. — Dawaon, H. B., Battles of the United States by Sea 
nfll Land; Embracing those of the Revolutionary and Indian Wars, the War of 1812, and 
the Mexican War, New York, 18.^)8, 2 vols. — Dawson, T. C., South American Republics, 
London and New York, 1903, 2 vols. — Deberle, A., Histoiie de TAmerique de Sud depuis 
la ConquOte jiisqu' 2L nos jours, Paris, 1876.— Deoosta, B. F., Verrazano the Explorer, New 
York, 1881. — De OuigpieSj Recherches sur le navigation des Chinois du cOt^^ de I’Am^rique 
«t BUT quelques peuples situ^s k TextremitP orientale de TAsie, Paris, 1761, translated iie 
E. P. Vining’s An Inglorious Columbus, New York, 1885. — De Vries, D. P., Kortc His- 
toriaal ende Journaels Aenteyck^iinge van verscheyden Voyagicn in aer ^ier Teelen des 
Wereldts Rondc, Alkmaar, 1055. — Dexter, H. M., Roger Williams and His Banishxngnt 
from the Massachusetts Colony, Boston, 1876; article on ‘‘Plymouth Rock” in the Con- 
nregationalist, November 9tl^l881. — Donlol, J. II. A., Histoirc de la participatidb de la 
France k Tetablissement des Rtats'Unis d’Amkri^ue, Paris, 1886-1900,5 vols. —Doyle, J.sA* 
The American Colonies Previous to the Declaration of Independence, Iiondon, 1860; A His- 
tory of the United States, London, Ip5; The English in America, London, 1882-1887, 3 vols. 

Joh7i Andrew Doyle^ an EngMsn historian of the United States, was bom May 14th, 
1844. During his course at Oxford he became interested in the early history of America 
nnd won the Arnold prize by hiS essay on The American Colonies^ which aroused great in- 
terest as an English defence of the Revolution. He has since published several works upon 
oolonial history which display great accuracy and assiduity in research. 

Drake, S. A., A Book of New England Legends and Folklore in Prose and Poetry, 
Boston, 1888. — Drake, S. G., Biogrimhy and History of the Indians of North Amcr^a, 
Boston, 1832-1833, 2 vols. — Draper, J, W., History of tlie American Civil War, New York, 
1867-1870, 8 vols. 

John Willia/nt Draper ^ who was born at St. Helens, Lancashire, May 5th, 1811, was 
educated at London University, and in 1831 removed to the United States, ^^ter taking 
his»degree as doctor of medicine at Philadelphia in 1836, he passed most of his life as an 
instructor, and was one of the founders of the New York University Medical School. Dr. 
Draper was distinguished for his researches in photochemistry, and for the many improve- 
ments which he suggested in photography. He uassa voluminous writer on scientific sub- 
jects, but his reputation as an author will rest most securely on his philosophical histories. 
The History of the Civil War, while accurate in its record of events, is more notable for its 
discussion of the causes which rendered the war inevitable. Dr. Draper died at Hastings, 


N. Y., January 4th, 1882. i loer 

DnyoUnck, G. L., and A. E., A Cyclopedia of American Literature, New York, 1865, 

2 vols. 


fibellng, C. D., Erdbeschreibung und Geschichtc von Amerika, Hamburg, 1796-1816, 7 
vols. — Bdan, R., The Decades of the Newc Worldc, London, 1676. 

Bichard Eden (ca. 1577) was the first Englishman to collect and publish the narra^vci^ 
■of the voyages following the discovery nf America. His works are largely translations, 

%nd by some he ktts been considered superior to Hakluyt, . 

Edwards, Vk, History of Illinois from 1798-1833, Spnngfl^d, Dl. 1870 . — 

E., A Household History of the United States, New York, 1888; The Beginners of Ration, 
27ew York, 1896;j(rhe fransii of Civilisation, New Ywk, 11^. • 

^ • Edward Egituton was Xm at Vevay, Indiana, 

siell-educated, Ha began Jifejis a Methodist circuitsridkr. In 1806 he engaged m eiitorWl 
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work in Ckieogo, but rMuerod to New 4otk in 1870, becomijgf connected with the Jnde- 
pendent as literary editor. After a short pastorate in Brooklyn he retired to private life 
m 1879. His first writings were novels, in which he used with great success the materials 
afforded by his early life in the middle west. He afterwards wrote a number of biogra- 
phies of prominent Indian chiefs, and became so interested in historical research that he 
prepared to devote his life to a history of the American people. The last two works men- 
tioned above were published as parts of this scheme, but he died before carrying it further. 

Egle, W. H., An Illustrate History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, 1882. — Eliot, S., Manual of United States History from 1492 to 1850, Bostoff, 1856, 
2 vols. [A work whose brevity has not robbed it of importance. It is based on the 
sources and aims to express the great principles rather than to detail the minute events. 
In this it succeeds admirably.] — Eliot, J., The Debates in the Several State Conventions 
on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, Philadelphia, 1861, .5' vols. — Elliott, C. W., 
The New England History 986-1776, New York, 1867, 2 vols. — Ellis, 6 . E., The Aims and 
Purposes of the Founders of Massachusetts and their Treatment of Intruders and Dis- 
sentients, Boston. 1869; The Red Man and the White Man, Boston, 1882; articles in J. 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 

Otor^o Edward EllUt (1814-1894), clergyman, editor and historian, has made valuable 
contributions to the early history of Massachusetts, and has published excellent memoirs 
of Anne Hutchinson, William Penn, Jared Sparks and John Mason. 

Elsoiij H. W., Side Lights on American Hiijtory, New York, 1899-1900, 2 vols.; History 
of the Umted States of America, .New York and London, 1904. — Bnault, L., rAm^rimie 
centrale et m9ridionale. Paris, 1866. — Everett, E., Orations and Speeches on Various 
casions, Boston, 1850-1892, 4 vols. 


Fergus, H., The United States, in Lardner*s Cabinet Cyclopeedia, London, 1830, 2 
.vols. — Asher, G. P., The Colonial Era, New York, 1892. — Plske, J., The Critical Period of 
American History, 1783-1789, Boston, 1888; The ]Bemnnings of New England, Boston, 1889; 
Civil Govdhimewt of the United States, Boston, 1890; The American Revolution, Boston, 
1891, % vols.; The Discovery of America, Boston, 1892, ? vols.; Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bolirs, Boston, 1897, 2 vols.; Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, I^ston, 1890, 2 vols. 

Jo^n Fiske was born at Hartford, Conn., March 20th, 1842, and was educated at Har- 
vard. He studied law, but never engaged in its practice, as his literary and philosophical 
bent was too strongly defined. At the age of nineteen he published in the Iniemationnl 
Eeview a criticism of Buckle which aroused much interest, and in 1860 he became lecturer 
on philosophy at Harvard. His reputation became international, and he delivered lec- 
tures on American history at Cambridge and before the Royal Society. Tn ISS.*) he began 
n series of investigations into American history which \(rere continued for fifteen years, 
and resulted in the publication of a number of volumes constituting, as a whole, a con- 
nected history from the period of discovery to the federal union. These works are among 
the most important contributions to the subject that have been written, and display 
marked ability for clear and entertaining narrative. Mr. Fiske accomplished an immense 
amount of literary labour, achieving an enviable reputation, but died in the full noon of 
his career and at the highest development of his powers, July 4th, 1901. 

Flandm, H., Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, New 
York, 1865-1858, 2 vols., last edition, 1881. — Foroo, P., Tracts and Other Papers Relating* 
to the Origifi, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies in North America, from the pis- 
covery of the Country to 1776, Washington, 1836-1847, 4 vols.; American Archives, Wash- 
ington, 1847-1863, 9 vols. 


Peter Force (1790-1868), editor a^id historian, distinguished for his unique collection 
of documents and records w'hich now forms part of the library of Congress. 

Ford, P, L., Pamphlets on the Constitution, Brooklyn, 1888; Franklin Bibliography, 
Brooklyn, 1889; Writings of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols. — Ford, T., 
A History of Illinois from its Commencement as a State 1818-1847, Chicago, 1854. — Foster, 
J. W., :^ehiBtoric Races of the United States, Chicago, 1873. — Franklin, B., Works, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and London, 1836-1840, 10 vols. — French, B. F., Historical Collections 
of Louisiana, New York and Philadelphia, 1846-1853, 6 vols.; Historical Collections i?f 
Louisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1876, 2 vols. — Frost, J., Pictorial History of the 
United States, Boston, 1844, 2 vols.; The Presidents of the United States, Boston, 1889. 

John Frosty who was bom at Kennebunk, Maine, January 26th, 1800, was educated at 
naf^'ard, and taught for many years in Boston and Philadelphia. cHe compiled many his- 
torical Mid biographical works which attained large circulation and pouilarity. He die<k 
at Phil^lphia, December 28th, 1859. ^ 

***'^&lBgham. R., The Rise of the Republic of the United States, Boston, 1872. « 
hard Froi^ingham (1812-1880), editor and proprietor ^f the ^ston Poet for nian;& 
years, was prominent in public life, and made some valual^B contributlbns to AmerlCkn 
festoir. ^ 
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FqIIwi T., me vroixoiee oi iungiazia, liondon, 1061.— Fimke. A 
cilieii» Leipsie, 1902, ’* 


Au 0 Deuteoh-Btm- 


Oa1M| J., and W. W. Seaton, Register of Debates in Congress, Washington, 1827-1837. 
20 vols.; Annals of Congress 1798-1824, Washington, 1834-1866, 42 volsT— OallatliL A. 
Writings, edited by H. Adams, Philadelphia, 1879, 3 vols. — Garland, H. H., The Life of 
John B^olph, of Roanoke, New jork I860, 2 vols. -Gay, S. H., James Madison, Bos- 
ton, 18^84; article on Plymouth Rock” m Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIIL — Gav. S H.. 
and W*. C.^Bryant, A Popular History of the United Statesi New York, 1876-1882, 4 vols" 
— Gayarre, C. E. A., Louisiana, its Colonial History and Romance, New York, 1851 ; His- 
tory of Louisiana, New York. 1851-1854, 5 vols.; 1806, 4 vols. — GetchelL G. H. Our 
Nation's Executives, and their Administrations, New York, 1886. — GibsonTl W Chart 
History of the Civil War, 1801-65, Chicago, 1894. — Gilman, A., History of the American 
People, Boston, 1884; The Discoveiy and Exploration of America, Boston, 1887. — Gilman, 
D. C., James Monroe, Boston, 1883. — Goodell, W., Slavery and Anti-Slavery, New York, 
1866. — Goodrich, S. G., Pictorial History of America, Philadelphia, 1877. — Gordon, W., 
The History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the Independence of the United 
Htates of America, London, 1788, 4 vols. — Oordy, W. F., and W. I. TwitcheU, A Path- 
finder in American History, Boston, 1893. — Gorges, F. A., Briefc Narration of the Origi- 
nal! Undertakings of the Advancement of Plantations into the Parts of America, Espe- 
cially Showing the Beginning, Progress, and Continuance of ihat of New England, 1668* 
ii^Maine Historical Society Collections, Vol. H., Portland, 1831, in pi ogress. — Gorgei 
Boeloty, Reprints, Portland, 1884-1893, 5 vols. — Grahams, J., The History of the Rise 
and Progress of the United States of America, London, IS.'IG, 4 vols., Philadelphia, 1846, 
4 vols. . 

James Graham was born ut G1as|j0W, Scotland, in the your 1790. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and practised law for a time, but soon devot^ himself entirely to the com- 
position of his Hisionj of the United States^ a work which aroused much attention an(^ 
was pronounced by Prescott the best history before Bancroft’s. He also wrote a bitter 
ilenunciation of American slavery, ^hich was published just before his death dt Glasgow 
in 1842. 

Grant, U. S., Memoirs, New York, 1885, 2 vols. — Graviar, G., Text explieatif p8ur 
accompagner le premiere planche historiqiio relative h la Louisiane, Paris, 1808. — G^aaloy, 
H., The American Conflict, Hartford, 1804-1867, 2 vols. • ^ » 

Horace Qredey (1811-1872) one of the most unique and forceful characters of the last 
century. A man of intense' feeling, strong and vivid expression, who as editor of the New 
York Tribune was a power in the nation for many years. He was nominated for the 
presidency. 

Greene, G. W., Historical view of the American Revolution, New York, 1865; Life of 
Nathaniel Greene, New York, 1807-1871, 3 vols. — Greg, P., History of the United States 
from the Founding of Virgixflia, London, 1886, 2 vols. 

Ebikluyt, R., Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trafliques and Discoveries of the Eng- 
li.sh Nation, etc., London, 1589, 1599-1000, 3 vols., 1809-1812, Hakluyt Society Reprint, Lon- 
don, 1851, edited by E. Goldsmid, Edinburgh, 1885-1890, 16 vols. 

Richard Hakluyt (ca. 1552-1016). An English compiler of the voyages and discoveries 
*of the sixteenth century, and one of tlie principal authorities for that adventurous period. 

• Bale, E. E., Hawkins and Drake, and The Naval History of the American Revolu- 
tion, in J. Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881-1880, 8 vols. 

Edward Everett Hale (1822), for many years prominent as clergyman and author; a 
voluminous writer upon social and historical topics^ whose influence has been widespread 
and always for good. 

Baliburton, R. G., The Past and the Future of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 1862, — Bamll- 
ton, J. C., Memoirs of the Life of Alexander Hamilton, Philadelphia, 1834-1840, 2 vols.; 
History of the Republic of the United States as Traced in the Writings of Alexander 
Hamilton and His Contemporaries, Philadelphia, 1850-1858, 8 vols. — Hammond, J. D., The 
History of the Political Parties in the State of New York, Buffalo, 1850, 2 vols. — Bamor, 
1^, A True Discourse on the Present Estate of Virginia, etc., London, 1616, reprint Albany 
1800. — Hannay, J., History of Acadia, St. John, N. B., 1879. — Harlot, T., A 
True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, London, 1688, repnnW in ^kluyt s 
Voyages (q.v.). — Harriaon, W. H.. Discourse on the Aborigines of the ()hio, Cincinnati^ 
1838. — Bazrisaa, H., Bibliotheca Amerimna vetustissima. New York, 1866; Christaphe 
Colombe, son origine, sa vie, ses voyages, etc., Paris, 1®84-1886, 2 vols.; Excerpta Colum- 
biana, Paris, 1887# DOcouverte de I’Am^rique du Nord, Pans, 1892. . — . , • tr* 

Anrv Harrxase^ a French bibliographer and historian, was bora at Pan® ™ 

to the United States i§ early life, and for some years practised m thctUnltai 

ItltM. His intdlwt in the^tory of American discovery caused him make it to to 

and he hag explor^ thg archives of Europe fgr material which has been iisedBn 
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pnpamtkm of many important worka. Harriata is an ardcAt oontroveraialiat, and has 
attaekad many long-accepted views of Columbus* life and deeds with vigour and at least 
partial success. His biography of Columbus is, perhaps, the beet yet published, and he 
has written entertaining and authoritative biographies of other early discoverers, besides 
comping the most extensive bibliography of Columbian literature extant 

iurt, A, B., Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History, Boston, 1891; The Formation 
of the Union 1760-1829, in Epoch Series, New York and London, 1892; AmericaneHistory 
Told by Contemporaries, New York, 1898-1901, 4 vols. 

A&ert BuahneU Hart was bom at Clarkesville, Pa., July 1st, 1864. After his ^adua- 
tion from Harvard in 1880 he continued historical study in Paris, Berlin, and Freiburg. 
Since 1888 he has been connected with Harvard University as instructor, assistant and 
full professor of history, and his influence in the promotion of scientific study has been 
widespread. His writings have been wholly confined to American history, and are in- 
valuable guides to original sources of information. He is an editor of the Afnenea/n His- 
torical BmetP and a frequent contributor to magazines and reviews. 

Bart, A. B., and E. Ohanning, Guide to the Study of American History, Boston, 1897. 
•^Bassar^ J. R. G., History oi the United States, eighth edition. New York, 1887. — 
Bawkas, F. L., History of North Carolina, Fayetteville, 1857-1858, 2 vols. Bay, J., and 
J. G. Bioolay, Life of A. Lincoln, New York, 1890, 10 vols.; Complete Works of A. Lincoln, 
New York, 1894. ^ Baynes, H. W., What is the True Site of the Seven Cities of Cibolo ? 
in Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 1881. — Bhaard, E., Historical Collec- 
tions; Consisting of State Papers and Other Documents, Philadelphia, 1792-1794, 2 v^s. 
— Beokenwelder, J. G. E., Account of the History, etc., of the Indian Nations who Once 
Inhabited Pennsylvania, and the Neighbouring States, Philadelphia, 1619, reprinted as 
Vol. XII of the Memoirs of Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1676. — ^Ips, 


Vol. XII of the Memoirs of Pennsylvania Historic 
A., The Spanish Conquest in America, London, 1 


Society, Philadelphia, 1676. — Balps, 
-1861, 4 vols. — HeUwald, F. A. H. 


von, Maximilian I. Kaiser von Mexico, Vienna, 1860, 2 vols. — Benderson, J., A History 
lOf Brazil, London, 1821. — Boning, W. W., The Statutes-at-lArge, Being a Collection of 
all the Laws of Virginia (1610-1723), Philadelphia and New York, 1809-1823, 13 vols. — 
Bonnopin,^ Father L., Description de la Louisiane, Paris, 1688, English translation, A De- 
scription of Louisiana, New York, 1880; Nouvelle d^couverte d*un tr^^s grand pays situee 
dans l*Am6rique, Paris, 1097. — Bomdon, W. H., and J. W. Woik, History and Personal 
RecoUeotions of Abraham Lincoln, Chicago, 1889, 3 vols. — Bowath, A., An Historical Ac- 
bovoit of the Bise and Progress of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia, T.ondon, 
1779. — Bowes, F. W., and H. Qaanelt, Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United States, 
New York, 18^. — Blgglnson, T. W., A Larger History of the United States to the 
Close of Jackson’s Admmistration, New York, 1885. — Bildreth, K., History of the United 
States from the Discovery of America, New York, 1849-1856, 6 vols. 

Jiiehard Hildreth, who was born at Deerfield, Mass., June 28th, 1807, was educated at 
Harvard and began the practice of law, but in 1832 became editor of the Boston Atlas, 
He did much to mould public sentiment in opposition to slavery and to the annexation of 
Texas, besides publishing several works on social, financial, and political topics, but is best 
kzv^um for his History of the United States, This work was projected while he was a 
student, and occupied his attention for many years. His aim was to present the found- 
ers of the republic in their true characters. He was in his later life on the editorial staff 
of the New York Trihutu, and while acting as consul at Trieste died at Florence, Italy, « 
July 11th, 1865. 

• Bool^ C. F. von, Die Finanzen und die Finanzgeschichte dcr Vercinigton Rtaatcn won 
Amerika, Stuttgart, 1867. — Bohnes, A., The Annals of America from the Discovery of 
Columbus, 1492-1826, Cambridge, 1829, 2 vols. 

Ahid Holmes, an American clergyman and annalist, was born at Woodstock, Conn., 
December 24th, 1763. He w^as educated at Yale, entered the ministry, and after a short 

S istorate in Georgia removed to Cambridge, Mass., where he remained for forty years. 

e made diligent and accurate study of the early records of America, and his Aimals con- 
stitute a mine of valuable information. The Work was republished in England in 1813. 
His contributions to the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society were very 


numerous. He died at Cambridge, June 4th, 1687. 

Bolst, H. E. von, Verfassung und Demokratie die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerilfii, 
Dlisseldorf and Berlin, 1873-1891, 6 vols., English translation, The Constitutional and 
Political Histoiy of the United States, Chicago, 1876-1892, 5 vols. 

^ HsrftUMn Ed/aard von Holst was bom at Fillin in Livonia, June 19th, 1841. He was 
educated at Dorpat and Heidelberg, and became a tutor in St. Pliersburg, but was ban- 
ished fmm Russia in 1867 and emigrated to America. In 1872 he retuined to Germany^ 
was prjfessor of history at Strasburg for two years, and afterwards st thCc University 
of Vnwarg for eight years. In 1892 he became the head of the department of histdlry in 
Chfeagf University, retaining the position until 1900, when ilp health coljmelled his return 
to Germany. Von Holst’s writings are wholly upon Americon subjects, and his Conswit 
ihnalM History furnishes an able pesentation of the federi^ist d^nd ant^-slavery viev of 



Amerioan history. He 
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- * {• of anti'Amerioanitm in hU attitude, and hie criticUm 

of motives is ruthless, but he is admittedly accurate and learned to an unusual dearee. 
He has also published interesting biographies of John C. Calhoun and John Brown. 

Hopp, E. O., Brtlderstaat und Briiderskriege in Nord Amerika, Berlin, 1886. — Boward. 
€. E., Local Constitutional History of the United States, Baltimore, 1889, 2 vols.— HowltL 
H., Popular History of the United States, London, 1859. — Howorth, H. H., The Mammoth 
and thcS Flood, London, 1887.— • Hubbard, VV., A Narrative of theTroubles with the In- 
dians^ New England, Boston, 1667, revised edition by S. G. Drake, Boston, 1866.— 
Humpnrays, A. A., The Virginia Campaigns of 1864 and 1865, New York, 1882. — Hunter, 
J., Collections Concerning the Founders of New Plymouth, London, 1849, reprinted in Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Collections, vol. XXIII, Boston, 1852. — P. 0., 

The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thos. Hutchinson, Boston, 1884. — Butohinsoa, 
T., The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1628 to 1774. vols. I and II. 
London, 1764-1767, vol. HI, London, 1828. 

Thomas EutcMmon (1711-1780), the last royal governor of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. His history is of great value, calm and judicious in tone, but wholly lacking 
in style. 


Zngarsoll, C. J., Historical Sketch of the Second War Between the IJnitcd States of 
America and Great Britain 1812*1815, Philadelphia, 1845*1852, 4 vols. — Ingle, E., Local 
Institutions of Virginia, in Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Silence, Baltimore, 1885. — Irving, W., History of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
New Y#tk, 1809; History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, New York, 
1828, 4 vols.; Life of George Washington, New York, 1856-1860, 5 vols. 

Washington Irving was bom in New York City, April .3rd, 178.3. His literary career 
began at an early age, the Knickerbocker History, being published in 1809. This satirical 
production, a fitting vehicle for Irving’s quiet humour, brought him deserved reputation 
and determined his career. A residence of several years in England furnished material 
for some of his most finished sketches, and introduced him to the most intellectual society 
of the kingdom. His Sketch Book appeared in 1819, and greatly enhanced his reputation. 
From 1826 to 1829 he resided in Spain, where he collected material for his life of Colum- 
bus and other works connected with Spanish history. From 1843 to 1840 he resided in 
Madrid as United States minister. The rest of his life was passed in the^auiet ieclusion 
of his beautiful country-seat at Irvington on the Hudson, and was filled with hiograpMca) 
and historical labour. The Life of Washington was completed just before his death on 
November 28th, 1839, As an liistorical biographer he did not attempt philosophic investi- 
gation, but confined himself to depicting the picturesque features of the age. 



Jay, J., Correspondence and Public Papers, New York, 1890*1893, 4 vols. — Jay, W., 
Life of John Jay, New York, 1833, 2 vols.; A lleview of the Causes and Consequences of 
the Mexican War, Boston, 1840.— Jeflferson, Thomas, Works, Washington, 1863*1855, 0 
'vols.; edited by P. L. Ford, New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols. — Joguea, L, Novum Belgium, 
edited by J. G. Shea, New York, 1802. — Johnson, E., History of New England, etc., Lon- 
don, 1654. — Johnson, O., William Lloyd Garrison and His Times, Boston, 1880. — John- 
son. R.. History of the War of 1812-1815 Between United States and Great Britain, New 
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York, 
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Illustrate 

necticut, New York, 1887. . t-t j ^ a 

Alexander Johnston was born in Brooklyn, N.^., April 29th, 1849. He was educated 
at Rutgers College, and from 1883 until his death, July 21st, 1889, he was professor of 
political economy at I*rinceton. His works upon the political history of the United States 
are of value, and are distinguished for clearneas and careful research. tr t 

Johnston, J. E., Narrative of Military Operations During the Late War, New York, 
1874. JonM, C. C., Antiquities of the Southern Indians, New York, 1877; Hiswry of 

f feorgia, Augusta, 1883; Siege and Evacuation of Savannah, Anj^sta, 1890. — Jones, T., His- 
ory of New York During the Revolutionary War, edited by F. Deluncey, New York, 1879, 
2 vols. — Joutel, H., Journal hiatoriqiie du dernier voyage que ^u M. de la Salle fit dans le 
Golfe du M^.xique pour trouver I’embouchure du Mississippi, 1713» Englisn transla- 
tion, Paris, 1714, reprinted in Frcnclfs Historical Collections of Louisiana (q.v.). « 
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Bappb F., Heschichte der Sklaverei in den Vereinigten Staa^n, Hamburg, ^ 
eoWatrahandel deutscher Fflrsten nach Amerika, Berlin, 1M4; ^lednch der a 
Verainigten-etaaten vo» Amerika, Leipsic, 1871} Die Deutechen lyi Staat J 

’oen 18. Jahrbiindert, Leipsix 1871. a. w . . 

• fFriedrieh jfapp (1184-^84), German- Americafi fubUciet and bistorian, a n*tivexi)i 
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Wwtpbalia, but for more than twenty yean a resident of ^e United States, a stronip 
opponent of slavery and one of the founders of the Republican party. 

Kasion, J. A., History of the Formation of the United States Constitution, Phila- 
delphia, 1889.— -Snlght, G. W„ History of Land Grants for Education in the Northwest 
Temtory, New York, 1886. — Xohl, J. G., History of the Discovery of the East Coast of 
North America, Particularly of the Coast of Maine, Washington, 1861. 


Xiaboulaye, E. R. L. de, Histoire politique des Atats-Unis 1620-1789, Paris, 1855-1866,. 
3 vols. • 

Edouard RerU Lefehvre do Laboulayo (1811-1883), French jurist and publicist, devoted, 
much attention to American institutions and history, and was greatly instrumental in 
breaking down Napoleonic power in France. 

Laotantius Firmianus, Divinarum institutionum libri septem, edited by Dufresnoy,. 
Paris, 1748, 2 vols. — I«add, H. O., History of the War with Mexico, New York, 1883. — 
La BontaUf Baron, Nouveaux voyages dang rAmSrique septentrionale, Le Haye, 1703, 2 
vols., English edition, New Voyages to North America. Ldhdqp, V03, 2 vols. — Laloij J. J.,. 
Gyclopeedia of Political Science, Political Economy and Political History of the United 
States, Chicago, 1881-1884, 3 vols. — Lamb, M. J., History of the City of New York, New 
York, 1877, 2 vols. — Lamphera, G. N., The United StateA Government, Its Organisation 
and Practical Workings, Philadelphia, 1880. — Landon, J. S., The Constitutional History 
and Government of the United States, Boston, 1880. 

Judaon Stuart Landon was born in Connecticut in 1832, studied law and practised Jp. 
Schenectady, N. Y., until his election to the suprem^e court in 1887. He has been fv* many 
years a lecturer on constitutional law at the Albany 'law school. 

Lane, R., Letters and Narrative, in Hakluyt’s Voyages (q.v.), also in Archeeologia 
Americana, vol. IV., 1860. — Lanman, C., Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States, 1776-1886, Washington, 1886. — Zjanman, J. H., History of Michigan,, 
pivil and Topographical, New York, 18.‘19. — Las Oasas, B. de, Brevissima relacion de la 
destruccion de los Indios, Seville, 1552-1653, English tran^ation by J. Phillips, The Tears 
of the Indians, London, 1656; Historia de las Indias, Madrid, 1875^1876, 5 vols. [For his 
biomraphy see our chapter on "The First Colonics” in vol. JBCII.] — Laudonniara, R.,. 
L’histoire notable de la Floride, in Hakluyt’s Notable History, London, 1587, reprinted in 
French’^ Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1875, 2 volg. — 
Labouchar, 0. J., Histoire de la guerre de l’ind4pendance, Paris, 1787, 1830. — Lecky, W» 
E. H., History of England in the Eighteenth Century, London, 1878-1890, 8 vols. (vols. 
in and IV). — LaOlaroq, C., Etablissement de la foi, Paris, 1691, 2 vols., English trans- 
lation by J. G. Shea, Establishment of the Faith, New York, 1881, 2 vols. — Le Jeuna, P.^ 
Relations des .1 ^suites en la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1634-1640, 7 vols. — Leland, C. G., Fu 
Sang, or the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century, 
Philadelphia, 1875. — Lamoyna da Morgues, J., Brevis narratio, in T. Dh Bry’s Collec- 
tiones Peregrinationum in Indiam, Orientalem et Occidcntalem, Frankfort, 15M-1634, 39 
vols., English translation by F. B. Perkins, Narrative of Lemoyne, Boston, 1875. — Lastar^ 
E. E., History of the Unit^ States, New York, 1883. — Liebari F., Life and Letters, Bos- 
ton7 1682. — Lincoln, A., Life of, by J. G. Holland, Springfield, Mass., 1865; by W. T4imon,. 
Boston, 1872; by C. G. Leland, New York, 1879; by W. ^ Herndon and J. G. Weik, Chi- 
cago, 1889, 3 vols.; by J. G. Nicolay and J, Hay, New York, 1890, 10 vols.; by I. M. Tar- , 
bell, New York, 1900; Reminiscences of, by Distinguished Men of His Time, New York, 
1885; Complete Works, New York, 1894; Political Debates Between A. Lincoln and S.eA. 
’Douglas in 1858, Cleveland, 1894; Political Speeches, New York, 1895. — Llvarmore, A. A., 
The War with Mexico Reviewed, Boston, 1850. — Lodga, H. C., Life and Letters of George 
Cabot, Boston, 1877; Short History ofrj^he English Colonies in America, New York, 1881; 
Alexander Hamilton, Boston, 1882; The Story of the American Revolution, Boston, 1898; 
The War with Spain, Boston, 1900. 

Eanry Cabot Lodge, American statesman and historian, was born in Boston, May 
12tb, 1850. He was educated at Harvard, and^from 1873 to 1876 edited the North Ameri- 
can Review. After three years as lecturer on histqiry at Harvard he assumed, in 1879, 
the editorship of the International Review, la 1881 he entered, political life, serving two 
terms in the Massachusetts legislature and five years in Congress. He succeeded Henr^ 
L. Dawes as senator in 1893, and was rel^lected in 1899. His public life has been marked 
by strong support of legislation for the protection of the franchise and the restriction of 
mmigration. Senator Lodge has published several iqjteresting and instructive works upoa 
s^edldil periods of United States histoi^, and valuttbl^iographies American statesmen. 

Lon^ A. A., Memoir of Robert S. Lee, His Military and Personal History, London^* 
1866. — foskiel, G. H., Geschidite der Mission der Evangelischen Brtldea unter den In- 
dianem hdn Nordamerika, 1789, English translation by La Trobe, Mission of the Uifited 
Brethrei^ among the Indians, London, 1794. — Loaslag, B. J., ^ctorial Book of 
Revolution, New York, 1850-1852, 2 vols.; Pictorial l^d Book of the Civil War, New Yorl^^ 
1836-1869, 3 vols.; Pictorial Field Bfokeof the War of 1812, IJiew jTork, 1808; The Am^* « 
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can Centenary, PhUadelphiaJ 1876; Cyclopadia o#United States History, New York. 1881. 
2 vols.; History of New York City, New York, 1884. 

iJetwon •ToAn Leasing, who was bom at Beekman, N. Y., February 12th, 1813, was by 
profession an engraver, and began his historical work by collecting materials for his pro- 
fusely illustrated Field Looks. The interest thus aroused was supplemented by much 
study and research for later works of a more purely historical character, which have at- 
tained ^ide circulation. He did much to popularise the study of American history’, and 
ended his busy life June 3rd, 1861. 

lAwell, E. J., The Hessians and Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the 
Revolutionary War, New York, 1886.— Looms, F. W., Appendicul® Historicse, London, 
1891. — Ludlow, J. M., War of American Independence 1775-1783 (Epochs of Modern His- 
tory), London, 1876. 


McOlure, A. K., Abraham Lincoln and Men of War Times, Philadelphia, 1892. — 
BCmoOulloch, H., Men and Measures of Half a Century, New York, 1888. — MacKay, C., 
Founders of the American Republic, London, 1'886. — MoEee, T. II., Presidential Inaugura- 
tions from Washington to* Cleveland, Washington, 1893. — MoMaster, J. B., A History of 
tDe People of the United States, New York, 1883-1902, C vols. * 

Jo?in Bach Me Master born at Brooklyn, N. Y., June 20th, 1852. He graduated 

from the College of the City of New York, studied civil engineering, and in 1877 became 
instructor in that subject ^ Princeton. In 1883 he w’as chosen professor of American his- 



in its description of the formative period of the nation. He aims to picture" the social life 
and development of the people rather than the constitutional and political history of the 
country, and tells the story of national evolution in a remarkably clear and simple style. 

MoPharaon, E., l*olitical History of the United States During the Great Rebellion, 
Washington, 1864, 1882; Political History of the United States During the Period of Re^ 
construction 1865-1870, Washington, 1871, 1880. — MoSherry, J., History of •Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1849, edited a«d continued by B. B. James, Baltimore, 1904. — Madison, J., 
Letters and Other Writings, Philadelphia, 186.5, 4 vols. — Maguire, J. M., Tlic Cafinpasgn 
in Virginia, London, 1891. — Mahan, A. T., Gulf and Inland Waters, New York* 1883; Life 
of Admiral Farragut, New York, 1892; The Interest of the United States in Se#Pow’ei^ 
New York, 1897; Lessons of the Spanish War, New York, 1899. — Maine Historioal l9o- 
ciety, Collections, Portland, 1831, in progress. — M^Jor, R. H.. Select Letters of Columbus, 
London, 1847, — Malte-Brun, C,, and J. B. B. Syries, Annales dcs Voyages de la G(^ographie 
et dc THistoirc, Paris, 1808. — Merest, J. J., in R. G. Thwaite’s Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1896-1901, 73 vols. — Margry, P., Mf^moires et documents pour servir h I’histoire dea 
origines francaise de pays d’outre mer, Pans, 1879-1886, 0 vols. — Marquette, J., Recueil 
de voyages, Paris, 1681, English translation in J. G. iShea's Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi Valley, New Y^ork, 1862. — Marshall, H., The History of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort, J\y., 1824, 2 vols. — Marshall, J., The Life of George Washington, London and Phila- 
delphia, 1804-1607, 5 vols. — Martyr, Peter de Anghiera, De rebus oceanicis et orbe i«>vo 
decades, Alcala, 1530; Opus epistolanim, Alcala, 1530. — Masaaohusetts Historloal So- 
ciety, Boston, 1791-1896, 30 vols.; Collections, Boston, 1792-1896, 60 vols.— Mathar, C., 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, Boston, 1089; Wonders of 
thg Invisible World, Boston, 1693, reprinted in Library of Old Authors, Boston, 1802; 
Magnalia Christi Americana, London, 1702, Hartford, 1820, 1855, 2 vols. 

Cuiion Mather, who w'as born in Boston, February 12th, 1663, graduated from Harvard 
at the ago of flftcen. At seventeen he preached his first sermon, and at twenty-five suc- 
ceeded his father in the pastorate of the North Chureh of Boston. He at once became most 
inllueiitial in ihc colony, and W’OB the conservative leader of his day. He was promi- 
nent in the Avitchcraft trials, and strongly upheld his theories upon the subject. 
he began his ecclesiastical history, which was completed in 1702. ^ His life was embittered 
by domestic trials as well as by the growtf of more liberal opinions in the state, but he 
Axas alw'ays a strong force in the community. Against his activity in persecuting witches 
may be placed his advocacy of inoculation at a time when it was considered sacrilegious, 
and was opposed by mob violence. His writings are very numerous, and testify to his 
learning and extreme conservatism. He died February 13th, 17^28.^ 

Mayei 
Aviles, P., 
eWorld (q.v 

of the History of the Province of Massachusetts irom ^ 

Mo»ette, W.7Hi8tory of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the 
Naiv York 1846A2 vols —Moore, F., Diary of the American Revolution from 

N^ Yo’rk, 1859 , 1 vols.; The Rebellion Recort New yS^S^ 
“ “9, 11 vols. — ^Moore, The American Congjes# 1774-1895, London, 1895. — * ^^g|pi 
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L. H., The League of the Iioqaoii, Rolheiter, 1854.^ilon(lk J. T., life of Alexander 
Hamilton, Boston, 1876; life of John Quincy Adams, Boston, 1883; life of John Adams, 
Boston, 1884; Life of B^jamin Franklin, Boston, 1888; Life of Ahraham Lincoln, Boston, 
1893. 

John Torroy Moroo (1840), an American biographer, bom at Boston, graduated at Har- 
vard, and active in literam work since 1870. He has edited, and largely contributed to, the 
American Statesmen '* ISeries, besides making numerous contribu&ns to magaz^es and 
reviews. 

Morton, N., New England’s Memorial, Cambridge, Mass., 1869.-*Mourt*a Relation, 
1622, edited by H. M. Dexter, Boston, 1865. — Mulfbrd, I. S., A Civil and Political History 
of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1851. — Murphy, H. C., The Voyage of Verrazano, New 
York, 1876. 


Pouget, Marquis de, L’Am4rique prOhistorique, Paris, 1882, 
ric America, New York, 1884. — Nawarrate, M. F. de, Colec- 


KadalUae, J. F. A., Du 
English translation. Prehistoric 
cion de los viages y descubrimientos, que hideron por mar los Espafioles desde fines del 
slglo XV. Madrid, 1825-1865. 7 vols. [The largest and most oomplet^gollection of original 
sources yet published.] — ifeill, £. D., The History of Miipiesota from the Earliest French 
Explorations, Philadetohii; 1858; Terra Marim, a History of Early Maryland, Philadel- 
phia, 1867; English Colonisation of America During the Seventeenth Century, London, 
1871; Virginia Vetusta Carolorum; The Colony under the Rule of Charles the First and 
Second, Albany, 1886. ^ ^ 

Edward Dujjfidd Neill (1823-1893), American educatpr, whose works are drawp-^ntirely 
from original sources and contain much valuable matter. 

Neumann, K. F., Ost Asien und West Amerika nach Chinesischen Quellen, in Zeit- 
fichrift ftlr allgemcine Erdkunde (new series, vol. XVI.), Berli^^ 1856-1865, 16 vols.; Ge- 
Bchichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, Berlin, 1803-1866, 3 vols. — New Jersey 
;i^torlcal Sooiety, Collections, New York, 1811-1800, 30 vols. — Niles, H., Weekly Regis* 
ter, Baltimore and Washington, 1811-1849, 75 vols. — Niles, J. M., A History of the Revo- 
lution in Mexico and South America, with a View of Texas, Hartford, 1829. — Nolte, F., 
Histoire des Etats-Unis de I’AmOrique depuis les temps les pludIkeculOs Jusqu’ fi nos jours, 
Paris, 1870, 2 vols. — North Oaroli^ The Colonial Records of, edited by W. L. Saunders, 
Raleigh 1886-1890, 10 vols. 

' c ' 

O^Oallaghan, E. B., History of New Netherlands, or )^ew York under the Dutch, New 
York, 1845-1848, 2 vols.; Documentary History of the State of New York, Albany, 1849- 
1851, 4 vols; Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1856-1861, 11 vols. — Oldmlxon, J., The British Empire in America, London, 1771. 
— Old South Laaflats, Boston, 1888-1897, 3 vols. — Oliwar, P., The Puritan (I!ommonwealth, 
Boston, 1856. — Olmstaad. F. L, The Cotton Kingdom, New York, 1861, 2 yds. — Oviado 
y Valdas, G. F. de, Historia de las Indias, Seville and Valladolid, 1535-1557, 20 books, 
Madrid, 1851-1856, 4 vols. 

c 

Palfrey, J. G., A Compendious History of New England from the Discovery by Euro- 
peans to the First General Congress of the Anglo- American Colonies, Boston, 1873, 4 vols.; 
Bistory of New England from the Revolution of the Seventeenth Century to the llcvolu- * 
tion of the Eighteenth Century, edited by F. W. Palfrey, Boston, 1890. • 

John Qorham Palfrey (1796-1881), theologian and historian, distinguished for his op- 
position to slavery and for his researdies in the colonial history of New England. 

Faraway, C. H. de, Nouvelles preuves oue le pays de Fousang est I’Am^rique, Paris, 
1847.— Paris, Comte de, see Comte de Pans. — Pazniaii, F., The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
Boston, 1851, 2 vols; The Jesuits in North Amarioa, Boston, 1867; Pioneers of France in 
the New World, Boston, 1868; La Salle and thorDisoovary of the Great West, Boston. 1869; 
The Old Regime in Canada under Louis XIVL Boston, 1875; Count Fronienac and New 
France under Louis XIV, Boston, 1877; Montmlm and Wolfe, Boston, 1884, 2 vols.; Col- 
lected Works, London and New York, 1885-1886| 1# vols. 

FYancie ParJman was bom at Boston, September IBth, 1823. He was educated ad 
Harvard, and becoming interested in American history, cbosp afi Ms life work the period 
of French power. He personally visited all the localities mgportant at that epoch, aud 
spent much time among the Indian tribes of Canada and tlie West. Although broken in 
health, he prosecuted his design with unabatecL ardour, visiting Europe seven times in 
search of material, and subjecting every autborfxy to rigid examination.#* As a result bee 
has produced works which place him in the highest iftnk of American hiaiorians, and will 
always their Interest. Parkman was a mari^ df literary style, and the charm of 

his aniMted narrative is reinforced by the accurifigSyf his statements mnd the breadth 
and projiortion of Uis view. For nearly thirty worl^ against the odds of 

eyesight and weakened health, bnt ^ mental vigour and enthpsi&sm sustained him to • 
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comptetiof ot hi. g«.t work bo died .t Jwaalca 

N*; York, 1867; Life of Andrew Jackwn, 
New 18^1860, 3 vols.; L^e and Times of Benjamin Franklin, New York, 1864. 2 

vole.; Life of ThO'mas Jefferson, Boston, 1874. 

JamM Purion (1822-1891), American biographer, whose writings gained great popu* 
larity and are valuable for style and matter. o a ^ e ^ 

Pa^B, J. H., The History of the United States of America, New York, 1866; A Con- 
w Histo^ of the ^erican ^ople, New York, 1884. 2 vols. — Pellew, G., John Jay, 
Boston, 1890. --Pemberton, T., Historical Journal of the American War, Boston, 1793.-— 
Pennsylvania fi^^al Booiety, Memoirs. Philadelphia, 1820 in progress, 14 vols.— 
Perry, W. S., The mstory of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883, New York, 1885. 
2 vols.— Phlsterer, F., New York in the War of the Rebellion, Albany, 1890. — Picker- 
ing, O., and C. W. Upham, Life of Timothy Pickering, Boston, 1867-1873, 4 vols. — Picket, 
A. J., History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and MissisBippi, Charleston, B. C., 
1851, 2 vols. — Pitkin, T., A Political and Civil History of the United States from the 
Year 1763 to the Close of ^he Administration of President Washington, New Haven, 1828, 
2 vols. — Poore, B. K, The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other 
Organic Laws of the United States, Washington, 1877-1878, 2 nols.; The Political Regis- 
ter and Congressional Directory, Boston, 1878; Perley's Reminiscences of Sixty Years m 
the National Metropolis, New York, 1886-1887, 2 vols. — Porter, D. D., Naval History of 
Civil War, New York, 1889. — Porter, L. H., Outlines of the Constitutional History of the 
united states. New York, 1883. — Ponssin, G. F., Les ^itat8•UniB d*Am4rique, 1816-1873, 
Paris, 1^4. — Prescott, W. H., History of the Conquest of Mexico, etc., Boston, 1843, 3 
vols.; History of the Conquest of Peru, Boston, 1847, 2 vols. — [For his biography see our 
Bibliography of Spain.] — Presfbn, H. W,, Documents Illustrative of American History 
1606-1863, New York, 188o. — ^4vost d'Ezilles, A. F., Histoire dea Voyages, Paris, 1747- 
1780, 25 vols. — Prlnoe, L. B., Historical Sketches of New Mexico from the Earliest Records 
to the American Occupation, New York, 1883. — Prlnoe, T., The CTlironological History of 
New England, Boston, 1736-1756, new edition 1826. — Frond, R., History Pennsylvania 
1681-1742, Philadelphia, U[j^7-1708, 2 vols. — Purchas, S. Hakhiytus Posthumus, or Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625-1626, 6 vols. * , • 

Quinoy,E., Life of Josiah Quincy, Boston, 1867. — Quincy, J., The Municipal bistorjs 
of the Town and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Quincy Adams, Boston, 1858. 

Rafii, C. C., Antiquitatea Americans, Copenhagen, 1837; Autiquit^s Am^ricaines 
d’apr&s les monuments historique# des Irlandais et dcs ancien Scandinaves, Copenhagen, 
lg45, — Rameau, E., Une-Colonie f4odale en Am^rique; L’Acadie 1G04-1710, Paris, 1877. 
— Ramsay, D., The History of the Revolution of South Carolina from a British Province to 
an Independent State, Trenton, N. J., 1785, 2 vols.. London, 1787, Paris, 1796, 5 vols., 
republished as History of South Carolina from its Settlement in 1670 to 1808, Charleston, 
8. C., 1809, 2 vols.; History of the American Revolution, Philadelphia, 1789, 2 vols.; His- 
tory of the United States 1007-1808, Philadelphia, 1816-1817, 2 vols. * 

DamdRaniaav 1 1749- 1815), physician and author, prominent in the Continental Con- 
gress, and a gifted and accurate writer. * 

» Ranuiay, J. G. M., The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Philadelphia, I860. — Ramualo, G. B., Navigationi et Viagjri, Venice, 1650-1669, 3 vols., 
EnAish version in HakluyCs Voyages (q.v.). — Randall, H. S., The Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, New York, 1858, 3 vols. — Raalv<S-> « R- Thwaites' Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1890-1901, 73 vols. — RataoU, F,, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamcrika, Munich, 1878- 
1880, 2 vols. — Raynal, G. T., Histoire philosophiqu^ et politique des etablissements et du 
commerce des Europ^ens dans les deux Indes, Amsterdam, 1771, 6 vols., Geneva, 1780, 10 
vols., Paris, 1798, 22 vols. — Redpatb, J., Life of John Brown, New York, I860. — Reed, 
W. B., The Life and Correspondence of Joseoh Reed, Philadelphia, 1842, 2 vols. — toode 
Island Historical Booiety, Collections, Pro^lencc, 1827-1897, 9 vols.; Rhode Island His- 
torical Tracts, first series, Providence, 1877-1884, 20 vols. — Rhodes, J. F., History of the 
Uuited States from the Compromise of 1860, London and New York, 1802-1901, 4 vols. 

• James Ford Rhodes was bom at Cleveland, Ohio, May Ist, 1M8. He was for some 
years foreign correspondent leP the Chicago Times^ and investigated social and inuustnal 
conditions in Europe. In 1886 he began the preparation of his history, which is a political 
analysis of the results iif the Civil War and reconstruction period, mving epecial P^i* 
jience to speeches and Abates and to extAsive charaetensations of the 
Sime. While wrftten from the northern standpoint it is eminently impartial, ^ ranks 

as the bestMew^ the period yet written. ^ ^ v«rv 

Hichard. E., Acadia; Missing Unlihf a Lost C3iapter in American History, NeR York, 
Mlf — Uliftu So,., RecoUdCtione «J?W,ar Times 1880-1865, London, ~ 

Jhe Ws?S’Mc^<i>, New W, im, 2 to1s.-BIwH. W. C., History of the Liji ai^ 
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Times of James Madison, Boston* 1860, i8B6, S vols. — Rdbortton, W., History of America* 
London, 1777, 2 vols., Basel, 1790, 3 vols.— Roosavalt, T., The Naval War of 1812, New 
York, 1882; life of Thomas Hart Benton, New York, 1887; life of Gouverneur Morris, 
New York, 1888; History of New York City, New York, 1891; The Winning of the West, 
New York, 1880-1800, 4 vols.; The Rough Riders, New York, 1890. 

Theodore Roouv^t^ who was bom at New York City, October 27th, 1858, was edu- 
cated at Harvard and at the Columbia law school. It is unnecessary to recapitujiate the 
incidents of his career crowded with political, civic, and military achievements, ^hich in 
twenty years from his entrance into public life placed him in the presidential chaii*. The 
qualities which have made him prominent in the nation are noticeable in his literary work. 
Vigour, fearlessness, independence of thought and action characterise his mental and ma- 
terial life. His historical and biographical writings are sustained in interest, abundant in 
incident, and scholarly in the apt ana accurate use of material. 

Ropss, J. C., The Army under Pope (Campaigns of the Civil War Series), New York, 
1881; The Story of the Civil War, New York, 1894-1808, 2 vols. 

John Codman Ropes <1836- 1809), lawyer and military historjan, has produced the best 
account of the early campaigns of the Civil War to the end of 1882. ^s monograph on 
The Boittle of Waterloo is the most complete ever produced. 

Sabine, L., The American Loyalists, Boston, 1647. — Sargent, N., Public Men and 
Events from 1817 to 1853, Philadelphia, 1875, 2 vols. — Sargent, W., History of an Expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne in 1/55, New York, 1856. — Sohanz, M., Das Heutige Bra- 
sil ien, Hamburg, 1893. -— Schar^ J. T., History of Maryland from the Earliest ^iod to 
Present Day, Baltimore, 1879-1880, 3 vols.; History of Western Maryland, Baltimore, 1882, 
2 vols.; History of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 1884, 3 vols.; History of the Confederate States 
Navy, Baltimore, 1887; History of Delaware, Baltimore, 1868. — Sohooleraft, 11. 11., Algic 
Relations, New York, 1830; Oneota, or the Red Race of America, New York, 1844; Notes 
on the Iroquois, Albany, 1846; Historical and Statistical Information Respecting the In- 
dian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 1851-1857, 6 vols. — Bohouler, J., History 
of the United states under the Constitution, Washington, 1880-1880, 4 vols.. New York, 
1895, 5, vols. 

James Schouler (1830), an eminent lawyer and constitutional historian, has produced 
one of the best histories of the United States aa a nation; while mainly political, it docs 
uol^ neglect social conditions, and is thorough in treatment, temperate and judicial in tone. 

BohtLler, H., Brasilien von heute, Berlin, 1904.— Bohurz, C., Henry Clay, Boston, 188G, 
2 vols.; Abraham Lincoln, Boston, 1801. — Boott, G. G., Reconstruction During the Civil 
War, Boston, 1895. — Bottle, D., True Report of thb laste Voyage into the West and 
Northwest Regions, London, 1577. — Bewail, S., Diary, Boston, 1878-1882, 3 vols. — Beward, 
W. H., Works, New York, 1853-1883, 5 vols. — Beybert, A., Statistical Annals of the 
United States from 1708 to 1815, Philadelphia, 1818. — Bhaler, N. S., The United States 
of America; A Study of the American Commonwealth, New York, 1804; Nature and Man 
in America, New York, 1895. — Shea, J. D. G., The Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, New York, 1853; Early Voyages and Down the MiBsissippi, New Y’^oik, 
1862; Novum Belgium; An Account of the New Netherlands in 1643-44, New Y’’ork, 1862; 
The Bursting of the La Salle Bubble, New York, 1879; The Life and Epoch of Alexander 
HamUton, Boston, 1880. 

John Dawson Oilmary Shea (1824-1892) devoted his life to the history of French colo- 
nisation and Jesuit missions. His writings are scholarly, and while his criticisms arc of^cn 
radical, they are the result of diligent research. 

Bhermam J., Recollections of Forty Years, New York, 1895. — Bherman, W. T., Me- 
moirs, New York, 1876, 2 vols. — Bho^ J. T., The North Americans of Antiquity, Now 
York, 1880. — BhurtlefiL N. B. (editor). Records of the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England (1628-1666), Boston, 1853-1854, 5 vols.; Records of 
the Colony of New Plymouth in New En^i^and <1620-1692), Boston, 1855-1861, 12 vols. — 
Blmms, W. G., The History of South Carolina from its First Eiuopean Discovery, New 
York, 1860. — Simpson, J. H., Coronado’s MaMh in Search, of the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
in Smithsonian Report, Washington, 1869. — Bloane, W. M., The French War and the 
Revolution, New York, 1893. — Small, A. W., The Beginning of American Nationality, 
^Itimore, 1890. — Smith, B., An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Documents Concern- 
ing a Discovery in North America Claimed to Have been Made by Verrazano, New York, 
18^.— Smith, Goldwin, The United States: An Outline of Political History, London and 
New Y’^ork, 1893. — Smith, James, An Account of the Remarkable (Jcciirrenccs in the Life 
and Travels of Col. James Smith, 1799, reprintea in Ohio Valley Histori^l Series, No. 6, 
Cincinnal^l, 1870. — Smith, John, A True Elation of such Occurrences aa hath hapned in 
Virginia, London, 1608; Generali Historie of Virginia, New England and the Summer ^sles 
from 1^4-1626, London, 1626, edited by Auber, Birmingham^ 1864, Westminster, 189fit,— 
Soley, if. R., The ^Blockade and the Ouisers (Campaigns ofeuthe Civil War), New Yoflf^ 
^dmiral Porter, New York, 100^ — Southey, R., Histj^ry ^f Brazil, London, 1810-, 
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1819, S Tob. — BmiI^ Jarla, Lib of Qouvemeur Morrb, Boston, 1832; The TMpinm.fb 
CoiTMOO^ence^ the ^eri^ Revolution, Boston, 1829-1831, 12 vole. Life mS WWt“ 

BS'to^ BiogrS. 

BosMn,_18W-_1848,_2S TOls., Works of Benjamin Franklin, Boston, 1836-1840, 10 vob — 



Ameriean War, London, 1794, 2 vole. - Stephens, A. H., A Constitutional ^eW ot the 
War Between tto States, PhiladelphU, 1808-187^2 vols.-stem, A., Dio Kaisertra^iidb 
in Mexico, Dresden, 1867. — Stov^ B. F., .^erican Manuscripts in European Archives, 
London, 1887; The CampaOT m V™nia, London, 1888, 2 vole.; Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
in EuTTOwn Archives Relating to America 1773-1783, London, 1889-1898, 25 vols.— Steveu. 
J. A., Colonial Records of the New York Chamber of Commerce, New York 1807- The 

New York, 1878; Life of Albert oillatin,’ New 
York, 1^ — W. B., A History of Georgia from its First Discovery by Euro- 
peans. New York, 1847, 2 vole. — Sttth, W., History of Virginia from the First Settlement 
to the DieBOlution of the London Company, Williamsburg, Va., 1747, re-edited New York 
1860. — Stoddard, W. 0., Lives of the Presidents, New York, 1886-1889, 10 vols. — Stone! 
E. M., Our French Allies, Providence, 1886. — Straohey, W., Historic of Travailc into 
Virginia Britannia, London, 1849 (Hakluyt Society).— Straus, 0. S., The Origin of the 
Republlpn Form of Government in the United States, New York, 1886; Roger Williams, 
the Pioneer of Religious Liberty, New York, 1894. — Sumner, Charles. Works, Boston. 



Jackson, New York, 1882; The Financier and Finances of the American Revolution, New* 
York, 1892; A History of Banking in the United States, New York, 1896. — Bw^nldh. W., 
Campaign of the Army of the Potomac, New York, 1864; The Twelve Deefsive Battles of 
the War, New York, 1867; Condensed History of the United States, New York, 1871,* • 


Tanaolf, F. W., The Tariff History of the United States, New York, 1888, 4lh edi-. 
tion, 1808. — Taylor, J. W., The History of the State of Ohio, First Period 1650-1787, Cin- 
cinnati, 1864, — Thacher, J. B., The Continent of America, Its Discovery and Its Baptism, 
Albany, 1896; Christopher Columbus, His Life, TIis Works, His Remains, Together witli 
an Essay on Peter Martyr of Anghiera and BariolomO de las Casas, the First Historians 
of America, Albany, 1903, 2 vols. — Thompson, J. L., Histo^ of the Wars of the United 
States, Philadelphia, 1854, 2 vols. — Thornton, J. W., The First Records of Anglo-Saxoif 
Colonisation, Boston, 1859. — Thwoltaa, R. G., The Story of Wisconsin, Boston, 1800; The 
Colonies 1492-1750, New York and London, 1891; Chronicles of Border Warfare, Cincinnati, 
1895; The Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 1896-1901, 73 vols. 

Reuben Oold Thwaitee was born at Dorchester, Mass., May 15th, 1853; he became an 
editor in Wisconsin, and in 1886 secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. He has 
made careful study of the records of the discovery and settlement of the region bordaring 
the great lakes, and in his monumental work, The Jesuit Relations has exhibited the 
^utmost care and scholarly editorship. His individual works are numerous and of much 
value. < 

TocquevUle, A. dc, De la democratic en AmCrique, Paris, 1835-1836, 2 vols., transla- 
tion by H. Reeve, Democracy in America, Cambridge, 1863, 2 vols. [A strong argument 
for democratic government in Europe, founded on the success of American institutions.] 

— Torteua, Historia Vinlandis antiques, Copenhagen, 1705. — Toro, G., Compendio de 
Historia de Chili, Paris, 1879. — Tresoott, W. H., Diplomacy of the Revolution, New York, 
1852; Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Washington and Adams, Boston, 1857. 

— TrumbulL B., General History of the Urfted States, Boston, 1810; A Complete His- 
tory of Connecticut Civil and Ecclesiastical, ^Hartford, 1797, New Haven, 1818, 2 vols. 
Trumbull, J. H., Historical Notes on the Constitution of Connecticut, New York, 1872; 
The True Blue Laws of Connecticut and the False Blue Laws Invented by Rev. Samuel 
Piters, New York, 1876. — Tucker, G., The History of the United States from their Colo- 
nisation to 1841, Philadelphia, 1856-1858, 4 vols.; A Concise History of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Boston, 1885. — Tuckermsn, B., Peter Stuyvesant, New York, 1893; William Jay. 
and the Abolition of Slaveiw, New Yorkg 1893; Philip Schuyler, Major-General m jne 
di.merican Revoluiion, New \Iork, 1903, — Tudor, J., Life of James Otis of MassaAusetts, 
Boston, lff22. — T^lsr, M. C., Historv of American Literature During the Colo^l Time, 
New arork, 1878, T vols.; A Literary History of the American Revolution, New Yorfc 1897. 

Ss, MeiAirs of Kogy Brook Taney, Baltimore, 1872. 

• ^UplMm,C. \y., Lecture Salem Witchcraft, Bastfa, 1831^ enlarged edition, im. 
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Van Bnraa, M., Inquiry into the O^ffin and Cuuee of PiOitical Pftrties in the United 
States, New York, 1867. — Varnhafea, F. A, de, Amerim Vespucd, son caraettee, sea 
deiits, sa vie, et ses navigations, Lima, 1865. — Tasooiioollos, D., Vida y acdones del Rey 
D. Juan al segundo, Madrid, 1639. — VllUers, Prdois des Faits; Journal de Compagne, de 
M. de Villiers, en 1754, in Livingston’s ** Review of the Military (^rations in North. 
America, etc., Dublin, 1757. — Viidng, E. P., An Inglorious Columbus, or Evidence that 
Hwui Shan Discovered Ameriea in the Fifth Century, AJ>., New York, 1885. — Jfixilala 
HIstorloal Society, Collections, Richmond, 1882-1892, 11 vols.— Voltaire, M.^ A. dB> 
article on “ Quakers *’ in Dictionnaire Philosophique, Geneva, 1764. < 

WaldseemtUIer, (Hylacomylus), M., Cosmomphie introductio etc. St. Die, 1507, 
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